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PREFACE 

The  writing  of  this  book  was  first  undertuken  because  I 
wished  to  present  the  conception  of  lieligion,  wliich  will  be 
found  below.  In  attempting  to  make  my  argument  con- 
vincing I  have  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  questions 
which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  relate  to  the  subject  I 
wished  to  discuss,  and  the  study  of  Religion  thus  appears  as 
a  subsidiary  part  of  the  broader  treatment  of  Instinct  and 
Reason ;  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  however,  that  it 
still  remains  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
matter  considered. 

It  lias  long'  seemed  to  me  evident  that  activities  which 
are  so  universal  in  man  as  are  those  which  express  our 
religious  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  signifiauice  in  relation  to 
our  biological  development,  especially  as  these  activities 
have  persisted  for  so  many  ages  in  the  human  race.  I 
have,  therefore,  attempted  to  outline  a  theory  whicli  will 
account  for  the  existence  of  religious  activities,  and  which 
will  explain  their  biological  import. 

lu  order  to  present  this  clearly  I  have  thought  it  best 

'  1  find  the  views  here  presented  iu  their  main  outlinea  iu  my  ootes  under 
d&te  of  18S5. 
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to  make  a  special  study  of  Instiiiul,  ti>  wliJcli  the  sucoiid 
division  of  the  book  is  devoted,  to  show  the  relation  of 
religious  activities  to  instinctive  activities  iu  general 

This  study  of  Instinct  naturally  leada  to  the  study  of 
[mpulsB  iu  diviaiou  III.,  and  tliia  turns  our  thought  to  a 
coiisideratioD  of  the  nature  of  moral  standnrda  whicli  wb 
nil  acknowledge  to  be  most  cloeelj  related  to  roligious 
activities. 

Id  like  manner  the  study  of  Keaeon,  while  natural  in 
tioniiectioii  witli  tho  study  of  Instinct,  has  ulso  its  appro- 
priateaesa  in  connccliou  with  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  lieltgioD. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  entei'  fully  into  discusaioiie 
concerning  the  genesis  of  religious  cnatoma  and  beliefs,  a 
field  which  has  perhaps  been  already  sufficiently  explored  ; 
I  have  touched  upon  such  discussions  ouly  so  far  us  lias 
seemed  to  me  necessary  in  order  to  bring  into  clear  relief 
the  facts  relating  to  the  function  of  religion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man. 

I  at  first  intended  to  devote  n  Rep&rate  division  of  the 
tiook  to  a  study  of  tlie  relation  of  reHgton  to  li>eUef ;  but 
this  I  find  uuDeoess&i7  to  the  couiplctunvss  of  the  nrgumcnt, 
and  I  have  therefore  abandoned  it  for  the  present  at  least ; 
those  who  read  with  care  will  iwrt-eive.  I  imagint;.  that  if  tht- 
doctriuea  here  presented  be  accepted,  such  acceptance  will 
iu  no  way  militate  against  thi^  importaiKit'  u\  the  iHjlivfs 
which  are  attached  to  rcHgiouB  cxprcsaioua. 

1  ba?e  some  hope  that  apart  from  their  relation  to 
religious  prohlemx  the  considerations  concerning  Instinct 
and  Heasoii  may  not  he  without  value  to  the  psychologist 
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A  Itti^e  proportion  of  the  subjects  considered  are,  however, 
of  such  general  interest,  and  are  by  common  agreement  of 
snch  profound  importance,  that  I  have  attempted  to  discuss 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
technicalities  of  psychology ;  such  distinctly  psychological 
diBCussionB  as  are  necessary  to  the  argument  I  have  there- 
fore reserved  for  consideration  in  separate  chapters,  which 
the  reader  will  easily  recognise  by  their  titles. 

As  science  advances  individual  investigators  become  less 
and  less  important,  and  although  I  have  made  frequent 
references  in  foot-notes,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  these  are 
altogether  inadequate  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  in- 
debtedness to  those  who  have  taught  me.  I  take  advant^e 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  especial  obligations  to 
my  friends  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  D.  M'^G.  Means,  Dr.  Dickmsou 
S.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Strong  for  valuable  criticism  of 
special  parts  of  this  work  given  from  time  to  time  as  it  has 
prc^ressed  ;  and  to  the  Editors  of  Mind  for  allowing  me  to 
present  certain  parts  of  my  argument  in  brief  in  the  form 
of  articles  contributed  to  that  Jouriiiil. 

Ntw  York,  -lith  March  18B8. 
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1.  All  seiicmg  thiukers  -will  agree  that  a  special  and 
chuscterisUo  intlividunlity  has  been  given  to  the  thought 
of  the  century  cow  waning  as  the  result  of  the  forcible 
preeenUtion  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution  tlirough  the 
labours  of  Darwin  and  his  co-workera.  No  other  problems 
of  an  intellectiia]  nature  have  nroused  so  intense  an  interest 
in  our  generation  as  those  brought  into  prominence  in  the 
coarse  of  the  elaboration  of  developmental  theones. 

Indeed  without  beinj;  accused  of  .'wlf-complacency  we 
may  quite  properly  assert  that  if  we  compare  the  Intellectual 
xaovement  to  which  the  discu&sion  of  these  ptoblems  ha« 
led,  with  other  powerful  intellectual  awakenings  in  the  paat, 
we  are  compellod  to  the  conclusion  that  thete  doctrines, 
which  we  may  justly  clniin  to  helung  especially  to  our 
time,  have  &bovn  a  quite  unique  power.  This  has  been 
due.  I  surmise,  brgely  to  the  fact  tluit  the  elementary  <litta 
npoD  which  modem  forms  of  evolutionary  theories  are 
bncd,  have  lieen  quickly  brought  within  the  comprebension 
of  the  ordinary  thoughtful  man :  the  problems,  and  the 
explanations  of  them,  were  stated  by  Darwin  himself  with 
BO  little  of  technicality,  and  with  such  avoidiinct)  of  obscurity, 
that  the  man  of  genortd  culture  witli  an  interest  in  science. 
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even  though  he  were  not  a  biological  specialist,  could  not] 
fail  to  grusjj  Uic  trend  of  the  argiiuiettt,  aiid  could  scarce!] 
avoid  being  impressed  hj    the   importance   of  the   mouij 
hypotheses  presented  for  examination. 

If  the  reader  nill   note  that  much  of  the  attention  of| 
evolutionurj-  tliinkers  has  been  given  to  the  study  of,  and  toj 
the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of,  the  instinctive  activities  i 
which  ve  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  discover  to  exist ' 
also  ill  the  aniuutte  creation  around  us,  I  think  he  vhJl 
agree  that  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  intereat- 
ing,  of  the  i)sychological  problems  of  the  day  are  those  that 
relate  to  the   nature  of  instinct,  and  that  deal  with  the 
relation  of  instinctive  activities  to  thoae  activities  which 
result  from  processes  of  reasoniog;    the  former  of  which 
aeeni    to  be   in  a   way   forced    upon    as,  the  latter  to  "ba-M 
thoroughly  personal,  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  owr 
own  cgohood.  ' 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century,  students  f 
shall  again  write  the  historj-  of  the  development  of  philusuphy, 
they  may  tell  our  dGseoudants  that  metaphyaics  y;aiiit'd  little 
from  the  thought  of  this  uiueteeath  century  which  is  just 
closing.     They  may  say  this,  and  probably  with  little  danger 
of  contradiction  ;  but  they  will  surely  find  it  necessary  to  add  M 
to  ihnir  statement  the  acknowUnlgment  that  tlie  ihinhers 
of  thia  century,  whatever  were  their  metaphysical   short- 
comings, nevertheless  did  one  great  aer*-icc  for  speculative 
thought,  in  that  ihcy  left  as  an  heritage  to  their  successors  M 
a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  and  of  the  importance  of 
instinct  than  bad  been  handed  to  them  by  their  philoaopMo 
fathers,  and  in  that  they  gniap<:d  more  correctly  than  their 
predecessors  had  done  the  true  relations  tliat  exist  between 
instinctive  and  rational  activities,  , 


§  2.  Let  us  consider  just  for  u  moment  how  striking 
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and  fundamental  is  the  chiuige  that  has  appeared  iii  the 
curreDt  of  thought  in  this  particular  in  these  later  timea 
What  we  call  the  modern  pUUcwoplijr  of  our  western  civil- 
isation, from  its  veiy  birth  with  the  teaching  Descartes,  is 
eeen  leading  her  Totaries  to  attempt  to  i«&ch  some  cottsistoit 
conception  of  the  uaivcrac,  aorl  of  ounielves  existent  in  it, 
and  QODsdous  of  it;  at  ttic  same  time  it  teaches  them,  as 
the  Bcholastic  philosophy  had  taught  their  fathers  before 
th«u,  to  base  their  meUiphysical  structures  upou  purely 
rationalistic  foundations,  and  to  trust  implicitly  the  resulto  of 
ratiocioative  process.  There  have  indeed  arisen  from  time  to 
time  certain  philosophic  protestonta,  in  some  instances  men 
of  great  power  like  Berkeley,  Locke,  and  Hume,  who  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  proceeaes  involved  in  the  argument. 
and  as  a  nault  have  raised  questions  as  to  the  validity  of 

argnment  adopted,  imd  liave  caat  doubt  upon  tlie  coo- 
QBions  reached.  But  with  the  spread  of  Kantian  influence 
we  find  again  renewed  the  attempt  to  construct  a  system 
which  shall  enable  ns  bo  grasp  the  import  of  the  nniveree 
as  a  whole,  without  hesitancy  Ixising  the  structure  upon  a 
strictly  rationalistic  foundation.  Kant's  successors  have 
followed  )ua  leading  in  this  respect  witli  a  vigour  and  per- 
astency  at  which  we  marreL 

Tlie  revolts  that  ap])e3r  from  time  to  time  a^inst  tlie 
evils  to  which  metaphysical  excesses  had  led,  the  objectifflu, 
for  instance,  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  of  .Tames  Mill,  were  all 
themselves  dependent  upon  nssumptiona  of  the  supreumcy 

Reason  as  known  in  conscious  reasoning  process. 

The  contributions  of  Comtc  the  apostle  of  Positivism, 
and  thoee  of  John  Staart  Mill,  and  of  the  lesser  lights 
his  followers,  were  altogether  rationalistic;  and  the 
Weighty  influooce  of  these  men  gave  rise  to  ii  semi-popular 
"  poaitivism  "  of  on  aggreeeively  arrogant  typo,  confident  in 
its  reoaoned  resolts ;  a  system  which  became  corrent  during 
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the  lives  of  the»e  bhiokers,  and  which  h&s  not  yet  altogether 
disappeared,  although  we  now  sec  it  rapidly  losing  its  hold 
upon  men. 

Tlius  through  nil  this  mnvcment  of  inoduni  thought  wd 
perceive  the  iuflueiitial  predominance  of  ratiunuUatic  prin- 
ciple;  a  thorough  -  going  tniat  in  Keason.  We,  indeed,, 
occasionally  discern  marks  of  rchellions  against  th(5  sup- 
posed dicta  of  Iteaaon.  as  these  were  understood ;  as  un 
iuatance  of  sucli  revolt  we  may  mention  the  attempts  to 
emphasise  nature's  leadings  wliicli  are  to  1«  found  in  the 
works  of  Rousseau  and  his  contemporaries.  We  note  ahwj 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  and  partially  effective  oppoiti- 
tion  to  rationalism  by  the  estH.blished  Cliristian  Church;  an 
oppoeitioa  which  seemed  exceedingly  perverse  to  the  Church's 
opponents  at  the  time,  which  appears  extremely  rcprchcnsiblo 
to  the  body  of  thinkers  tO'day,  but  which,  I  am  convinced, 
will  not  seem  nearly  ho  ill-timed  nor  so  disgraceful  to  those 
who  hiok  buck  from  the  standpoint  whicli  will  be  attained 
in  the  future,  however  much  they  may  deplore,  as  wc  all 
must  do,  the  form  wliich  this  opposition  took,  and  the 
methods  employed  to  attain  its  ends. 
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§  3.  As  we  survey  the  movement  of  thought,  however, 
although  on  the  whole  ultra-rationalistic  influences  appear 
prominent  and  cll'cctivc,  we  arc  ncvcrthcleas  able  to  discern 
signs  of  the  working  of  another  and  diverse  force.  We  now 
realise  that  dnring  a  long  period,  before  this  century  had 
dawned,  there  had  been  developing  among  scientific  and 
philoHophic  thinkers  a  deep  conviction  that  a  wider  Wew  o£ 
the  ptulosophy  of  life  might  be  taken  than  that  which  limited 
it  Ijy  the  bounds  of  human  Reason  as  we  know  it;  tliig 
conviction,  indeed,  had  become  so  thoroughly  grounded  that . 
the  life  and  the  work  of  a  Darwin  alouo  were  needed  to 
make  the  force  of  the  view  strikingly  eflective.     The  study 
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of  nature  had  greduftlly  ruaurated  thought  with  the  notion 
8  put  of  which  philosophic  rulionaliHni  told  but  little ; 
a  notioD  wbicli  aeomed  to  ciystallise  instantly  into  forms 
of  prftcticft]  and  vital  importance  iipoD  the  tittoranco  of  the 
master's  word. 

Consideration  of  the  coacepiiona  directly  derived  from 
th«  study  of  this  notion  call  oar  attention  to  the  (act  that 
then  are  nughty  voices  within  m  that  speak  from  the  dim 
poat  to  the  more  '^ivid  aud  engroe&ing  present;  and  the 
importance  of  this  fact  has  in  onr  day  impressed  thoitghtful 
men  in  the  moAt  marked  way ;  has  hud  witli  us  as  notable 
an  inflttODce  as  the  teaching  of  Positivism  had  a  few  docadee 
aga 

The  effect  of  this  manner  of  thought  ia  evident  among 
BoientistB  in  the  curbing  of  rationalistic  oonBdencu.  Among 
our  men  of  eminence  in  scientific  research  we  find  a  distinct 
diatrust  of  rationalistic  dof^mn  of  all  kinds,  Jiiid  Ixiyund  that 
a  hesitant  modesty  in  the  prcscniation  of  liypotheaes  which 
is  as  characteristic  of  the  boat  thinkers  of  our  time  as  in 
the  last  century  waa  personal  confidence  in  the  individoara 
reasoned  results.  This  spirit  indeed  is  spreading  its  tnflu- 
enoe  amongst  the  massu-s  of  intelligent  men  of  the  race. 

.e  leaven  thus  placed  in  our  midst  ia  mpidly  leavening  the 
whole  lump.  Even  with  the  thcoIof^arLs  we  find  a  waning 
of  that  confidence  in  individual  ratiociuative  deductions 
which  has  been  so  powerful  since  the  seve-ntcenth  century, 
and  which  then  led  to  such  a  multiplication  of  religious  aeots 
amongst  all  Froteetant  people. 

This  doctrine  of  tliu  past  aa  Influencing  the  present  makes 
itself  felt  to-day  in  every  science.  The  astronomer  concenu 
himsolf  deeply  with  probleniH  relating  to  the  genesis  of 
planetary  and  stellar  systems ;  asks  us  to  listen  to  cliscus- 
aioua  concerning  detaiLa  of  the  ever  -  fascinating  nebular 
I      hjpotbesia.     The  geologiat  leads  us  to  consider,  as  steps  in 
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the  development  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live,  epocha 
which  the  mind  of  man  finds  it  difficult  to  picture ;  and 
teaches  ub  that  the  ^olopical  TormationB  surrounding  aa 
cannot  be  properly  comprehended  until  we  relate  our  own 
em  to  these  :t^uua  of  the  dim  paat. 

The  chemiat  bids  us  imagine  the  conditions  that  may 
have  existed  in  the  paat  when  molecular  forces  were  dis- 
tributed as  they  are  not  to-day:  he  searches  for,  and 
believes  he  haH  found,  in  the  solid  earth,  the  helium  which 
the  spectroscope  tells  htm  existe  in  gaseous  form  tinder  high 
tempemture  in  the  sun ;  he  makes  this  search  liecaiiae  hft 
images  that  if  the  molecular  ribrations  in  the  sun  were 
to  become  the  aame  as  they  are  in  the  earth  to-day,  the  gas 
would  become  part  of  the  sud'b  solid  groundwork ;  and 
arguing  that  in  the  poxt  the  r^iidititmFi  of  thu  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  earth  may  have  been  what  they  are  now  in 
the  Sim,  he  comes  to  believe  that  helium  will  be  found  in 
some  solid  constituent  of  the  earth. 

The  biologist  apecially  devotes  his  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  past  conditions  and  manners  of  growths;  lo  him 
indeed  aru  we  indebted  for  the  iuspiratiou  which  has  led  to 
the  fonuulation  of  that  developmental  doctrine  which  shows  I 
us  ihi;  ui!(/c33ity  of  studying  the  life  that  hna  preceded  ours 
in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past  if  we  are  to  gain  ^-Bluable  con- 
ceptiotis  of  our  life  <pf  the  pn\<ient,  and  of  its  trend  and 
meaning.  The  sociolo^t  obtains  aid  of  a  closely  allied 
nature  from  uouccptious  which  biology  has  given  him ;  he 
gains  the  notion  of  a  tpiasi-organic  life  of  wider  than  indi- 
vidual scojH!,  the  genesis  of  which  he  traces  by  comparison 
with  individual  development ;  a  form  of  life  which  he  con- 
ceives lo  have  \itaan  born  of  stniggle  and  uf  adaptation  to 
environmental  conditions,  extending;  through  the  ages  of 
which  historical  record  tells  us  nothing. 

In  psychology  we  see  a  meet  notable  influence  from 
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Uot  doctrine  that  the  jiast  is  workiiig  out  its  ends  witluu 
m  dwellera  in  the  present  We  nee  this  in  the  emphasis 
of  developmeiital  psychological   doctrines;    in   studies  of 

I  childhood  and  of  progressive  growtli ;  luid,  in  general,  in 
the  use  of  the  "  genelic  method  "  which  is  applied  in  every 

^^Dftrtment  of  the  science. 

^^^5  4.  It  is  apparent  that  in  its  very  nature  thin  influen- 
tial trend  of  thought  i»  Hkelj  to  draw  attention  away  from 
ntionalistic  dogma,  and  to  rcduoo  our  confidcncQ  in  the 
results  of  one's  ovn  peraotial  reasooiot;.  The  de%'elopment 
of  the  historical  method,  moreover,  has  emphasiwd  eo 
clearly  the  many  failures  of  rationalistic  theory  in  the  days 
gone  by,  that  thoughtful  students  have  from  this  source 
aiao  learned  D  lesson  of  extreme  cauttan,  and  have  beoome 
hesitant  in  the  acceptance  of  any  theories,  even  though  they 
are  stated  in  thoroughly  approved  rationalistic  form. 

This  caution  is  observalile  ttirough  all  lines  of  scientific 
eObrt.  What  in  the  old  days  would  have  been  designated 
as  laws  are  now  not  thu.s  digniHod,  but  am  mucli  mure  likely 
to  be  considered  and  discussed  as  mere  working  hypotheses. 
Our  scientists  arc  no  longer  confident  and  aggressive 
rationalistic  poeitiviato,  but  humbler  learners  from  Nature's 
recOTd  of  the  jtmt  as  that  past  speaks  to  bbcm  in  the 
present  They  are  indeed  dependent  upon  reasoned  process 
as  of  old,  but  they  have  learned  the  danger  of  tnwting 
implicitly  to  their  own  reaaoned  lesulta,  and  they  make 
their  steps  carefully,  and  are  content  to  bold  Iheir  cou- 
dusioDs  tentatively. 
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§  5.  It  must  be  clear  to  the  reader,  1  think,  that  de- 
velopmental and  hiacorical  sitnly,  whilst  it  lemls  on  the  one 
liaod  lo  an  emphasis  of  the  failures  of  reasoning,  enforces 
OD   the  other   hand    the   importance  of  Xature's 
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teachings.  As  I  have  said  above,  this  emphasis  is  especiallj 
notable  and  influential  in  the  science  of  psychology  and  in 
those  sciences  directly  connected  with  it,  and  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology  that  I  shall  discuss  the  subjects  of 
our  consideration  in  what  follows.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
indicate  the  relations  that  exist  between  instinctive  and 
reasoned  action,  and  shall  make  an  attempt  to  define  the 
proper  relative  evaluation  of  each :  for  these  relations  and 
evaluations  must  be  finally  determined  before  we  can  make 
those  wider  generalisatiotu  that  will  enable  us  to  place  our 
thought  in  its  true  relation  to  the  universe. 


CHAPTER    II 


I. — ^The  Method 


§  I.  Ik  the  fitudy  tliat  ts  to  follow  I  sliall  attempt,  so 
hr  as  umy  be,  [o  ffva  promiiieDCe  La  objective  coDsidera- 
tioos,  referring  to  subjective  experience  to  be  sure  bat  this 
ia  order  to  corroborate  conceptions  au^cstcd  by  observations 
finuD  without  rather  than  to  gain  the  baaia  of  theae 
^^onceptiona. 

^H  In  the  study  of  reason,  which  ia  to  a  great  extent 
H^ipreciated  by  our  inner  experience  while  rclotivcly  few 
tku  marks  of  its  expression  ca.n  be  noted.  thiB  siibordiDa- 
tioa  of  subjective  to  objective  consideration  is  more  difticult 
tlum  in  the  study  of  instinct,  wbicli,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
1  great  extent  distinguished  by  clear  ond  definite  expression 
niiile  in  many  cases  the  subjective  correspondents  of  the 
eipresaive  actlviUcH  produce  little  or  no  apparent  inihiencc 
upon  the  stream  of  consciousiiuss.  In  the  study  of 
instinctive  expression  we  indeed  find  it  quite  possible  to 
upon  the  facts  to  a  great  extent  us  ilioroughly  di»- 
obeerveis. — bo  take  the  standpoint  which  we  may 
would  be  taken  by  some  spirit  ttndowed  witli  powers 
observation  and  intelloctunl  consideration  and  yet 
;ether  &eed  from  bodily  trammels ;  or,  if  Uie  existence 
such  a  creature  lie  held  to  be  Inconceivable,  we  find  it 
ible  at  least  to  take  the  same  point  of  view  in  relation 
to  oU  instinctivB  reactions  which  we  must  take  in  relation 
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lo  all  those  instJuctB  in  auiuiflls  of  whidi  in  the  imUire 
the  case  wo  can  have  no  oxporience,  e^,  the  flying  of  birds 
the  activities  especially  developed  in  the  fishes  inhabitir 
deep  waters. 

One  result  of  the  acceptance  of  thiti  objective  point 
vierr  bos  been  the  conBtruction  of  the  hypothesis  of  or^ 
dcveltipment  jicnerally  known  as  the  tlieory  of  evolution  j 
of  this  hypothesis  1  sliall  make  free  use  in  what  foUoii 
adopting  often  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  "gcnotit 
tnothod."  Concerning  this  li}'pothesis  and  tJm  method  I 
must  at  the  start  soy  a  few  words. 

And  first  I  wish  to  scknowWdge  that  despite  its  valu4 
thia  genetic  method  is  a  danyeruua  one  for  the  scientif 
worker  to  use  carehsftsly;  it  Khould  indeed  always 
employed  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  it  leads  us  to  de 
with  hypothetical  conditions  of  life  which  existed  lor 
before  man  ap{>t>ared  itn  tliis  planet,  long  befoiv  the  days 
of  which  any  but  the  most  indirect  record  is  available  to 
Indeed  tlic  farther  back  we  go  in  tlic  history  of  life  the  \t 
susceptible  of  proof  are  the  hj'potheses  we  are  led  to  entertaii 

1  think  nn  th«  whole,  therefore,  wti  iniist  agree  thut  Eror 
a  scientific  point  of  view  the  genetic  argument,  howevc 
snggestive  it  may  be,  must  nob  be  relied  upon  as  final,  thi 
genetic  hypotheses  mii^t  not  be  entertained  aa  decialii 
unless  they  bo  corroborated  by  jjositive  cvidouce  of  strength ! 
and  further  that  in  employing  this  method  we  must  Qvoic 
the  use  of  all  but  the  best -established  postulates  of 
evolutioiiaiy  doctrine  if  onr  argument  is  to  retain  any 
seientifle  flavour;  though  of  coursi*  we  may  go  Inrther  if  wo 
acknowledge  that  wc  can  attribute  to  our  work  no  more 
than  speculative  values. 

Fortunately  in  the  case  of  the  studies  wo  are  to  under- 
take we  have  to  assume  few  jK>3tulate3  that  are  not  simple 
and  all  but  self-evident ;  and  yet  I  widi  to  warn  my  reader 
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that  so  far  as  be  thiukt)  I  deal  with  nnvorificd  hj-pothescfl, 
BO  for  most  be  accept  my  results  as  tentative  only. 


§  2.  T  wish  furthermore  to  acknowledge  in  the  liegianing 

^my  appreciation  of  the   fact  that  the  general   doctrine  of 

^■rolnlion  is  subject  to  some  UmitatioBS,  not  usually  noted, 

^Khich  distinctly  narrow  its  vduu  from  a  philosophic  point 

"wTtew. 

We  are  wont,  for  instance,  to  Rpeak  glibly  of  "  progress  " 
u  part  and  parcel  of  evolutionary  doctrine  as  though  wc 
ippnrciatwl   clearly   the    import   of  the    term    we    Ufi«,  as 
^^lougk    pruj^resa   were  a  perfectly   definite    objective  &ct 
^Ibnch  could  be  readily  recognised  and  identilicd.     But  this 
of  couzoe  is  not  tme,  for  progress  ia  a  conception  of  oura 
iletermined  by  deeiros  and  impulses  wbich,  as  we  all  realise, 
rary  from  race  to  race,  from  individual  to  individual,  and 
^Btom  year  to  year  in  the  same  individual. 
^H  Progress  for  any  person  means  the  recognition  by  him 
'    of  the  development  of  a  series  of  events  in  an  order  con- 
fiinnable  to  his  ideals:  the  notjon  of  progress  difters,  there- 
fore, ttrst  with  the  aeries  of  events  under  consideration,  and 
HOOPDdly  with  the  varying  and  variable  ideals  of  the  person 
who  13  coiiaidcriug   them.      Pr<^res8   as  defined   by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  for  imstance,  is  a  biological  conception  to 
which  be  attempts  to  ^ve  a  universal  application,  and  it  is 
detenuined  for  bim   by  his  own  individual  ideals  of  the 
fnllcet  life ;  it  ia  clearly  not  tlie  only  available  conception 
even   for  the  biologist,  and  it  does  not  apply  beyond  the 
Uologist's  Beld. 

Moral  progress,  again,  is  <iuit«  a  different  thing,  it  is  a 
concept  determined  by  the  tlcvulopmeut  of  tlic:  world  in 
accord  with  our  developing  ethical  standards,  and  this 
aotiOD  of  progress  must  evidently  change  in  corrospondonce 
with  the  alterations  of  our  ethical  standai'ds  which  appear 
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u  oiir  menUl  life  unfulils.     Tjven  if  muralitj  prove  to 
expliuable  in  termB  of  evolutiouary  theory,  the  ideals 
biological  luid  of  moral  progress  must  ever  appciu-  to 
tttinds  s\s  dtstUict  and  separate  coQceptiou&. 

So  far,  thcii,  as  we  deHne  evolutionary  doctrine  in  tei 
of  progress,  even  wliere  we  do  ttot  deal  iu  mere  tautologie 
we  are  evidently  not  expressing  the  &cts  ia  terms  whici 
axe  iiot^nsurily  of  tie  Mglic^l  value.      If,  fur  instance,  1  an 
able    to    sbow,  ae  I  shall    attempt    to    do,  that    rellgu 
activities  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  onp  notion  of  biologic 
progress,    if  they   seem    to    have   some  special    biolc^call 
function  which  itppcjin>   to  be  of  sulhcicnt  importance  toj 
account  for  iheu-  perslstuuce  iu  the  race;  nevertheless  il 
miiAt  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  this  claim  docs  not 
preclude  the  existence  in  connection  \?ith  these  activities  of 
other    functions   of   biological    significauce    which    may   bel 
pointed    out    by  writers    more    familiar    thiin    I    am   with] 
bial<^cal  lore ;  but  eapGcially  must  it  be  noted  that  it  dc 
not  in  any  way  uivolve  thu  suggesttoti  that,  in  gaining  a] 
conception  of    the    biological   fmictiouiug   of  religious  ex* 
presaiou,  we  have  sounded  to  its  deptlis  the  significance 
religion  itself  to  the  souls  of  meu  existsnt  iu  this  univer 
which  we  BO  imperfectly  comprehend. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  rest  satisfied  even  if  we  expi 

all  of  life  iu  terms  of  evoliitiouaiy  doctrine,  for  we  mi 

remember  that  as  under  this  doctrine  our  minds  nre  tbem-| 

selves  osaumed  to  be  products  of  development,  the  expres-j 

sion  of  experience  in  terms  of  that  doctrine  ia  from  n  broad  j 

point  of  view  little  more  than  a  "coming  to  oneself"  so  to' 

speak.     Indeed  there  is  in  experience  much  of  universal 

significance  which  is   not  even    touched    hy  evolutiouary  M 

doctrine  :  for  inntnniM;  the  whole  ijuestion  of  origins.'  ™ 

'  Tlie  nixler  will  fiml  ituvtt  veiy  jvute  criticixui  of  Ibix  ■tt]lui]o  rrora  tlw 
iQgloikii'c  iwint  of  view  in  wi  article  by  Mr.  B.  1.  Gllmaii  in  the  J'/tUaiiji/iicol  i 
litview,  ml.  ri.  4.  ^ip,  403  S. 
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Darwiuism  to  Jkct,  if  properly  uDdoTsUxHl,  waives  Uiis 
problem  of  cai^m,  and  contents  it«elf  with  an 
"attempt  to  stAte  a  law  of  wide  validity  which  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  biologiiit  in  cmtbling  him  to  grasp 
the  phenomena  of  nature  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
tnwuler  evolutionary  ducLrine  va  similarly  limited  in  scope, 
althotigh  a  large  proportion  of  evolntionary  writers  speak 
(o  ua  as  though  uU  the  problems  of  the  universe  would  lie 
clear  before  us  so  aoon  as  we  could  state  them  in  terms  of 
lUs  notion  of  biological  progress 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis,  raoroover,  is  in  general 
lacking  in  proof  from  well-verified  data :  it  is  supported 
principally  by  the  broad  reach  of  t)ie  fragmentary  evi- 
iaaoa  wo  gain  from  many  sides  in  favour  of  the  general 
new.  But  when  we  come  to  atndy  any  special  phenomena 
•if  life,  especially  when  it  ia  «(  a  highly  complex  type,  we 
find  the  evidence  altogether  inader|uiLte ;  and  we  should  be 
very  c&refiiJ  to  avoid  too  great  assurance  of  oni  position, 
based  OS  it  is  npon  the  complex  facts  before  us.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  phenomena  with  which  we  deal  when 
«e  study  religious  funetioning ;  and  yet  I  think  we  must 
tcknowledge  that  in  the  interest  of  Ecicnce  it  will  be  quite 
worth  the  trouble  taken  if  we  are  able  to  show  that  from 
this  point  of  view  the  phenomena  of  religiun  may  Ije 
braaght  under  categories  which  by  other  ubservatious  we 
ue  led.  to  believe  have  a  wide  scope  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  ejcperieoce. 


N 


§  3.  In  the  conree  of  the  consideration  to  follow  we 
shall  6nd  it  advantageous  to  study  the  principal  instincts 
not  only  as  they  appear  in  an  abjective  view,  but  also  as 
they  affect  consciousness ;  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
uk  the  reader  to  make  especial  note  of  the  somewhat 
striking   lact  that   when  we  make  the  change  irom  the 
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objectivo  to  the  subjecbive  point  of  view,  we  difloover  t 
we  nuiterially  narrow  our  field  of  study :  for  while  on  the 
one  hand  we  may  from  an  objeclive  ataiidpoiiit  eousiJer  thi 
actions  of  all  animals  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  vi 
highest,  and  may  make  certain  gencrolisaLious  from  thi 
actions  as  we  observe  them ;   yet  it  is  perfectly  clear 
the  other  hand  that  our  \-iew  from  the  subjective  atan 
point  is  Tory  much  restricted,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledj 
of  the  psychic  coincidents  of  these  actions  uf  the  ani: 
is  of  necenaily  extreuiely  limited. 

Ill  the  study  of  the  instincts  as  developed  in  man  we 
ate  able,  to  be  sure,  to  compare  our  own  mental  experiences 
with   tfaoac  of  oiir  fellows  so   far  as   they  are    capable 
describing  to  us  their  conscious  states ;  hut  we  cannot 
to  realise  that  even  here  the  capacity  for  such  descripti 
is  limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  our  kind, 
that  our  intcrpretatiuu  of  such  description  is  always  liki 
to  be  warped  by  our  own  peculiar  traits  of  thought  aui 
choraoter.     We  must  acknowledj^e,  uioreover,  that  although 
we  are  able  thujs  to  gain  some  inklings  concerning  thft 
ounacious  life  of  our  fullow-inau,  this  aids  us  hut  little  i: 
the  study  of  the  psychic  side  of  instinct  in  general ;  rathi 
does  the  fact  serve  to  emphasise  tlie  immensity  of  the 
of  those  activities  in  the  animal  world,  which  we  are  al 
to  study  objectively  with  some  thoroughneaa,  but  which 
are  utterly  unable  to  interpret  in  psychic  terms,  for  thi 
simple    reoaon     that    animals     are    entirely    incapable 
describing  to  ua  their  conscious  states  in  any  way  wliatcver. 
The  more  we  study  in  this  direction,  the  more  do  we  8< 
to  be  thrown  back  practically  to  the  consideration  of  o 
own  conscious  experience. 

Our  comprehension  of  these  psychic  states  is  atao  subj 
to  another  and  a  greater  limitation ;  for  we  notice  e 
within  oureclvGS  a  great  many  activities   that  vary  vei 
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videly  in  their  efiect  upon  coascioosnees.      We  diMover, 

the  first  place,  many  activities  within  us  that  do  not 
to  aOect  vhat  we  call  consciousness  in  auy  respect 

,tevcr;  acti\'itics  that  wc  should  never  know  to  occur 
did  we  not  note  their  reeulce ;  snch  activities  for  instance 
aa  ore  involved  in  secretion  by  the  kidneys,  and  in  the 
general  action  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

In  the  second  place  we  find  certain  other  veiy  numerous 
Beta  of  activities  which  only  occasionally  affect  ounscious- 
aeoB ;  of  which  wo  have  example  in  the  activities  of  heart 
and  lungs :  these  organs  may  perform  their  proper  functions 
agnlarly  for  days  or  years  without  our  gaining  nny  direct 
■l^ffdiension  of  their  existence  at  all ;  and  yet  at  any 
moment  we  may  become  painfully  conscious  of  th^r 
existence  if  tUia  n^idar  functioning  bo  disturbed. 

In  the  third  place  we  find  certain  leas  numerous  sets  of 
ictivitics  which  always  present  themselves  in  the  light  of 
oar  conscious  life  as  often  as  they  occur,  but  which  never- 
theless esccm  to  be  all  but  indep<;ndcnt  of  wluit  wv  call 
"  ourselres."  which  8««m  almost  to  be  forced  upon  us,  as  it 
were,  from  without  ourselves:  as  examples  of  such  nctivities 
ve  may  note,  for  instance,  the  functioning  that  goes  wiUi 
the  dodging  of  an  unexpected  blow,  or  with  tlic  involuntary 
nibbing  of  an  itching  surface,  or  with  a  burst  of  joyous 
Dghter. 

Pioally  we  oome  to  see  that  there  is  an  exceedingly 
narrow  set  of  activities,  relatively  speaking,  which  eeeni  to 
involve  our  very  selves,  which  demand  our  close  attention, 
involve  our  effort,  and  are  determined  by  what  we  cull  our 
wOL 

It  becomes  very  clear,  then,  as  I  have  said  above,  that 
there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  enormous  breadth  of 
le  field  of  animal  activity  thai  wg  cousider  in  an  objective 

w,  and   the   extreme  nairowncua   of   that   Gold    which 

c 
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presents  itself  to  our  subjective  view  in  conaciousnesa : 
nevertlieless  it  is  well  to  study  the  two  fields  together  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  subjective  field,  although 
so  much  narrower,  has  an  interest  and  a  value  for  us  that 
does  not  attach  to  the  objective  field, — an  interest  and  value 
that  is  given  by  the  fact  that  it  leads  us  to  the  intimate 
study  of  what  belongs  to  our  own  perBonal  nature. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  thorot^h  stady  of 
the  subject  before  us  from  both  the  subjective  and  objective 
points  of  view,  implies  in  the  student  a  just  conception  of 
the  relation  between  physical  and  mental  states,  and  to 
this  subject  I  now  turn  in  the  second  division  of  this 
chapter. 
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§  4.  In  the  very  early  stages  o(  tb«  rise  of  iiit«Uigeiice 

learned  to  Uiink  of  themselves  us  souls,  as  mental 

leiogH   wlio   inbabilutl  ami  uimlc  n&ti  of  the  tioity.     Tlicy 

hd  none  of   the  knowledjj-e  we   iHJsaess  of   the  nervous 

Sfitna,  which  we  Imow  to  be  so  intimately  connectecl  with 

Utental  fimctaoaing,  nor  indeed   did   they  understand  any 

{•A  of  the    mechiuiism   uf  bodily    functioning;   Imt    they 

noted  their  companiong  waking  use  of  their  bodily  membei-s 

ia  much  the  some  way  in  which  they   used   the  nstwal 

tteuenls   around    them,   and    their   own   experienca    told 

tliCBi    that    the    sonl    within    them    seemed     Id  deteruiine 

dw  actions  of  these  Iwdily  laembers  iis  luuch  as  it  seeiiied 

10  determine  the  picking  up  of  the  stone  or  club.     Perhaps 

El  is  too  much  oven  to  say  that  they  noted  anything  of  ttiis ; 

die  conception  must  tmve  grown  naturally  into  their  lives 

long  before  any  man  reached  the  stage  uf  iiitt*Uigencp  which 

neeessary  before  he  could  think   out   or  expruss  the 

n  as  we  here  state  it     That  early  man  did  gain  tliis 

ion,  however,  is  clear  from  such  study  hs  we  can  give  to 

^Ae  remnant  of  savage  men  now  living. 

^B  They  had  seen   death ;  and  chey  interpreted  it  as  the 

Himuinent  departure  of  the  spint  out  of  the  body,  so  that 

^flie  spirit  could  no  longer  moke  use  of  iu     They  had  daily 

erideuce  of  the  temporary  departure  of  this  spirit  in   the 

Kcnrrence  of  sleep,  whicli  they  interpreted  in  the  very  same 

my ;  and  the  dr«uus  recalled  in  waking  hours  were  locked 

upon  aa  remembrances  of  the  activities  of  the  spirit  while 

out  of  the  body  during  the  silence  of  sleep.      Tliey   had 

Been  states  of  total  failure  of  bodily  activity  connected  with 
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tcmimmry  uncunsciousnoss,  due  to  violence  or  accidmt  or 
disease,  aud  ttieu  uf  the  retuni  to  full  mental  vigour ;  and 
how  eUo  could  this  be  iDtcrpTCted  by  tliem  liut  as  the 
departare  and  it-tuiu  of  the  spirit  that  used  Lhc  budy  tts 
through  the  mediate  instrumentality  of  the  hudy  it  used  ihe 
clah  and  the  stone.  They  had  seen  trance  states  too,  and 
Rtatea  uf  delirium,  in  which  the  bodies  of  their  cotnj^Kinions 
noted  in  unexpected  ami  iiiexplicrtlile  ways,  and  they  judged 
from  the  Ntraiige  wordit  they  heard  (it  sueh  times  that  the 
spirit  which  usually  occupied  nnd  used  the  body  of  their 
oompAnion  had  gone  out  of  him  and  had  been  displaced  by 
some  other  spirit,  usually  an  evil  one,  which  had  used  the 
same  body  in  this  strange  manner.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
tliey  thuught  it  proper  to  kill  iu  order  to  drive  away  this 
evil  spii'it  from  their  midst,  or  to  resort  to  torture  in  order 
to  displace  the  intruder  and  to  recall  the  spirit  which  was 
the  proper  owner  of  the  boidy  of  their  comjianion  ? 

Crude  as  Uiese  notions  seem  at  the  lirst  glanoo,  a 
moment's  thought  will  convince  us  that  they  bavo  come 
down  to  our  own  time,  and  thub  in  nu  grt:ntly  lUtered  shape 
tliey  ai-e  held  to-day  not  only  by  the  ignorant  but  by  Uie 
vast  mass  of  men  of  intctligenca 

It  is  true  that  the  form  of  this  conception  has  changed 
OS  man  hit»  advuncc-Al,  for  it  Itits  become  clear  to  all  that 
OUT  sensational  and  perceptual  experiences  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  they  are  evidently 
dotenniued  by  the  effects  of  the  Hnvirunment  ujidh  ua 

Yet  this  olmervation  iuis  nut  led  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  theory  i  rather  has  it  led  to  the  acceptance  of  a  Uniita- 
bion  of  soul  life  to  volitional  experience,  to  a  consideration 
i)f  sensation  and  perception  as  iu  a  way  apart  from  the  soul 
Life,  to  an  artilicial  division  of  consciousness  into  mind  and 
spirit,  with  which  spirit  the  vulitiouol  guidance  of  our 
netivilies   is   identified,   this   spirit   being   cousiderod   all- 
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Dfortaut  in  this  connection  :  and  this  conception  has  htea 
jilmost  imiveniLUy  curreut  amuugsi  thoughtful  people  until 
Ul«Ij,  and  is  still  curruul  with  a  large  proportion  of 
"wteiligeiit  people  who  have  uot  given  especial  attention  to 
.  mbject. 


§  5.  As  B  matter  of  fact  this  theory  of  the  action  of 
'toind  upon  and  through  the  body  servetl  well  to  interpret 
the  activities  of  uuin,  anil  became  GxcA,  and  watt  believed 
to  be  a  true  conception,  long  before  the  time  when  thought* 
hi  men  began  to  study  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit 
itMdt 

Host  mtuiuUy  one  of  the  early  qiieetionH  to  excite  the 
eoriority  of  students  was  tliat  as  to  tlie  Ivcus  of  tlio  spirit 
when  it  reaided  in  the  body.  As  spirit  was  conceived  as  a 
lit^  it  waa  probably  at  6n<t  supposed  to  have  its  home  iu 
ae  one  spot  within  the  body,  and  as  we  shall  pi-esently 
this  view  has  uot  lost  ita  hold  in  later  limes.  Aristotle, 
we  find,  located  the  central  or^an  of  the  Boul  in  the  heart, 
I  which  he  thought  to  be  the  wat  of  scunatioiis;  the  bniiu  be 
I  thought  to  be  an  organ  of  subordinate  importance :  hut  in 
this  very  conception  of  the  dominance  of  one  organ  over 
I  anotber  he  shows  the  influence  of  suggestious,  which  must 
■^bvt!  arisea  very  early,  thrtt  the  spirit  was  not  altogether 
^Vunit,  but  that  its  diffcrBiit  "  faculties  "*  resided  in  diffi-reut 

Nrngans;  we  know  Uiat  the  heart,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  were 
■  one  time  thought  to  be  the  special  scats  of  special  ports 
of  the  spirit  life. 
^^m  The  modem  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  ii«rvous 
Pastern  anil  of  the  c«utraIisntion  of  neural  emitrol  in  the  brain 
iias  led  to  a  rcDovol  of  this  quest  I>cscartC8  held  that  the 
eoal,  as  an  uuextcuded  Ifcing,  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
liody  only  in  one  point,  and  having  noted  in  the  brain  the 
|>ineal  gland,  which  is  apparently  tdniple,  und  not  duplicated, 
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he  sugge&ted  that  in  this  gland  wc  bod  the  very  scut  of^ 
apirit  life  Even  in.  our  owij  day,  in  which  the  apecialisa- 
tioQ  of  delintCe  parts  of  the  braiu  to  special  functioning  is 
80  much  insisted  npon,  we  Rtill  find  wen  of  acknowledged 
force  attempting  to  find  n  single  seat  for  mental  cnntrol  in 
endeuvouring  tu  discover  the  organ  ot  uttention,  vhich  tJtey 
look  upon  as  the  sixvial  essence  of  pgohood  rather  than 
a  general  quality  of  all  conscious  life. 


J 


§  6.  XuiwiUistanding  th»t  tliis  theory  h»M  passed  mi 
for  so  many  centuries,  ihei-e  are  certiuu  facts  of  experionoe 
of  which  it  takes  no  uccuutit  whatever,  and  which  indeed,  as 
we  discover  when  we  examiue  the  matter  closely,  it  cannot 
explain.     As  we  have  already  said,  a  most  seriutiR  limittL'S 
tion  of  the  theoiy  up[>ear3  wlmn  we  consider  the  ordinary 
facts  of  sensational  experience.     Here  wo  note  the  forces 
of  the  environment  uctiug  upon  onr  bodily  organs  and 
producing  alterations  in  the  stream  of  con.sciou!mess.     It 
iupOBsiblti   Lf)  flay  that  our  spirits  here  produce  tlie  effect 
upon  oiu-  bodily  organs,  for  the  effect  is  produced  whether 
we  desire  it  or  not,  and  in  most  cases  the  upirit  finds  itsul 
powerleiis  to  prevent  this  effect  in  coiiBciousucsa,  which  is 
clearly  determined  in  some  way  or  another  by  the  action  of 
some  part  of  the  body. 

But  passing  over  this  limitation  there  is  a  \'ery  serious 
dilTienlty  in  interpreting  under  the  theory  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  cannot  be  held  to  iise  all  the  bodily  organs.  There 
are  a  great  many  bodily  activities  which  no  defender  of  the 
doctrine  under  cnnsideratinn  can  claim  to  l»e  determined  by 
the  mind.  The  so-called  "reHex  actions"  are  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  such  activities ;  in  order  to  explain 
them  it  must  be  held  that  the  mmd  Ktand!;  aside  and  views 
the  mechamcal  activities  of  the  body,  only  occasionally 
stepping  in  to  iulluence  the  action  of  a  limited  part  of  these 
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wtivitieft,  and  avoidii^  ail  duturbonco  of  a  ki^  part  or 
CJiem,  b>  wliich  it  givee  uu  heod  whatever. 

But  OUT  attention  is  eapwially  called  to  the  fiict  that 
there  arc  certain  activities  which  the  spirit  tit  times  does, 
a&d  at  other  timea  does  not,  seem  to  inlluuuce.  My  hrcath- 
ing  ordinarily  goes  ou  without  aitytbiug  ttiut  can  be  called 
ilirection  irom  my  spirit;  and  yet  if  I  wish  I  can  hasten 
or  decrease  the  rapidity  of  both  expiration  luid  infq)irHtion. 

This  difficxdty  way  of  course  be  overcome  by  suppoeing  the 

spirit  to  be  on  utterly  reckless  entity,  under  no  rcjstnuui  as 

^fc  its  exercise  of  freedom,  and  capable  of  playing  with  tbeae 

^Blrtmn  parts  of  ttie  l>odily  organism  whenever  it  chooses  to 

Hob  so,  leaving  them  to  act  automatically  when  the  play 

becomes  a  bore. 

There  are  certain  of  the  Escta  in  relation  to  such  activities. 
however,  which  are  entirely  inexplicablu  under  this  view. 
We  find  that  certain  bodily  activities  which  we  could 
play  with  Ltius  years  ago  liave  passed  out  of  our  CMitrol 
lO'day ;  and  as  we  look  a  little  deeper  we  discover  that 
tbta  has  been  due  to  what  we  have  come  to  oall  our  habits 
^^  acliou  in  the  past. 

^P  And  when  we  etiidy  the  phenomena  of  habit  we  note  a 
distinct  and  definite  order  of  these  events  which  is  clearly 
beyond  our  eontrol,  which  is  evidently  forced  upon  us  from 
without,  and  this  clearly  shows  that  we  have  not  (as  at  first 
appeared)  this  capacity  to  play  with  certain  aotivitieti 
altogether  as  we  choosa  Certain  actions  in  my  body, 
which  ten  years  ago  coiild  not  occur  witliout  a  distinct 
^^ort  of  will,  [  have  found  becoming  less  and  less  difficult 
^gS  performance  lh>in  year  to  year,  and  eventually  a  time 
tias  come  when  I  have  found  them  occurring  without  any 
effort  on  my  ptirt  at  idl :  furthennon!,  at  a' later  lime  I  have 
lUacovered  that  I  have  lost  altogetlier  the  power  to  control 
them ;  that,  given  tliu  proper  stimulus,  the  actions  occur  even 
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if  I  wish  they  would  not ;  and  finally  i  have  reechod  a 
point  when  i  am  not  at  all  consciouis  of  these  habits  of: 
actiou  tiiileas  mj  att«utiou  ia  especially  drawn  to  them. 

Now,  of  course,  under  the  theory  wc  are  examining  it 
might  be  possible  to  huld  in  respect  to  any  <m&  case  that 
a  person  could  choose  to  leiisen  hiu  direction  of  these 
activities  in  a  decreasing  ratio  luitil  he  ceased  to  care  to 
bother  with  them  at  all ;  but  no  one  after  serious  thought 
would  for  a  moment  hold  euch  a  view,  for  he  knows  by 
daily  experience  that  the  order  of  events  resulting  from 
habit  is  alwayK  and  invariably  Lbe  same,  and  that  this  order 
is  forced  upon  him,  and  that  it  cannot  in  any  way  ba 
changed  by  him  ao  long  as  the  necessary  repetitions  of  the 
activities  are  given.     To  this  we  refer  again  in  tj  12. 
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§  7.  Those  iiicts  not  unnaturally  suggest  that  we  may 
have  been  deceived  by  the  point  of  \'iew  from  which  we 
have  lieen  looking  at  the  subject ;  that  the  iictivities  them- 
selves may  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  effects 
in  cou8ciou»ncs3  instead  of  conaciousneas  havuig  the  power 
to  produce  bodily  actiWties ;  that  bodily  activities  may 
result  in  the  rise  of  cousciousne^s  under  certain  conditions ; 
and  that  as  these  conditions  change  in  a  regular  order,  so 
their  power  to  produce  conscious  effects  may  be  lost  in  a  A 
corresiwnding  order.  We  are  brought  thus  naturally  to 
consider  the  theory  which  most  people  think  of  hs  etaMding 
in  opposition  to  the  one  juet  studied, — the  theory  that  body 
acts  upon  and  affects  mind,  that  conscious  eflTccIs  are 
altogether  depundeat  upon  and  determined  by  the  activitiee 
of  the  body  with  which  they  are  eoimeuled.  i 

This  theory  has  clearly  an  advantage  over  the  theory 
just  discuKHcd,  in  the  fact  that  it  oflcra  on  expluniition  of 
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nmtiaaMi  and  perceptual  experience  which  the  6nt  tbeoi^- 
ns  altogether  unnble  to  give;  for  here  it  appears  clear 
tfaat  if  the  action  of  bodily  organs  determines  consciousness, 
tfien  tlic  direct  efTecta  from  tiia  i-uvironiutitit  upon  our 
bodies  will  be  the  most  likely'  of  all  things  to  influence 
mental  state& 

This  theory  bus  gained  gi-eat  strength  omoogsl  men  of 
acience  in  later  times  in  conse<:|neuce  of  the  groning  interest 
have  token  in  explaining  and  relating  the  p)ien<HneDa 

the  environment  in  lerma  of  matter  and  motion ;  as 
animals  around  as  and  our  Fellow-incn  arc  part  and  parcel 
of  Dial^eriaJ  natvire,  there  btis  been  a  most  naiural  desire  to 
interpret  their  clianges  of  condition  in  these  same  te-rms, 
and  the  couaciouiiness  which  we  Judge  accnm]ia]iieH  at  least 
sonw  of  their  activiti^  naturally  presents  itself  therefore 
for  stibflumptioa  under  the  general  formulas  the  Hcientiata 
are  attempting  to  elucidate. 

Indeed  this  view  is  at  the  lirst  glance  a  most  plausible 
ooe,  for  we  will  have  to  acknowledge,  1  think,  that  were  wo 
bota^  lar  rcmovL-d  from  utou'K  experience,  endowed  with 
powers  of  observation  and  intellectual  discrimination,  and 
vithol  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  modern  science,  we 
would  certainly  come  to  look  upon  all  animaU.  inclusive  of 
maokind,  as  a  special  byxie  of  natural  objects  which  are 

'ereutiated  from  other  objects  mainly  hy  tlie  fact  that 

\y  are  nicely  adapted  to  effect  the  trflnsfcr  of  ethereal 
ud  molecular  forces  into  foi-ms  of  mccbaoical  enei^. 
This  we  wonld  judge  from  experiment,  by  eliminating  the 
iocidcnoe  of  these  ethereHl  and  molecular  forces  and  noting 
the  reduction  of  the  mechanical  energies  then  displayed; 
and  by  noting  aUo  that  animals  alone,  and  no  other  natund 
objects,  show  this  same  rcliition  of  mecbanicul  nault  to 
phercal  nr  molecidar  inddence.     We  should  then  come  to 

k  ujMin  animals  as  relatively  {termanent  objects,  capable 
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of  rtKun'out  explosions  upon  the  reception  of  the  proper 
stimuli  oorrcfi])undiitgly  recurrent ;  as  bodies  capable  hx): 
tame  to  time  of  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  energy 
of  one  ty|)e,  as  the  result  nf  the  impressioa  upon  them 
a  small  amount  of  enery  of  another  type. 

As  the  result  of  this  cDncejition,  if  we  became  oogniaan: 
of  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  connection  witli  bodily 
octinties  in  man  as  thus  observed,  -we  should  most  naturally 
conclude  that  consciousness  was  produced  solely  and  entirely 
by  the  activities  noted. 
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§  8.  This  doctrine  has  put  on  a  new  form  ui  modem 
times  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  marked  im- 
portance to  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  brain  and 
the  connected  nervous  system,  and  it  has  gained  great 
strenglli  in  comivqucnce  of  the  close  attention  given  to  the 
Btudy  of  the  mechomcal  actinlies  displayed  in  nervoua 
matter. 

So  marked  is  tbe  influence  of  this  theory  that  the  vivrd! 
train,  is  very  frequoiitly  usetl  ns  a  .synonym  for  mind ;  and 
this  not  only  by  professed  defenders  of  the  mechanical 
origin  of  mental  Btatwj.  but  us  often  by  those  who  would  be 
shocked  to  think  they  could  be  accused  of  holding  any 
such  opinion.  It  is  the  commonest  thing,  for  instance,  to 
hear  even  the  firmest  believers  in  the  theory  that  mind 
uses  the  body  speaking  of  men  of  powerful  brain,  and  of 
their  own  brains,  aa  being  active  or  inactive,  when  they 
really  refer  to  their  own  minds,  or  to  the  minds  of  others. 

ISTitin  as  an  Organ  of  MiTid  is  the  title  Bastian  gives  to:^ 
a  book  \  the  production  of  mental  plienomena  is  looked 
upon  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  much  as  the  supplying  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood  is  conceived,  to  be  a  function  of  the 
lungs ;  the  brain  is  considered  to  excrete  mind,  very  much 
as  the  liver  excretes  the  bile,  and  the  kidneys  excrete  the 
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nnne.  The  tbeoiy  is  indeed  not  often  stated  iu  so  harsli 
a  fonn,  hut  the  common  stntement  that  brain  nctivity 
pndnces  consciousness  involves  the  same  conception. 

This  theory  not  only  t-xplainii  the  fiKts  of  HCiuiational 
experienoe,  as  we  have  already  noted,  as  the  tbeot^  tirat 
discaaaed  does  not,  hut  it  aim  lias  the  grent  advantage  of 
fumiBhing  us  with  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  plienomcna 
flC  habit  which  the  fimt-namctl  theor)-  left  unaccoantod  for. 
Conaciauiinuas  under  this  view  is  determined  hy  ratustttnce 
to  Dental  dischuge;  and  tho  loss  of  conscious  control, 
and  tiDAlly  of  consciousness  itseir,  which  grtidually  appean 
as  the  reeult  of  habitual  reaction,  ia  explained  as  due  to 
the  gmdual  overcoming  of  the  resistance 

^9.  But  if  on  the  one  hand  this  theory  appMia  pIftosiMQ 
where  the  first-mcutioncd  theory  breaks  down,  on  the 
hand  this  second  theory  breaks  down  just  where  the 
otiier  tlicory  proves  most  Mtisfactoij-.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  is  not  difficult,  under  the  theory  that  mind  uses  the  body, 
bo  exphiin  the  Tact  that  certain  activities  which  are  at 
tiines  unconscious  are  at  other  times  acconipanieil  by  marked 
changes  in  our  mental  states,  if  we  .supjtoftt:  that  the  mind 
io  the  first  instance  does  not  care  to  influence  these  liodily 
activities,  but  in  the  s«cond  instance  chooses  to  determine 
their  form  or  direction. 

But  under  the  meclianical  theory  now  before  us  no 
ntisl'actorjr  explanation  of  these  facts  is  prusenu^tl.  Tf 
certain  fonus  of  brain  activity  "  excrete "  consciouaness  at 
OQe  time,  why  should  they  not  always  "  excrutt- "  conscious- 
nett  In  cases  where  habit  has  not  acted  to  produce  uucon- 
scionaness  i  How  can  this  theory  account  for  tlie  fact  that 
while  I  usually  breathe  regulnrly  without  any  knowledge 
that  I  am  breathing,  yet  at  times  I  uui  able  t^^  control  this 
btaiibing?      How  does  it  happen   that  certain  activities, 
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which  are  unconecious,  but  which  we  know,  although  from 
objective  eWdeuce  ouly,  to  be  going  ou  within  us,  audjenly 
become  conscious,  pass  the  "  threshold,"  as  we  say.  when 
they  rise  to  n  certain  degree  of  objectively  doUmI  intensity  ? 
How  do«s  it  happen  that  some  result,  wliich  we  ordinarily 
reach  through  u  train  of  conscious  reasoning,  'm  at  times 
known  only  in  its  final  st«p,  all  the  preliminaries  being 
unconscious  ?  The  hj-potheais  of  "  nnconscious  cerebration," 
wliile  describing  the  facta  in  what  may  be  held  to  be  sclentiGo 
form,  does  not  in  any  wayexpliun  why,  if  the  corresponding 
brain  activitiea  do  usually  *'  excrete "  consciousneas,  they 
should  appear  in  the-sc  other  coses  without  producing  any 
recognisable  mental  eFTccts. 

These  difficulties  ftre  waived  by  a  laige  bwly  of  tlioso 
whose  uttcutiou  is  riveted  upon  tlie  physical  facta  by  mak- 
ing the  assumption  that  "  consciousness  is  a  phenomena 
superadded  to  movement  and  independent  of  it  "  ; '  they  ask 
ue  to  look  upon  the  conscious  states  accompanying  uervoua 
aclivities  us  mere  "epiphcnomcna,"  affecting  the  mechanical 
uervons  action  no  more  than  the  squeak  of  a  cart-wheel 
affects  the  progress  of  the  cart,  to  borrow  a  descriptive 
phrase  from  Professor  llusley. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  we  hold  that  bertufiftj 
physical  activities   cause  consciousness  and  others  do  not,' 
then  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  functioning  in  the  two 
cases  must  in  some  way  differ,  that  cousciousncss  must  have 
some  efficiency;*  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable   under  our  conceptions  of  evolution    tlmt  cou-'\| 
Kciousuess,  if  it  once  entered  into  the  series  of  mechimical 
biological  phenomena,  should  have  been  able  to  hold  its  owa 
and  to  have  become  developed  and  elaborated  if  it  has  been 


^  Biohct:  Etiaide  Pi/rMogie  Genrmle,  p.  il&. 
'  or.  faulhtii ;  rriflutincnu  Affrtt^fn,  p.  13,  klao  C  Llojrd  Horgsn,  u 
Tefanad  to  in  Cti&i>t«r  XVIl.  %  10,  Mw. 
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of  no  moment,  a.  mere  "  epiptieiionieiion,"  a  mere  sliadow  of 
a  moving  atom,  ir  we  are  to  lioUl  to  this  lasUmeationcd 
doctrine,  therefore,  it  appears  that  wc  inu^  be  compelled  to 
abandoQ  the  theory  of  the  causal  interaction  of  body  and 
mind  altogellier.  This  suggests  the  cju&Htioti  wliuiher  this 
tiieory  of  catual  interaction  ia  one  vrliich  luust  necessarily 
be  upheld,  and  to  this  question  I  would  now  turn  the 
reader's  altcntJou  for  a  uiomunt 


§  10.  Before  doii^  so,  however,  I  wisli  to  say  a  word 
in  reference  to  both  t!ie  theories  wtiich  we  htLve  already 
discussed,  and  neither  of  which  we  liave  fouad  to  he  satie- 
fkclory.  As  we  have  iJreJuly  seen,  it  is  not  unnatural  thai 
the  old  notions  of  the  use  of  the  body  by  the  mind  should 
have  clung  to  \ls,  and  that  ve  should  find  a  school  of  tluukerB 
who  interpret  the  ncwly-<UflCovcred  facta  iu  terms  of  the 
byjMithesis  that  mind  inHuenoes  the  body,  and  who  are 
unwOling  to  renoiuioe  the  claim  itiat  human  consciousness 
is  fuller  and  wider  than  neural  reaction.  In  fact  such 
IheorisU  are  able  to  support  their  position  by  pointing  to 
the  vast  Gelds  of  conscious  activity  that  cannot  be  positively 
shown  to  be  detenuiued  by  any  known  neural  activity ; 
and  they  are  thus  led  to  hold  that  investigation  has  shown 
no  more  than  the  fact  that  special  mental  states  are  in 
themselves  efGcient  to  produce  nervous  action ;  and  to 
chum  therefore  that  thetie  mental  states  are  the  all- 
important  matter  for  eonaideration  iu  discussing  the  relation 
between  ucuml  and  psychic  action. 

My  reader  will  say  truly  that  no  body  of  serious  and 
teamed  psychologists  in  our  day  hold  such  an  extreme  view, 
but  lie  will  agree  that  this  is  practically  the  position  taken 
by  many  unlearned  iu  psychology  who  earnestly  attack  all 
opposed  news  as  dangerous  materialism. 

I  refer  again  to  this  view,  however,  principally  l)ecau«e 
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I  wish  to  note  that  ©(lunlly  uiiwarraiitcti  uppenis  the 
pmition  of  an  oppositi:  school  whicli  lucludes  amongst  its 
Ruuikers  not  a.  few  of  our  cmiiicut  scientists,  who  are  woiil 
to  look  upou  those  wbo  fling  to  thm  theory  of  aucieiit 
pedigrtte,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as  gullible  fools. 
Those  who  hold  the  theoiy  to  wliicli  wc  uow  T«fer  call 
att«iitiuii  to  iliw  fact  that  action  of  uarve  is  expHcahle 
iu  very  much  the  same  tenns  iu  wliich  we  describe  the 
mectmiiical  forces  of  nature  that  surroucd  ua;  and 
emphaaisiDg  t)ie  fact  thut  a  great  ileal  of  nervous  uctiou 
does  itoL  uppi'Gctably  afTect  coueciousness  at  a,ll,  they  are 
wont  to  contend  that  theiefoi'e  thig  action  of  nerve  must  be 
all-imix>rtanC  for  our  cousideratioQ  in  discuseing  tbereJatiou 
between  mi'utiil  mid  neural  actions ;  and  .lomc  of  them, 
as  alrcadif  noted,  aak  us  to  look  ujmju  the  accoiupauyiug 
uonscious  states  ns  merely  "  cpiphenontoiia." 

But  why,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  ask,  i^  the  claim  of 
the  extremists  of  one  school  better  than  thot  of  the 
extremiila  of  the  other,  when  of  these  two  sets  of  facts 
ivbieh  we  know  to  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  one  another, 
each  act  iu  turn  is  held  to  be  alone  of  sigtiificauce  ?  And 
this  point  I  wish  to  make  clear :  that  if  the  view  first 
mentioned  assumes  too  much  in  pruclaiiiilug  the  all-im- 
])0rtHnce  of  the  conscious  aspect  in  relation  to  neural  diaugc, 
equally  may  it  he  held  that  the  second  view  assume*  too 
much  in  prochumiug  the  all  -  importance  of  the  neura] 
changes  aud  thu  total  iiniuiportance  of  the  coincidentu  iu 
eoiiBciousness.  If  one  new  be  rejected  because  of  its 
dogmatism,  then  the  other  view  must  be  rejected  for  exactly 
the  same  reason. 


I 
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t$  11.  Let  us  now  returu  to  the  qut!stion  suggested  at 
the  close  of  §  9 — the  question  whether  tlie  lijrpo- 
thesis  of  C4usal  intcntctiou  between  raind  and  bodv  is  a 
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neoeoBry  one,  or  one  wliich  is  likely  to  be  fouod  to  lie 

satisfactory. 

The  two  theorit'8  which  wc  Iiavfi  already  discuaeed 
iuvolvti  aasuiuptiotLt  tbc  coiisiilenitiou  of  which  might  easily 
lead  OS  to  pluuge  deep  into  raetapltyslcal  polemics.  This 
I  wish  to  avoid,  and  I  do  not  thinlc  it  Decossury,  for  the 
reason  that  the  theories  we  are  here  discussixig  are  related 
(inly  to  the  common-scose  conception  of  cuusc  and  effect 
In  parsing,  bowci'er,  1  may  say  a  word  couceming  the  leas 
comraonplace  conception  oF  caosality. 

As  I*rofe>s9or  Stumpf  has  said,'  definite  processes  appear 

in  the  motor  centres  of  the  cortex  not  merely  in  consequence 

of  phj'sioliigical   conditions,  hut  only  in   connection   wiUi 

co-4mltnate  effects  of  a  dcBnite  psychic  type  («.y.  Emotion, 

ill);  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tlicsc  psychic  slates 

other  than  purt  of  the  contlitions  which  01*6  antecedent 

bo'the  active  naiultant,  and  these  conditions  must  one  and 

be  taken  into  coauideration  in  the  discussion  of  causality- 

ut  if  we  take  this  view  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  led  to 

iC  of  two  positions:  either  the  psychic  effects  alter  the 

tam  of  physical  energy,  and  of  this  I  think  I'rofegsor 

Stumpf  aj^ees  there  is  no  adequate  evidence;  or  else  we 

must  assume  that  there  is  a  something  psychic  in  coonection 

ith  all  that  interaction  which  we  describe  as  cause  and 

%ct,  and  this  latter  position  is  one  in  favour  of  which,  as 

I  shall  presently  attempt  to  nhow,  much  may  be  said. 

^H     The  common-sense  conception  of  cause  and  effect,  how- 

^Hvcr.  docs  not  deal  with  any  such  notions  ;  it  deals  altogether 

^■ritb  wliat   it  calls  mechanical  energies,  and  in   the  two 

theories  above  discussvd  consciousness  is  always  considered 

as  a  mechanical  thing,  although  few  disputants  appear  to 

rucognise  the  fact,  especially  if  Uiey  are  upholdera  of  the 

lirst  theory  studied 

'  FnaUtatiBl  addrcn  u  the  Berlin  Faycbolo^ic&l  Coiigrcu. 
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The  CAtiaal  relation,  as  lucu  usually  consider  it,  involves 
the  acLion  and  reaction  of  what  iippear  to  im  aa  diverse 
objects.  We  find,  however,  that  in  practice  objects  cao  be 
BC^^ianiti'd  iiito  strata,  so  to  »[)Guk,  iiito  divisions ;  that  they 
can  be  measured  bjr  certain  acales ;  and  we  fiud  al»o  that 
the  causal  n-hition,  &s  common  sense  understands  it,  ean 
best  be  iFHced  within  giveii  strata,  among  the  elements 
of  speciBc  divisions,  between  those  objects  which  are 
coBinienflurable. 

The  average  tuoii  tluds  no  diiCculty  ia  speaking  of 
dynamic  blow  as  directly  causing  the  dynamic  explosion  ;j 
it  is  for  him  not  difficult,  nittiough  less  easy,  to  speak 
the  insect  as  causing  the  fiTtilisuliO'ii  of  the  tluwer,  or  of  heat 
«B  causing  u  cliuiiga  lu  the  electrical  conditions  of  a  body : 
the  elements  here  supposed  to  be  causally  related  are  in 
sense  conceived  of  as  belon<;iDg  to  the  same  set  of  ot^e 
He  finds  it  much  more  dilliciilt,  howrver.  to  conceive  of  a ' 
direct  causal  relation  existing  between  the  elements  of  the 
several  divisions,  between  heat  and  the  action  of  the  insect, 
or  between  clecU-icity  uid  the  fertilisation  of  the  Sower ; 
some  medialinfj  cause  is  usuiLlIy  demanded  to  link  together 
Ibeso  objects  ubsen'ed  in  diversta  stnitu. 

Qieatcr  still,  all  but  impossible,  is  it  for  him  to  conceive 
of  a  causal  relation  as  existing  between  a  whole  object  and 
some  part  of  this  whole ;  he  cannot  easily  think  of  one 
pIoDCt  in  the  solar  system  acting  causally  upon  the  whole 
system,  or  of  the  whole  system  acting  causally  upon  one  planet 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  system.  Itut  it  is  just  such 
a  causal  relation  between  a  purt  and  n  whole  which  Le  is 
forced  to  consider  when  he  holds  that  mind  produces  bodily 
activity,  or  that  neural  activity  produces  consciousness. 

This  becomes  apparent  if  we  lay  aside  the  crude  dualism 
iu  which  we  have  expressed  the  fact»  in  what  has  preceded 
this,  and  substitute  a  more  correct  statement  iu  terms  of 
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OOOKaousneSB.  Consciousaess  is  a  whole,  a  unit,  within 
vhich  are  certain  dlfferentiateii  parts,  slill  of  coii»ciousnes8. 
vhich  wt!  call  objects;  of  these  objects  there  (uro  many 
cluK« — one  of  these  claasea  iaoludee  what  wc  coll  "  objeota 
nature.'*  Of  t  hese  "  objects  in  uaturc  "  there  are  also 
vaany  kinds,  and  one  of  these  particular  vbjecta  is  known 
to  us  as  *■  active  ncn-e  matter  in  ourwilvee."  It  is  this 
put»  of  a  part,  of  a  part,  of  coDftcitiusim.'^ti  which  common- 
•eitw  RtrtreR  to  relate  causally  to  the  whole  of  consciousness. 
This  niaj  appear  clearer  if  vre  present  it  in  diagrammatic 
(brm. 

F 

^M  Here  C  represents  the  whole  of  consciousness :  within 
"Care  two  jjraiid  divisiona,  the  "ego"  rcprcseuted  by  tJie 
oblong  1.  and  "objects  of  cansciousDess  "  represented  by  the 
square  '2.  'W^ilhln  the  diviftion  "objects  of  vonsciou<uieiis"  (2) 
w«  find  many  subdi\-iaioDS,  say  A  B  C  D  .  .  .  X;  one  of 
Ihese  divisioDS  (D>  gives  ua  what  we  call  "oLjucts  in  the 
^,  oater  world."  Withiu  this  special  subdivision  there  are 
^BftDV  subdivisions  of  lower  gnute,  one  of  which  (X)  we  caJl 
^Kttction  of  our  brain."  It  is  between  Che  whole  of  C,  and  this 
^^arl  of  C  which  wc  designate  us  X,  thut  wc  iiiu.st  conceive 
I  of  a  causal  relation  under  the  two  theories  we  have  thus 
far  heoQ  studying. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  this  conception  is  so  jjreat  that,  when 
we  couple  it  with  the  dithcultica  inhcrciiL  in  the  tht!oriea 
frtmi  it,  we  are  led  to  ask  whetUei-  there  is  not  some 
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ot!itr  working  liypotlieais  whicli  common-sense  can  easily^ 
grasp  whicb  will  enable  ub  to  attaiu  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  namely  the  unifying  of  the  ohaerved  fa<!ts  of  conscious^ 
nesa.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  hypothesis  of  causal  inter-J 
fictiuii    iH   nob  n   necassiir}-   one    tu   In;  conf^dercd    iu    Uit 
conuection,  that  there  is  another  eq^ually  tenahle,  and  one 
which  serves  our  purpose  wolL    I  refer  to  the  liypothesia 
par(illelis7n  between  mental  and  physical  facts,  an  hypothesis 
which  waives  the  whole  qnestion  of  caiinjal  rtdation,  leavit^ 
to  uthvr  study  the  deecriptlon  of  the  liature  of  that  cause, 
which  at  one  moment  and  in  one  act  produces  on  the  onftfl 
b&nd  the  couscions  state,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  physical 
reaction   which   ia  coincident  with   it.      If   this   working; 
hyi>othusia    serve    to    account     for    llie    reUtiuu    uhtiervi 
between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  and  aid  its  in 
tmifying  of  the  facta  of  consciousness,  then  we  may  hold  it 
to  be  probably  valid,  and  we  are  warranted  in  clinging 
it  until  cumudtTutiuiis  arc  presented  Lo  u»  hy  the  met 
physician  which  t«ach  us  that  it  ia  untenable.     I  think 
oen  be  shown  that  this  hypothesis  serves  us  well  in  the  U 
directions  aliove  mentioned,  and  to  the  consideration  of  it  ii 
some  detail  wo  kIwU  now  turn  in  the  following  sections. 


ni 

tj  1 2.  The  theoiy  of  parallelism  is  of  course  uo  new  one ; 
the  names  of  Clifford,  of  Fechner,  of  ZoUuer,  and  of  a  8C 
host  of  minor  thinkers  are  connected  in  our  minds  with  it 
statement  and  elaboration.  L«t  us  consider  hrioBy  the 
datA  of  experience  which  have  suggested  it, 

It  is  only  as  the  result  of  inference  from  experionoe  tl 
we  come  to  believe  that  there  is  a4:y  consciousoess  beeidfl 
our  own.     Noting  tliat  our  own  actions  are  accompanied!! 
by  consciousness  we  conclude  that  similar  activities  in  ourj 
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r&Uow-men  are  also  aocompamed  by  consciousnees ;  and  we 
filrther  cooclade  that  the  activities  of  aninuiU  cloeely 
tesenibling  ours  are  accompanied  by  coiisciousnesa  iu 
Uiem  also. 

Hftviog  noted  tbc  close  comiectioQ   between   the  ex- 
piesaire  actiTities  which  we  judge  involve  conscioasneas 
ID  others,  and   the  activity  of  nerve  in  thcui,  wc   would 
naturally  be  led  to  hold,  did  we  not  make  careful  croas 
txaminatioD  of  cirporionce,  that  all  actions  of  men,  and 
Lberefore  of  animals,  maat  be  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness.    Nor  if  we  take  thiH  step  can  we  stop  there,  for  lb 
appefus  that  there  is  little  reason  why  we  should  attribute 
^conaciouBneas   to   the   actiuty  of    non-e  only  among   all 
^Kctivities.  no  reason  why  all  activities  should  not  have  corre- 
^Ktondent  oonacionaneas.     There  is  no  moment  in  which,  no 
^KoinC  at  which,  consciousness  can  properly  be  conceived  to 
^^nier  iu  aach  a  continuous  process  as  must  exiet  it'  the 
tboory  of  evolution  be  valid.      As   Professor  James  well 
^Bayi,*  "  Consciousness,  however  small,  is  an  illegitimate  birtli 
^^u  any  philosophy  that  starts  without  it,  and  yet  professes 
^to  explain  all  facts  by  continudiis  evolution." 
^H     This  couclosion  will   be  again  considered  briefly  in  a 
hypothetical  way  as  a  bit  of  metaphysics  in  the  last  section 
of  this  cliapter;  but  here,  where  we  are  iryin},'  to  avoid 
melApbysical  discussion,  we  must  note  thnt  after  all,  if  we 
question  experience  closely,  we  cannot  come  to  the  con- 
clusion reiiched  above ;  or  at  least  we  find  it  necessary  to 
modify  our  statement  materially.     For  if  we  consider  our 
own  actlvitiee  only,  and  our  nervous  nctiWtics  in  particular, 
we  find  that  conaciooaneea  does  not  appear  wherevex-  nervous 
Btioa  takes  place,  as  was  at  first  suggested  by  our  observa- 
ious  ;  we  discover  what  we  call  rellex  ucttons  in  oumelvea, 
apparently  do  not  influence  consciousness  at  all :  and 
*  Fntiutaftr,  Toi.  L  p.  119. 
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these  ftote  have  led  to  the  widely  accepted  view  that  mfliiy 
aotivitdea  in  nniimiU  of  low  tj-pe  arc  altogether  unconscious, 
nud  that  the  transfer  of  energy  in  inorganic  massee  has  oi 
psychic  coincident  at  all. 

The  diffieully  of  detvniiining  the  a|iecittl  conditions 
activity  which  do  involve  consciousness  arc  so  great  (ha! 
some  men  like  Profeaaor  James,  who  see  all  the  facts  before 
them,  are  led  to  hold '  "  that  the  particulars  of  the  dia- 
trihutiun  of  consciousness  point  lo  its  heing  efficaciong." 
He  tells  lis  that  adaptation  to  a  useful  end  becomes  difficult 
in  a  complex  nervous  system,  just  because  of  the  instahility 
of  the  system ;  "  the  performances  of  a  high  brain  are  like 
dice  thrown  for  ever  on  a  table  "  ;  and  he  is  led  to  sui'UUBa 
that  consciousness  comes  in  as  an  efficient  force  to  "  loo^j 
the  dice"  and  determine  the  direction  of  the  activity. 

But  we  have  ali'eady  seen  that  this  view  Is  incompatible 
with  the  facts  of  the  loss  of  control  a.s  the  result  uf  liabit. 
In  many  eases  it  is  true  thai  the  facts  are  explicable  under 
Professor  James's  clover  hypothesis,  that  "habitual  actlouSBrd 
certain  and  need  no  extraneous  help " ;  *  but  this  hypothesis 
docs  not  enable  us  to  imdenitaiid  the  facts  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  these  habituaJ  actions 
when  tliey  arc  forced  upun  us  from  without  Experience 
in  genera!  and  educational  methods  in  particular  to  a  great 
extent  compel  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  undertaka 
activities,  which  in  the  begUinin^  require  full  eonsciousnees; 
and  they  compel  ooi  continoance  of  these  activities  until 
the  coincident  consciousness  loses  its  vividness,  &ad  ia 
extreme  ca-ses  disappears  altogether. 

The  criminal  in  the  ti'eadmill  starts  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  physical  process,  and  with  an  opposition  to 
it      Hut  if  the  work  requln^d  be  well  within  the  capacity  of 

'  Plj/fMoriy,  vol.  i.  p.  188  IT. 
»  0J>.  tO.  p,  143. 
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he  man  be  may  soon  come  to  forget  it  altoj^ether,  aiid  may 
'  employ  bia  mind  "  on  other  matlcrs  entirely  unrelated  to 
routine  actionti.  Tho  child  wlio  is  coiupclletl  to  "prac- 
I "  upon  the  piano  goes  through  a  very  similar  experience. 
Snrcly  in  such  cases  it  CAnnot  be  hold  that  conHoiouwieBa 
j»e9  to  withdraw  its  concurrence  as  the  nerve  beeomM 
located  to  its  new  work.  Surely  it  is  not  the  necessity  ' 
of  "  loading  the  dice "  which  involves  the  consciousness 
Bor  tho  loss  of  this  noceesity  which  involves  unconscious- 
aew :  the  "  dice  are  loaded "  for  us  by  the  forces  which 
alTect  na  frxnu  without 

§  13.  But  if  the  theory  of  causal  interaction  is  to  !» 
tisplaced  for  oar  purposes  by  the  theory-  of  parallelism,  the 
latter  mast  give  some  mtional  explanation  of  the  rise  and 
ilisappeanince  of  consciousnesa  in  ctinnectton  with  uervoos 
activities  which  ore  at  times  accompanied  by  consciousnesa 
and  at  other  times  not 

P    This  dilficnlty  has  been  overcome  by  certain  defenders  of 

the  "  automaton  theoiy "  by  holding  that  we  are  in  ernjr 

LWhen  we  state  that  certain  nervous  activities  are  at  times 

jmpanied  by  mental  states  and  at  other  times  arc  not ; 

by  holding  that  the  &cta  arc  explicable  under  the  minor 

bypotbesis    that    tbere    are    "nncouficious    mental    states" 

rhich  are  attached  to  thaia  ner\'Ous  activities  wliicli  we  enll 

»:rU8cious. 

This  special  hypothesis  is  not  without  iU  diflicuttie«,  to 
rhich  I  refer  more  fully  below;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
liese  dtfliculties  are  for  the  most  part  connected  witli  thfl 
ktement  of  the  doctrine  rather  than   with  its  essential 
nature.     At  the  time  when  it  was  brought  into  greatest 
jtice  the  facts  of  our  conscious  experience  were  stated  very 
enerally  in  atomistic   lerins,  and  the  connection  l>etween 
of  consciousness  was  explained  in  the  language  of  the 
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phyBicol  and  cliemical  sciencett  which  were  theu  mosb 
prominent  in  men's  juinda.  Wc  m  these  later  times  have 
given  up  the  notion  that  coDSciousness  is  a  moss  made  np  ot  I 
a  lot  of  bits  glued  togetlier,  or  mechanically  attached,  or 
chumioilly  combined  into  new  wholes,  and  it  is  hut  fair  to 
the  hypotheeiB  before  ub  to  make  au  attempt  to  Btat«  It  in 
tcrius  conformable  with  our  modem  psychologicftl  notions,      m 

§  14.  Under  the  bypothosia  wc  are  now  to  examine 
there  is  eomething  mental,  a  psychic  somewhat,  in  connec- 
tion  with,  imd  arising  coinciclently  with,  each  neural  activity 
within  us.  This  psychic  eoiucideut  of  uem-al  activity 
I  shall  from  this  time  on  speak  of  as  nu-atalitt/.  It 
b  farther  claimed  that  under  certain  conditions  which  are , 
to  be  determined,  and  only  utuler  these  couditions,  this  men- 
tality acituires  certain  cliiiracteriBlics  which  ipso  facta  make 
it  consciousDcss. 

Let  UB  hrielly  note  some  of  the  rctisous  which  aecni  to 
indicate   the  possible  existence  of   this  mentality  out  of] 
which    oonsciousuefiB    is    formed,    before    we    attempt     tO'^ 
discover  the  conditions  which  may  determine  this  formation, , 
or  to  test  the  value  of  the  theory  as  &  working  hypotbeeis. 


§  15.  In  Uie  first  place  it  aeemtt  to  me  that  some  such 
hypothesis  is  demanded  to  account  for  the  totality  of  our 
experience  as  it  ia  viewed  in  introspection:  for  in  bhaf 
moment  of  reflection  we  find  in  nil  cases  what  have  been 
oalled  the  fields  of  Attention  and  of  Inattention.  We  find 
tham  and  nothing  more.' 

The  field  of  atteutioa  is  that  part  of  the  psychosis  of 
any  moment  which  appears  to  be  most  important  to  us,  and 

'  I  tftkv  tbi)  opportunit)-  to  cxpraw  mj  gnat  obligatioiii  to  Dr.  Junts 
Ward,  nrlioM  tmtmciit  of  the  KM  of  AttCDtJon  in  hui'Tajrcbolo^"  In  ilia 
Enryc!aj}xdia  erilanniai  tint  led  me  to  work  out  tha  h^pothMU  vhioh  I 
here  pn*cnt. 
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rtiich  careless  people  for  tlie  moat  part,  speak  of  a^  the 
whole  of  coQBCioaBuess.  Anil  yet  it  is  apparunt  to  all  that 
no  line  can  be  drawn  Iwtween  tb©  fielde  of  attention  and  of 
tnabteation ;  tlie  former  fades  into  the  latter ;  out  of  this 
Hfitd  of  inaltention  tlie  Beld  of  attention  is  felt  to  me  with* 
ODt  any  disoontinuitj. 

Moreover,  the  field  of  inattention   eeems   to  dissipate 

f  into  spocc,  if  we  may  use  a  simile  detertnuied  by 
the  fuller  psychic  life ;  it  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
aura  aa  it  were,  which  aura  lias  now  a  "  feel  "  of  hotug  fuller. 
Bad  now  of  beint;  narrower;  but  withaL  there  are  apparent 
no  murks  of  diMioutinuity  in  the  whole  mass,  although  there 
ate  apparently  tar^e  jmrtA  of  this  aura,  which  we  are  entirely 
louible  to  get  iiito  tlie  field  of  attention  at  all,  or  eveu  to 
diaw  out  of  the  ragae  nebulous-like  psychic  mists  which 

k  thu  fading  away  of  consciousness  into  unconsciousnei^. 

The  observation  that  this  aura  at  times  seems  to  be  fuller, 
and  agnin  narrt>wur,  surety  points  to  the  existence  of  some- 
thing psychic  beyond  either  the  fields  of  attention  or  of 
tnattcntioii,  points  U>  the  cxistviicu  of  mentality  out  nf 
vUicb  coosciooaneas  whether  of  attention  or  of  inattention 
ariaea 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  disappeamoce  of  conscious- 
D6EK  with  tlic  acquiailion  of  habit  we  have  also  a  fading  of 
tlie  consciousaeas  into  the  aura:  no  suddeuness  of  dis- 
appearance. Furthermore,  before  habits  beccHue  altogether 
reflex  we  note  times  when  the  field  of  inattention  is  aflected 
liy  the  activities  involved,  and  a^nin  times  when  it  is  not  so 
aflectetl ;  oa  though  the  mere  mentulily  which  we  are  assuming 
had  not  yet  in  the  former  case  altc^etlier  lost  the  i[ualities 
'lucb  make  it  possible  for  it  to  gain  liunlly  the  character- 
ica  of  cousoiousneea 

It  seems  to  me  that  thest!  facts,  added  to  the  fonnersitg- 

ions  made,  are  of  stilBcient  moment  to  warraui  us  in 
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holding  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  unworthy  of  a  somewhat 
detailed  exiiiuiiiatioii. 


§  1 6.  Tim  if  we  make  ihe  ansumpliua  of  tlie  existeuce  of  I 
mentality  as  coincident  with  each  and  every  n«nral  oeti^ity 
we  are  at  uncc  compelled   to  consider  what  may  be  the] 
qualities  wluch  result  in  the  fonnation  <>f  cotiscionsness  out 
of  this  mere  mentality. 

The  most  natural  suggestion  arises  in  connection  with 
the  obscrvaticiD  that  not  all  of  nerve  action  affects  our  con- 
sciousness. It  is  patent  that  the  action  of  nerve  in  other 
individuals  does  not  iippref^iatily  iLPfuct  nur  coiioeiouBuess  at 
all,  Hu  patent  that  it  nii^'ht  appear  absunl  Co  speak  as  though 
it  were  possible  that  it  could  do  so  were  it  not  that  the 
ohsenfttiou  seems  to  give  us  a  suggestion  of  what  might  be  the 
basis  of  tlie  disappearance  of  consciousness  in  nnrselves  :  for 
the  difTerence  Iwtween  nerve  in  uther^  and  nerve  in  ourselves 
is  a  difference  of  complete  ecparatcnese ;  and  the  quostion 
is  not  unnatm-nlly  suggested  whether  it  may  uot  be  that  the 
sffirtrti^tOTt  of  certain  active  nerves  from  the  central  brain  sj-stein 
will  sutlice  tuuecount  fur  tlu>  fnetsuf  the  abseuoe  of  conscious- 
ness iu  conuection  with  the  neural  activities  within  us. 

Tlie  possibility  that  tliia  auggestion  may  be  of  value  is 
strengthened  by  the  observation  of  the  relative  disconnected- 
ness between  the  brain  and  tlie  nervous  ganglia  which  have 
to  do  with  those  activities  in  our  l»dy  which  are  not 
thought  tro  inlluence  cousciousneas.  Thu  spinal  gangUa,  tim 
Bympathetic  nervous  system  wliich  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  rhythmical  activities  of  the  digestive  and  circulatory 
systems,  are  both  practically  separated  from  the  brain,  which 
latter  it  is  fiossibic  tti  assume  to  he  the  "  organ  of  mind." 

Although  there  are  difliculties  connected  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  limits  and  conditions  of  this  disconnection,  ] 
these  might  possibly  be  ovei-come;  but  it  is  not  worth  whila 
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Ut  discuss  ifae  <ju«stioiis  iuvulved  because  there  is  a  serions 
flaw  involved  in  the  maia  sv^estioo :  ic  fails  to  ocoouot  on 
the  one  hand  for  U)c  fact  that  ttctivities  in  nerve  tracts 
which  are  evidently  connected  with  the  brain  ami  wliicli 
often  alfect  consciousness  am  al  times  uimble  to  aCTuct  it 
apfircdablj,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  fact  that 
Ewtivities  of  nerve  relatively  discoiincctcii  frt>m  the  brain, 
and  which  do  no(  ordinarily  affect  consciousness,  do  at  times 
affect  consciousness  withont  any  appeonince  of  an  increase  of 
the  clos«ness  of  connection. 

The  auditor}'  niarcs.  f(»r  instance,  are  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  brain,  and  stimulacions  of  the  ear  almost 
fnvarinbly  affeet  consciousness;  nevertheless  inlcnsR  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  tbo  solution  of  sonic  problem  ia 
likely  to  prevent  one  from  being  in  any  way  conscious  of 
cunipumtively  loud  sounds  such  na  the  stiikini;  of  thi'  clock 
in  the  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  diaeouuectod- 
oess  innii  the  brain  of  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  system  is 
acknowledged,  and  referred  to  by  those  who  defend  the  view 
wr  arc  for  tJie  niomejil  considering  in  corroboration  of  their 
contention  that  di9Conoect«dne3H  from  the  bi-aiti  is  tlie  basis 
of  unconsciousQcas ;  nevertheleaa  we  know  that  in  certain 
states  of  consciousness  of  low  grade,  so  to  apeak,  in  the 
consciousness  of  dream  life  for  instance,  these  actinties  do 
produce  effective  alteration  of  the  psychic  stream. 


g  17.  The  notion  that  disconnection  fi-om  the  brain  is 
the  cause  of  the  foilnre  of  consciousness  has  real  value, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  it  suggests  ft  view  which  seems  to 
be  more  tenable.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  continiuty 
of  consciousness  which  we  ackuowlctlffo  in  describing  it  as 
»  -RirKam,"  ur  as  a  "field,"  we  perceive  that  connectedness 
neoessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  continuum  ;  and  this 
tin    lam   soggesla  that  possibly  amCiimity  may  be  of  the 
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eoBeooe  of  the  neural  activity  wbicb  is  the  cotucident  of 
couscioiuiness,  as  consciouaness  is  differentiated  from  me; 
mentality. 

The  mere  action  of  nerre  itself  doos  not  involve  con' 
tinuity:  but  action  of  a  ncrvoua  ay^cwi  does  involve 
continuity,  for  it  involves  the  re-eatablishment  of  the 
conditions  which  make  activity  poHsible,  by  the  renewral  of 
neural  cnpacity  through  the  absorption  of  nutriment  whicli 
is  constantly  oGered  to  the  nerve  substance  by  the  arterial 
aysbcuL 

A  nervous  sy8t«n)  in  action  thus  appears  as  witat  Wi 
may  call  a  reverberant  continuum,  and  consciousness  ou  tbe 
other  hand  may  itself  be  also  described  as  a  leverberant 
continuum.  This  reverberance  in  consciousness  is  involved, 
in  what  is  uriliiiaiily  called  revival ;  and  when  we  come 
consider  the  diOerenee  Imiween  the  activities  which  aflR 
OUT  conaciousuess,  and  those  which  we  call  uucouacious, 
are  compelled  to  agree  that  we  call  those  coDscious  which 
are  r«vivable.  which  endure  for  some  recognised  iteriod,' 
while  the  activities  which  we  say  are  not  accompanied  by 
consciousness  might  equally  well  be  described  not  positively 
as  those  which  are  not  accompanied  by  a  psychic  state,  but 
negatively  as  those  which  are  accompanied  by  no  psychic 
state  t)mt  is  revlvable.^ 

Our  attention  is  thus  drawn  on  the  one  side  to  action 
of  a  nervous  system  which  is  in  a  sense  a  relative  continuum, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  a  coincident  consciousness  which 
is  also  in  a  snnse  a  rBlalive  continuum ;  and  we  are  now 
prepared,  I  think,  to  make  a  restatement  of  the  hypothesis 
of  purullelisni  which  seems  to  me  to  avoid  the  dttliculties 
that  have  presented  themselves  to  our  minds  In  connectimi 
with  the  statomeiita  of  the  doctrine  alreadv  considered. 


u 
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'  Cf.  Eibot,  Diamaa  nfSftmary,  p.  81. 
"  Cf.    Wniidt.  fhy.   fty.  »ol.    ii.   ch.    sji.    ^  1 
rmrMHM.  ii.  r.  ;  CltlTiird,  CeiifiUd  Sma^  \i.  2S5^ 
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§  18.  W«  may  assume,  then,  that  coincident  witli  each 
eiml  activity  there  is  a  psychic  acUvily,  a  certain  meutality, 
and  that  when  nearal  activities  are  developed  into  a  ^tem 
irhioh  involves  reverberant  continiiancc  then  appears  a 
correapondent  form  of  psychic  system  whicli  also  involves 
reverbenint  cootinuancc  and  wliich  is  touaciousuuas. 

Aa  thus  conceived  a.  consciousness  at  any  moment  is  the 
Khole  pulse  of  the  oo-ardinat«;d  psychic  activity  coincident 
jrith  tbo  co-ordiaated  activity  of  a  neural  system. 

Neural  activities  which  arc  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  neural  system  under  consideratiou  can  have  no 
eflfect  upon  the  pulse  of  tts  coincident  consciousnoM. 
CoireepoodlDgly,  neural  activities  which  under  some  oondi- 
tiona  do,  and  under  otliers  do  not,  form  piu-t  of  the  system, 
will  at  the  one  time  affect  and  at  the  other  time  nill  not 
L^ffect  ttie  coincident  consciousness. 

H|    A  neural  activity  which  is  not  a  port  of  a  syBtem  cannot 
^Bare   ootrespODding  with  it  any   inKueuco    vrithin  a  cod- 
Kionsness,  althot^  it  must  be  assumed  to  have  correspond- 
ing with  it  some  species  of  "  mentnJity  "  which  under  the 
^WDper  ouiditions  may  gain  its  place  in  a  consciousness. 
^B   Neural  systems  may  be  of  different  grades  of  complexity 
and  co-ordination,  and  distinct  systems  may  exist  within 
the  same  animal  body.     Such  distinct  aeumi  systems  may 
onder  certain  conditions  at  times  be  separate ;  uud  at  other 
times,  and  under  other  conditions,  we  may  conceive  them 
to  form  one  more  or  less  thoroughly  co-ordinated  system : 
the  total  system  will  he  depentknt  for  its  form  upon  the 
forms  of  the  partial  systems,  but  can  in  no  sense  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sum  of  the  partial  systems. 
^H    In  correspondence  with  the  activities  of  these  separate 
^HbiusI  systems  we  will   then  have  distinct  consciousnesses 
Hirhich  may  exist  in  connection  with  the  same  body,  autl 
under  certain  conditions  these  distinct  cousciousues^ea  will 
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remaiu  scpctratod,  while  at  otber  times  they  may  litend  into  | 
one  consciousneas  of  a  new  form  detennined  by  tlio  vrbole 
pulse  of  the  psychic  activities  involve<l. 

Moreover,    each    active    neural    system    will     have    itie 
expri>£sive  motor  riisultnnte  which  vnM  be  complex  as  the 
gystem  is  complex,  or  simple  as  the  system  is  simple.     Tfauaj 
when  two  distinct  systems  combine  to  form  one  system  thai 
exprcBftivc  action  will  Lc  tliat  of  the  whole  new  systMn  thos 
foiTued,  affected  indeed  by  all   the    neural  activities  thus 
joined,  but  not  a  tnere  sum  of  the   two  expressions,  aoyfl 
more  than  the  activity  of  tho  new  aj'Stem  is  the  sum  of  tlie 
activities  of  the  two  systems  that  have  been  conjoined,  or 
the  wider  consciousness  a  sum  of  the  minor  coosciousnesies 
out  of  which  it  is  furmeil. 

Corresponding  with  these  expressions  of  neural  nctiT)! 
there  will  appear  states  of  couBciousnesa  which  will  alter  in 
breadth    in    proportion    to    the  complexity  of    the    neural 
systems  involved;  and  when  under  H]>ucia1  conditions  twoB 
distinct  neural  systems  beeomo  one,  then  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness corresponding  with  thi>  expressive  acti^ty  will 
be  one  pidse,  influenced  indeed  by  the  different  elements) 
involved  hut  in  no  seniM!  the  summation  of  these  elements. 


t/^r  in  ™ 


§  19.  If  we  turn  from  these  genernl  considerations  to 
the  intwrpretation  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
we  perceive  that  the  disconnection  between  the  neural 
systems  of  different  indindiial  animals  is  so  far  complete 
that  it  is  impoBsiblL-  for  them  to  merge,  and  we  should 
expect  to  find,  what  we  do  find  in  fact,  ttie  general  acknow- 
ledynient  that  the  conscioiisnoss  of  one  individual  cannot 
merge  with  the  consciousness  of  another;*  that  only 
indirectly  can  the  content  of  another  mind  l>e  imagined  by 
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loe   through    cotnparisoa    with    the  content  accompaoymg 
certain  exprueDtoni)  in  laysflf  which  I  pei-ccive  to  corrti^pond 
with   the  expressi<His  of  the   other  iudindnal ;    thai   bis 
I     mental  state,  to  nse  ClifTord's  phrase,  is  known  to  me  only 

I  An  "  eject." 
§  20.  We  perceive  further  that  we  are  compelled  to 
uit  that,  inasmuch  as  there  are  diffeient  grades  of  neural 
gteniatLsatioD  in  animols  of  different  grades,  &o  thore  must 
be  different  forms  of  consciouauess  in  animals  of  diverse 
'      tjTpes  correspcBiding  to  the  variutics  of  neund  sjetetnatisa- 
tioa  appearing  in  them :  and  we  note  that  this  in  geiieially 

Ntcknowledgod  to  be  true. 
I    But  we  find  it  impoesible  Co  stop  here,  for  we  note  iu 
the  animals  we  are  able  to  dissect  evidences  of  the  exbtence 
within  their  bodies  of  Belf-complete  neural  systetna  which 
I     are    almost   if  not  entirely  di-wonnected  from  each  other, 
^bhich  at  all  events   In  animalH  of  lower  grades    may  I>e 
^Ktinpletely  disconnected  from  each  other  by  the  knife  ;  and 
^we  note  that  these  separated  nervous  syatema  Iiavc  eadi 
their  forma  of  motor  expression  when  thus  separated.      Wc 
are    thus    forced   to   assume  that   the   activities  of  these 
I     Beparste  systems  within   the  same   individual    body  have 

eorrespondent  to  them  scpnTate  couscioustiesses. 

I  ^Ve  note  furthvr  that  ae  these  separated  systems  vary  iu 

I     complexity  so  their  motor  expressioaa  vary  iu  complexity, 

!     ftttd  if  we  view  the  individual  animal  as  a  whole  we  are 

able  to  aanert  tliat   lliere  ia  a  liiei-nrchal  order  in  which 

tfaeae  systems  may  be  graded,  and  we  judge  therefoi«  that 

ifaero    must    be    n    corresjKinding    liiurarcliy    uinangst    the 

incident  consciousnesses. 

We  are   able   to  aAsert  furthcrmort:   that  where  these 

Btinct  syslenis  are  not  totally  separated,  where  syateroa  of 

complexity  are  lightly  connected  with  systems  of  great 
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complexity,  theu  the  systems  of  higher  complexity  must 
of  the  greatest  moment  in  oBcctiDg  the  total  activity  wl 
the  ilistiiict  systems  net  aa  one  Bystcm  ;  and  where  we  dis- 
cover some  one  neural  system  wliich  is  uf  iiumensely 
greater  complexity  uud  iutegraliou  tlian  all  other  difltiuot 
systemB  within  the  same  body,  08  the  bmin  system  io  allfl 
highur  luiimnis  ia  related  to  all  other  neural  systems,  then 
we  must  assume  that  this  system  Ls  of  pre-cmiiipnl  import- 
ance in  the  toliil  tiysttimic  action  which  occurs  when  the  less 
important  system*  merge  their  actintics  with  the  grea' 
system. 

Correspondingly  on  the  psychic  side  we  must  assume 
that,  where  these  distinct  consciousnesses  are  not  wholly 
eepat&ted,  ttio  total  pulse  of  the  new  consciousness  formed 
by  the  niiification  must  be  influenced  by  the  elemenlaio' 
consciousnesses  which  are  unified,  in  pmportion  to  their 
importance;  and  iu  the  case  of  all  higher  animals  where 
one  of  the  neural  systems,  viz.  the  brain  system,  is  of  suchfl 
notable  complexity,  we  must  assume  that  to  it  must 
correspond  a  pre-eminent  infl;ience  in  the  constitiitiou  of 
the  pulse  of  the  new  coiisciousuess  which  is  formed  as  the 
result  of  tliia  unitication. 


less 
it«^ 


§  21.  But  it  is  to  bo  noted  further  thfit  dissection  of  the 
animal  man  shows  the  same  general  unaiigcmeuL  of  neiiral 
systems  in  him  that  is  found  in  the  higher  animals,  excepl 
that  the  bmin  ayeteni  in  man  is  of  immensely  greater  comt 
plexity  thai)  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  and  correspond- 
ingly  dominates  the  whole  complex  system  which  in  formed 
by  the  tmilication  of  the  separate  neural  systems  wlii 
exist  side  by  side  with  it.  Such  being  the  case,  we  ougfa 
to  be  able  to  verify  our  hypothcsia  by  direct  appeal  to  our 
own  mental  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  wliat  man  speaks  of  as  his  conscious- 
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neas  appears  to  the  average  observer  to  be  ootncidcnt  with 
the  activity  of  his  braiu,  wtiich  has  the  same  general  forms 
of  expreseion  that  are  found  connected  with  brain  action  in 
the  lii^bcr  auimale;  alt-hou<;h  these  fornix  of  expniuion  in 
man  are  much  more  highly  developed,  are  enormously  more 
coonplex.  tliau  the  corresponding  fomi!>  of  t-xprtission  in 
animals,  jnst  as  ve  abould  expect  them  to  be  in  considera- 
tiim  of  the  great  increase  in  development  and  compluxity 
noted  in  the  brain  of  man  when  it  is  compared  with  tlie 
brsin  nf  the  bipheitt  animal  below  him  in  the  scale. 

Activity  in  man's  brain,  as  we  have  said,  hsis  tlie  same 

^gencml  forms  of  cxprc-sHion  that  arc  found  connected  with 

brain   action    in    tlie   higher   animals,  hut  one   special 

)rm  of  this  exprvKsion  in  man  has  Iwcome  so  immensely 

ieveloped    that   it  appears  practically  as  an  entirely  new 

Ftn>^  of  cxpTCsaion  and  is  indeed  the  diatinguisbing  mark  of 

I's   brain  capacity :  1    refer  of  course   to  the    fonn    of 

prenion  which  we  call  speech,  with  its  special  elabora- 
tion in  written  language.     It  is  the  puli^e  of  conseiousooss 
^coincident  with  the  brain  activity  within  me,  and  which  is 
itiraiLlIy  expressed  in  speech  or  written  liuiguai^,  wliicli  1 
[call  my  coDsdousneBs. 

But  as  there  are  usually  within  me  other  minor  neural 

[systems  more  or  leas  disconnected  from  the  brain  system, 

'and  whidi  have  the  same  geuenU  forms  of  uxprcssioit  noted 

in   connection  with  the  activities  of  similar  mimtr  neural 

systems  in  the  higher  animals,  1  must  assume  the  exist- 

«nc«  within  me  of  minor  consciousnesses  coincident  with 

■the   activitiea   of  thene   minor   neural    systems  within  my 

ly.  There  must  be  minor  conitciousDesses  connected 
with  these  expressions  of  activity  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  and 
Df  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  seem  to  talce 

ICO  without  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  hraJti ;  and, 
as  we  should  expect,  these  actions  under  such  conditions  do 
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uot  aGect   the  pulse  of  consciousness  which  is  coincideQ't' 
with  the  pulse  of  braiti  activity. 

ll  i»  the  prc-tiittincul  oousciuusncss,  the  bniin  conscious- 
ness, the  "speech"  cousciousncsa,  which  is  all-importiiut  in 
our  consideration ,  for  it  is  the  only  eousciousness  within  my 
body  wliiuh  has  Uie  capacity  to  influence  ihosa  trains  of 
thought  which  iinally  express  themselves  in  logical  foriua 
und  in  s^wken  uud  written  lan^'uu^,  aud  the  only  coiiacioiis- 
neas  with  which  iutrospeciion  and  therefore  psycholi 
can  possibly  deal. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  brain  is  not  totnlly  disconni 
fnmi  the  minor  neural  uystcinB,  if  our  hypothesis  l>e  c 
we  should  not  he  surprised  to  note  time*  when  und 
ocrtaiu  conditions  the  minor  consciousnesses  and  the  p: 
eminent  consciousness  would  mei^  inM  one  wider  system' 
in  the  constitution  uf  which  the  "speech  connciousness " 
would  of  course  have  a  vastly  preponderant  influence,  but 
in  which  the  form  of  the  pulse  could  not  bo  without 
influence  trom  these  minor  consciousnesaes ;  and  this  is 
exactly  the  fact  whicli  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
difficulties  comiecLud  with  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
causal  relation  between  neural  and  mental  activities; 

The  psychic  coincidents  of  the  activities  of  the  sympathel^ 
nervous  system  an<l  of  tlin  spinal  ganglia  do  uot  ordiiuirily 
ap^tcar  bo  aifuct  our  pre-cmiucnt  consciousness  at  all,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  to  be  discussed  later  on,  iliey 
evidently  do  affect  this  pre-eminent  consciouancas.  Utt 
certain  conditions  we  are  conacigus  of  our  breathing  and 
the  activities  related  to  digestion  und  to  the  semi-refiex-. 
activities  due  to  spinal  ganglia  stimulation.  But  in  all 
such  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
"  speech  consciousness "  retains  the  preponderant  iulluence, 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  induence  from  these 
minor  cotiBciuusnesses  as  increments  to   the    pre-eminent 
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conseiousaees,  father  than  to  think  of  the  new  connootion 

as  involving  Lhi:  funiiation  of  a  new  and  Lciuporary  form  of 

I      conHciotisness  coincident  with  ihu  fomiation  of  a  new  and 

^■tBuipoznrf  fonn  of  neural  system,  as  la  probably  the  case. 


neui 


§  33.  There  are  two  other  points  to  be  noted  before 
ve  pass  to  other  considenitious.  Fint  it  in  evident  under 
ihifl  conception  Umt  any  coriscitnisness  ia  the  whole  meuta) 
(nUm  coincident  with  the  whole  pulse  of  actiWly  of  the 
neural  nyatcm  involved. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  activities  of  the  central 

g^  ore  moat  important  in  influencing  L!ie  form  of  this 

nervous  pulse,  but  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  neural  system 

remains  within  the  syatciu  its  activity  must  to  some  ext«nt 

influence  the  form  of  the  pulse;  although  it  is  possible  of 

eoorse  to  find  elemental  tvetivities  which  are  relatively  of  so 

little  importance  that  their  elimination  would  in  no  wose 

appreciably  affect  the  form  of  the  total  neural  pitlee. 

^K      II  appears  then  (if  for  convenience  we  limit  ourselves  to 

^^LaanBidt-nitioii  of  tlie  brain)  that  we  muct  aKaume  that  thi^ 

^^RnniD  consciousness  "  at  any  moiUKUt  ia  tlic  psychic  pulse 

correapoDdent  with  th&  pulse  of  the  whole  neural  system 

which    IB   coincidently   active:    that   the    action    of    the 

tenninal  urgaua,  and  of  the  neural  i^Iementa  which  connect 

these  Icrminfll  oi^ans  with  the  cortex,  and  of  the  cortex 

itself,  so  long  as   they  are   all  active  and  are  connected, 

Diuat  all   influence   the  conscious  pulse    of   the   moment, 

iillhongh  of  course  the  enormous  relative  im]>ortance  of  the 
utiTities  in  the  cortex  must  make  the  mental  coincidents 
ji  theee  actiWUus  of  enormous  relative  importance  in 
Influencing  the  form  of  the  conscious  pulse. 
It  appears  tlierefore  l!iat  it  is  only  becau-se  we  tnlce  a 
riew  of  consciousness  in  crosB-section,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  cortex  as  the  scat  of 
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consctonsnesfl,  and  the  tenniiial  organs  and  the  connectingj 
elenienU  as  mere  tuechaQical  tnoUia  for  the  stimulation 
the  curtcx. 

3f  C  represent  the  activity  of  the  cortes 

Cicitficfi  the  .stiiauliiEt  from  the  terminal' 
organ ;  and  if  the  diagram  represent 
the  a«livily  wlieii  llie  stimulus  from 
the  tenuiual  or>j«n  affects  tlte  foim  of 
the  brain  pulse ;  C  repraseiitiii^  tlie  activity  uf  the  cortex, 
Q  the  activity  of  the  terniiniU  organ,  and  tho  line  connectiDg 
C  and  o  Lhc  activity  in  the  uuiiral  couiiectiou  between  the 
cortex  and  the  terminal  organ  ;  then  the  dingrnm  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  C  id  not  niailu  niiiterialty  differvnt  fn>ro  C 

by  tiie  existence  of o ;  and  that  it  is  natural  tluit  thej 

only  noticrable  difference  between  the  two  pnlaca  of  con- 
sciousness should  appear  to  he  determined  by  the  differeuc 
between  C  and  C. 

Wlmt  is  more,  if  at  the  moment  just  before  the  terminal] 
organ  ie  stimulated  wc  have  C  ouly,  at  the  next  instant 
shall  luive  the  whole  ueiii-al  pulse  represented  by  C  o. ' 

and  only  later  the  pulse  represented  by  C o ;   and  this 

will  change  rapidly  Into  tlie  forms  C ,  and  C,  and  finallyj 

back  ugaia  into  C. 

It  is  easy  then'  to  see  why  we  have  come  to  consjdt 
only  the  diiferences  between  C  and  C,  and  have  learned 
believe  that  the  total  pulse  of  consciousness  is  only  diPfer-l 
entiated  by  changes  in  the  cortox  activity,  losing  all  tnick  i 
of  the  exceedingly  minute  changes  in  the  piilse  which  (ire 
deterniiiied  by  the  activities  of  the  terminal  oi^ns  and  of 
the  cunnecting  iihree,  which  minor  changa<)  do  not  affect  the 
pulse   of   consciousness   materially   at    any    moment,   audi 
scarcely  afl'ecL  it  at  all  at  the  moment  when  the  change 
con-ftsponding  with    actual    activity  in    the  cerebral    lieiiii-j 
spheres  attracts  our  attention. 
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§  23.  The  aeoond  potut  tu  wliich  I  would  draw  atteotioa 
is  this,  that,  il  is  iiec«asary  to  look  upon  the  brain  as  a 
aetiml  sjrstem  indeed,  but  as  tme  which  u  itself  a  complex 
of  intimately  conuecte>l  minor  ueunil  syattiius;  and  we  uiay 
assume  therefore  that  the  bniin  under  ccrtuin  cuuditionv  is 
capable  of  becoming  teuiporarily  f^pUt  up.  to  use  uii  expree- 
Hbm  of  Profeeeor  James's,  into  relatively  unrelated  systems 
^Brliich  Rt  times  may  find  their  expressions  correspondingly 
^■ipuated. 

^B  On  the  conscioiia  side  we  find  corrohorutiuus  of  this  view 
in  many  patholoftical  conditions.  We  note  double  conacious- 
nesaes  which  appear  in  the  same  person :  in  cases  which 
anj  cataiy  repi-odticed  for  experiment  one  consciousness  in 
J  a  luan  will  read  aloud  from  a  l>ook,  without  being  disturbed 
^By  the  fact  that  the  other  cousciousneM  is  writing  fhiui 
^mctation  whispered  into  the  oar.  These  coses  are  yencrally 
most  inorked  in  men  affected  by  hypnotic  or  other  trance 
I  gtatea.  and  appear  in  many  t'nnns  in  morbidly  neurotic 
^kfttients ;  but  in  leM  marked  fomis.  if  we  will  but  note  it, 
^Bwy  nppeor  in  the  perfectly  normal  lives  of  ouraelves  and  of 
PVar  companions. 

A  man  may  work  int«utly  with  bis  eyee,  say  at  drawing, 

and  be  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  hiciself 

ffhUtlinj;    a    tune,    which    whistling    exasperates     beyond 

^^Kasiire  some  fellow-man  who  is  listening  to  a  conversation, 

^Hnt  who  in  turn  is  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  Hash  frum 

^Kune  tremulous  light,  whirh  it»elf  is  just  as  exasperating  to 

Hie  draughtsman  iis  the  wliistlinjr  is  to  the  listener.      Here 

we  seem  to  have  incipient  double  consciousness,  auditory  on 

ibe  one  side,  and  ocular  on  the  otiier. 

But  thesa  double  consciousnesses  are   merely  extreme 
As  the  brain  is  made  up  of  multiple  systems  co- 
led   into   a  unit,  so   the  pre-eminent  coueciousuess 
must  be  assomed  to  lie  made  up  of  multiple  minor  con* 
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Bciousnesses  oorrwpondingly  unified,  which  however  may 
at  times  split  np  into  parts  acting  within  the  same  bodjr 
with  diverse  expressive  action.  Tlie  split -off  parte  aral 
seldom  of  siiythinp  like  equal  importance,  as  they  are  in 
eases  of  double  consciougness  like  thoee  to  which  vre  hare 
above  rcforrod.  In  ordiniiry  coses  the  spHC'OlT  parts  are  of 
minor  importauoe,  and  the  pre-eminent  consciousueid)  seems 
to  !«  hut  slightly  limited  by  the  loss  of  what  is  split  off. 

In  cases    of    su-culled    double    conyciousness    the  only 
evidence  of  the  doubleness  in  objective,  und  attracts  attentionl 
because  of  the  extraordinary  complication  of  the  two  sets  of 
expressive   actions  involved,  neither  of  which  in  ordinaiy^ 
e.Yperienoe    can    be    carritnl    on    wJthuut    vivid    subjectivoV 
experience.       The   subjectivn    expericuice    in    the    cases    of 
double  coasciouaness  is   moat   ofleu  aa  simple   as    itsual : 
where   the  man  reads  from   the  hook  while  ^vritiug  fVoin 
diotation  whispered  in   his  ear,  what  he  recognises  ns  his 
consciousness  is  limited  lor  the  most  part  to  the  reading ; 
it  may  ohift  inomt'nt^Lrily  to  the  dictation  und  writing;  but 
even  where  this  shifting  takes  place  he  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  bo  conscious  ^as  he  usually  employs  this  word)  of 
the  process  of  reading  aloud,  at  the  moment  he  13  conscious, 
of  the  dictation :  one  only  of  the  two  sets  of  activities  can] 
at  one  time  he  part  of  the  pre-eminent  consciousneSsS. 

And  here  it  may  Iw  well  to  repeat  that  the  evidence 
which  leads  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  notion  of'| 
double  consciousness  is  objective  evidence  based  upon  t^ 
observation  of  diverse  forms  of  expression ;  and  it  i.s  im- 
portant to  note  that  if  the  argumenl  from  this  evidence  to 
the  existence  of  the  double  coiisciuusues.s  is  valid,  then 
e^-idently  the  believer  in  double  consciousness  must  agree 
to  the  exisleneo  of  multiple  consciousnesses  within  as 
corresponding  vritli  the  miUtipUcity  of  minor  systems  co- 
ordinated  iu  the  brain :   beyond   that   he  must  agree  to 
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existeDC«  of  multiplo  cooBciotisDessefl  coincident  with  th« 
activity  of  those  other  neural  sysleins  within  our  Iwdy 
hich  iiru  so  far  separated  from  the  brain  that  tlieir  peychic 
coincicleuts  suMoiJi  or  uever  affect  tlu;  pre-eminent  cou- 
tcioQsness ;  multiple  cousciousuesses  coincident  with  the 
activity  of  those  other  neural  systerus  which  express  their 
Activities  not  in  speech  indeed,  but  which  do  express  them 
Qcvcrthelcss  in  motor  nsicti(in»  of  well  -  nxugnised  co- 
orduiated  forms.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 
double  conseiouiiness  therefore  corroborates  fully  the  state- 
leata  slieady  made  in  reference  to  the  emteace  of  minor 
les  of  coiisciiMi-sne-ss  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
neural  svKteiiLS  separuteJ  from  the  hiAtn. 


§  24.  The  pre-eminent  coueciousness,  of  wliich  psjoludogy 
I.  thus  appears  as  a  stream  which  is  Hepiirated  into  two 
cluitmela  at  times,  and  which  joins  again  into  one  stream  ; 
which  al  other  tiniM  loses  some  of  its  content  iu  la^'oons 
and  swamps  by  the  way,  tmd  again  on  the  otht;r  liand  •^jtins 
new  masses  of  content  from  brooks  and  streams  smaller 
than  itoelf  which  at  int«r\'aln  empty  into  it.  This  conception 
derived  from  iutrospectiou  con-esponds  with  our  notion  of 
tlM  action  of  the  brain  in  relation  to  t^o  subord  initio  neural 
syBtems  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  which  notion  is 
derived  from  objective  obseiTation. 

The  pre-eminent  conscioiianesa  for  the  most  part,  how- 
n-er,  does  not  seem  to  divide,  nor  to  lose  or  gain  subor- 
dioftte  uiuaaea  of  content;  for  the  most  part  the  stream 
flows  on,  now  turbulently,  now  smoothly,  its  practically 
level  surfaces  being  marked  with  certain  streaks  and  eddiea. 
Bat  if  we  examine  this  stream  of  consciousness  at  some 
Bpecial  momenl  we  find  the  Hurfacc  of  the  stream  broken 

into  wavelets,  in  and  amidst  wliich  some  higher  wave 
ipeant  and  sweeps  over  the  complex  surfece  :  wc  tind  that 
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tbe  pulec  of  consciotisnesa  is  mtule  tip  of  many  elemente,  if 
we  may  so  sp'uk  without  Wing  tliniiglit  to  nieain  svpurated 
elemcut«  in  an  atomifttic  seDse ;  the  tuasa  of  these  elements 
on  the  OTIC  hand  nrc  unemphatic  and  appcnr  to  form  na 
ananal)'sable  whole,  while  on  the  other  hand  aome  of  them 
ore  emphatic  and  stand  out  as  increments,  so  to  speak,  to 
this  unanalysable  whole. 

It  18  this  unanalysahlc  whole  of  which  wo  speak  as  the 
^dfl  <if  ■inatt'rrUioH  if  we  consider  moi'e  tlmii  one  muiaent  of 
eiipcrience ;  or  we  call  it  the  (ffo  if  we  conaider  merely 
the  luomeiit's  experience.  Or  as  Professor  ■Itiines  puts  it 
{Psychoktgy,  vol.  i.  p.  301)  :  "  Our  entire  foelitijj  of  spiritual 
activity,  or  what  commonly  passes  by  timl  name,  ia  rvally 
a  feeling  of  tiodily  activities  ichose^  rxact  nature  is  h^  moA 
mtii  overloiiktd.'* 

Tlie  increment  to  this  uiiaualysaMe  whole  we  speak  of 
ordinarily  na  the  prcaenutiou  to  tlu:  ego '  if  we  consider 
merely  a  moment's  experience;   if  we  consider  more 
the  momentj  we  Hpeak  of  the  observed  increments  as 
field  of  attention,  whk'h  consists  of  anch  eleuienta  as  make 
np  our  reco^iijud  aeiiiiatiuiiis,  uuiotiunti,  thuuglits,  and  acts  of, 
volition  for  iuBtance.  ^ 

The  ego  with  which  Psychology  has  to  deal  is  clearly  an 
untinnlyiml'le  whole  and  part  of  coniiciousuenft ;  as  it  lies  not 
within  the  field  of  attention,  it  must  therefore  lie  within 
tlie  fitild  of  inattention  ;  uor  can  T  Snd  tliat  there  ts  any- 
thing in  this  feeling  of  egohood  that  is  not  in  the  field  of 
inntteiili'>n  also,  nor  anything  in  this  field  of  inattention 
which  ia  not  part  and  parcel  of  my  egohood.     The  ego  and 

^  Thii  in  &  »oinowlut  ini^curate  luw  of  kngurt^,  for,  na  Dr.  J»in«B  W4rd 
;ays :  "Soif  tlicii  is  cno  frf««&tatJoii  amuiift  ottiors,  tha  runilt,  like  them,  of 
th«  (lilTcrBiilintiou  of  tlie  uriKtiiiJ  I'uuliauum.  But  it  Is  nWioun  tlut  tlib 
pmmtatiou  must  b«  in  •xi«1(>iir»  fmt  before  other  iirMenlattonii  can  b«  re- 
Ut«d  to  it.  On  th«  oth»r  hand  it  is  only  in  tnd  hy  ui«4n»  of  niicli  i«UtiaiM 
thftt  lb«  c<nic«|>tiOQ  of  Mif  ii  compMcd." —Article  "Ftydwlvgr."  Aiey. 
JSrOawiica,  p.  83. 
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the  Held  of  inattention  thei-cfor«  would  seem  to  be  one  imd 
the  same  thing,  the  dillereuces  in  the  application  of  the 
buit^  detemiined  merely  by  differences  of  point  of 
The  eg(i  appears  to  tw  a  pei'ttidUitit  unity  Iweaiise  it 
rctatively  permanent  cootinnum,  Aud  an  unnnnlysable 
whole  to  which,  or  rathei-  out  of  whicli,  the  elenienta  that 
give  ns  the  phenomena   of  attention  nppear    to   ariae   as 
incrementa. 

Now  thia  experience  of  oiira  ooiTesponda  completely  with 
ourcouceptiou  of  the  action  of  the  pi-c-emiueut  uoural  ayatem, 
i^  the  brain.  We  must  conceive  of  the  physical  nctioD 
in  the  ocMsrdinated  neural  system,  of  which  the  Iirain  inrins 
Uie  maas  and  centre,  as  a  puljie  of  autiviiy  made  up  of  iirnay 
oorrelAted  suliordinute  sctivitieti.  Muut  of  these  Hulionlinate 
activities  will  be  uuvmplmlic,  and  will  appeai;  only  as  aifectiug 
the  unanalj-aable  whole,  but  some  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
emphatic  and  tliiu!  to  stand  out  detkrly  from  Uie  mass. 
Tlie  empliosis  of  these  special  elementa  may  be  due,  and  to 
m.  great  extent  cither  directly  or  indii-L-ctly  is  ilut-,  to  the 
stimulation  of  high  activity  in  the  organic  parte  which 
sin>t«;h  out  from  the  brain  mass  ns  tcnninal  organs  j  but  na 
the  trtlior  hand  ihiii  emphasis  may  also  he  due  to  the  rise 
of  activity  in  subordinate  neural  systems  other  than  the 
hrain  system,  which  are  ordiuurily  without  iuiluence  upon 
tbo  poise  of  brain  activity,  but  which  under  certain  special 
eonditioDS  of  activity  influence  the  brain  system. 

§  25.  We  are  now  prepared,  1  thijik,  lo  consider  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  splitting  off  from  the  brain, 
tad  igaiu  the  attachment  to  the  brain,  of  these  subordinate 
Bjstems ;  and  thoee  conditions  which  determine  the  sidittiog 
ofTintn  separaiw  strata  of  the  brain  activity  itself;  and  also 
the  differentiations  of  consciousucss  coiucid&ut  with  this 
splitting  off. 
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Am  we  have  already  seen,  we  can  as  pgyehologisU  bring 
forward  in  direct  evidence  only  the  pr6-«niin«nt  conscioiw- 
oe^e,  oiily  the  psycliic  stales  coiBcident  with  the  action  of 
the  brain.  The  pre-emioent  consciousness  we  may  indicate 
by  the  hu-ge  klter  C.  Subordinftte  conRcioiisnessee  may  be 
indicated  by  small  c\  which  may  be  numbered  to  distinguish 
tliem  from  one  another. 

C  then  \s  apparently  what  it  Ls  Liecauae  of  the  possible 
iaolated  existence  of  e},  t-*,  f*,  p',  c'",  .  ,  .,  e". 

Any  c  which  is  but  lightly  connected  with  the  whole 
8}'8tcm  may  be  cut  off  froin  C  wilhoub  BiiatoriuJly  altering 
the  fulness  of  C  ;  and  tliia  may  be  effected  in  the  first  place 
by  iL  mere  physical  disconnection  of  the  nerve  imcl  which 
tmit«s  the  brain  with  the  subordinate  neural  system  in 
question.  Of  this  form  of  disconnection  pathulogy  and 
surgeiy  present  us  with  numerous  exuniplea.  and  the  dis- 
api^^iiranvc  of  such  elements  from  the  pre-eminent  conscious- 
nesa  presents  to  our  minds  no  difficulty. 

If  the  neural  system,  of  which  the  pulse  of  activity 
corresponds  to  tlie  c  in  (jiiestion.  is  in  tlie  mass  of  the  braiu, 
then  this  e  may  disappear  fi'oni  C  at  times  ns  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  what  we  call  the  "  aasociative  fibres,"  in 
which  case  it  may  reappear  when  new  fibres  Uuke  the  place 
of  tliuse  destroyed,  (h-  f  may  diwappjar  aa  the  result  of 
destruction  of  the  iiubordiuate  ueiu'a)  system,  in  which  case 
this  r-  doi>s  not  it^lf  reappear:  in  those  rare  eof^es  of  this 
tatter  tji^e  where  the  c  does  eventually  seem  to  reappear, 
we  must  assume  that  .40me  other  neural  system  than  the 
one  oxtirpal«d  has  come  to  act  approximately  as  the  extir- 
pAtod  system  did.  This  ease  presents  also  no  R]>ecinl  ditli- 
cttltiy. 
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§  26.  But  there  appears  to  be  another  way  iu  which 
there  may  be  produced  a  diseontinuity  of  the  minor  «'8  in 
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lion  to  die  whole  C  without  doAtroTiDg  th«  oontinnity  of 
either  C  itself  or  of  the  c'a  thcniBelves ;  and  this  withouL 
Qocessarilf  involving  destruction  of  the  neural  connectioii 
btiiig  bvtweun  Uic  systems. 

The  action  of  the  pre-eniioeut  conscioasnees  C,  or  of  any 
9ubordtnato  consciousness  k,  is  to  lie  conceived,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  as  a  reverberant  continuum.  It  seems  not 
illegitimate,  therefore,  to  picture  these  ntatEus  a»  similar  to 

:h  a  physical  reverberant  continuum  as  the  vibratiou  of  a 
ig.  or  better  to  such  an  one  as  the  pulsation  of  an  nir- 

The  conscious  activity  may   be  spoken    of  in  physical 
rmbols  as  haviug  0)  amplitude,  and  (2)  tiwu-rhythm. 
This  amphtiiiio  appears  when  we  compare  diverse  fltatoa 
to  their  relative  intensity;  this  rhythm  appears  when  we 
Dmpare  diverse  states  as  to  their  relative  excitement  or 
ion-excitement.     In  any  one  complex  system  C  any  one  of 
le  component  systema  i^,  c*,  r",  c*,  c*, .  .  .,  c"  may  bo  eup- 
poAad  to  vaiy  in  either  amplitude,  or  in  rhythm,  or  in  both. 
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§  27.  If  in  the  bnuit  the  aiuplitude  of  some  subortlinate 

irstem,  say  the  neural  system   which  gives  us  t^,  is  in- 

creoeed,  then  wc  have  <?  more  or  less  drawn  away  by  its 

mere  emphasis  from  the  mass  of  C  ;  and  we  have  c*.  r 

f,t^,.  .  .,  c"  forming  au  unaualysahle  loaae  against  which 

^ppean  e*.     This  mass  we  bave  iGarued  to  call  the  field  of 

natteutioii  (e',  «*,...,  c*,  ^, .  .  .,  c"),  standing  opposed  to 

'the  6eld  of  attention  (if),  an<i  r*  appears  to  ub  to  be  pre- 

Isented  as  an  incremeut  to  the  uimuaJysable  mans  c},  <:*...., 
■*,  r',  .  .  .  c",  which  we  rail  the  ego. 
I  As  above  described  <^  is  conceived  as  a  subordinate 
natem  within  the  grand  nystem  C,  the  corresponding  neural 
system  being  a  subordinate  but  inherent  part  of  Llic  braiu. 
Bat  Bome  other  c,  say  c*,  may  be  one  which  is  but  liglitly 
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connected  witti  system  C,  such  for  inBtance  ns  the  consciotis- 
uses  co-ordioate  with  the  action  of  a  spinal  ganglion,  or  of 
the  Bympathetic  s/stem.  In  tJiis  cam  wc  nhiJI  have  u  suh 
ordinate  consciousness  (c*).  which  is  usually  merely  a  part 
of  the  unanalysable  ma^n  that  we  call  the  ticid  of  inattention 
or  the  ego,  according  ae  we  take  one  point  of  view  ot 
another ;  but  it  U  a  conaciouaness  which  witJi  increase  of 
the  amplitude  of  its  action  uiay,  upon  certain  occasions, 
appear  as  an  increraent  tu  this  ego,  as  making  up  the  field 
of  attention. 

Exuniples  of  tlit»  typu  of  Qccaaional  rise  into  conscious' 
ocas  WG  have  in  the  persialent  attention  given  to  the 
painful  sensations  accompanying  demngements  of  the 
intestines,  or  accompan^'ing  the  difficult  breathing  in  a 
larcfied  ntinospliBre ;  the  inteetinnl  sensations  and  thoM 
accontpauying  normal  breathing  being  usually  quite  apart 
from  this  tield  of  attention. 

But  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  this  increase  of  amplitude  of 
^  or  c*  is  always  relative  to  the  amplitude  of  the  remainii^ 
elements  forming  C;  and  in  the  cbsk  of  r'  here  considered, 
the  rise  into  the  tield  of  attention  may  be  due  not  to  an 
increase  of  the  amplitude  of  c*,  but  rather  to  a  reduction  o\ 
the  amplitude  of  the  elements  c';  <r.  <?,  .  .  .,  c^.  .  .  .,  c^, 
Thus  we  find  our  nomml  breatliing  and  heart-beat  which  is 
DBually  unconscious  brought  to  our  attention  at  niomenu 
of  general  reduction  of  activity,  r.//.  when  we  arc  about  to 
fall  asleep.  ■ 
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Now  fi-ora  what  we  know  of  neural  action  it  is  apparent 
that  frequent  recurrence  of  cortain  activitiea  in  one  neural 
system  which  is  a  subordinate  part  of  a  wider  neural  system 
will,  in  the  first  phice,  lieterminr  sp(;ciftlly  intimate  con- 
nections hflween  the  aubordiiiata  system  and  all  the  rest  of 
the    whole   larger  system;    and  will,  in    the  second  place, 
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through  the  eslabUsbmeDt  of  nicely  adjuated  nutritire 
relatious.  reduce  the  disturbance  of  tlie  whole  Bystem  caused 
hy  the  action  of  the  aubordinate  sy9t«in ;  wtU,  in  other 
words,  iucreaae  tlie  tendency  to  activity  of  the  wider  syateni 
as  a  whole,  upon  the  reciirreace  of  the  activity  in  the  mib< 
ordinate  syMetn. 

This  we  may  express  in  correspondent  psychic  terms,  by 
saying  that  in  oonnectioa  with  the  recurrence  of  the  appear- 
utoe  of  an  activity  c^  as  a  preaentation  to  the  rest  of  U, 
there  will  gradually  appear  a  reduction  of  the  relative 
difference  of  amplitudo  between  c*  and  c",  «*, .  .  .,  C*j  e*, .  •  ., 
e'.  and  that  finally  c*  will  no  longer  appear  as  a  pre&cntfttion 
to  the  ego.  as  an  element  of  attention,  but  will  be  lost  in 
the  analyaable  uuus  of  the  ego.  will  become  part  of  the 
Id  of  inattention,  and  will  bo  called  unconscious  by  those 
who  identify  conscioasoesB  with  attention. 

We  havi:  here  then  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
loss  of  consciousness,  so  called,  iu  connection  with  recurrent 
neonU  activity,  the  well-known  phenomeua  of  habit ;  which 
pbenoniena,  as  we  have  seen,  although  explained  by  the 
theory  that  nettral  action  prxxluctA  consciousness,  are  not 
explained  by  the  opposed  theory  that  mind  priHluces  the 
bodily  activities.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  seldom  a 
complete  loss  of  conscionsnesa  even  in  the  deepest  sleep, 
Tuther  i&  there  a  sinking  of  certain  "elements"  Into  the 
field  of  inattention,  and  a  consecjuent  loss  of  memory  of 
them  iu  tJie  vivid  consciousness  of  waking  lif& 


'i,%S.  Now  let  us  turn  firom  this  consideration  of  the 
neunil  activity  companibh:  to  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion, lo  the  study  of  those  phases  comparable  to  rhythm  of 
vibration,  referring  again  to  our  analogue  in  the  physical 
,  world. 

We  recall  that  the  poises  of  air  vibration  affect  us  as 
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sotmd ;  that  a  complex  aerial  wave,  formed  hj  the  coales- 
cence of  waves  of  commensurable  rlijtliin,  produces  tbe 
coiiacioua  effect  which  we  call  a  tiarmony ;  that  if  anottier 
air-wave  appears  which  has  a  rhythm  that  is  not  com- 
mensurablc  with  the  rhythm  of  the  complex  wave,  90  far  aa 
the  effect  upon  c^nsciousnees  is  concerned  the  two  wavea 
exist  side  by  side  as  it  were  without  coalescence ;  there 
are  two  Bounds,  the  harmony  is  still  there,  and  beside  it 
A  separate  note.  But  if  thta  new  wave  ha<t  a  rhythm 
which  is  coramensiirable  with  the  rhythm  of  the  complex 
wave  then  there  ia  drntutcenct*,  and  00  far  as  tbe  effect 
upon  consciousness  is  coaceniod  there  are  no  longer  two 
sounds,  but  one  harmonious  sound  still  more  complex 
than  that  which  existed  before  the  new  wave  effect  was 
experienced. 

Rt^tuniiiig  now  to  the  consideration  of  multiple  con- 
ecioHsuesacs.  let  ua  attempt  to  express  the  general  nature  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  the  above  is  a  special  example. 

If  the  whole  system  C  is  acting  within  a  certain  rhythm, 
and  if  some  elementary  system  <^  within  this  whole  C  comes 
to  act  in  another  rhythm  which  is  incommensurable  with 
the  rliytlim  appearing  iu  C,  then  c^  will  be  practically 
disconnected  from  the  remainder  of  C.  i.e,  from  c'.  r.  , 

Incommeiisiirability  of  rhythm  of  activity  exiBting  be- 
tween the  whole  brain  system  and  some  atibordinate  etystam 
will  thus  accoimt  for  the  occasional  disappearance  from  con-  M 
BciousnesB  of  elements  which  usually  uome  into  the  field  of 
attention.  l;)uch  cases  arc  typified  in  the  well-known  fact 
tiiat  in  the  intense  excitement  of  battle  the  soldier  may 
receive  a  wound  of  which  he  knows  nothing  imtil  the 
excitement  is  past,  when  he  discovers  the  injury  by  the 
exeeasive  pain  it  occasions.  Here  a  higli  rhythm  in  the 
rest   of   C  excludee  r*.  which  cannot  attain  such  a  high 
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rbythiu,  although  ia  ordinary  cases  it  (c")  would  form  part 
of  the  complete  C  in  its  normal  rhythm. 

In  everjrday  life  we  have  Ivarned  to  exclude  a  diaagre«- 
ahlc  psychosia  by  prodacing  in  oiireolvps  a  state  of  conacioiia- 
Dess  of  ft  uew  ihytUm  with  which  the  rhythm  of  the 
disagreeable  psychosis  is  incommensurable.  To  get  rid  of 
a  moderate  tootliacbu:  wc  are  wont  to  bite  vtry  hard  od 
some  aubalaoce,  or  press  our  teeth  together  with  great 
force,  so  tfaat  we  get  an  intense  pressure  aen.ontion  which 
deterroines  the  rhythm  of  the  moment's  consciousness  and 
excludes  the  minor  activity  thai  is  diBagrceiible.  The 
phenomena  which  the  "  faith  cure  doctors  "  make  so  much 
of  are  of  a  similar  nature.  These  "  doctors "  teach  their 
patients  to  reduce  the  rhythm  of  the  activities  of  the 
unhealthy  parts,  and  they  accomplish  this  by  raising  the 
intansitj  of  mental  ptiases  which  are  exclusive  of  the  phaaea 
with  which  the  activities  of  these  unbculthy  parts'  are  coin- 
cident; they  merely  exaggerate  what  we  all  do  when  wc 
try  to  foiget  our  ills  by  "  tliinking  of  something  else."  They 
thus  make  use  of  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of  mental  surgery, 
wliich  at  the  anme  time  involves  rest  from  action  iu  the 
'neural  parta  which  are  out  of  order;  and  this  rest,  if 
persisted  in.  may  result  in  the  recupemtion  of  these  parts, 
provided  the  trouble  is  not  of  a  serious  nattire.  TIiih  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  explanation  of  siich  real  cures  as  are 
ucomplished  by  the  method  of  "  sugf^esUon." 
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This  conception  of  connection  tlirough  commensurabili^, 
aztd  diaconuection  through  incommenetimbility,  will  also 
account  for  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  field  of  atten- 
of  certain  elements  which  usually  do  not  appear  to 
liffeeC  ctmsoiouBneHS  at  all ;  casen  which  are  typified  in  the 
wcU-TCCOgnised  fact  that  when  genfral  excilenient  ia  laak- 
iDg,  when  we  arc  depressed  in  body  and  spirit,  when  we  are 
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awaking  froin  sleep  iinil  ore  dreumiag,  then  glimdular  and 
stomachic  seDsations  afl'ect  the  stream  of  oooscioiisitees 
which  cannot  possiblj  he  made  to  nllect  it  in  the  hount 
(if  active  vigorous  waking  life.  Here  a  subiioriiially  low 
rhythm  in  C  enables  c^,  which  c&ntict  attoiu  the  normal 
rliythm  of  C,  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  of  C 
uow  acting  in  a  siibnnnnRl  rhythm ;  enables  it  actually  to 
affect  C  liy  tU  sujierior  Hmplttiide,  bo  that  it  (c^)  ajijKjai-a  as 
au  increment  to  the  ego.  as  part  of  the  field  of  attention. 

It  is  to  be  notpd  that  (^  and  c",  as  mentioned  above,  en 
wlu;ii  tlius  piaetjuiilly  distxiutit?'Ct«d  from  the  vv»t  of  C 
through  the  incommensurability  of  their  rhythms,  must 
still  be  assumed  to  be  consciousnesaes,  but  not  conscious- 
nesses which  arc  able  to  affect  the  prr-eniinentconsciriusnesB 
which  thinks,  and  describes  its  cuiiJitious  in  <ipeech  and 
written  word. 

We  have  here  then  an  explanation  of  the  phenumuna  of 
the  occasional  loss  of  coiisciouaiicss  in  connection  with 
activilien  wliich  are  usually  conscious,  and  alsu  of  tin-  gain 
of  consciousness  in  connection  with  activities  which  are 
iieuully  unoonacious ;  phenomena  wliich  we  have  seen  above, 
although  explained  by  the  thoorj'  that  mind  jn-ofluea 
neurnl  acliun,  are  not  explained  by  tlie  op|i06ed  ihenry  that 
neural  action  ^n-oducrs  mental  offecta 


§  :29.  We  tim»  see  that  it  is  possible  to  state  the 
liyputbesig  of  j^ianillelism  in  terms  which  euablti  us  to 
account  for  thu  phennuieua  which  apjiear  to  present  in-  fl 
sitnnountable  obstruction  to  the  acceptance  of  both  of  the 
theories  which  are  founded  npou  tlic  u«iial  view  of  the 
causal  connection  between  mind  and  matter.  Note  linal 
paragraphs  in  §§  27  and  28.  Tt  seems  to  mo,  therefore, 
that  it  is  proper  to  adopt  tlio  theory  of  parollelism  as  a 
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Forking  hjpochesis,  using  it,  so  far  ns  it  is  available,  as  a 
of  unifj'iag  aieiital  plieuiduena,  until  it  cfto  be  showii 
'  to  be  invalid  or  inappUcablo.  I  myself  bavc  not  discovered 
any  directions  iu  which  it  Eftila  of  applicability,  oud,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  we  »liall  find  it  very  helpful  in  the 
ocmiprdieasion  of  many  mental  pliuiiomena  which  are  not 
«B8iiy  expressed  iu  teniia  of  the  theories  wluch  it  displaces. 

^§  30.  Before  X)A>^iiig  ffom  this  subject  I  think  it  luay 
well  to  speak   brieHy  uf  certain  objections   raised  by 
I'rofppsor  .Tamos  to  iho  "  Mind  Stuff"  theory  to  whicli  the 
^.Jiypothesis  here  presented  may  eeem  to  some  to  be  closely 
Ifellied.     Tfe  examines  a  number  of  ar^nuente  in  favour  of 
this    Lheor^'    for    the    puijNWe  of  showing  their  weaknetts: 
,  these  objectioDs  I  wish  now  to  lake  np  iu  the  order  of  liis 
presentation,  to  show  that  they  do  not  uH'ect  the  hypothesis 
I  support 
^B      The    Gmt  argument   cxaiuinvd    is   tite  Leibnitxian    one. 
which  we  may  quote  from  Professor  James  in  full  (Payehoio^, 
^voL  i.  p.  1 64). 

^B  ''The  nBinVmtim  vinkU,  the  minintUTii  auJiliilr,  mtc  objucta  composed 
of  jiattx.  How  can  tbe  wliult?  sSout  the  («i)se  uolecs  each  port  dotal 
And  yet  tach  ])art  does  so  without  bung  M>pant«ly  eeniible.  Leibidtc 
all*  the  Uital  coni«cioti«i)vMi  nn  '  npercuptioii,'  t)i«  niippoKil  inwnsilile 
cansdoomoiB  by  th«  hadiv  of  'potiti'*  porcviiliuiiH.' 

•To  jnUgo  of  the  latt*r,'  he  saya,  'I  aid  ftccniU>iat;d  to  uee  the 
eunple  uf  iIh-  ruariu);  uf  ibe  wa  witli  vliicli  one  is  oanuilcd  wlion 
mm  tJie  nhon.  Tv  hear  tliin  nom  a*  our  iIokc,  ouk  niuxt  Iicat  tlie 
paU  which  mnpoM  iu  totalily,  Uiut  it,  tliu  iiui»o  of  ouch  wnvc,  .  .  . 
■ltliuuf(h  Uiid  uoise  would  out  be  noticed  if  ite  wav«  \tvn  uliine.  One 
uusl  be  afftcted  a  liutu  by  the  muvvniuit  uf  one  wiive,  onr  iiiiiU  hnvu 
«om»  p«rcepli«n  of  cjtch  wvunil  noiair^  bowcvoT  Nitinll  it  ht,  OtIiuru'iM 
0D«  would  uol  hear  that  of  100,000  wavoi,  for  «f  100,000  zeros  ana 
never  nuke  u  quautity.' " 


r 


Professor  James  auswura  truly  that  this  ia  "  an  excellent 
example  of  the  so-called  lallacy  of  division,  or  predicating 
what  is  true  only  of  a  collection,  of  each  member  of  the 
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colloction  distributivcly."     But  it  is  to  be  not«d  that  underfl 
the  hypothesis  here  presented  there  is  no  dependence  upon 
this  fallacy  of  division.     The  pulse  i>f  the  complex  systetn, 
which  luakex  up  any  moment  uf  our  ht^hMt  coDBciouHnosii, 
is  not  nssumoci  to  be  made  up  by  the  summatlOD  of  a  lot  of 
smaller  poises,  although  its  form  is  ucces&arily  dctcrmuiod  by 
the  form  which  these  subordinate  pulses  would  take  were 
they   not    part  of  the   syntem.       Tf   a    subortiinate    neiaal 
element  acts  out  of  relation  to  a  neural  eytitem,  it  involves 
the  existence  of  a  ph&sc  of  mentality  of  a  curt^un  deter-  fl 
minate  character ;    but  if  it  later  on  becom&i  part  of  a 
neural  system,  whilst  its  corresponding  mentality  influences 
the  pulse  of  consciouaness,  in  the  very  fact  tlitit  it  does  saH 
it  cannot  retain  the  deteniiinate  character  which  belongs  to 
it  as  an  isolated  element. 

The  assumption  of  the  "second  proof  presented  andj 
controverted  by  Professor  James  is  that  "  in  acquired  dex-  < 
teiitiea  ...  we  do  what  originally  required   a   chain  of] 
perceptions  and   voHtionH.      As  the  tictions  still  keep  their 
intelligent  character,  inlt^lligeiice  miiBt  sLJlI  preside  over  their 
execution."  | 

Under  our  hypothesis  this  apparent  loas  of  intelligence 
may  be  due  to  the  practical  "  splitting  off"  or  disconnection 
of  ]>arl  «f  the  conHiiuus  train  h8  IVufesAor  Jujuea  suggests, 
and  hia  furtJifi  suggestion  that  memory  may  have  lapaed,  is. 
iiuder  cvur  view  but  a  case  of  this  disconnection ;  but  more 
often,  under  my  view,  this  apparent  loss  of  intellifjence  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  intt^lligent  act  Irecomes  but  part 
oud  parcel  of  the  unanalysable  maas  of  unemphatic  con' 
sciousnuss  which  wc  call  the  licld  of  inattention. 

Professor  James's  thiid,  fourth,  ami  fifth  "proofs"  are 
to  be  similarly  re-expressed ;  and  the  ivst  of  them  seem  to 
me,  as  they  seem  to  him,  to  be  no  proofs  at  all. 
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§  31.  As  I  havt)  said  iu  n  prvccding  secUun  of  this 

chapter,  it  is  difficult  bo  consider  the  problem  of  ihe  relatioa 

mental  to  physical  activitliiii  without  beiiij;  led  afar  into 

!ie  droomUnd  of  metaphysical  suggestion,  with  which  as 

(lychologists  we  should  liavu  nulhinj;  Co  do. 
If  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  psycliic  somewhat,  of 
mentality,"  as  corresponding  to  elemental  neural  action, 
hy  should  we  not  also  assume  the  existence  of  some  form 
^of  "  mentality  "  corresponding  to  uuch  und  every  other  t'unn 
Hpf  what  wo  call  the  transfer  of  energy  ? 
^B     If  we  Bssttme  that  the  special  form  of  mentality  which 
^Pni  call  coasciousoese  is  determined  by  the  existence  of  the 
HVeverberant  continua  which   we  call  neural  systems,  why 
should  we  not  also  assume  the  existence  of  otlier  forins  of 
oOQScioiisnegs  as  being  necc^arily  coincident  with  the  exist- 
eoce  of  other  similar  forms  of  reverberant  continua  in  the 
physical  world  ? 

May  wc  not  assume  Uial  something  mental  akin  to  a 
consdousueBS  is  coincident  with  tho  vibration  of  the  string 
of  a  violin,  with  the  pulsation  which  determines  a  musical 
aotv  or  a  musical  haiiuony ;  mHV  we  not  sug<^eEt  even,  as 
F'echner  and  utUers  have,  tJuit  types  of  consciousness  nobler 
than  OUT  own  may  be  coincident  ivit)i  the  grander  continua 
rhicb  we  recognise  in  the  solar  sy^tom,  and  in  the  broader 
liverse  of  whidi  tttL^  solar  system  is  but  an  element  t* 

Beyond  this,  if  we  assume  that  our  own  prc-euiiuenl  con- 

aoiuneBa  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  uniou  iu  one  system 

of  what,  but  for  this  union,  would  liave  be*in  inferior  con- 

ifScionsncsscs,  why  should  we  not  also  assume  that  our  own  pre- 

liueut  conscioosness  may  under  certain  conditions  become 

Ktttached  to  other  toniM<ioU!m«tHes,atid  together  with  them  form 

k  stiU  higher  type  of  consciousness  ?     One  of  such  eonscioue- 

oeaaes  might  be  duttrrminetl  by  the  co-ordination  of  many 

human  cocscioiunesses,  might  be  a  "  social  consciousness." 
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If  Buch  higher  coii&ciousnt;^es  exist,  then  my  own  con-^ 
scioHsiieas  when  joiuing  with  others  iii  the  fonualion  of  a 
coQscitiitsness  of  more  complex  typu,  while  retaJuing  its  own 
general  qualities,  must  be  assumed  to  be  modified  in  the  fact 
that  it  hecouieK  part  of  thn  higher  cotiitcioiiSQess. 

We  should  uot  expect  to  gain  auy  direct,  definitely 
unique,  experience  as  the  result  of  becoming  part  of  such  « 
higher  couacioiisceas :  we  should  uot  expect  to  be  able  lo 
"  know  "  this  higher  consciousness  of  which  our  pre-eminent 
consciousuasses  are  elementary  parts,  any  mure  than  we 
&tiouId  expect  the  subordinate  conaciousnefses  which  go  to 
make  our  pre-eminent  conscioufiuess  to  "know"  our  whole 
pre-eminent  conaciousness :  we  do  not  think  of  a  sensational 
experience  as  knowing  anything  of  the  state  of  the  pre- 
eminent "  brain  cousciousuess  "  to  which  it  belongs  &b  a  part 

Bub  on  the  other  hand  the  subordinate  conaeiousness, 
as  part  of  a  pre-eminent  couaciousiiesa,  uiuat  have  a  "  feel " 
different  from  that  wliich  it  would  have  were  it  isolated  or 
tetnpoitirily  disconnected  therefrom ;  and  we  mig^t  expect 
to  experience  a  difference  of  "  feel"  where  our  pre-eminent 
consciousness  becomes  part  of  b  liigher  nysttero,  aud  a  further 
difference  of  "  feel "  when  this  bond  is  dissolved. 

Tha  change  of  experience  which  we  note  when  in  a  great 
assemblage  of  enthusiastic  people  whose  minds  were  turned 
in  one  direction,  seems  to  lie  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
think  of  to  the  grasp  by  tlie  iuiHvidua!  conaeiousneBs  of  aj 
social  consciousness,  if  such  can  be  supposed  to  exist.    Sucl 
a  change  of  my  experience  may  not  impoasilily  Vie  due 
this  subsiiraption  for  tlie  time  of  my  limited  egohood  in,  and!  I 
as  part  of,  a  higher  egohood.     Who  has  uot  felt  this  in-l 
floence,  which  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  power 
revivalist  assemblages,  of  "  Christian  Endeavour  "  coijgrcasea,] 
of  political  conventions. 

Moreover,  wc  are  not  without  indications  at  times  of  th< 
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sobramptiQn  of  our  egohoods  within  still  broader  egohoods 

than  those  of  a  social  imturt:,      Wi;  uflcn  tf^cl  tliut  wt;  aiv 

swayed  by  gome  far-reaching  but  tU -defined   iufluence  of 

thi«  tiaCttrc,  the  eifects  of  which  we  experience  principally 

negatively  when  vre  break  away  from  it^     One  migbt  indeed 

cany  tliia  speculation  much  iurther  than  would  be  ai(pro- 

priate  in  a  work  like  this,  but  1  sliall  refrtiiu,  contenting 

^ftD>'seIf   with    quoting    oortaiu     liuce    from    Lowell's   poem 

^V  Under  the  Willows,"  where  he,  with  a  true  poet's  insight, 

Bme  expressed  most  beautifully  the  experience  to  which  I 

refer. 

Mj  SQul  woa  I«tt 
Oona  fnm  me  like  nn  auhe,  nnd  wIlU,  rcTiininod 
BBcanie  a  {nit  of  tlie  univenal  joy. 
Uy  wul  went  forth,  and,  mingUag  wilh  tho  treo, 
Danevd  in  tfae  learea  ;  or,  dosting  in  the  cloud, 
8»«  ita  whit*  double  in  tbe  straam  Mow ; 
Or  daa,  oablimisl  to  purer  ccfdaay, 
Dtlatad  in  tlie  broad  blu«  over  all. 
t  WW  the  wind  tlut  dappled  the  loab  gntn, 
The  tide  diat  crept  with  atulnei*  to  iu  root«. 
The  thin-winged  swallow  skAting  on  the  air ; 
The  lif«  that  gliiddened  everything  wai  mine. 

Wan  1  tb«n  truly  all  tbut  1  beheld  1 
Or  ia  this  ttrcam  of  heing  but  n  glass 
Where  tht  miad  tees  it«  viftioaary  Mtlf, 
Am,  wlien  the  kinglisher  llita  u'er  lit>  bay, 
Acroa  the  rirer's  hollow  htnvcn  beluw 
Hio  ptctltiv  tlito, — another,  yet  liiu  aaiuc  } 


Bat  tuddculy  lh«  •onnd  of  btmian  voice 

Or  footlall,  lik«  the  drop  a  ctiemiat  poUT?, 

Dalit  io  opBciou*  tilouil  pKcipitiilc 

The  cooscioosacn  tliat  Bccmcd  but  now  dinolvcd 

Into  on  MBcnoe  mnr  thou  its  own, 

And  I  am  narrowed  to  myself  onco  more. 


CHAPTER    III 


QB^KAL   DEFDilTIOXS 


19  tne  title  of  this  chapter  indicaws,  I  do  not  intend  tttn 
to  do  more  than  make  clear  to  the  reader  the  genera!  sub- 
ject of  our  dtudy.  In  later  chapters  (notably  Chapters  IV. 
and  XVI.)  I  sliatl  attempt  lo  define  in  a  more  accurate  and 
scientific  tnanncr  thti  several  subjects  of  dlacussioD. 


§  1.  Instincta  are  forces  within  lis  wliich  axe  organic, 
which  appear  in  us  because  we  are  organisms ;  which  lead 
08  to  undertake,  without  forethought,  actions  of  a  very  com- 
plex noturi!  involving  the  luovenieiit  «f  many  i>arts  of  tJie 
hotly  lu  relations  which  are  more  or  less  fixed,  nctions 
which,  as  the  biologists  aay,  are  more  or  less  thorougtily  co- 
ordinated. 

One  would  my,  for  inBtaticc,  that  I  act  inatinctivcly  when 
I  suddenly  raise  my  hand  and  arm  to  ward  oil'  the  blow  from 
ft  ball  which  some  boy  has  inadvertently  thrown  towards  me 
in  the  ardour  of  his  pky.  The  action  in  this  caaa  involves 
most  compliciittid  muiscular  adjustments,  and  is  determined 
by  nervous  changes  uf  a  very  intricate  kind;  and  yet  this 
action  takes  place  automaticnlly  as  we  say:  I  may  feel  it 
as  it  goes  on,  or  I  may  feel  its  eSecte,  but  I  do  not  have  to 
consider  how  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  act  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  fact,  if  I  had  to  enter  into  such  considera- 
tion, I  should  be  unable  lo  devise  the  prop4>r  means  of 
protection  in  time  to  save  my  head. 
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Such  actions  as  these  have  significanec  for  onr  welfiire 
OS  organic  beings  ;  they  guide  us,  for  instance,  Id  tlio  search 
for  food,  in  eRbits  towards  self-protection,  and  tlicy  enable 
us  to  gain  niauy  advantages  of  vridi:r  significauce  which  ure 
to  lie  atiidied  in  detail  later  on.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  tbejr  are  lut  dependent  in  an^  degrac  upon  our 
appreciation  of  the  adrantoges  tbey  bring  to  us :  they  are 
called  into  action  without  our  will,  mid  in  many  caaes 
cannot  lie  restrained  by  o»r  will  T  do  not  realise,  ibr 
instance,  aa  I  throw  tip  my  arm,  that  my  skull  a  in 
danger  of  being  cracked  if  that  hail  hits  it ;  I  do  not  throw 
op  my  arm  because  I  cou.<K:iously  desire  to  avoid  the  blow  ; 
in  feet  if  I  know  the  ball  caiinot  reach  me.  because  its 
Bi^t  is  limited  by  being  attached  tn  a  string  held  by  the 
boy,  I  still  am  likely  to  throw  u]>  my  arm  unless  I  make  a 
powerful  cRbrt  nut  lo  do  so. 

In  common  speech  idl  organiseil  uctious,  aiinilar  to  those 
above  described,  which  t^ke  place  without  forethought  are 
woDt  to  be  called  instinctive ;  but  even  common  seosc  ob- 
serves one  distinction  which  we  shall  see  later  on  to  In;  a 
most  iuijHirtaut  one.  We  all  note  tliat  souiu  itctious  which 
are  ttelibcrstely  undertaken  at  therfiret,  if  often  repeate<l, 
gradually  lake  on  the  qualities  of  instinct  actions :  we  gain 
what  we  call  kafnts  of  action  which  lead  us  fh  act  autointitic- 
ally,  without  forethought,  in  very  complex  ways.  The  pianist, 
for  instance,  Uams  to  play,  the  bicycle  rider  learns  to  balance 
himself:  but  finally  the  muscular  and  neural  adjustments 
involved  in  the  playing  and  the  riding  bt-come  quite  auto- 
matic :  it  becomes  di&lcult  for  the  pianist  to  play  the  wrong 
notOH  when  the  proper  svalc  is  placed  before  his  eye,  actually 
difficult  for  the  bicyclist  to  lose  his  balance  when  obstscles 
do  not  too  suddenly  appear  before  him. 

Now  although  the  existence  of  habit  is  commonly  noted, 
the  dUtinction  between   habit  and  instinct  is  not   made 
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much  of  by  common  folk ;  but  it  is  Deceesarj  lo  bear  it  iu 
mind.  Habits  may  be  calk-d  ^sr lufo-iiistincts,  and  this  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tnie  instincts  are  not 
learned,  that  Uiey  are  Ijoni  in  us,  tJiat  ttiuy  are  inherited 
from  our  ancestors  with  the  bodily  etnicture  which  is  given 
to  us. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  at  once  becomes 
evident  when  we  perceive,  ns  we  do  as  soon  iis  we  study 
the  euhject  with  care,  that  the  true  instincts  have  been 
acquired  by  our  race  because  in  the  long  run  they  have 
been,  as  they  in  general  atill  are.  valuable  to  life  under  the 
conditions  which  normnlly  arouse  them,  Had  not  blows 
upon  the  skull  been  destructive  of  life,  and  protection  from 
such  blows  advantageons  to  those  animals  from  which  we 
have  descended,  our  ancestors  who  gained  habiu<  uf  protect- 
ing the  skull  by  throwing  up  tlie  anu  would  not  havo  won 
in  the  struck  for  life,  whilst  those  of  their  kind  who  did 
not  act  thus  were  destroyed  without  leai'ing  descendants.' 

The  consideration  of  Instincts  then,  from  a  development*! 
standpoint,  shows  that  Ihey  lead  us  to  act  as  our  anceaton 
Imve  acted  under  ctinditions  similar  to  those  by  which  wo 
are  surrounded. 


I 


I 


§  2.  Heasnn,  as  we  usually  use  the  term,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliat  which  leads  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  new 
conditions,  to  guide  and  cliange  the  actions  which  ore  deter- 
mined by  instinct,  and  la  what  we  nuiy  call  the  variant 
factor  in  psychic  life.  The  word  "  reason  "  is  thus  useil  in 
a  brood  way  to  cover  mueh  that  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
intelligence ;  a.  usage  which  I  explain  in  the  more  technical 
chapters  to  follow. 

We  discover,  if  t  may  use  again  the  same  example,  that 

*  I  pnrpowty  omit  ti«ra  n.11  rafvraDM  tn  th*  comiiticintions  canted  by  the 
aAeto  of  (i^Mrlence  upiMi  innate  Inxtinet.     Sta  Clui]'lor  1 V. 
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the  ilight  of  blie  boy's  ball  is  restricted  by  tlie  string ;  we 
rcxsoD  chat  it  is  absurd  to  jiitii[>  aiid  tlirow  up  our  bands 
each  time  be  throvrs  it  at  us,  fur  it  cannot  reach  m,  and 
cannot  hurt  U8.  Although  at  lirst  vc  Diay  not  k.'.  ubtc  to 
control  our  instinctive  re«pouse,  we  finally  gain  ability  to 
cmitrol  our  action,  although  this  can  usunlly  be  done  only 
bj  indirwc  prooeaa,  by  not  noticing  the  boy  and  his  ball, 
or.  in  other  worda,  by  turning  our  nttention  in  some  oUior 
direction. 

§  S.  Tustinct  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  force  within  us  which 
tenda  to  m&ku  ug  act  under  certain  conditions  aa  all  otlicns 
act  who  are  of  the  eainc  oi-gauic  type-,  which  leads  us  to 
undertake  typical  reacCiona  ^Reason,  on  the  other  liand, 
appears  as  the  force  which  tends  to  make  us  var}*  from  such 
typical  actions.  The  meanings  I  attach  to  these  t^rnia  1 
believe  ure  thus  made  clear,  utid  i  think  the  rcaJrr  will  find 
no  difficnlty  in  understanding  my  usage  in  the  succeeding 
chapters. 


§  4.  -Perhaps  this  distinction  may  he  made  clearer,  how- 
ever, by  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  tlitferent  point  of 
view.  Let  ns  turn  to  the  study  of  the  very  beginnings  of 
that  amuml  life  which  is  to  occupy  our  tliougbt  to  so  large 
an  extent  in  the  pages  that  follow,  starting  with  n  somewhat 
vague,  bypotlietical  consideration.  Let  us  commence  1^ 
maklDg  only  the  smalloat  of  aasumptiona,  by  taking  for 
giauted  nothing  more  than  tlic  cxisteucc  of  the  very  simplest 
posuble  Tonus  of  living  matter  capable  of  growth,  and 
supposing  them  placed  in  an  environment  that  furnishes 
the  noonahment  upon  the  assimilation  of  which  this  growth 
depends. 

With  such  hring  matter,  under  such  conditions,  1  Wlicvc 
it  will  be  granted  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  tendency 
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to  what  is  called  "  fission "  in  the  living  mam,  or  in  otlicT'^ 
words  necessary  to  jwKlalate  Uie  Itreaiciiig  up  of  the  living 
mass  as  it  grows ;  for,  as  I'pof.  C.  IJoyd  Morgan '  has 
happily  exprrased  it,  in  Such  mosses  "  volume  tenda  to 
outrun  surface.  But  in  the  organic  cell  the  nutritive 
material  and  oxygen  are  absorbed  at  the  surface,  while  the 
explosive  changea  oteur  Ihmujjjhnut  ita  maas.  Increase  of 
size,  Uiorofore,  cannot  bu  uarriud  beyond  certain  liiuite,  for 
tlie  relatively  diniinisbed  suri'ace  is  unable  to  supply  the 
relatively  augmented  mass  with  nittterial  for  elalioration 
into  unstable  ennipounds.  Hence  the  cell  divides  to  alTord 
the  same  ma^  iiicn^aacd  siirfauc.  Tim  process  of  cell- 
division  is  called  fiaaiou,  and  in  some  cases  cleavage." 

That  such  fission  or  cleavage  does  lalce  place  in  low 
gradBS  of  living  matter  is  well  rei^i^Jsed  by  all  thoee  wlio 
use  the  microscope.  But  if  we  once  assume  that  this  fission 
or  clcavt4;e  takes  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  general  the 
new  masses  will,  aft«r  the  fission,  at  first  be  placed  oon- 
tignous  to  one  another,  and  as  the  process  of  division 
continues  that  they  will,  unless  disturbed,  tend  to  form  a 
group  which  we  mjiy  call  iin  uggregiite.  t'urtlicrrnore,  if 
the  process  continue  indefinitely,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
apparent  that,  unless  forces  in  the  en\*ironment  sweep  the 
newly-formed  elements  apart,  we  shall  soon  have  an  aggre- 
gate in  which  some  of  the  living  cells  art^  prcveuted  from 
absorbing  nourishment  by  the  mere  fact  tliat  they  are 
entirely  surrounded  by  their  fellow-cells,  and  thus  cut  off 
from  contact  with  the  euvironment  which  contains  this 
nourishment. 

It  would  clearly  Ije  of  advantage  to  these  simple  living 
forma  if  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  and  the  moat 

>  Animal  Lift  and  InUiliymee,  y.  iT.  Piof.  Ucrgiui  tblnka  this  abonld 
hi  knonti  u  "Sponcer't  Lnw,"  lu  Mr.  H«rb«rt  Sjwticer  Aret  clutly  mund- 
*i*d  it, 
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edeodvc  variatiou  in  this  respect  would  b«  fonnd  if  the  new 
cells,  as  they  were  fonned,  developed  a  tendency  Co  separate 
tlic[n5i.0ves  from  the  parent  cell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  iu 
very  low  fonnfi  of  life  wu  Bnd  what  the  biologist  calls 
"cilia";  minute,  and  more  or  less  active,  prolongationa  of 
the  cell  substanco  which  miiRt  tend  to  bring  about  separa- 
rion  between  the  cells.  The  niicroscope,  indeed,  shows  uh 
atill  more  simple  forms,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  life  that 
we  often  acarcely  know  whetlier  to  call  them  aniuia.1  ur 
v^Otablc,  which  have  this  power  of  separating  tlietoselvctt 
from  their  fellows,  through  the  agency  of  no  discoverable 
cilia,  bat  through  processes  which  we  fail  entirely  to 
compreheutL 

But  wd  moat  not  atnp  to  consider  these  low  forms  of  life 
too  closely,  faaciaatiug  as  such  study  might  l>c,  for  our 
interest  in  them  here  is  merely  in  relation  to  their  sur«-ival 
after  they  Imve  come  into  existence  through  the  rlivision  of 
the  parent  cells.  "What  is  of  moi-e  interest  to  iis  is  the 
lecoguition  of  the  fact  tliat  in  quite  another  way  Uk^  new- 
born cells,  necessarily  tending  to  form  aggregates  as  tlie 
result  of  fis-siou,  may  aecommndate  themselves  to  their 
eavtronment,  even  if  they  fail  in  tlie  attainment  of  miitu- 
ally  rcpulaivB  capacities.  For  this  accoinmodntion  may  be 
accompliahed  by  the  ac<iuisitiou  of  certain  differentiations 
in  functitiuing,  so  thiit  tlic  cells  of  tlie  surface  of  the  a|^jT()- 
gate,  and  those  that  arc  shielded  directly  from  contact  with 
the  nutritive  environment,  will  tend  to  react  differently,  and 
in  such  manner  as  will  result  in  a  transfer  of  the  nutriment 
{torn  the  enviromneiit  to  those  cellt)  that  are  placed  distant 
from  the  surface. 


§  5.  Let  xa  turn  our  attention  to  the  simplest  possible 
.forms  of  such  aggregation  of  which  we  can  conceive. 
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Tnr  ibe  puqjose  of  ilhistratioii  let  lis  take  the  abov~ 
diagram  to  represent  a  cross -sectidii  of  sucli  a  simple  aggre- 
gate wliicb  may  be  supposed  to  L>c  apptoximately  spherical 
in  form.  We  miij'  siippose,  tlien,  tliat  any  change  in  any 
one  cfill  of  Riicli  an  aggregate  will  teud  tu  liriiig  abuut  some 
alteraticiii  in  the  coIIb  adjacent  to  it ;  ami  on  the  other  hand 
Uwt  these  hitter  will  react  to  modify  the  action  in  the  cell 
firab  changed ;  thus  the  action  in  the  cell  first  affected  will 
not  he  the  same  an  woidd  liave  rt!8ulted  had  this  cell  not 
been  contiguous  to  the  other  cells. 

If.  then,  a  dt>turtHUicc  of  any  kind  whatever  from  the 
environment  reach  one  of  the  outer  cells  of  such  an  aggre- 
gate, this  cell  will  tend  primarily  to  react  upon  the  dis- 
turbing force  from  the  eiivironmeut  ii«  though  it  \v«re  an 
isolated  cell ;  nnd,  tccondariiy,  Lhia  action  will  he  luodlGod, 
or  lepresBcd,  or,  oB  the  biologist  says.  Inhibited  more  or 
le-8-s  fully,  by  the  Influence  of  the  other  cells  of  the  aggregate: 

Tims  in  the  verj'  lieginnings  of  the  life  of  cell  aggrega,- 
tion,  wo  have  two*  iiiSucnces  at  work ;  first,  the  clenieniai 
variant  injluaux  which  would  lead  any  cell  to  «ct  for  itself 
alone,  to  become  accommodated  more  or  less  perfectly  to  a 
stimulus  from  without  itself  without  reference  to  the  effect 
of  such  accommodatieii  upon  the  aggr^ate  as  a  whole  :  and 
we  have,  satmd,  the  madi/yinr/  infiucrux  Jrom  tht  aggregate, 
of  which  the  stimulated  cell  is  an  elemaut.     It  is   to  t>e 
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especially  noted  that  this  inHuence  froui  the  aggr^itte  nnll 
come  into  ploy  laia-  than  the  elenient«I  variant  influence. 

The  renJer  wiU,  of  coiuse,  rualtse  that  theBQ  influencG» 
vhicb  seem  &o  diverse,  as  we  ri«v  complex  orpmisms 
objectively,  are  in  fact  1)oth  but  aspects  of  that  which 
appears  to  us  as  the  basic  tendency  to  the  persiatenoe  of 
life ;  ibey  appear  in  oppuKitiuti,  U-cauftt!  of  the  &ct,  which 
will  beoome  more  clear  in  tiie  s«quel,  that  the  tendency 
bo  aim  towunhs  the  persistence  of  life  is  fuuduiuentaUy 
and  only  secondarily  relates  to  more  or  lew 
Kted  flggrogatee  of  elements.  But  it  \»  with  these 
aggregates  of  more  or  tees  complex  organic  form  that 
lnolog>'  boa  to  <Iva].  and  I  believe  tluit  1  »hall  not  be  mift- 
tmderstood  if,  for  tJie  sake  of  brevity,  I  often  refer  to  those 
divergeni  teodendcs  as  we  actually  note  them,  without 
reiteTat«<l  reference  to  their  bnsic  unity. 

§  6.  It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
wbMn  a  stimulus  from  the  enviromueut  reaches  such  nn 
aggregato  as  we  ore  considering,  and  where  it  acts  power- 
fully upon  the  superficial  oetls.  then  they  will  tend  to 
react  in  answer  as  though  they  were  isolatctl  cctU,  reacting 
thos  because  no  suQiciMat.  time  can  elapse,  between  the 
reception  of  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction,  to  permit  the 
influence  from  the  aggregate  to  come  into  play. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  the  sujierfictal  cells  which  are 
stimulated  to  be  more  or  lem  separated  from  the  mass  of 
cells  forming  the  aggregate ;  then,  ogaiu,  even  though  the 
BtimuluB  from  tlic  environment  be  not  very  forceful,  we 
shoold  expect  to  find  these  cclln  that  receive  the  stiuiulutj 
reacting  a»  though  they  were  isolated  cells  rather  than  as 
elements  of  an  aggregate. 

Rut,  on  Uic  other  liaud,  if  tbc  environmental  stimulus 
demand  less  forcefal  and  immediate  reaction  in  the  cells 
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tUrectly  fttimulated,  or  if  this  reaction  to  Uic  stimulus  be 
delayed  in  nny  way,  cheii  the  inttuenoe  from  die  t^regnte 
will  be  likely  tfl  be  pronoiiiicod. 

And  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  action  of  these 
aggr^tes  is  to  be  effective  for  their  own  pitrsiatciice  aa 
aggrtigHlfiH,  then  the  lenfleiicies  to  eleiiietital  variaul  action 
in  the  poiuponent  eoUs  must  ou  the  whole  be  subordinated 
to  their  action  as  parts  of  the  aggi"egate.  For  it  ia  not 
easy  to  understand  why  there  should  lie  persistence  of  such 
aggregatioiui  of  din'^rmitly  acting  cell  units,  unWs  the  cells 
which  form  tho  aggrt?gntes  iiro  at  leant  ua  well  adapted  to 
meet  tho  exigencies  of  their  euviroomLmt  iii  the  form  of 
aggregates,  as  they  would  he  if  they  were  separated  one 
from  anotlier;  and  it  is  rjiiite  imjiositiblti  to  imderstand  how 
there  could  occur  any  incrtaaHB  in  couiplesiiy,  and  rniy 
marked  differentiation  of  functioning  in  the  ccUs  tlius 
brought  together,  unless  we  Buppoae  that  they  are  bettor 
adfipted  to  their  envininment  in  the  form  of  an  agjrcgaie 
than  they  would  1*  if  tijey  iindcrtoolt  i<4<(uimtc  exiHtcucea. 

We  therefore  find  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  the 
great  probability  that  in  these  aggregutia  advantage  in  the 
persistence  of  cell  life  is  the  basis  of  such  increase  as  we 
find  in  complexity,  in  cloReiiess  «f  relations  Iketwci^n  the 
parts,  and  in  division  of  labour  of  the  several  parte  through 
dilTeiences  in  functioning :  tlic  culls  acting  sovvrally,  yet 
always  as  ports  of  an  aggregate,  Rud  in  general  ander 
normal  conditions  keeping  their  tendencies  to  slomental 
variation  in  subordination. 


§  7.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  forms  of 
life  a  little  more  complex  ;  and  at  the  start  let  me  ask  the 
reader  to  note  again  that  the  beginnings  of  the  diver- 
gencies of  functioning,  which  become  of  so  great  imimrtance 
in  all  higher  life,  are  involved  with  the  very  differenoes  of 
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actiun  that  occur  in  the  outer  cells  and  in  the  inner  uelLs 
of  the  simple  aggregates  we  have  been  studTing ;  differences 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stimuli  from  the  en^'ironmeiit 
directly  aiTect  the  outer  oella  ouly.  the  iujier  cells  beiu]^ 
ciUled  into  actiou  in  answer  to  stimuli  received  from  the 
outer  cells  which  alone  are  directly  siiumlated  by  environ- 
mental changes. 

Now  endeiitly  such  agjitregatea  as  we  are  considering 
cannot  hold  together  unless  the  relation  of  the  activitiea  in 
the  cells  ts  more  or  lesji  definite :  unlen  tJiese  BCtiviliea  are 
more  or  less  "  iutegrated,"  as  the  evohitionist  is  accustomed 
to  aay ;  unless  the  ccUs  depend  upon  uuc  another. 

So  soon  as  the  differetioe  of  functioning  becomes  marked, 
the  sgi^vgate  beooming  complex  in  its  nature  and  the 
interdependence  or  integration  hetneen  its  elements  gaining 
in  definitcnees,  then  we  no  longer  have  mere  aggregates,  bat 
we  have  what  we  usually  call  orgaiiisms. 

In  these  organisms,  from  the  ver)'  fact  that  their  cell 
nniu  are  mora  or  less  depeudcnl  upon  one  anuther,  each 
in6ucti<:e  from  the  environment  upon  one  eell  will  necessarily 
Iifcome  more  or  less  effective  upon  each  and  all  of  the  cells 
of  the  organic  w)iole;  and  the  cliwer  the  relation  between 
the  clemenlal  parta  of  the  organism  the  more  marked  will 
this  width  of  effect  become.  At  the  same  time,  pari  pas»u 
with  the  growth  in  complexity  and  in  integiatiou  of  the 
several  elements,  tlie  secoadary  influence  upon  any  one  cell 
from  the  mass  of  the  other  cells  of  the  orgimism  will 
cndently  become  more  and  more  complex,  and  hence,  witli 
scarcely  a  doubt,  in  many  coses  less  immediately  effective. 

Here  again,  as  witli  blie  simplest  aggregates  al)ove  spoken 
of,  we  see  that  when  a  Htimulus  rn>m  the  environment 
reaches  the  organism,  affecting  directly,  as  it  does,  only  the 
superficial  jKirts  of  the  oi-gunism,  if  it  be  very  jKJWcrful. 
these  superficial  parts  are  likely  to  react  as  though  they 
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Iiod  no  relations  to  the  orgnnism  as  a  >vbale ;  for  iii  audi 
.cases  we  niajr  tiui)pose  that  tbe  time  ttuit  elap-ies  between 
the  receptiou  of  the  8timuJus  and  the  reaction  is  innutTicicnt 
to  permit  the  influence  fi-om  the  organism  as  a  whole  to 
come  iJito  play.  And  vre  also  eee  that  any  wcakmaa  uf 
integration,  any  Failnre  of  the  bond  between  the  parts,  will 
result  iu  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  thiR  reaction  of 
the  stimulated  }>nrt6  as  though  they  had  no  relation  to  the 
organism  at  laryt:,  even  if  the  force  to  which  they  arc  called  ^ 
upon  to  react  be  not  especially  forceful.  f 

But  on  the  other  liand  if  the  stimulus  which  reaches 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  organism  bo  one  that  demands 
no  forceful  uor  immediate  reactiou  in  Ltie  titintnlatcd  port, 
or  if  this  reaction  be  delayed  in  any  way,  then  the  iutluence 
^m  the  aggregate  is  likely  to  be  elective. 

On  the  whole  we  see  tluit  iu  all  cases  thd  superficial 
part  will  tend  primarily  to  rea.ut  upon  the  stimulus  from 
witliout  as  though  this  superficial  paxt  existed  indejwndent 
of  the  organism ;    and  only  secondarily  will  its  action  be 

modilted   by  the  iiiHuenca')  fi-om  the  nrj^nism  as  a  whole. 

Here  again  we  see  the  same  two  influences  at  work :  ^rst, 

the  elemental  varianL  influence,  and  sfomd  the  modifymg 

inftueuce  from  the  organism ;   tills  latter  influence  coming 

into  play  later  than  the  former. 

Iu   what   follows    I    think    it  will    appear    that    these 

chiLriLcteristics  are   observable   in  all    the  developments   of 

animal  life. 


I 


§  8.  It  must  be  granted,  I  think,  that  organic  wholes 
would  not  persist,  and  increase  in  complexity  and  in  inter- 
relation or  integmtlon,  uuleaa  the  cells,  or  the  cell  i^gregatcs 
which  form  their  diflerentiatcd  parts,  had,  as  parts  of  the 
general  orgauiam,  some  advantage  that  they  would  not 
have  if  they  existed  as  separate  cells  or  separate  differentiated 
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poxts.  Or  U)  put  the  uiaLLcr  in  uChcr  words,  the  very 
existeuca  of  Uiese  organic  formB  shows  clearly  that,  under 
^hhe  stress  of  conflict,  certain  types  of  cells,  or  parts  formed 
of  aggregated  cells,  ran  the  best  chanoe  of  survival,  provided 
they  tjubordinutc  tlicir  teiidt-ucy  to  imiucdiaU;  reuctiua  ua 
individual  cells,  or  individual  parts,  to  the  tendency  to 
react  as  inherent  parts  of  the  whole  organitin  of  which 
they  are  clfimeuta ;  this  beinfi:  the  case  because  the  organiem 
ta  better  adapted  to  acconimoilate  itself  to  eDvironmental 
ccmditiona  (with  incidental  protection  to  its  eleniantat 
cells  or  cell  parte)  than  any  of  the  elemental  cells,  or 
partA  formed  of  oggn^ted  cells,  would  themselves  ha  if 
they  acted  merely  as  elements.  Ab  we  have  said  above, 
there  is  no  other  easily  conceived  basis  upon  which  the 
development  of  these  orgauic  aggregations  can  be  accounted 
for. 

And  if  this  be  so.  then  it  seems  very  clear  that  if  the 
:tion  in  these  organisms  is  to  be  efTective  the  tendencies 
to  elemental  variant  action  in  the  parts  of  the  oi^anism 
must  in  the  main  be  subordinated  to  their  action  as  parte 
of  the  orf^msm  as  a  whole,  wbere  conditions  of  stimulation 
tend  to  stability. 

This  last    point    t   would    impress    upon    the    reader's 
atteuticm,  for  as  he  will  discover  later  it  ia  of  importaoce 
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§  9.  I  think  we  shall  tind  ourselves  convinced  iu  the 
'course  of  the  chapters  thai  are  to  follow ;  ^rst,  that  the 
activities  that  are  determined  by  Intluences  from  the  organism, 
leading  us  to  act  for  the  buuelit  of  the  organism,  are  what 
we  know  in  the  bigher  forms  of  life  as  instinctive  actions ; 
these  as  wo  titid  Uiem  1>ein|^  more,  or  less  modified  by 
[i»:  and  »r,'Mn<l  that  the  actions  determined  by  the 
al  vari^it  hillucncus  ore  those  that  we  know  in  the 
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higher  forms  of  life  its  actions  which  are  detcniiiiied  by 
more  or  loes  developed  forms  of  reasoD. 

Sjtculfing  broadly  wu  uiuy  rsay  thiit  wv  call  choae  uctions 
in  our  fellow  man  iusiinclive  which  we  know  we  perform 
u  well  as  he,  but  which  are  earriotl  on  by  iis  without 
conscious  initiatioa  od  our  part,  without  efibrt,  without 
volition.  Vi'itlioul  Uiou<^ht.  of  end  to  ha  reached,  or  purjxise 
to  be  altained.  and  which  have  not  beeu  learned  by  us 
duriag  our  life  experience ;  actions  whitrh  occ\ir  in  him  and 
in  us  because  we  are  ot^nisras ;  actione  wliich  are  in  put 
couacious  but  in  no  cane  tlic  n'^ult  of  rational  fortnight  or 
of  act  of  will.  We  extend  the  term  to  describe  the  actions 
of  the  dumb  animfil  friends  who  surround  us  and  who  act 
in  many  respects  as  we  do,  and  then  to  the  lower  orders  of 
animaiti  wit}i  which  we  are  funiiliar. 

In  a  similar  maimer  wu-  call  those  actions  in  our  fellow 
man  intelligent,'  determined  by  reaBon,  which  we  perform 
as  well  as  he,  but  always,  or  usually,  after  some  form  of 
conscious  reoaoniug  pnioeds  and  of  choice.  We  extend  this 
descriptive  ternuiiologj-  agaiu  to  indicate  certain  of  the  actions 
of  the  higher  animals  which  surrouud  us  and  which  act  in 
many  cases  as  we  do ;  and  then  we  are  compelled  by  parity 
ol'  reasoning  to  extend  it  further  to  Uie  lower  animals. 

The  iiitulligent  aclivitit-a  we  HCt  over  against  tlit  instinc- 
tive ones  because  we  realise  that  our  instincts  often  call 
upon  us  to  act  in  ways  which  we,  at  Lbe  moment,  perceive 
to  be  lacking  in  intelligence ;  or  in  ways  which,  after  the 
fact,  ecem  to  lutto  havi;  been  utterly  irmtioniil ;  and  biH'ause 
we  realis*  that  it  is  by  means  of  reasoned  aclivities  that  we 
are  wont  to  oppose  those  activities  that  are  natural  to  us  in 
tlie  fiict  that  we  are  organisms.  We  act  iuteUigenUy  when 
we  would  override  and  vary  the  actions  to  which  we  are 
natumlly  led  by  uur  organic  inKtincts.     As  we  shall  eventu- 

'  or  tli«  mon  ucunte  um  i>f  tbw  moH*  I  tpaalt  ImIow. 
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ally  duv  there  U  a  very  cloee  rf^lntion  twtwcen  InHtinct  fuid 
JtwMon.  Ijiit  upon  ihU  we  caauot  eukrge  Imm :  for  DOtwith- 
stonding  this  fiict  the  broad  distinction  above  mndc  U 
perfecCl}*  clear. 

^\'llCD  we  dvft]  with  aoiuinjit  which  cannot  tell  us  of  tlieir 
lueutal  states  there  ta  not  a  little  ililTiculty  in  aaeiguiug  the 
boundaries  of  instiuct  actions  m  cxchisivo.  of  actions  det4>r- 
rained  bj  will  and  foresight,  a  diiGcult}-  which  ^avc  tiae  in 
tiniea  past  to  the  Cartesian  notion  that  animal  actirities  of 
all  aorta  and  tcinds  an>  autnniiitic  and  uneonacioua.  We, 
however,  have  a  way  of  judging  wheihor  the  actions  of  our 
fellow  tncu  arc  iuBtinctiw  or  rduoiiud  out,  wen  when  they 
do  not  tell  us  their  menlul  experieucea :  viz.  by  noting  the 
evldeuces  of  ehoice  which  ore  present  when  they  act  de-liber- 
uteiy  and  ratiunally,  and  which  are  lacking  wht^n  thi^y  aot 

ixictivt;ly  and  oou-ratioually.  The  s^^ns  of  choict>  are 
found  in  tbo  lower  iLiiiiimls,  and  in  like  moiiucr  ^huuUl 
lead  us  to  jadg«  that  proceasea  of  reasoning  and  will-effort, 
in  germ  at  least,  are  preiienl  with  thi>m,  luid  tlmt  these 
actions  of  theirs  that  are  thus  the  outcome  of  ratioiml  or 
volitional  acta  are  not  to  be  counted  as  instinctive.  But  on 
the  other  hand  those  actions  of  theirs  that  are  ^)erforme<I 
without  any  evidence  of  olmicie  wt>  Tiiny,  roughly  sjHjakiii;^, 
consider  to  be  InstiQctive,  and  only  con^oue  in  the  Uiuiti'd 
uannvr  iu  which  our  owa  iiistiuutive  actions  iire  a)i):sciouii. 
Of  the  oonnecdoQ  between  reason  and  choice  I  Khalt  s]>eAk 
more  at  length  later  on. 

§  10.  T  of  course  cannot  claim  that  this  brief  treatment 
haa  juKtided  the  statement,  wade  iu  the  begiuiiing  of 
aecttou  9,  that  instinct  actions  are  dctenuinod  by  organic 
intluences  that  lead  to  typical  actions  of  significance  for  the 
organism,  and  tbnt  reasoned  actions  are  determined  by 
influences  leading  as  to  vary  from  these  typical  forms  in  the 
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maDner  above  described  A  tar^e  part  of  this  book  will  in- 
deed be  devoted  to  a  detailed  considetBtion  uF  thene  pointn, 
and  to  tb«  jiiatification  of  the  statement  thus  tiiadp.  I  hope, 
however,  that  tlm  jiositioii  thus  lakGii,  if  not  acmdesced  in 
from  the  start,  will  be  found  acceptable  after  we  h&ve  traced 
the  development  of  thoae  acts  which  we  know  in  ourselrea 
as  inHlinc^live.and  thoAe  thnt  we  coniiider  to  be  rationaJ,  from 
their  htjjiimiuga  iu  Lhe  lower  forum  tif  life  that  surround  as. 
The  Tcuder  will  realise  at  all  events  that  when  I  use  the 
term  instinct  aclions  in  what  follows  I  shall  mean  to  indi- 
cate  those  actiNities  which  are  thus  rletermined  byinflm'nc«s 
from  williiu  the  organism,  ami  thai  whtu  I  use  the  term 
elemental  variant  actuMts  lehall  mean  to  indicate  the  reaction 
of  a  part  of  Ibo  organic  whole,  for  itaelf  as  though  it  stood 
apart  from  the  whole,  in  answer  to  changes  in  its  environ- 
ment ;  and  my  mi^ning  will  be  clear,  I  think,  whether  he 
agree  or  disagree  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  thd 
tcrminolc^y,  or  even  if  he  diaugrce  with  mo  iu  relation  to 
the  theses  which  I  defend  in  what  follows. 


PART   II 
CONCERNING    INSTINOT 
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CHAPTER   rV 

THE    NATURE   OF   IN8TIKCT 

4J  1.  In  Chapter  III.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear 
the  general  nature  of  Instinct  and  of  Beason ;  I  shall  now 
attempt  by  some  special  arguments  to  justify  the  position 
tbtis  taken  in  reference  to  Instinct,  and  to  mark  the  breadth 
of  the  application  of  the  term. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  Instinct  should  properly 
be  used  in  an  objective  sense,  and  in  an  objective  sense  only. 
It  is  not  infrequently  used,  to  be  sure,  with  subjective  con- 
notation, but  I  think  the  tendency  amongst  the  clearest 
thinkers  is  to  avoid  such  usage.  Darwin,  for  instance,  always 
employed  the  word  to  describe  certain  actions  in  animals 
and  men  as  viewed  objectively.'  I  find  it  difficult  indeed 
to  see  how  the  word  "  instinct "  can  be  used,  even  in  speak- 
ing of  one's  own  actions,  except  in  an  objective  sense  to  give 
a  name  to  the  capacity  which  determines  certain  trends  of 
activity,  as  they  appear  after  the  fact.  At  all  events  I 
shall  use  the  word  instinct  objectively ;  but  in  order  to 
avoid  any  difficulties  connected  with  this  word  I  shall 
as  far  as  possible  employ  a  special  terminology   which    I 

'  Profeuor  Lloyd  Morgan  Ims  indeed  not  loag  aiuce  defined  Instinct  u 
"  the  congenital  pegehologieai  impulse  concerned  in  iDBtinctiye  activities," 
wliicb  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  intends  to  give  a  gubjectiTe  connota- 
tion to  the  word  ;  but  he  writ«s  to  me  that  he  ia  now  disposed  "to  drop 
*  inatinct '  ■*  a  term  for  the  subjective  aspect "  altogether ;  and  this  is  in 
Ii&nnony  with  his  usage  in  his  Uteat  book,  ffahit  cmd  Inglinct.  Cf.  also 
A'otwn,  22nd  August  1S96. 
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believe  cannot  Iks  inisumleiBtood.  I  shall  use  the  com- 
pouud  vord  "  instinct  actions "  to  4680111)6  the  actions 
involved  in  thp  cxproBSioii  of  Instinct ;  and  thia  term  I  ehall 
intend  to  employ  only  in  aii  objective  sense. 

But  dearly,  if  to  describe  tlie  "  ot:gaJii»ed  tiainfi  of  co- 
ordinated activities"  wliich  are  the  expression  of  inHtinet, 
we  thus  use  a  special  term  which  does  not  involve  any 
recognition  of  the  {^Mychic  coincident  of  theee  actiona,  then 
we  ft.rc  in  need  of  a  correspondent  term  to  descrihe  this 
psychic  coincident  of  these  co-ordbiated  activities ;  and 
accordingly  [  employ  the  zena"  instinct /(.elings"  to  describe 
the  conacionaneea  coincident  with  the  instinct  actions :  *  this 
term,  as  is  evident,  I  use  iti  a  subjective  sensa 

So  far  then  as  1  employ  the  woid  "  iuatinet "  I  U8e  it  aa 
above  explained  in  an  objective  senec  to  refer  to  any  capacity 
in  an  animal  which  enables  it  to  piirfomi.  without  leartiing 
by  experience  during  life,  certain  *■  organised  trains  or 
sequejices  of  eo-ordiiiated  activities  in  comnHm  witli  all  the 
members  of  the  same  more  or  less  restncted  group  in 
adaptation  to  certain  circuniHtances  oft  recurring  or  essential 
to  the  coutiuuauce  of  the  specioa."  Thu  wordn  in  quotation 
marks  are  from  Pro&saor  Lloyd  Morgan's  Animai  Life  and 
I-nitlHgaicc 

But  r  shall  use  the  wnnl  "instinct"  in  r  much  wider 
sGuse  than  that  in  which  Professor  Morgan  employs  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  higically  compelled  to  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  term  to  cover  ceitain  manifestations  of 
activities  that  ore  of  very  wide  reach,  that  have  not  attracted 
any  great  amount  of  study  from  biologists,  and  that  therefore 
have  not  been  oomioonly  identified  with  thp  instincts  in 
general:  for  instlacta  are  usually  studied  by  biologists  m 

'  Cf.  taj  PiAin,  PUaimre.  and  jE^^httiea.  p.  «*.  The  word  "frollng"  b 
ben  not  Kiuivilvot  la  pl<!asur<>[ia!ii.  bat  i«  uactl  in  its  nidMt  mum  h 
•mplojred  b;  Uod^n,  June*,  Sptncar,  knd  otlicn. 
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^lose  fonns  where  the  expressive  action  is  relatively  definite 
And  fixed  in  character.' 

I  am  upheld  in  m;  poeitioD  by  the  usage  not  only  of 
onlinary  men  but  also  of  a  Urge  nutntjer  of  writers  upon 
hiology  and  psyuliology,  and  notably  by  Uial  employed  by 
Dartrin.  A  serious  attempt  has  lately  been  made,  however, 
by  Professor  Moi-jpin  to  i«atxict  the  meaning  of  tlie  term 
IB  a  RiaDner  which  must  be  considered. 


» 


§  2.  Tf  the  reader  will  note  the  quotation  from  Professor 
Morgan  just  made,  he  will  apree,  I  think,  that  one  marked 
oharoctcrbtic  of  inHlincl  nctiuiiy  is  tliis,  tlint  tht;y  t*'nd 
towards  some  more  or  lees  deTuute  biological  end.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  seems  like  stating  a  tniism,  for  wc 
recognise  the  biological  end  in  conneotion  witli  tlie  most 
prominent  of  tJie  co-onlinated  lu^tion-i  which  we  call  iimtinct 
acliuoa,  and  I  Uiiuk  wt>  must  hold  iliat  all  eerieo  of  actions 
which  are  congenital,  which  are  determinerl  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  orgaQism,  and  which  appear  to  subserv'e 
definite  biological  t-nds,  inu»L  Ih;  cliuvicil  togtilliur  as  InHt-iiicts. 

It  is  thus  that  I  am  accustomed  to  employ  the  word 
Instinct.  But  to  this  UH^  Professor  Morgan  objects.*  lie 
bolda  in  opposition  to  my  extension  of  the  term  that 
bialo<^ate  "  have  grown  accustuiaeil  to  the  application  of 
the  term  instinct  to  the  maniTcstatlon  of  poiticular 
itctivities " ;  and  he  says,  "  The  tRrm  instinctive  should 
in  mj  judgment  be  applied  to  those  activities  whtdi  are 
fiongenital,  and  which  are  also  relatively  de6nitB." 


To  the  UmitatioD  of  the  word  Instinct  to  those  aetivilies 
which  are  coDgonital;  i.(.  which  are  not  acquired  during  life, 
1,  of  course,  agree  in  a  general  way,  if  we  follow  Professor 


'  Cf.  my  Doto  id  A'aiune  Tcr  6tti  Juae  I8C5. 
^  Soe  articlu  in  A'atun  *boTe  referred  to. 
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Motgan  ill  adopting  a  eubeidlary  claesification  of  instincts 
wtiicb  are  "connate,"  ie.  Chose  wliich  arc  perfectly  formed 
at  birth;  aud "deferred," i.f. those  wliicb appear  oulysomw  time 
aft«r  Mrth,  of  which  vo  bfivc  a  notable  example  in  the  Bcxanl 
inslincta.  As  we  examine  the  higher  forms  of  instinct  in 
wliat  ibllowH  wo  shall  find  that  the  mtture  of  the  instincts 
whiclt  we  call  deferred  iiiBtiucts,  which  do  not  arise  until  some 
time  after  birth,  is  more  or  less  obscxircd  by  the  fact  tliat 
during  the  cxpericnoca  of  life  uiiiiiuils  (pun  habits  wliicli  altc-r 
instinctive  reactions,  or  which  themselvea  become  almost  as 
tlioroiighly  co-ordinated  as  instincts  of  eongenitid  type,  I  do 
not  wish  to  minimise  this  difficulty  of  obeor\'ntion,  but  I  shall 
L-nduivour  lo  shoTt  m  uU  the  compluix  wucb  trculi-d  tliut 
however  much  the  instincts  referred  to  are  affecled  by  life 
eiperienoe,  and  by  imitation,  they  are  still  detorminad  by 
cnniieuital  capacities,  although  theac  aru  in  some  cases 
deferred  iu  their  appcuniuce  until  long  after  tittli. 

But  this  limitation  itself  cannot  be  accepted  without  a 
further  explanation ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  later  (Part  TV.), 
the  mudificationa  of  a  given  instinct,  the  acquiremeuta  during 
life,  arc  tticniselves  due  to  the  iullucucc  of  instincts  of  another 
and  simpler  order  than  that  which  is  modified,  these  simpler 
instincUt  being  brought  into  action  by  stimuli  whicdi  are 
belter  fitted  to  call  out  these  modifying  instincts  than  tliey 
are  to  call  out  the  instinct  which  is  modified. 

We  make  a  much  more  correct  statement,  1  think,  if  we 
say  that  activiUea  are  due  to  Instinct  when  ihey  are  the 
result  of  corUdn  co-ordinations  which  are  inherited  with  an 
oaimat's  neural  structure,  and  which  (we  may  add),  in  the 
Obture  of  that  inherited  neural  co-ordination,  tend  iu 
general  to  subserve  some  biological  end  which  has  Iwen  of 
advantage  to  its  ancestors ;  and  that  so  Jar  »b  co-ordiiiatad 
ftctivities  tending  to  ttdvsntage  to  organic  forms  of  n  certain 
order  hare  been  acquired  during  life,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
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ba  due  Lo  in-iLincts  of  this  same  order;  neverthnless  liesa 
■cqnisitioDd  most  tbemselvea  be  dependent  upon  tlio 
ext3t4^ce  of.  uikI  upon  the  c<Mjrdiiiftte  action  of,  inatincts 
of  auotber  order. 

TIiuB,  as  PmfesBor  Morgan  shows,  the  swnllnwiiiR  of 
water  by  the  tturety  chick  is  instinctive  as  soon  as  it  g^ts 
its  bill  into  tku  wntor,  but  the  putting  of  its  bill  into  the 
water  is  not  instinctive  /rom  tht  aime  jwini  of  view,  for  it 
has  to  be  Uiught  to  pe^'k  at  the  wntcr  by  imitation  of  its 
mother.  Nevertbcleea  the  process  of  imitation  is  itself 
instinctive;  the  action  of  pecking  ia  luamcil  E>uc«.use  the 
little  chick  has  inherited  witti  its  structure  the  tendency  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  mother  hen.  Thus  it  will  Im*  seen 
that  the  acquisition  tlirongh  experience  of  this  habit,  which 
ia  Dol  duo  to  an  instinct  of  a  certain  ordur  determined  by 
the  existence  of  an  or^nic  type  of  a  high  degree  of 
inlrirjicy,  ik,  tieVKrthelese,  dependent  upon  the  nppf^aranc^ 
in  the -chick  of  instincl  actions  of  nnulhor  onler  delerinined 
by  the  existence  of  a  Ims  complex  organic  form,  of  a  oo- 
ordinntion  of  a  lower  order  wluch  is  iDfacrited  with  its 
normal  structure. 

This  simple  example  will  be  found  in  what  follows  to  ba 
t^rpical  of  occomuodaliv-c  action  in  general,  nccommodativo 
action  which  determines  the  modifications  of  inherited  in- 
fltincta,  or  of  the  more  or  lew  complex  liabits  ac^uirwl  during 
life ;  modilicatioiis  indeed  of  instincis,  and  aL-quired  tuibits, 
which  iK-ar  relation  to  biological  ends  of  one  order,  although, 
ID  iJact,  they  are  determined  by  tlio  combination  of,  and 
coordination  of,  instincts  which  serve  biological  ends  of  a 
different  oider.  The  full  bearing  of  this  explanation  will 
■ppfiOT  later  when  wc  consider  more  in  detail  the  nature  of 
variation  and  accommodative  modification. 


§  3.  If  we  turn,  then,  to  the  ({u<>fition  of  the  de&ititeuess 
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of  the  reaction,  we  note  at  once  that  nhile  Profesnor  Morgua 
lays  stress  upon  tliiu  fixedness  of  reaction  in  iiistiiicta,  he  Is, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  ackiiowledge,  as  he  docs  in  the 
nse  of  the  phmse  "  relativtiy  definite,"  '  that  this  fixedness  is 
variable :  it  seeme  to  me  that  this  ^'ariahleness  Is  fio  wide 
that  defiiiitcntBts  of  reactton  cannot  for  a  moment  be  used  as 
a  diSereotia  in  relation  to  instinct  without  narrowing  oar 
conception  of  the  bounds  of  instinct  in  a  manner  to  be 
deplored. 

It  appears  that,  apart  from  their  congenital  nature, 
instinct  actions  as  abfectivety  viewed  by  the  biologist  ore 
determined  first  by  their  organisation,  but  especially  by 
vane  biological  end  which  this  orgajiL&atiDn  subeerrcs. 
When  WQ  consider  them  svhjtctivfly  we  odd  the  dilfercntia 
that  they  are  automatic,  i.e.  tliut  the  organised  actions  take 
place  without  our  will,  whether  we  recognise  the  end  to  he 
saUerved,  or  whether  we  do  not,  an^  in  most  cases  we  do 
not 

If  this  be  true,  theti  the  defiuiteness  and  the  fixity  of  the 
actions  is  of  verj*  secondary  moment,  that  which  is  im- 
portant being  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  biological  end 
which  determines  the  trend  of  these  organised  activities. 

l^iis  is  made  more  clear,  I  think,  if  we  study  the 
instincts  with  the  object  of  noting  how  variahle  are  the 
octio'Ua  involved  iu  their  expression. 

It  is  tmo  that  we  usually  take  as  extimplcn  of  the 
typical  instincts  those  which  express  themselves  iu  what 
seem  to  ua  to  he  practically  invariable  actions  occurring  in 
definitely  co-ordinated  relation  to  one  another,  bo  that  the 
actions  appear  to  1>o  always  the  same,  and  to  he  aroused 
always  by  the  Bame  stimuli  As  on  instance  of  soch  on 
instinct  wc  may  take  Professor  Morgan's  happy  example  of 

'  He  a>M  tlio  wnrdt  "  a  cctUId  unonnt  oi  deflniteneat "  in  fija  htwt  book, 
)7aUl  Muf /ntfiid,  cf.  i>i>.  ID,  17. 
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the  iDstiuctire  reactitMis  in  the  chicle  in  comiection  with 
drinkii^  above  rcfcrrod  to. 

Here,  aa  his  experiments  show,  there  ia  no  tendency  to 
look  for  wu.l«r ;  the  thirsty  little  hinln  apparently  liuve  do 
conception  of  the  basis  of  their  discomfort ;  they  will  walk 
through  water  without  nny  effort  Co  drink  unless  they  happen 
to  perfortn  the  very  definite  act  of  pecking  at  the  water^ 
when  at  nnce  the  instinctive  explosion  tukea  place,  they 
perform  the  seoiuiuyly  defmite  actioiw  resulting  in  the 
tbrowing  up  of  their  heads,  nnd  they  drink. 

But  if  we  atudy  this  v&ry  case  with  care  we  see  at  occe 
that  of  the  chickH  in  a  brood  no  two  arc  likely  tn  strike  the 
water  with  the  hill  under  conditions  which  will  produce 
exactly  the  aamc  relations  of  stimulation,  ami  therefore 
with  each  of  the  chicks  the  co-ordination  of  complex  actions 
which  result  in  the  driuktug  must  Ih;  diffcrcmt,  although 
in  ways  that  are  with  diStculty  observable- 
It  appesirs,  then,  tliat  the  fixity  of  reaction  is  an  ideal 
to  which  instinct  actions  indeed  tend,  but  which  we  tnay 
UBumc  ts  scldum,  if  uvur,  quite  nuiched,  ami  which  when 
reached  give  us  what  we  usually  spenk  of  as  retlex  actions.' 
But  if  the  instinct  aetinus  theniselv&t  arc  only  relatively 
definite,  the  biological  end  to  bo  attained  is  much  more 
fixed  i  and  this  fact  iu  couuectiou  with  organisation  is,  in 
my  view,  the  objtcticf  mark  of  an  instinct,  to  which,  as  I  say 
above,  must  be  added,  on  the  snljfr-tiiJe  side,  absetict!  of  any 
influence  produced  by  conception  of  this  end. 


It  seema  to  me  that  there  are  many  of  the  lower  tyi>83 
of  instinct  which  sliow  very  clearly  that  their  efficiency 
depends  not  upon  any  set  of  actions  which  can  be  spoken  of 
as  even  relatively  dclimtc,  but  rather  upon  the  trcud  of  the 
Bctiritiea  they  induce,  eveu  if  the  circumstances  of  etimula- 
'  cr.  below,  I  i. 
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(ion  vary;  or  even  if  the  etimnU  themselves,  and  consequently 
tbe  reactions  to  the  stimuli,  dilTcr  to  &  ocrtiiiii  (lcgru(^  The 
young  chick  after  beiug  taught  to  peck  may,  I  think,  with- 
mit  (juestinn  be  held  to  show  nn  instinctive  tendency  to 
search  for  food,  but  it  expresses  thia  instinct  by  turning 
tliia  way  ojid  that,  hy  jumping  h&ck  or  rushing  forwanl,  by 
grasping  much  that  it  canuol  digest,  in  the  elToit  to  gain 
what  will  serve  as  nourishment ;  the  general  end  beii^ 
reached,  ua  tbe  render  wiU  perceive,  thruiigh  widely  varyi 
co-ordinations  of  actions, 

And  wliea  we  turu  to  a  study  of  instincts  of  slightly 
more  complex  form,  our  point  is  much  more  clearly  seen. 
The  actions  connected  witli  jjreiiaration  for  self-defence, 
those  connected  with  protocliun  of  the  young,  with  nest- 
huilding,  with  migration,  etc..  these  actions  are  surely  to  be 
classed  as  instinctive;'  and  yet  they  are  exceedingly  variable 
and  uiipredioUible  in  detail ;  all  that  we  can  predict  in  tbe 
gCDcral  trend  of  the  varyitig  actions  which  result  from 
vnrj'ing  stimuli  under  varying  eouditions,  and  which 
function  to  some  determinate  biological  end. 

ClearKF  still  does  tliis  bticonie  whi?n  we  study  the  higher 
instincts,  those,  for  instance,  which  relate  to  tlie  foiindation 
of  the  family  in  the  hniuan  animal,  instincts  which  express 
themselves  indirectly  thmngh  many  activities  tending  to  the 
occuuulatiou  of  food  or  properly  by  tbe  man,  and  to  pro- 
Lcctivo  care  of  tlio  young  by  tbe  woman.  But  if  defmitcneaa 
or  i-elative  fixedness  of  tbe  activities  involved  were  the  mark 
of  an  inHtinct,  bh  thutte  who  object  to  my  usage  would  bold, 
then  these  actions  that  we  have  juat  mentioned  could  not  be 
colled  iustiuctivc  Yet  who  will  agree  to  such  u  poaition ; 
who  will  abandon  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  activitiaa 
oonnected  with  fatherhood  and  rnotherhoiMl ;  who  will  object 
to  speaking  of  the  |iateriial  and  malcriial  inHliucts? 
*  Cr.  hlorgui'*  Habit  and  /itMiftcl,  I'lis^  ij. 
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TJie  i»oint  thiit  I  BepwiiiHy  wish  to  note,  however,  is  this; 
that  if  1  am  right  in  the  coutentioti  thus  made,  then  there 
ore  certoiD  suriett  of  Hct,iviti<'«  uf  n  mtiat  complex  nalare 
which  we  most  also  speak  of  as  instinctive ;  namely,  those 
series  of  actions  wliicfa  through  aiauy  complications,  ood 
without  inHueoce  from  any  recognition  of  lht±  biological 
emls  they  auhserve,  liMid  tn  the  protection  of  the  weak ;  to 
the  (weTention  of  tyranny  and  violence  through  opposition 
to  murder,  theft,  lying,  adultery;  to  the  slrtugtheuing 
of  aoci&l  bonds;  and  to  the  empha^  of  social  consolidu- 
tion.  We  are  thus  brou<;ht  to  see  that  we  are  war- 
r?uit«d  in  speakuig  nf  tht>  (tthical  instiTicts,  of  the  patriotic 
instincts,  of  the  benevolent  instlncta,  and  of  the  artistic 
uutancts. 

It  is  indeeil  tnte  that  instincta  of  great  complexity  and 
of  the  "  defernMl "  type,  which  do  not  appear  until  hing  after 
birth,  are  diHiciilt.  to  Be]»r&tfl  from  Individ iinlly  nctjuired 
luUiita,  whiiTh  grow  up  with  them,  and  in  many  coses  be- 
come attiiched  to  them.  Nevertheleaa  we  are,  I  think, 
wanauU^d  iu  assuming  that  true  instincts  exist  wht^n  Uie 
sctivities  noted  are  vciy  widely  distributed,  and  Lave  long 
existed  in  the  race,  and  when  they  hove  obvious  relation  to 
sonu)  advuitogQ  which  is  of  biological  moment  to  the  race 
in  which  the  activities  appear. 

§  4.  Professor  Morgan  has  suggested*  tliat  it  would  be 
proper  to  nsc  the  term  "impulse"  rather  than  "iuotinct" 
in  description  of  these  lees  definite  and  more  complex 
activities  whicli  I  hold  to  have  all  the  essential  chai-ac- 
teriatics  of  iimtiuot  actions.  But  1  think  1  may  rightly 
imiCest  against  such  usage ;  for  "  instinct,"  as  I  use  it  in 
this  connection,  is  surely  employed  (as  I  think  it  should 

lys  b«  employed)  as  an  nlijective  term,  to  describe 
>  AWtin.  leth  Apnl  1S». 
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curtain   activities   which  ocour  i»    orgaiiisma    aa  we   note 
their  life  actions  ;  and  the  word  "  impulse  "  cannot,  I  think,  M 
be  properly  applied  in  psychology  with  such  objecLive  »ig-   " 
ni&cance.     For  "iiupuke  "  should  in  my  opinion  always  have 
subjective  significance  in  psychology;  it  is  the  word  we  use  ■ 
to  describe  cJioee  more  or  lesa  painful  states  of  conscious- 
ness  which   ar»  dcLi^niiineJ   by   thu  pn-sunc<:    tn  mind    of 
peiniattfut   images  of   the   xealisation    of  distinctly  motor 
activities  which  ore  not,  in  £act,  realiRed.      Impulees,  m  I 
3hall  attempt  to  show  in  Chapter  XIII.,  are  mental  phases 
which  in  ail  objective  view  wc  always  find  In  bo  determined 
hy  tlie  inhibition  of  instinct  actions  as  these  are  more  or 
less  mo(iilied  by  experience ;    which  instinct  actions  liave 
been  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  conditions  that 
might  normally  call  them  out,  but  whicli  for  one  rt»don  or  m 
another  are  not  at  once  realised.  V 

But  whether  or  not  this  tie  accepted  as  true,  it  will  be 
grant«d,  I  think,  that  the  word  "  impulse "  is  widely  em- 
ployed in  paycholofy  to  desorite  psychic  phenomena  pure 
and  simple,  and  [hat  it  has  gained  this  siguiticauce  through 
long  usage  in  the  study  of  introspective  psychology  and  in 
ttie  allied  philosophical  studios,  notably  in  ethics,  where  i( 
is  constantly  used  with  subjective  roference. 

It  is  tmc  indeed  that  students  of  physics  and  of  phyeio- 
logy  have  Iiecome  accustomed  to  use  the  word  "impulse" 
objectively  to  describe  distinctly  phyaieal  processes;  one 
billiard  ball  is  said  to  impart  its  impulse  to  another  ball ; 
the  neurologist  speaks  of  the  impulse  from  the  kerminal 
nerve  organ  reaching  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

But  just  because  tliiti  usage  of  objective  aeiencc  exists, 
it  is  especially  to  bo  desired  that  the  greatest  caro  should 
be  taken  to  diecriminato  between  the  subjective  and  objec- 
tive use  when  we  employ  the  term  in  a  science  in  which 
Uie  subjective  signiJic-iutce  is  usual,  and  proper,  and  import- 
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ant.  It  is,  I  am  confident,  because  Professor  Morgau  hum 
not  fkreed  liimself  from  his  habiL  of  Bpeecli  as  a  pliysinlogiat, 
thflt  in  writing  upon  psychology  ho  occosionaUy  lapses  into 
the  objective  o&e  of  th«  tenn ;  as,  for  instouce,  where  be 
suggeste  that  "we  unilurstand  by  impulse  an  organic  tend* 
ency  which  may  have  a  couacioue  accom[>aiiinient."  '  This 
t^ndeneff  is  surety  a  fact  objectively  noted. 

But  if  nc  conaider  the  matter  subjectively,  unless  intro- 
Etpeodon  deceives  me,  we  are  warrBnted  in  saying  that  ve 
experience  in  this  connecUon  two  m«ntat  atateit  only:  1st, 
the  ■* instinct  feelinga"  which  aw  coincidents  of  the  "in- 
stinct actions,"  which  latter  are  the  objective  evidunocB  of 
this  "  teodenoy  " ;  and  2nd,  what  Professor  Morgau.  using 
rsther  popular  languiige,  Itas  elsewhere  called  "  the  relative 
inataLiility  of  a  need  or  want,"  in  direct  connection  wiUi 
these  posBible  "instinct  actions";  and  this  lo^t  state  of 

I        mind,  I  think,  ia  what  writers  in  philosophy,  in  psychology', 

^H  in  ethica,  and  sociology  call  "  iuipultio." 

^^L-  §  5.  Having,  aa  1  believe,  justified  my  cxtcnsioii  of  the 
^m^fi  instinct  to  cover  broader,  less  defiULbe  reactions  than 
those  to  which  the  biologist  ordinarily  applies  the  term,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  there  are  reasons  for  an 
ext«DsioD  of  the  application  of  the  term  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  apply  to  those  less  complex  forms  of  activity 
which  do  not  involve  Uie  whole  of  a  complex  organism,  but 
only  some  specialised  part,  or  so-calteit  organ. 

In,  and  making  part  of,  the  bodies  of  ourselves  nnd  all 
thu  higher  animals  w«  note  special  parts  whicli  have  the 
appearance  of  being  or{;;auised  in  thomaolvce,  altliough  in- 
cluded as  parts  of  the  wider  organism.  Tlie  heart  in  man 
aotA  to  a  great  extent  like  an  individual  or^^auisni  which  is 
for  the  most  part,  during  normal  life,  quite  indifferent  to 

)  JlabU  /nd  InMinet,  f.  141. 
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tJie  general  &ctiviliefl  of  tlie  orgatjism  iu  which  it  is  fuuud. 
Tliis  independence  is  much  more  marlcecL  when  wo  d«sccud 
in  the  aaimal  »cale. 

The  hourt  of  the  Tmg,  for  instance,  may  he  cut  ont,  and 
if  it  1)0  stimulated  properly  it  will  go  on  beating  and  per- 
forming its  life-work  an  u  sjiecial  inthvidual  organism  long 
nfter  separation  fi-om  the  body  la  which  it  was  origimilly 
plciced.  Tlit:  wliiile  upper  part  of  tlit  frog  nmy  be  cut 
away,  and  the  lower  part  will  act  as  though  it  were  com- 
plete in  itself;  irritJiU;  one  leg  with  acid,  and  tbo  other  leg 
will  attempt  to  rub  away  the  irritant. 

These  organs,  or  parts,  thus  parfonn  "  certain  tn^nised 
trains  or  sequences  of  co<ordinated  acti>iliea  in  adaption 
t^j  certain  Rtiniuli  and  circumstances  ofl  rncurring  or  essen- 
tial to  the  coniinuanco"  of  their  own  continued  existence; 
anil  the^R  an;  tliu  niark»  of  insticict  action,  if  we  look  at 
them  sa  qiiaai-indlvi duals  included  in.  and  forming  elements 
of,  a  wider  oi)janisni  of  which  tliey,  however,  are  relatively 
independent. 

We  find  flouting  about  iu  our  blood  curtain  low  fonua 
of  life,  what  we  call  phagocytic  corpuscles,  whicli  cannot  be 
Uiouj^hl  of  an  panutites,  in  which  appear  self- protective 
reactions  comwpoudiug  completely  with  the  self -protective 
instinct  actions  obsers'od  in  independent  bw-grade  organ- 
isms,  such  as  exiat  outside  of  our  bodies;  which  in  other 
words  act  KSiictly  like  independent  organisms,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  aro  apparently  necessary  to  t!ie  proteetion  and 
continuance  of  the  life  of  the  targe  and  complex  orgamsms 
in  whose  blood  they  swim  about 

In  comparison  with  these  we  cannot  help  tliinking  of 
ourselves  who  may  live  and  act  as  individuals  quite  inde- 
pendent in  many  ways  of  the  social  aggregate  of  which 
uach  man  normally  fonus  un  clninentary  part,  and  yet 
showing  in  our  vciy  selves  iualiuebs  which  are  determined 
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by  the  lact  that  our  auceston  bave  for  ages  past  liveil  as 
social  beings.  In  as  iii)]ic»r  indiviJuulistiu  iuuLiucts  aud 
tendencies  to  purely  individuaUstic  reactiou ;  aiid  yet  as  we 
shall  see  later '  there  is  evidence,  which  we  cannot  waive 
aside,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  are,  from  odo  point 
of  view,  merely  eleoieats  of  a  complex  social  aggn:<^atu 
wbkh  is  itself  au  urgauiain  of  a  very  bighly  complex  nature, 
but  of  a  very  low  orgaaic  form. 


» 


I 


§  6.  Alt  this  leads  us  to  a  still  broader  conception  of  the 
meaniiig  of  Inatiucl  than  we  have  tlius  far  adopted. 

In  the  simplest  conceivable  protoplasmic  mass  which 
oonttnues  to  live,  a  stimulus  will  pro<lucti  a  reaction  tend- 
ing to  produce  change  wtiicli,  as  the  result  of  contest  for 
survival,  will  result  in  such  accommodation  as  will  prevent 
its  dustnictioD.  When  simple  units  of  this  nature  f^gre- 
gate,  then  we  note  action  of  indivithuil  elements  which  is  of 
advantage  to  themselves,  aud  wliiL-b  also  ia  of  advautage  lu 
the  aj;grcigate,  aud  tiiis  is  what  we  may  properly  call  an  "  in- 
stinot  action."  the  uiaxk  of  the  existence  of  an  instinct  within 
the  mass ;  this  simple  aggri^atioii  thou  performs  "  certain 
DTgutiised  trains  or  sequences  of  ccHordiiiated  activities  in 
common  with  all  niemhers  of  tha  same  mure  or  leas  re- 
stricted group  in  adaption  to  circmustances  oft  recurring, 
or  essential  to  "  its  continuance :  and  the  words  in  [|uoUi.tiou 
marks  above  are  taken  fruui  Professor  Murguu's  detiuitioii 
of  laatinct  which  we  have  agreed  is  coricct,  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

As  the  organism  becomes  larger  and  morB  complex,  we 
0nd  groups  of  cells,  ihemsclves  orgatiised  as  special  individual 
parts,  taking  tlie  place  of  the  simple  cells  which  were 
aggregated  in  foriuiug  the  very  simple  oi-ganianis  we  liave- 
jUBt  been  describing ;  and  yet  we  Hnd  titeso  organised  parts 
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exhibiting  iiistinct  actions  of  thoir  own,  subordinate  instinct 
ftctions  we  may  call  them,  which  nevertheless  appear  at  tlie 
same  time  as  the  e.Npi-eeeion  of  instiucte  relating  to  the 
whole,  larger,  nrgaiiism. 

Ah  nrgauieniB  het^ome  more  complex,  the  rolutions  be- 
tween tbc  parts  become  more  complex :  iu  some  coses  the 
rolatioii  l>L*twee:i  tlie  elejnents  ia  close,  and  iiiterdependenoe 
reliitively  perfect,  in  other  cases  the  relation  is  a  loose  one, 
and  interdependence  relatively  iniperfeet;  but  in  all  orgaji- 
isDis,  Irom  th«  highest  to  the  lowest;  we  find  the  same 
relation  of  iu:ti<in  cif  luirt  to  action  of  whole:  neither  the 
thorough  orgauisatiou  nor  the  interdependence  of  the  ele- 
ments indeed  being  ever  absolutely  complete,  so  long  as  the 
o^aniam  holds,  together ;  but  on  the  other  hand  also,  the 
snlmnlinuttuit  uf  the  part  to  the  whole  being  never  abso- 
lutely complete,  the  pitrl  being  always  to  some  extent 
organised  as  a  system  npnrt  from  the  whole  larger  orgauism. 

Fhy»iologist8  have  indeed  made  an  artificial  distinction 
between  certain  ronn.i  of  thene  actinns,  by  reference  to  our 
own  conscioua  i;xj>ericnce,  for  wc  have  found  that  the  instinct 
actions  of  the  parts  that  upon  occasion  act  most  distinctly 
as  independent  of  the  whole  organism  do  not  atfoct  our  con- 
sciousness appreciably ;  and  we  come  to  call  these  actions 
"  reflex  actiona." 

Professor  lUin  in  his  Senmtion  and  Intellect  dassities 
"  i-edex  action "  under  Instinct ;  he  thus  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Spencer  and  to  the  large  nuiiilfer  of  physiolo- 
gbts  who  emphasise  the  distinction  l>etween  reflex  and 
instinctive  action. 

Professor  Mor(>an  {Habit  and  Insfinet,  p.  7),  following 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  would  have  us  distinguish  between 
reflex  actiim  and  iiisliuctive  iicLivity — a  rufltix  artinn  being 
described  as  "  u.  restricted  and  localised  response  involving  a 
jmrticular  oi-gan  or  a  definite  group  of  muscles  "  which  "ia 
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imtiBteti  by  a  more  or  less  specialised  external  stiiimlua"; 
au  instinctire  uclivity  on  the  other  hand  ns  "  a  response  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  "  wliich  "  iiivoives  the  co-operation 
of  several  oi-gans  and  many  grt)Ui»i  of  lau^le.^":  liiatiiict 
being  thus  "  compound  retlex  action "  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
tenna. 

ITiis  distinctioo,  however,  is  evidently  an  artificial  oae. 
as  I  have  said  alxivc;  for  the  "  jwrLicnlar  organ"  luid  thc^ 
"  definite  group  of  uiusdus "  are  in  ttieiuselves  orgumscd 
tfjftteaa,  lesser  organisms  in  fact,  wtiich  tmve  become 
perfected  and  have  tit&cn  their  place  as  ports  of  a  wider 
[>r>;aiii5ni.  All  reHex  actions  have  the  characteriHtica  of 
tlie  iustiuclH  in  that.as  we  have  seen,  they  enaldtr  the  aninutl 
to  perform  (to  use  again  riofessor  Morgan's  definition  of 
Instinct)  certain  "organised  trains  or  sequences  of  co- 
ordinated activities  in  common  with  all  the  members  of  the 
aamu  more  or  less  restricted  gruu])  in  adaption  Uj  certain 
circumstances  oft  i-ecm-ring  or  esseuiial  to  the  continuance 
of  the  species."  We  make  the  distinction  between  insliuc- 
tive  and  rellex  actions  for  practioil  couveuience  meiely,  for 
the  reason  that  we  usually  concern  onRclves  with  instincts 
which  relate  to  (he  whole  of  very  complex  ur<;auisms,  and 
tha  scvcalled  "  reflex  actions "  are  instinctive  reactions  of 
less  complex  parts  of  thiu^u  un^ni^ms. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  are  psychic  correspond- 
ents of  these  reflexes  we  must  pass  over ;  it  has  been  alreiidy 
treated  in  Chapter  II. :  but  I  submit  that  if  we  could  eliminate 
all  knowledge  of  our  own  bodieii,  nnd  could  look  upon  animal 
life  in  the  broadest  way,  and  impartially,  from  un  objective 
standpoint,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  make 
the  distinction  Iwlween  reflex  action  and  instinct  action  to 
which  I  here  refer.  In  lUl  casea  from  llie  vcrj-  Iwwcat  to 
the  vei->'  highest,  we  lind  uutomutic  action  of  elements  or 
or  the  bouelit  of  the  organism  of  which    they  are 
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purts.  Ill  the  highest  forms  of  life  we  find  these  parts 
themselves  highly  orgaiiisi^d  and  cloaeljr  iiiterdepetident; 
and  as  we  deitceiiil  in  ihu  acale  of  life  we  find  In  soniu  cases 
rcdnctiou  of  the  iiiterdepondcnce  between  Ihe  parta  witliom 
con-espamliug  tusi)  ul'  uroituisntiou  iii  tliu  parts  Ibcuutvlvcs. 
As  we  tifux  life  iit  still  lower  forms  we  find  vnrj'ing  degrees 
of  organisabion  in  tlie  npecial  parts,  atid  varying  degrees  of 
interdepeiideure  lietweeii  tliese  jiiirtK,  and  we  Uml  a  constant 
decrease  of  thU  oi^auisatioD  and  int«rilepeudeuc« ;  but  we 
luive  UQver  been  able  lo  discern  anj  form  of  life,  so  fnr  as  I 
know,  however  low  it  be  in  grade,  in  which  appears  auy 
ilivergenCB  from  die  ^eiienil  form  of  nction  of  {>art8  for 
tUeniBi'Ives  ftud  yet  also  for  the  aggrej^te  of  which  they  are 
purls ;  a  furui  uf  uctiuii  wliich  in  the  highest  types  of 
organic  life  we  call  inBtiuctive  action. 


I 
I 


In  closing  this  special  discussion  I  must  ask  the  reader 
lo  note  that  under  the  conception  above  considered,  all 
iusiincts,  whether  ttiiiiplu  or  complex,  are  brou^t  uuder  h 
one  category ;  f/uU  all  itisCinda  apjttar  es  modes  of  that 
simpltst  v/ all  foTMi  <i/ actidtjf,  the  rtadion  of  a  living  ceU 
to  the  stimalta  raxivut  from  its  tnvironmaU. 


CHAJ'T^R  V 

THE    CLASSrnCATION    OF   THE   INSTINCTS 

§  1.  The  number  of  the  instincts  which  we  obaerve  in 
aiiinmls  and  iu  man  is  so  indefinitely  large  that  it  is 
necessary  to  classify  them  in  some  manner  before  we  can 
study  them  with  any  accuracy  or  with  any  advantage 
Such  classification  may  be  made  on  various  lines :  the  one 
I  present  below  is  adopted  because  it  brings  into  prominence 
the  order  of  the  appearance  of  instincts  in  the  evolution  of 
animal  life ;  the  existence  of  such  an  order  will  be  seen  to 
be  of  importance  when  we  come  to  study  the  nature  of 
Impulse  in  Part  III. 

§  2.  The  instincts  we  are  about  to  consider  are 
capacities  whicli  result  in  co-ordinated  actions  of  organisms 
as  wholes,  and  which  subserve  certain  ends  of  biological  sig- 
nificance for  these  organisms.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remind 
ourselves  at  the  start  tlmt  the  differentiated  parts  of  the 
higher  organisms  {e.g.  the  liairt,  tlie  lungs)  are  themselves 
more  or  less  organised,  that  they  tliemselves  act  as  uuits 
to  a  great  extent,  and  tliat  these  special  differentiated 
parts  of  the  larger  oi^anic  wholes  tliemselves  function  to 
ends  of  im|)ortance  to  their  own  organic  existence.  Iu 
one  sense,  tlierefore,  these  differentiated  parts  may  lie 
said  to  act  instinctively,  as  I  have  sliown  in  the  closing 
sections  of  Chapter  IV.,  and  did  they  not  to  so  large  an 
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extoQl  act  ill  fixed  ordere  tmd  relsliong,  or  reflexly  as  vrtf 
say,  we  miglit  be  comi)eUed  to  tretit  them  at  some  kugth 
hen-*. 

But  these  nctioiis  (tf  rJiffereiitiated  parts  hk  of  import- 
aiiCH  ti)  tlw  higlifi-  i)irg»iii(:  life  unly  in  relatiou  to  the 
wider  roactiou  of  the  whole  orgauism,  aud  we  aboil  there- 
fore Dot  kLo])  to  consider  them  here  further  thau  to  call 
titteutiou  to  two  facts : — 

(1)  Tlmt  sn  long  as  thvy  receive  their  nonniil  Rtimiili 
to  rtctn'ity  they  act  normally  and  for  the  most  part  roflexly 
ait  wi;  »i»y  i  and  so  fur  a«  we  um  judge  tiy  uur  own  exiwri- 
ence  the  psychic  coiiieideiite  of  these  activities  in  affecting 
uonsciousiiess  merely  ftjnn  piirt  of  hii  uiiauiilysHljle  jtoychiu 
maas  which  in  ourselvou  we  call  Ego. 

(2)  Tliat  if  thi;  normal  stimuli  to  their  nonnul  aotiou 
he  interrupted  these  pHits  themselves  act  more  or  leas  as 
individital  oi^auiKms  do,  changing  thnir  action  to  mt«t  the 
uiiuuual  demandi)  placed  upon  them;  and  under  such 
oiroumstoucen  the  jwycbic  coinddeuts  of  their  unus^ial 
nctivities  produce  not  infrequently  an  appreciahle  effect, 
and  ofu^i)  it  most  tioticeahle  cfTec-t,  ujk>ii  conKciouiinewt. 
The  heart  and  luugK,  for  example,  under  exwtisive  stimuli 
will  undertake  excewive  work  and  will  bring,  dearly  into 
conacionsness  their  working  which  under  normal  conditiom*, 
when  the  physical  i-eiietions  are  mei-e  "  rellexea,"  do  not 
affect  conscii>nBii(ta«  appreciably. 

Them  fttCts  will  be  found  to  have  their  parallel  iu  the 
instincts  of  iinimuLs  which  we  are  now  iihout  to  treat. 


§  3.  If  we  consider  the  Justincto  fram  an  (ibjective 
]Hiint  of  view,  as  they  appear  in  the  lives  of  men  and  of 
the  higlicr  animals  that  surround  us,  and  apart  fi-om  those 
effects  upon  eonsciouBness  which  our  own  experience  teaches 
ns  to  attach  to  thcni,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  in  the 
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main  tlicy  easily  cost  theotselves  iiito  three  grand  divisions 
determinetl  by  the  laws  of  organic  development : 

(I*')  We  have  a  great  mass  of  instincts  which  function  to 
(lie  pri?«>rvHlion  of  thn  indiviiluul  orgaiuc  life.' 

(2")  Wo  Iiave  a  special  net  of  iiuttiiiciH  which  fmnjtion  to 
the  pnecrvntion  of  the  species  to  which  the  individual  life 
belongs. 

(3")  Vr'o  have  a  very  complex  net  of  iriHtincts  which 
(Unction  tu  the  pn<»>rvatioii  nf  ihone  tuK'ial  ^c()U])»  which 
we  discover  amongst  many  species  of  auimab,  and  which 
appear  moet  uuirkedly  lu  thi:  higheflt  auiumi— -luaii. 

As  this  distinction  aeems  to  me  important  and  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  t  nhall  ujneider  uavh  of  tlieiie  gioupti  by 
itaeir. 


I 


L — Issns'CTS  Reutino  to  tub  Pkbsistkscb  op  titk 
Tnluvidual  Orua»(»m 

§  4.  We  find  much  evidence,  when  we  study  tlie  lowtti- 
formfl  of  life  existing  around  us,  that  in  the  earliest  formed 
types  of  orgiiniu  nggrcyiites,  indiviihml  exiwUinc**  I'roni  ii 
biological  point  of  \'iew  was  all-impuitiint.  In  06rtain 
cases  the  ]iruK(!Uoe  of  oblier  individuals  of  the-  xanie  tjpiiu 

'  It  liM  1x«ii  raggntcU  to  mc  tbAt  tlier«  ia  a  lofcicot  objcctioD  to  tlii« 
clianfii:atioii  in  \h*  fact  that  vh«t  I  i:flll  iuiltviiiulislk  iniliiirii  only  apiHiar 
ft*  Mich  in  Ilia  b.ct  that  tliR^  >»  cvntiailvd  nicli  stiaUl  liisciiict*.  niiU  tliat  if 
tbs  i&ttiacta  of  tbo  lintt  alus  ue  to  ha  Boparst«(I  from  thoie  of  tho  third 
daM  tlu;  >ti9uld  bt  calltd  by  aomu  other  Dam*  :  m^,  inatincta  of  isokitiuu. 

I  think  the  crittcwm  it  T>lid  ftom  a  narrow  paint  of  riew,  but  in  coDaUer- 
ing  aDimal  life  objccUroly  the  inJividiial  «lauii»it*  of  au  aggngatu,  vhvn 
tlMf  lepkntti  (roiD  Ui«  t^rv^^ie,  aro  look&l  iipoo  only  aa  indtvIiltmlH ;  uiil 
tibna  !t  baoonaa  ^uiti>  ]<ovdl<l*,  witliont  lo^at  ioooiialttonajr,  to  conridpr 
Mpamtd;  the  iiutiiicta  wliich  belong  to  tbo  part  oud  not  to  thv  whole.  I 
wmld  adopt  another  tonu  to  dcitf  rilio  thcaa  nrlieat  of  in^tiDcU  nmld  I  rajlly 
do  n  wttlioitt  rendoring  my  mntriiug  ulwcuru  :  lint  I  Itiink  Iha  Kudm  nil)  be 
m  na  danga  of  inlmiM!»nlAn<linf;  nxi,  in  aonal deration  of  t^e  rerentncci  on 
Aiten  P*R**  to  ^bv  f"^  l')"^  ■■■  ouiuplvx  iiU  tho  inatiiicU  of  the  (int  olaw 
cut  MTW  b«  ci»uider«d  Ui  be  moro  tliau  ceUllrulj  iiidtjwudeDt 
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would  be  a  distinct  disadvatiUige ;  e.g.  where  the  8upj>ly 
of  itutriiiient  in  the  envinjiiuirtiL  whs  Uiiiiled ;  aiid  it  la 
difficult  to  se?  how  the  pre^cnct  of  other  individualB  of  the 
Brtnic  lyi>c  cimUl  be  of  advtintu^;  where  co-ojxiratitm  waa 
not  possiljle,  as  was  often  the  case :  and  especially  wotild 
ttuH  lie  true  (to  far  aa  the  prenence  of  other  individualH  war 
not  neceisarj'  to  the  couLiiiUHtH?*-  of  t!ie  lyjw,  for  the  lowest 
organic  forms  even  as  we  olsurve  them  to-day  arc  allc  to 
reproduce  their  kind  by  mere  division  of  the  individual 
parent  mtum,  as  we  haT(>  already  seen. 

It  is  true,  as  wo  sliall  ace  in  the  next  division  of  tliis 
chapter,  that  very  early  iu  the  develupmeuL  uf  animnl  life 
we  find  nascent  reproductive  systems  and  incipient  sexual 
prceewtee  through  which  (xjntinunnee  of  type  ifi  determined 
by  the  co-operation  of  different  individuals;  utill,  even  in 
tlieee  low  organic  lJ^^es  we  note  mnny  forms  of  repro- 
tluction  without  sexiinl  difTerences  or  relations;  and  many 
which  are  iudupeudeni  of  conjugation  U^Lween  dilferent 
individnals — pjirthenogenesis,  hennaphroditisiu,  and  the 
like;  and  in  cyrtiin  types  where  scxTial  reprodnetion  is 
poanible,  and  BomelimeA  where  it  is  usual,  we  find  it  often 
replaced  rhythmically  or  irregularly  by  non-sexual  repro- 
duction, wliifh  latter  nialies  l-he  individiuil  self-dependent 
10  this  proi<ia;>atiou  of  its  kind 

All  tlii»  niuktfi  it  iipjicar  pnd)ahlv  that  individual 
organic  life,  with  inherent  jxtwer  of  reproducing  itx  own 
kind,  long  persisted  on  i\w.  pjirth  Ixffnrfj  the  slight  ndvantngo 
gained  I>y  nexual  differentiation  l>e^an  to  make  the  existence 
of  didereut  inJividuul»  of  im^Kirtance,  and  du]ii;ndcnue  of 
one  individuiil  u[^>on  another  necessary',  if  the  t}i>e  were  to 
persist.  And  during  this  long  poriotl  tlie  animal  must 
have  heeo  self-dependent  indiWdually ;  in  it  must  have 
arisen  and  grown  to  peri'wtion  many  instincts  which 
related  only  to  its  own  imlividiul  persixtenoa 
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Thaa  very  early  tn  the  growtli  ">f  complex,  tiiwiw, 
fuuctiomng,  in  low  Tonns  or  life  which  wc  ourseWee  ca» 
olweire,  we  fiwl  tlie  a]ipL'«rauce  of  sjiecial  activide"*  toiuUiig 
to  gather  nourishnipnt.  others  fitteil  to  |iro<htee  its 
absorption,  others  rimctioninc  in  the  reraovnl  of  uniiswl  or 
c  prodoctM  of  the  amiaiiliktivc  procdM;  «11  thoaa 
ivitiea  heing  esaential  to  intUridiuil  existence.  A» 
iiinni.i  inerpiiso  in  eoinplexity  the  vimwly  of  these 
iffL'tvnlialed  f iinctioni ngs  iricroiwes  cnornnmsly,  as  all 
liouc  who  bnve  stiKlieci  even  the  iiidimftnta  of  biology 
kuow  well  Atiit  it  in  cliair  to  the  otwerver  that  thesu 
actions  as  atiove  deeeiibed  ai*  Dr^nniwd,  are  congenital, 
sud  tend  tn  pruducc  results  <>i'  l>ii>lo}^CiLl  isiguiticatitje  Ui  the 
organism  in  which  they  itppear ;  aoA  that  they  are  true 
instincts. 

Mollifications  of  these  instinctfi  which  developed  liefure 
«>i^ii({ution  vma  necessary  for  reprudiirtion,  are  found  in 
all  animals  of  higher  types,  iittd  in  nian.  But  in  thu 
i]j;her  luiimalH  wo  find  still  more  complex  Inatiuct  uctious 
f  purely  indiTidiiatixtie  import,  which,  in  consideration 
*>(  the  exi8t«iii;e  in  the  lower  aninials  of  the  simple  purely 
individniUifltic  inatinctR  jost  i-eferred  to,  X  think  wc  may 
1/tlce  it  for  gnititi-d  huvi:  Iteeii  developed  wldy  ou  account 
of  their  value  to  the  iiidividuid  orgHnixu). 

Amongst  idl  iinimjils  we  lind  <-ertnin  complex  eu- 
onliiiations  of  acti\'icie8  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  looking 
to  protection  of  tlic  indiviiliinl,  e^.  tlie  instinct  actioos 
which  lead  the  chiiuiF'k'niis  to  lutftnme  the  colour  of  thn 
iiLuteriul  upmi  whit^tli  they  htip|ien  tu  he  titanding;  thum* 
wliich  leiiul  the  hedgehog  to  roll  itmli  up  iiito  the  foiia 
of  It  Kpine-covercil  Iiall  upon  the  approach  of  ilungia*; 
tlioae  which  lend  aniuuiU  of  divene  xpeL-ies  tu  feign  de»th 
in  many  ways.  Many  other  illiistrutions  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  evoltttiotiury  biologists. 
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W(;  find  still  nthcr  co-ordiuatious  which  result  not 
merely  m  protective  action  but  which  bring  positive  in- 
cltvidmil  adx'nntKgr',  e.g.  tlip  iu;Lioii8  by  nieaiiH  of  whlcli 
animals  of  verj"  diverse  kiude  manage  to  store  nway 
HurpluH  food;  the  unt  in  it«  hill-liku  atorehouse,  the 
wiiiiirel  in  its  tree  hollow,  the  dog  in  the  hole  which  it 
fn-slity  iligR  in  snme  soft  bit  of  earth. 

It  ia  to  he  obsen-ed  here  that  m  these  forms  increnso 
in  ernupliixily  it  1>ecoincs  a  question  of  douht  bow  far  the 
nctivities  are  congenitnl  and  how  far  modified  by  experi> 
eiK-c,  but  thut  ttiuy  1i»ve  a  congeiiittil  bBsix  I  think  none 
VTill  doubt. 


I  woidd  here  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  if  the  specific 
i)rg!iit«  wboKP  attivities  an.'  involvi'd  in  Iheiw  ]irix:«Kse6  lie 
urgtd  tu  imiifiual  funetioniuj;  by  some  condition  uf  hyj>er- 
norniol  Btiinultitiou,  then  they  arc  liublc  to  act  as  though 
tliey  were  independent  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

Under  conditiniiB  of  morbid  stimulation  the  lungs  Jind 
hcHi't  will  often  midertake  exlitic^rdinarj'  work.  This 
tictiun  may  \xi  modified  by  the  inHucitccs  from  the  roat  of 
the  orgajiism  sidhciently  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  organism 
itwlf:  but  III!  tliK  nthi^r  huncl  the  exwwivn  activity  may, 
and  not  iurrerjucntly  does,  result  destniclivL'ly  to  the 
aystan  as  a  whole  before  this  modification  through  systemic 
influences  can  take  place. 

The  inteHtiuL-s,  in  likc^  iiiiiumer,  will  function  with 
excessive  vigour  to  throw  off  coluiiica  of  poisoaoiis  microbes, 
and,  if  the  restniining  influences  from  the  organiwn  arc  not 
effective,  their  action  may  bring  death  to  the  whole 
organiMin  thixiugli  the  g<Mii-riil  oxliaii.>(titin  <:aui«i>d  by  efforU 
to  function  for  the  advantage  of  the  special  ]>ftit. 

We  shall  find  the  value  of  this  observation  as  we 
proceed. 
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§  (>.  luift^uiuch  us  we  tiud  uU  the  imtiviiiiudiBLic  iitstiuctK 
above  referred  to  evideDced  in  the  life  of  man,  we  m»y  well 
enquire  how  far  Ihey  an*  appreciaUnl  in  our  pyscliic  life 

It  seems  to  me  tlmt  we  Hlirmld  ex]t*cL  to  fiml,  ns  we  do 
find,  thiiL  II  wry  Urge  ))ttrl>  uf  Llie  iiintiucL  feelings  corre- 
Bpondiug  to  those  iustiuel  uctiona  relatin;!;;  to  the  attain- 
ment of  and  to  the  Hwimilation  of  nouri»hiiifiit,  nnd  n-littiiig 
to  thoee  which  have  in  da  witli  Iht?  removal  of  waste 
product*  of  the  ussimilntive  process,  would,  as  a  nilo,  nffect 
couaciousnesa  merely  as  elements  of  the  unaualyHnlde  ma«a 
that  we  call  our  ^o,  if  thejr  affect  the  pulse  of  brain 
consdouBuew;  at  all:  and  we  are  led  to  imi  that  thw  is 
neoeaeai^  for  the  rcaaou  that  they  have  attained  grcdt 
Tegularity  of  action  and,  relatively  speAking,  are  not  at  all 
forceftd. 

When  wu  Iwiru  by  imn-tomical  obgen'atioii  that  the«e 
uciivities  ore  governed  priiiciimlly  hy  the  specii*!  nervous 
system  ealletl  "  the  sympathetic,"  which  is  only  indeGnitely 
relat»T(l  to  the  Itniin  syntem.  we  wr  that,  in  all  pnihaliiUty, 
large  [uirt  of  the  pnycldc  coi«eidout«  of  these  iimiinetive 
cannot  enter  into  our  liigher  couwiousiiess  at  all 
under  any  couditioua  for  the  very  reasou  that  the  ueuntl 
elements  that  are  thus  uctive  on:  bo  a  great  extent,  under 
itrdinary  crmditious,  practically  disconnected  from  the 
ibe  hrain.  We  see  iUso  that  another  hirge  part  of  theeo 
activities  will  inHuence  conscioitsncfiB  only  at  rare  inteiTaU 
under  oonditiona  of  cxa^tinmtUy  fiinslul  functioning. 

Thus  w«  ciouie  to  understand  liow  it  hupiHinn  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  more  or  leiw  rhytlituieal  activities 
that  are  going  on  iu  our  body  at  all  times,  the  action  of 
henri  iiud  arterial  and  venoun  Hyfitems,  the  action  of  lungs, 
i»r  Btouiaeh,  uf  kidneyn,  of  ialeMtine«.  altogether  fail  lo  be 
represented  iu  the  clear  light  of  attentive  consciousness. 
Thus  we  ttc  also  how  it  is  that  these  organic  aclivitiee,  so 
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far  as  Uiey  influence  consciousness  at  hU,  A»  so  only  in 
certain  Rtates  uf  j^tierul  ({uiueoi^noe,  sui  during  the  incoin- 
]>tetc  coDSciouflness  of  drc'jini  lilV,  iiml  during  the  liyimotio 
trance :  or  else  in  fiUtes  where  tlieae  systemic  functiouings 
nn  abnormal  in  degree :  wv.  find,  for  instiiiicc,  to  our  great 
iliflcomforl,  that  we  huve  ittomach  and  intestines  only 
liecaiise  irTitiiiita  occaMonally  stimulnte  Ihosw  exceesive 
activities  that  involve  painful  seiuations  in  connection 
tlie  functioning  of  these  organis. 


I 


lie  luon*  com|iVx  ai'ir-])n>t»-'etive  instinct  itctions  of  wbicli 
wc  have  spoken  above,  have  also  Ijccomu  so  llioroughly 
organised  that  their  instinct  feelings  oanuot  be  expected,  to  f 
be  held  in  the  light  of  vivid  attention :  but  for  nil  tbftl. 
we  ithuiild  ttXiMMit  them  to  aflVcL  conM-'iouBne^ts  in  some  way 
unless  they  sre  dejwndeut  entirely  npon  HCtionH  thai  are 
disconnected  from  the  moment'ti  pulse  of  the  brain  system, 
luul  wv.  nhould  look  for  their  uppiiniiicc  thun^fure  in  more 
OT  leas  (;leariit;s8  in  iiroportiuii  to  their  furcefitlnesa. 

.Such  instinct  actions,  petlected  by  lili!  vxjwrience,  we 
recognise  in  the  powerful  and  suddenly  developed  move- 
menti)  that  occur  with  wlf-prtwcrvation  ti«  tui  end,  wlivn  H 
one  sUiiK  in  walkini;;  when  one  jttuii>8  Imck  from  under 
the  heail  of  n  hoi-se  thiit  is  nljout  to  run  one  down ;  when 
one  shields  one's  head  from  an  unexpwted  blow :  and  the 
inutinct  fet^Iiiigs  torn-fipomling  to  thcMC  actions  wc  ulao 
i-ecogiiise  well,  uven  if  we  have  no  special  names  fur  them, 
this  hick  of  nainini;  hein^  t\ne  to  the  f<tct  timt  the  elements 
of  these  psj'ciiie  Btates  are  not  often  cxperiencwl  in  the  name 
definite  proporliouH  luid  relations. 

The  stimulLitions  from  the  enviromuent  (of  moment, 
l>e  it  noted,  to  the  organs  stimulated)  whieh  in  their 
turu  act  as  atiniuhmla  to  theee  instinct  actions  (of 
moraojit  to  the  whole  organimi)  ore  uaiuUy  vivid  enougli, 
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aud  have  as  their  coincidents  marked  effects  in  couacious- 
neas,  unless  they  are  pressed  upon  ub  for  too  short  a  time 
or  are  too  soon  obhterated  by  the  forcefulness  of  the  instinct 
feelings  that  follow  in  their  train, 

if\  §  6.  I  wish  now  to  consider  certain  activities  of 
individualistic  import  which  are  clearly  congenital  and 
therefore  instinctive,  which  produce  marked  disturbances 
in  our  consciousness,  although  tliey  seem  to  have  been 
developed  very  early  in  the  life-history  of  those  organic 
forms  from  which  we  may  suppose  we  are  descended. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  without  too  great  a  straining  of 
probabilities,  we  may  surmise  that  the  earliest  formation 
of  organisms  out  of  mere  simple  aggregates,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter,  would  result  in  the 
appearance  of  certain  tendencies  to  activities  involving  the 
whole  of  the  aggregate. 

We  might  expect  to  find — 

(1)  A  tendency  to  a  complex  state  of  hypernormal 
assimilative  activity  in  the  system  as  a  whole  arising  upon 
the  appearance  of  certain  changes  in  the  environment. 

This  tendency  if  once  a&iuired  would  certainly  become 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  objective  conditions 
which  in  themselves  would  be  likely  to  bring  advantage  to 
tlie  organism  as  a  whole  :  for  if  one  group  of  organisms 
became  thus  generally  active  in  directions  involving 
assimilative  functioning  upon  the  appearance  in  the  en- 
vironment of  substances  that  could  not  be  assimilated 
without  disadvantage,  then  this  group  wouki  surely  tend 
to  be  obliterated  in  favour  of  another  group  whicli  might 
happen  to  remain  quiescent  under  the  s;mic  conditiuns. 
On  the  other  hand  if  one  group  became  thus  active  wlien 
the  environmental  change  brought  to  it  material  that  could 
be    advantageously    assimilated,    this    latter    group    would 
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]>Brsiat  and  tend  tu  iucrease  its  kind.     lu  the  loug  ruu 
tborefore  we  shoiild   find  tim  persistent  rnoe  tending   to 

Qome    thti9    yenerally   activy    upon    the   appearance   of 

lvautiigt:»im  iiKKimUiitive  coiutitiuiis. 

(2)  Again  this  yeuci-al  organic  activity  would  cei-tainly 
tend  to  lie  reduced  in  the  direction  of  nonnal  quiescence 
when  tlie  8]»eciflIIy  advautugeous  comlition  diaupptMixKl, 

(3)  In  »ituilui-  muuuer  wu  tnuy  surmiiw  tliuL  iu  thcae 
simple  organiflma  there  would  arifle.  tendencies  to  the 
aiipearanoe  of  states  of  abnoniinl  iiuiescencH  of  the  Bystem 

a  whole  ii}>()ii  the  u)>i>»imnc«  of  eertaiu  diverse  ubanges 

their  envii'uiiiueuL 

The  ucciirrence  of  such  general  quiescouce,  such  ahrink- 
iug,  would  become  coiinecU'd  with  tlic  uppGiimnca  of 
objective  1-1)11(1  itiuUH  whtfth  wuuM  be  disadvantiLgecus  to  the 
organism,  as  certainly  as  the  occuTi<>neu  of  general  uctivity 
(1  above)  would  become  connected  with  the  ujuMjanmoo  of 
iidvantageous  conilitions.  For  where  the  environment  cou- 
tiiiuml  4-U'nienLti  tbnt  (loubl  not  be  ii!4siniihiU>d  without 
drtuger,  those  grou])S  of  or^'auiania  which  became  thus 
iibuoruKitly  iiuieHCCUt  wliea  lUeai!  tlementa  were  pn.-st^nUxl 
woliIlI  evidently  have  an  advAiikige  over  those  tliat  under 
such  c;ircuniHLariees  I'euminml  in  nonnally  active,  or  hypcr- 
Dormally  uctivo,  condition. 

(i)  Again  tliis  subnormal  quieaceuce  would  clearly 
tend  to  give  phice  to  nonuiil  functiouing  when  the  mi- 
usuiUly  disadvantageous  couilitioii  diKii])i>eared. 

^\*  As  orgnuiams  became  more  complex  tlieae  teudunuies  U) 
incretuse  aud  tlvciVAse  of  the  general  activities  as  i-elated 
to  asaiiiiilatiou  would,  it  Be-eius  Ui  me,  in  all  pnihabilitj 
be  likely  to  become  extended  to  general  conditions  other 
than  those  that  directly  relate  to  Ihiti  uBntmilation  of 
noui'isluucnt ;    wouhl   be  likely  to  be  aroused   by  gwut-rsl 
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conditions  which  although  related  only  indirectly  to  aa- 
similative  fanctioning  were  nei'ert.heless  couneuted  with 
objective  conditions  tlangerous  to,  ur  of  valiw  to,  the 
organiaiii  ita  a  whole :  thus  we  might  expect  to  find  iu  itll 
aoiiDalii: — 

(1*)  A  teudeucy  to  geuernl  hyijeruomial  activity,  of 
a  syxtemic  kind  arising  upon  the  ii])ptuLr«ui:%  of  certain 
changes  iii  thtj  euviroumeut  that  iti'e  of  advantfigC!  to  tha 
orgimistn. 

(2")  We  might  expect  to  fiud  »  tendency  to  the  re- 
CumncB  from  these  states  of  liyj)cmoriinil  iictivity  towards 
uormal  or  quiesceut  states  of  systemic  actiou,  upuu  the  dts- 
appeairaocv  of  these  advantageous  conditions. 

0»  the  other  hand  \«e  oiiglit  expect  to  fiud  in  tdl 
animalH : 

(3')  A  tendency  to  a  reproasal  of  general  activities  of 
a  Kystomic  kind,  u]>on  the  nppeanmoe  of  enviroiuneatal 
changee  that  are  of  disadvantage  to  the  ergauiam ;  and 

(4°)  A  tenileticy  to  the  retui'ti  From  thost.*  conditions  of 
anhnormal  nction  toward  tlie  normal ;  a  leudeney  iiirliicli 
would  :ip|keur  ujiou  the  disii^pearanco  of  the  distidvuutugcous 
conditions. 

All  of  these  fictions  would  he  congenital  actious  of  the 
organism  towards  some  hiological  end  of  advaiiUige  to  the 
organism,  and  hence  under  out-  deSuition  woiUd  be  true 
iuHbiuci  uctiouH,  the  uxprfHsiun  of  true  iuiftiucts. 

These  insttiicta  having  once  become  fixed  iu  organisms 
of  low  gnule  winild  \u>  liki>ly  to  itemflt  in  urgiintsniB  uf 
higher  grade  which  develop  from  the  lower,  becauee  it 
would  ou  the  whole  be  uf  ailvuntuge  uleo  to  ihesi;  higher 
orgnuisms  to  Tiecome  functionally  active  in  general  when 
ttpproNched  by  wh:it  is  advantageous  (l"*  ahuvt>) ;  imd  to 
Income  sabnortnally  quiescent  when  approached  by  what 
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in  (luadvaiitageoua,  where  definite  lueaus  of  eac&pe  wt^re  iiot 
HVniluWe  (3*  ubove). 

I  tliiiik  it  will  U'  Hcknowledgod  to  he  liigUly  probable 
tlml  in  nil  BiiiiiuLl  Hfo  from  the  yerj  luwest  to  the  higher 
fonus,  uveu  iu  uuiu  liiiuBeir.  such  iiuUiict  acLioiix  do  lake 
place;  at  nil  cvrntfi  il  Ih  clear  that  in  the  oniotal  life  that 
coiiiea  under  oiiiiuary  obHerriition  we  do  note  those  ili- 
etincliirf  tciid«iieii;s  to  j^'eiifnil  lij-pvriHinnul  uctivity, — to 
gcueml  oryaiiit  exciterueut, — Jirifiiug  ui>i)n  the  tipproach  of 
what  vre  can  see  to  be  od  thv  whole*  of  udvauUige  to  the 
ornipinisiH  wUlvh  acta  in  t1n»  way:  and  un  Ihu  other  liand 
wt;  nutv  corrcflpuudtng  iustinetivc  tundvncies  to  geQeral 
rciiR'SBion  of  activities, — to  slirioking.— to  deprvwioa  of 
energetic  fimctinning, — iiputi  the  appi-oauh  of  what  we  can 
see  to  bo  tiu  tht*  wliott?  disiidvuutageous  to  the  or^nieoi  so 
acting. 

If  the  exist<?nce  of  these  instinct  actions  (1"  and  8°  above) 
Ik;  t^nuiUHl,  thim  ihu  eJcislciice  of  the  two  8UiC«8  (2**  and  4' 
above)  dt^tvniiiiied  by  i-ecurrf^iice  tuwards  more  norniitl 
conditions  tavst  be  grantod  also. 


b 


§  7.  Now  let  us  atik  what  elToct  we  shoidd  expect 
instinct  actions,  if  they  L-xi»t  iu  un,  tu  have  ujhio  4iar  con- 
scioiisuosij.  It  is  tnie  that  In  \is  these  instinct  actions  of 
ancient  Uneu^  must  bt;  thoroughly  oo-urdiuutt-d,  uf  alutust 
retlcx  type,  but  it  ia  also  to  \ie  noted  that  they  must  be 
vavy  widely  distributed  in  the  btidy  anil  must  invrtlve  the 
disturbance  of  the  wholtj  system :  moreovur  tUey  will  be  in 
their  ualui'c  only  occasionally  recuiTcnt.  and  when  rucur- 
riiig  must  iu  general  be  immetiiatr.  in  rmc^wn  and  hence 
forct/ai  if  they  are  to  be  viduubh'  to  us:  all  of  tlie^e 
chantct(>risticH  ten<l  to  dilfi^rcntiaUs  tlieni  from  wlmt  wo 
ordinarily  call  the  relics  actiona  It  aeema  to  me  clutr 
then   tliut  we  may  pro])erI\  expect  them   to  be  dititiBctly 
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mcogniaed  iu  cooaciuuBaees.  and  m  the  actions  involved  are 
of  a  relatively  definite  and  fixed  ctmntcter,  wherever  they 
do  oocnr,  we  shonld  not  he  surprised  to  find  them  recognised 
undur  dtitinitu  funcH  with  detiniU:  narnuK. 

In  a  previovu  work '  I  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  instinct  feelings  corresponding  to  the  instinct  actions 
of  thi»  type  are  a  cartun  claaa  uf  that  general  group  of 
moDtol  pbcnomena  which  we  call  the  cmotiunis. 

(1)  We  di!<coTer  in  ourselves  states  of  very  general 
organic  excitation,  and  convsgioniUjig  with  them  the  pHyuhio 
state  which  wc  call  thu  t-mutiori  of  Joy;  and  when  we 
study  the  subject  closely  we  find  evidence  that  on  the 
whole  the  organic  activities,  and  their  psychic  corre- 
spondents, appear  when  we  perueive  tlie  approacli  of 
objects  or  conditions  which  must  in  the  past  have  been 
adTantageooB  to  our  auoestora  in  favouring  the  persistence 
of  individual  life. 

(2)  We  not«  the  retm-n  towat-ds  normal  or  even  to  sub- 
nomul  activity  upon  the  departure  of  these  advantageous 
objecte  or  objective  conditions,  and  corresponding  to  these 
activiti«a  we  not«  the  emotion  of  Sorrow. 

(3)  Again  we  discover  iu  oiuselvra  states  of  general 
ehrinkingi  and  correspondiag  with  the  organic  activities 
iuvolved  the  emotional  state  which  we  coll  Dread:  and 
when  wu  study  these  actions  closely  wu  find  that  on  the 
whole  they  appear  when  we  perceive  the  appi'Odch  of 
objects  or  conditions  which  mui^L  in  the  past  have  been 
disadvantageous  Co  our  ancestors  iu  being  uulavourable  to 
the  persistence  of  individual  life. 

(4)  We  note  the  return  from  such  forcible  quiescence, 
such  shrinking,  to  conditiuuH  uf  nuruial  activity  upon  the 
departure  of  the  diiudvantagcous  objecte  or  objective  cod- 

*  Ah'm,  Pitaturt,  taid  AeMetita,  chap.  ii. 
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dilioDS,  Hud  correspomlinfj  with  litem  dtanges  we  note  the 
emotional  stat^;  which  we  caii  Itelief. 

The  coiiMciriusiicrta  which  in  couiciiicul  with  these 
geueiHl  iustiuctive  actions  is  iioticejihle  tis  I  liavc  snid  above 
not  beciiuse  of  any  8])eoial  vividnuss  of  purLicular  psychic 
elements,  but  bocjiuse  of  the  width  of  the  eflects  iiroduced, 
bucMiusi!  uf  iinuiediiicy  uf  the  totul  reoetiou,  becauae  of  tUu 
mass  Hud  foicefiiliiess  of  the  I'eactione  involved. 


Here  let  ub  iiotd  that  in  these  \-e17  simple  fitDCtiomngs 
wliich  viv  liavc  hwii  considering  we  hiivc  first  the  iiiHueoce 
upon  the  cell  parts    wliich    are    directly  affected  by  llie 
chaDge  of  environment;  and  thene  cell  parts  as  n  resalt  B 
of  this  iiilluence  teuU    to  react  direolty  to   the  atimiUos 
reaching    them    in   u    mitniicr    nutuntl    for   thiim   kb   mere    h 
cells:  aud    uiily  secoudly  iippears  the    iuiluence  from  the    V 
aggregate    lending    these    c«Il     parts    to    rejct    as    above 
deaoribed  in  ucconknee  with  the  hahits  which  have  served 
best  in    the  piist   to  bring  iulvnnta.g«  to  the  ni^anic  ag- 
gregKtc   rather    thttn    to    the  eJemeubd    purto  which    Brsl 
receive  the  stimulus 

So  far  as  tlie  elemental  purts  of  the  organism  are  eou- 
cerneil.  therefore,  wo  should  expect  to  note,  priniarily, 
action  «f  them!  elciui-utuj  pwts  na  thi*y  tend  to  fuuctiun 
for  their  own  benefit ;  and,  secoudai'ily,  action  of  these 
elemcnUl  partn  oh  tliey  tend  to  function  for  the  l>encfit  of 
the  organiam  as  a  whole:  a  course  of  events  which,  as  I 
liuve  «lre»idy  remarked,  I  think  am  be  treiced  tluough  all 
activities  of  organisms. 

As  a  result  we  sliunld  expect  to  find  fdrceful  elemental 
action  prcvcuting  the  occurrence  of  the  actiun  for  the 
beueCt  uf  the  organifim  aa  a  whole,  nud  this  aliuLild  bu 
noted  in  our  conwious  life.  And  if  my  reader  will  think 
of  this  matter  fur  a  moment  he  will  reulitu  thiit  ou  the  one 
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hand  forceful  preoeutatioii  of,  uud  ^reat,  iuterest  in,  the 
objecta  themaeli'es  that  lutiiiLlly  aruiiM-  ihem  etno^io^s,  or 
on  the  other  himd  vivid  residtaats  fioui  such  presents  tiuiis, 
in&7  prevent  the  occurrence  of  theso  emotions  within  iu. 
Some  marked  change  of  dress  in  fur  friend  mny  nWoib  our 
thought  unJ  prevent  the  t(p]iearHUce  of  joy  at  meeting  him. 
The  doctor  may  become  so  intereeterl  in  unusual  Byiuptouis 
Uiul  he  vnM  fail  to  feel  l\m  SDrrow  that  wotiltl  norinwUy 
ome  upon  tbi;  appreciation  of  tlie  tact  that  he  uint^t  lose 
hift  friend  by  dcatli. 

§  8.  Let  UH  now  conniider  certniii  instincts  of  a  liifrher 
grade  than  tliose  which  up  to  tbie  time  wc  have  been 
studying;  higher  iuatincts  which  are  iudocyl  of  individual* 
isdc  import,  but  which  are  so  fretjneiitly  determined  by 
the  prwwnw  in  the  i-nvirmiim-iit  of  living  objects  whii'li  anj 
other  inUi\'iduab  of  thu  Bunn:  species  that  the  intU\idualiBtic 
nature  of  Uiv  intstinct  is  often  luttt  sight  of. 

The  lowest  auimal  forms  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  almost  iidssivn  in  relatirm  to  their  envHroument,  and 
such  actions  as  we  have  described  in  the  previous  two 
sectitms  involve  little  more  than  tliix  mere  pcufflivily.  But 
S8  we  riiw  in  the  scale  of  life  we  fiud  the  auimal  no  longer 
merely  passively  awaiting  tbir  appruacb  of  whiit  nmy  l)e  of 
ad^-uutage  toil,  and  allowing  tbiuiqMirttu-eofwbat  maybe  of 
diAdvuntagc  to  it.  We  fiad  the  aniuial  <ici{uiriug  utpucitius 
whicli  enable  it  to  move  in  ita  environuient.  We  find  that 
the  appearance  in  ititenvirniintent  of  objects  that  printanly 
stimulate  certiiiii  of  itn  clenieittal  jMirtM,  is  fulluwed, 
aecoudorily,  and  more  or  lee«  promptly,  by  movemenia  of 
the  whole  organism ;  movements  wbit-b  involve  «ii>iordin»- 
tion  of  all  the  related  iiurts  to  the  requirements  of  the 
oi^unLsm  as  a  wliole,  and  imply  nn  inteidependenco,  an 
integmtiuD,  between  the  imrta  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
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ifl  implied  in  the  existauce  of  &be  "  iustinct  actions  "  uoii< 
aidorcd  in  SS  6  and  7. 


V 


First  let  UH  Hii«ik  of  inovcirK-ntH  o?  two  njiecial  kinds,' 
tliusw  («)carryiug  the  whole  auinial  towartlu  the  ulijwt  that 
stimulates  its  special  pnrtB.  and  those  (/S)  withdrawing  it 
fiKUi  the  object. 

It  in  mdt'iit  Unit  tiiu  ftiriiirr  nctiimM  (a)  will  become 
coiiiiifcttjd  witli  the  stiuiulatious  produced  by  objects  ihnl 
will  !«  of  advantage  to  the  orgunism ;  for  those  group« 
wotihl  tend  to  he  dci«tix>yed,  th»t,  haviiiff  attained  tliia 
cApfiuity  of  iipprnuvh,  found  Itu'iiinL'lvcH  Htimiilatvd  to  the 
acti*'itie8  iuvolved  by  objects  that  were  of  disadvauloge  to 
the>m. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  actions  (ff)  bringing  about 
withdruwiil  of  tliu  whole  animal  from  the  ultjuct  KtimitUtiDg 
some  speciu-l  piirts  would,  iis  the  outcome  of  elimination, 
become  connected  with  the  approiicli  of  objects  that  are 
»/  disadvantfrge  to  the  organism :  for  the  iiidiWdii&U  of 
certiiin  groiipn  wotdtl  lie  iit  u  diKiidviint&ge  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  whicli.  liaviiiy  atUiiiied  Lhi»  ca^jacity  of  withdrawal, 
found  themselves  stimulated  to  tlie  activitiee  involved  by 
objeclrt  that  were  of  Atlvauta^o  to  them.  This  disadvantago 
ill  the  strife  wouUI  tirisi.!  liecauwe  other  groups  which  did 
not  withdi-aw  froui  tUcse  advanUigeouH  objects,  and  which 
did  withdraw  from  the  disodvantagcous  objects,  would  tend 
to  be  Buccessful  in  the  utruggle  for  persristence. 

..  In  all  unittial  formfi  fnmi  the  lowest  to  tbe  highest  vtc 
note  the  exixtenct*  of  these  two  types  of  inittinGt  actiong. 
A.  stimulation  is  produced  in  the  eye  of  the  fish  by  tlie 
inoveuieatB  of  a  fly  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  this  is  the 
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'  Tlia  cluiilicatiou  iu  tbu  aiectioii  baa  klmdy  been  niggutcd  in  my  book 
»lii>»e  ix(erteil  tu. 
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[tiiuuiry  cDect:  but  nfuondarily  thtirit  arises  ii  viulunt,  weli 
co-ordiuated,  reaction,  iuvolviog  in  greater  or  lees  degree  a 
hx^  proportioD  of  the  parts  of  the  organic  whol« ;  a  K- 
actton  whtdi  results  in  the  fish's  rushing  to  the  Hurfaue 
And  snapping  ut  the  Qy.  The  cliicic  just  uut  of  the  ehcU 
will  iu  similar  niuincr  dart  at  aiid  Hvrallow  bits  of  food,  or 
of  material  reaembliDg  food-sttiET. 

On  the  nttier  liauil,  tlte  vry  of  the  hnwk,  which  at  first 
merely  stiiuiilutes  (be  ear,  will  Kcoodurily  ecnd  the  same 
chick  nuuiing  with  panic  away  Irom  the  sound.  The 
distioct  scent  of  nuin,  home  on  the  gentlest  breeze  to  the 
delicate  sensory  organ  of  the  deer,  will  result  secondarily  iu 
ita  rapid  flight. 

Ill  ttU  thcMi  cases  the  nuider  will  hiivc  noted  tliat  the 
instinct  action  which  appears  secoudarily  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  the  orgnaism,  and  only  most  indirectly  to  tliat 
of  the  part  stimulated  which  is  primarily  affected.  The 
action  of  the  fitib  in  darting  at  the  Ay  can  be  of  no  direct 
advantage  to  the  eye  which  is  first  stimulated ;  only  of 
indirect  adviintage  to  it  in  tbnt  the  eye  is  nourished  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  as  the  i-esult  of  this  action  :  but  that 
tho  action  in  reference  bo  the  lly  is  of  )p:cat  advantage  bo 
the  oipiuiam  as  a  whole  is  self-evident  The  flight  of  the 
deer  caui  surely  be  of  only  the  most  indirect  advantage  to 
the  organ  of  smell,  the  Etiiaulutiun  of  which  aroused  the 
reactions  connected  with  running :  bat  that  this  liight  is 
of  valoe  to  tlie  wliole  body  of  the  deer  is  very  clear. 


Again  (7)  we  find  certain  still  more  complex  and  more 
thoroughly  coordinated  activities  which  bring  about 
approach  of  an  organism  to  an  object  which  is  dis- 
advantageous to,  or  die  kilting  of  which  is  important  to, 
the  organism  which  approaches ;  the  objoi-t  nppiofiched 
being  either  weaker  than  the  oi^iiism  that  approaches,  or 
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one  with  which  it  is  usunlly  able  tu  cope.  But  the 
approach  in  such  cases  is  accoinpauied  hj  actions  very 
diCIeretit  from  th<iBe  nljwrvecl  m  uoconipaiiying  the  iustiiict 
tu  approach  doecribed  imdcr  {a)  above ;  the  actions  here  arc 
no  longer  of  a  rwcfptive  but  of  a  UoBtile  uuture.  they  now, 
if  effective,  resiilt  not  only  in  approach  hut  in  the  dis- 
uhtenient  or  n>|nilsiuu  of  the  object  which  it  is  iinporUiiit 
to  diaablo  or  to  repel. 

Aud  here  t«o  we  uote  that  these  actions  of  the  organism 
us  a  whole,  for  tlip  lienvfit  of  thu  orgitnisia  us  a  whole,  occur 
BBCOudarily,  foUowiii}^  upon  the  priimiry  stimulation  of 
certain  spcciiLl  parts  of  the  attacking  organism,  due  to  Che 
presence  of  the  object  that  is  to  be  repelled  or  disabled. 
In  illustration  of  these  actions  it  is  only  needful  to  speak 
(if  tlif  stiddeuuesM  of  attack  by  ihe  spider  upou  the  fly.  by 
the  cat  upon  the  mouse,  by  the  tiger  upou  the  antelope, 
or  by  spider,  cat,  or  tiger  upou  its  comi)etitors  in  sexual 
relations:  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  thew  and  like 
cases  the  action  involves  all  ^arts  of  the  ur^anisni  to  a 
greater  or  loss  degree,  all  parts  working  together  for  the 
safety  of  the  crgauiaiu  that  has  been  stimulated  only  in 
some  fipecial  parte ;  these  special  iNirts  themselveB  being  in 
no  way  capable  of  being  harmed  by  this  stimuli  which 
reach  theoL 
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Again  (S)  we  find  certain  otiU  more  complex  activibies 
tending  to  produce  the  altntctiim  to  the  active  organism  of 
objects  the  approach  of  which  will  in  one  way  or  another 
be  of  ndvaniiige  to  ii.  Of  this  tjrpe  are  the  little  under- 
stood fascinations  produced  tu  the  bird  by  the  snake;  as 
bU  as  those  actions,  for  instance  the  strutting  of  birds, 
spreadiitg  of  the  pciicock's  tail,  which  Professor  J.  Mark 
Baldwin  has  suggested  that  I  call  the  "self-exhibiting  re- 
actions," and  which  seem  to  have  no  other  primary  function 
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than  the  attracting  of  attention  to  the  animal  thua  axhibiU 
ing  itself.  All  thuie  actions,  it  is  again  U*  be  noLiHl,  are  of 
the  organism  and  tend  to  conserve  the  organieni  rather 
than  tho  part  which  w  first  stimnlnted ;  as  we  shall  pre«ontIy 
ne,  ccrtiun  of  theee  activities  are  further  elaborated  iiml 
put  to  a  alill  moru  complc-x  uHt:  tw  ilevplupiiient  procseuilsL 

Again  (e)  we  find  similarly  h  large  variety  of  iictions  of 
the  whole  orgsDisin  which  arc  brought  abont  by  stimuli 
that  are  of  doubtful  imp^irt;  nctiouB  which  bring  thu 
nnunal  into  those  positions  in  which  it  is  able  Co  ^terceive 
clearly  and  with  thi^  greatust  disliiittnt^at.  I  refer  to  those 
sadden  actions  connected  with  alertness  and  attention  timt 
we  aoe  in  animals  of  all  ^radea;  the  facing  of  the  atag 
towards  tlm  hunter  whose  scent  in  not  clearly  di»ceriiai ; 
the  spring  to  the  fe«t  with  van  erect  of  tlm  resting  dug, 
when  ho  hears  the  8t«p  of  nn  unseen  wnlker. 


The  reader  will  be  Huuly  to  gi-nnt  that  all  of  the 
instincts  above  described  ate  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  men, 
tlie  htgltest  of  aiuDiala. 
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§  9.  If  we  Qow  ask  ourselves  how  far  these  instinct 
actions  should  be  expected  to  affect  our  conscioiiSQess  we 
are  led  an  we  wei'e  in  §  7  t(i  louk  for  special  jixycliic  elTects, 
because  although  these  instinct  ucttonia  are  tlioroughly  co- 
ordioated,  ueverthelesa  they  are  in  Uicir  miture  only  occa- 
aioQally  recurrent,  and  when  recurring  they  must  be  xni- 
mtdiaU  in  Ttaetion  and/orcfj'id  if  they  are  to  b(<  of  value  to 
ns  as  individuals.  31orcovcr  the  actions  we  have  under 
diaoussiou  arc  also  relatively  definite,  and  fixed  in  ehariicter 
whenever  they  do  occiir.aud  we  should  expect  them  thciefore 
to  be  recogni-wd  under  defiuitp  forms  and  with  names 
daadfiable  in  tho  same  category  with  the  states  Joy,  Sorrow, 
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Dread,  and  Belief  ali-eatly  considered :  io  other  words  we 
sluiiild  expect  them  to  be  rccognieed  subjectively  us  dis- 
tinctly emotional  states. 

Now  iia  II  mailer  of  fact  w«  do  tind  within  oQn!elvC8 
complex  iusttucttve  actioiu:  (a),  involviug  excitations  of  a 
very  wide  nnture,  which  result  in  a  tendency  to  go  out 
towards  certain  kinda  of  ohjeeta  which,  iii  a  large  proiwirtioii 
of  CMC8,  we  tii'c  uldu  to  m:«  when  we  titudy  the  matter,  must 
have  been  tn  the  past  of  advantage  to  our  anoestots,  or 
which  asf.  Ktill  to-day  of  value  to  ub  as  individuaU  of  the 
hiimau  race.  Con-espoiiding  to  the  pulse  of  physical 
activitiea  dctcnuiucd  by  thii<  instinct  wc  should  expect  to 
Sod  within  us,  a  special  psychic  pidae.  This  pulse  of  con- 
scioiLsneiw,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  work  ahuve  refined  lo,  can  he  identified  with  the 
eaaotion  of  Love,  iising  the  word  with  its  widest  sigoilicaiice. 

AgaiA  we  Bud  within  ourselves,  complex  instinctive 
uctionH  (^)  involving  mxritalioii-s  of  a  vei*y  wide  nature, 
which  result  in  a  teudttuey  to  withdraw  from  certain 
objects ;  and  others  (7)  which  residt  in  0  tendency  to  drive 
away  these  same  objects :  and  we  discover  upon  stady  that 
the  objectH  referred  tu  in  u  large  proportion  of  Kuch  cases  fl 
ruuflt  have  been  in  the  past  of  disadvantage  to  our  ancestors  " 
if  they  are  not  of  disadvantage  to  ns  to-day.  Corresponding 
to  the  pulses  of  activities  determined  by  these  instincts  we 
should  t;xpi£t  to  tind  within  us,  KpiM^ial  p.sychic  pulses,  and 
these,  in  the  same  chapter  referred  to  immediatoly  above,  I 
tiave  cluimei)  can  be  identified  with  the  emotions  of  Fear 
ftnd  Anger  respectively. 

It  mems  bo  tne  clcoi*  that  this  group  of  instinct  actions 
must  have  been  developed  very  early  in  the  liistory  of  our 
race,  and  although  this  fact  would  lead  us  at  the  first 
thought  to  expect  the  diaappearancc  of  their  coinctdeDt 
p!<ychic  states  within  the  maas  of  uoanniysable  elements 
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that  makes  up  the  body  of  our  cgo-conacioufluees,  inas- 
much as  such  diasppeamuoe  usuully  takes  place  witere 
activities  hare  become  thoroughly  organitied;  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  here  again,  the  eCRuieiicy  uf  the  activitioH  ih 
dependent  upon  imuK^diucy  of  forceful  reacttoQ,  and  this 
forcefuliiiSH  it^lf  Hhuuld  load  ua  to  expect  Ui  note  the 
appearance  of  these  "  instinct  feelings "  in  conacioasDesa. 
Furthermore,  as  the  activities  involved  art  of  a  relativwly 
fixed  nature  and  co-onJiualiou,  it  Uixifi  not  scorn  to  lue  tlmt 
we  ahouJil  be  surprised  to  be  alile  to  identify  them  with 
such  relatively  fijtwl  psycliic  atatea  as  are  named  in  Love, 
Fear,  and  Anger. 

li'or  the  same  reason  we  should  expect  to  find  nuirked 
in  oonsciouiinaiH  the  instinct  fi-elings  corrcspuudiug  to  those 
complex  instinctivs  activities  that  determine  efTevtive 
attention  («)  with  its  wccompaninient  of  cleiir  perception ; 
for  tbeeo  instinct  uctions  are  forcefid  and  immediate  in  re> 
action.  I  think  we  are  able  to  recogaisu  these  instinct 
reelings  in  cooaciousuess  in  the  complex  state  known  as  the 
eraotiou  of  Suqirise. 

The  "self-exhibiting  reactions"  (S)  conaidered  in  the 
last  section,  uocur  too  auLdom  in  men  of  tlie  higher  types 
to  warraat  us  in  expecting  their  inatinct  feelings  to  be 
itlesilified  uritb  any  marked  conacious  statu ;  and  the  imita' 
tive  actions  and  those  other  actions  spoken  of  above  which 
relate  to  ia<lividuaJ  oitvantage  arc  so  juried  in  their  natxue, 
iDvolvo  »o  little  regularity  of  reaction  and  so  tittle  spccijU 
forcefulneas,  that  their  instinct  feelings  also  must  be  exi>ect«J 
to  tdH  of  marked  recognition  in  our  conscioua  llfv.  Tliat 
tbeee  expoctaliona  are  rvulised  I  think  my  reader  will 
n»dily  grant 

Then  emotions,  Love,  Fear,  Anger,  Surprise,  are  thus 
seen  to  be  "  instinct  feelings "  correspondent  to  certain  co- 
otUiuated   "instinct   actions"   of  individualistic   moment. 
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Tliose  Utter,  Ite  it  noted,  are  nctioDS  of  organic  import, 
which  are  normally  Rtinmbit«<l,  m  in  tha  case  of  the  physical 
iicUi^HH  cxinntxU^l  with  Joy  uiid  I^it^d,  hy  urrtaiii  rthjectivo 
stimuli  from  tlic  eiiviiomneut  which  act  forcefully  upou 
some  one  or  more  sjiecifip  parts  or  organs.  We  shoiili] 
expeut  therefore  tu  fiud  the  (leroeptiou,  which  is  the  in- 
ceptive agent  of  the  emotion,  to  be  iu  normal  coecs  a  vividly 
conacioim  state.  And  tliia  we  find  to  be  a  fact  of  general 
experience.  Tlie  nbje(!t»  which  iirr  lovetl,  feared,  and  whicli 
auger  and  surpriae  uii,  are  of  ^preiit  importance  iu  eouscioua- 

UOBS. 

These  objects  are  clear  to  our  minds  I)«cauae  they 
prn<IticH  reactionK  of  »p<;ciftc  organn  iind  the  i-eeultanta  of 
the  same,  reactions  in  themselves  of  direct  moment  only  Co 
the  elemental  organs  that  reset :  hut  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  v«ry  evident  that  the  iiuitiiict  iictioas  wluch  they  bring 
into  existence  lire  of  diriKJt  moment  to  the  liiv  of  the 
urgnnism  us  a  whole  and  only  very  indiivctly  of  value  to 
the  elemental  organs  lir&t  affected. 


Here  aga-in  theu  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  nn  the 
one  liand  forceful  presentation  of,  and  great  iuterost  iu,  the 
ohjevtR  theniN'-lvf-H  which  uKually  bring  theKe  emotions  into 
cxlBtcncc,  tind  on  the  other  hand  vivid  resultants  from 
8uoh  pi-esentiLtioas,  may  prevent  the  occurrenu;  of  the 
emotions  in  oa.  Or  to  speak  in  objective  terms,  the  primary 
iieutal  action,  if  BufQciently  pciw«rful,  may  prevent  those 
£ttons  of  the  organism  ins  a  whole  which  are  of  general 
organic  import.  The  termiuid  organ  itself,  the  eye  for 
instance,  may  be  so  powerfully  affected  as  to  act  to  its  own 
self-protection  by  the  closing  of  its  liii,  thua  preventing  the 
perception  which  i»  ncc«s6ury  to  the  production  of  the 
specific  emotion.  Or  this  peix^eption  itseli'  may  lead  to 
Konie  purely  analytical  interest  in  the  object  perceived,  and 
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interest  again  auty  be  so  puwerful  us  bo  prcvctil  ihc 

atiODsl  reactiou. 

The  tlreatl  of  danger  by  explosion  is  losl  by  the  clientist 
who  becoa««  keeuly  iiiten-Htwl  in  tliL*  proJuttiun  of  Boiue 
iintisual  ctiemical  compilation  ;  dot  i^  relief  felt  under  such 
conditions  whuii  the  diingcroiiH  expeiiinent  has  U^mi  itmde, 
and  the  unrealised  peril  is  puHl.  In  other  worcia  the 
instinct  fet-liugs  of  (rrf/anic.  import  uttmi  fiiil  to  ii[>iiiyir  if 
thu  eicmcntat  etimulatioD  is  i>xce88ivt;  or  if  lis  resultuuts 
Rnd  nsuly  attention. 

It  is  not  iieceasary  to  hIo]>  here  to  jfive  ftirther  pxaiiiples ; 
the  lactii  to  which  I  call  uttcntion  iin:  tloarly  obBetvcsi, 
although  less  clearly  than  they  will  nppeiii-  later  wheu  we 
come  lo  eonsiiler  orgiLtiic  »ctions  of  le^  Axed  relation,  which 
oeooF  in  orgunisms  the  pttrta  of  which  iire  lew)  itititniitely 
integrated. 
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§  10.  In  what  has  precedeil  this  I  have  said  so  ranch 
ttbout  the  emotions  that  I  cuiinot  refrain  from  reminding 
the  reader  that,  until  late  years,  the  oiily  eiirreut  view  in 
relation  to  emotional  rctaetiou  was  tliat  which  came  down 
bo  Danriu,  mid  which  Diirwin  himself  helil.  niiiiiely,  that 
the  eiDOtiotts  cause  the  expressiuu,  cause  the  fipeciiil 
•■  inRtinct  action  '*  as  1  would  express  it  The  rowJer  vrill 
remember  also  that  Professors  James  and  lauge  have 
within  the  Ituit  fi^w  yenrH  preRented  almost  slniultnneotiHly, 
aJid  quite  iudei)eudently,  the  theory  that  the  emotion  does 
not  oaoae  the  expression,  but  thnt  on  the  other  hand  the 
expreesion,  the  "  iuAtinct  action,"  c&use^  the  emotion.  This 
contention  is  largely  iuTolvt-d  with  bhi;  hypothesiH  of  whut 
I  may  call,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,'  the 
"hack  stroke"  theory  of  the  conscious  side  of  enioLional 
exptceaion,  n  theor}*  which  contends  that  all  the  emotional 

■  Cr.  SMI  amd  /nttintt,  eUp.  tx. 
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conRotouaness  in  due  la  efTectH  sent  back  to  the  brain,  after 
the  act,  by  the  iugoing  ucrvee. 

I  do  not  fmd  myself  deeply  sjinpnt-hetic  witli  this  view 
because,  as  the  reader  of  Chapter  II.  will  ajujafiate,  I 
Ihiiik  there  Jh  a  liigli  ]>ruUi1)itity  Lliut  the  whole  pulse  of 
activity  of  the  whole  couuected  iieunil  uyetein,  bi-uin,  nerve 
tibre,  tcrmiiitil  ori^^ii,  is  coucerued  in  the  pulse  of  conscious- 
nes8  of  any  one  niomeiit.  Itut  the  whul«  qut«tion  in  luid 
aside  if  w«  uxpi'wss  the  relaiiou  lietwetu  emotional  ex- 
pression and  the  emotion  itsell'  iu  other  terms  which  give 
us  a  deSnitioii  that  will  not  break  down  even  if  the  "bock 
stroke"  liypotbesia  tihould  cvciituiUly  turn  out  to  be 
stronger  than  I  think  it  is. 

The  defiuitiou  1  propoae,  iis  (Urmiiy  expi'essed  in  previous  ■ 
sectious,  ia  this :  emotional  expressions  are  a  certain  type 
of  "instinct  uction^,"  itinl  t!ii:  cntutiunM  urt:  tliv  "inKlitici 
feelings"  concomitant  with    these  "instinct  actions,"  and 
ii{)}>earing  ctiincideiLlly  with  thum.  ^| 

The  "  back  stroke  "  theory  above  referred  to  naturally 
umphtt^iHCti  the  im|K)i'tuncc  uf  Uik  nnisculaT  scneationol 
elements  in  tlie  total  emotiuna!  complex,  B*nd  Profeaeor 
JumeB.  iu  his  exposition  of  this  etibjcct,  has  given  what  ■ 
seems  to  me  joat  ground  for  criticism  in  that  he  gives  one  ~ 
the  impiessiun  that  tht^^u  muscular  nrnsations  are  rnvte  iin- 
portiinb  than  on  the  whole  they  really  ara  For,  as  I  have 
stated  some  yearo  since/  and  as  Professor  Morgan  brings  ont 
clearly  in  liis  book  above  referred  to,  iUfferences  of  mviecular 
reactions  iu  expieasion  do  not  make  the  diBcrencea  in 
emotional  states  that  we  should  expect  they  would  imder  tlio 
theory  which  holds  Uiat  the  elements  of  muscular  reaction 
are  all-important ;  fear,  fur  example,  is  to  a  great  extent, 
altliough  not  by  any  u]cau»  ultogcthi;r,  the  same  whetlicr 
wc  strive  to  escape  danger  by  flight  or  by  cixiucliiug. 
'  Pain,  Pttamuv,  and  ^Enhttia,  j>.  U. 
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Furtlicnuore,  Apparent  sJioUarity  of  mtuscukr  reactions  in 
expreasioQ  does  not  necessnrily  inTolve  inarkeii  likeuess  of 
emotional  i-xperienoe;  «  chilJ  may  express  love  by  nmning 
to  his  Oieud,  and  fear  of  some  object  aUu  liy  ruuning  to 
this  Siittiu  frieud,  uud  the  mo:«t  obvious  uud  vivid  miuKtikr 
reactions  are  in  both  cases  those  connected  with  ruuniug. 

But  thc-w:  dil1iculti(«  huve  indiicifl  Profp-tnor  Murgan  to 
defend  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  me  lo  be  uf  an  even 
more  doubtful  nature  than  the  one  he  opposes:  lends  him 
to  hold  tluit  the  "visceral  /fdinffs"  are  of  the  eaeence  of 
the  umotionK.  Hut  what  am  be  more  dilIir:uU  to  defim- 
llmu  the  meaning  of  this  tenn  "  visceral  reelings." 

I  think  we  ure  more  liMy  to  be  found  correct  eventu- 
ally if  we  eny  that  the  eniRtionu.!  pnychic  experience  La  the 
coincident  of  Ihe  total  reaction  of  the  neural  rtystem  con- 
cerned at  the  moment  of  emotional  expres^iou ;  and  that 
we  mnst  not  judge  frum  thi^  ubviouanewi  of  the  perceived 
outer  movcmeute  thot  Che  part  they  pluy  in  the  total 
nsujtioii  18  by  any  means  the  most  important  one ;  nor 
that  the  coineidentt  of  the.se  imiBeuIar  reactions  are  the 
moet  effective  elements  in  diflerentiatiiig  tlin  fpnti  of  the 
ti>t*l  pnlfic  of  conscious  life  at  the  moment  of  the  emotional 
reactioa 

§  11.  Ta  closing  this  imperfect  review  of  the  individual- 
istic instincts,  I  desire  to  lay  especial  stress  upun  blie 
■uoeesary  implication  which  appears  in  conuuction  with  the 
stady  us  ih\tn  fur  niiule,  viz.  that  if  couiptcx  organic 
iadividualit  are  to  persi.st,  the  tendencies  to  action  of  their 
organic  elements  for  theuutelves  u1otu>  miiKt  nece-HHarily  on 
the  whole  be  subordinated  to  tcndenci{!s  to  action  iu 
reference  to  the  organiam  as  a  whole :  or  in  other  words, 
elemental  Tsriance  must  in  tlie  main  he  Dubordiniited  (u 
tDStinct.      Iu  general  we  may  artcue  (althouuli    there  are 


may  argue 
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exceptions  to  which  we  refer  below)  that  only  becaiue  the 
action  of  the  parts  in  subordination  to  organic  demands  is 
of  Indirect  advantage  to  the  parts,  through  the  direct 
advantages  gained  by  the  organism  as  a  whole ; — only  th\is 
can  we  account  for  the  elaboration  of,  and  the  persistence 
of,  these  general  organic  "  instinct  actions  "  which  we  have 
been  studying.  Were  this  subordination  of  elemental 
variance  to  instinct  not  of  importance  to  the  organism  (and 
hence  indirectly  to  its  parts),  the  "  instinct  actions  "  would 
probably  not  have  become  co-ordinated  at  aU,  and  would 
have  been  very  unlikely  to  have  persisted,  even  if  such  co- 
ordination had  once  appeared  in  the  process  of  development. 
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IX— ISSTlKCtS     RRLATINO     TO    THB     PsiWISTENCB    OF    THB 
SPKCIBS   to  -which    THB    ISDIVUIUAL    ORGANISM    BKLONOS 

§  1 2.  In  tlie  sections  preoediiig  this,  we  have  been  ooa- 
sideriug  cerUtiD  instiucts,  iwmi;  of  which  luive  appeared  to 
be  very  complex  iu  their  uatut-o,  uud  yet,  bs  we  shal]  pre- 
aentlj  sec,  nil  of  which  are  relntively  very  Biniple  indeed ; 
thifi  relative  aniplicity  leing  detenniiied  hy  the  fiict  that 
they  have  concern  with  the  welflire  of  individual  organ- 
isiog  only,  while  the  very  complex  instincts  to  which  we 
DOW  turn  om-  thought  are  concerned  with  fuucticpuing 
which  tias  a  wider  bearing  than  upon  individual  life  aloue. 

Let  us  now  coniiidur  the  upjicunince  in  iLuimiil  lift!  of  n 
set  of  activities  which  are  in  jtart  uf  new  and  unique  t)^w, 
and  yet  in  part  but  specinliscd  develoiirat'iits  of  certain  of 
tboae  iDetinctB  already  considei'ed ;  activiliea  which  in  all 
cases  relate  not  ko  muuii  tu  tliu  udvuntuge  of  the  individunltt 
of  a  certiUQ  race  as  to  the  race  itself;,  iustlucts  whteli  huve 
to  do  with  tlw  jieraistence  of  siMjcies  hy  rK]nx)duetion. 

*  Far  down  in  the  organic  scfUc  appeai-s  the  di'velopiuciit 
of  habits  of  conjugation,  which  lead  to  the  reproduction  of 
organisms  tliruugh  the  fiiKioit  of  two  imlividnali<^  Thin 
rneaoB  of  multiplictitiou  of  individuals  gives  place,  iu  higher 
forms,  to  the  fusion  of  speoialiBed  {Hirta  of  the  two  iiidi- 
Tidoal  organiiuns  conL-eriied,  thin  occurring  in  all  animals 
of  late  development  within  the  body  of  oue  of  the  two 
organions.  This  process  coutimiea  to  increase  in  complexity 
until  it  gives  ua  the  highly  dilTercntiated  repniductive 
systems  found  in  the  unimalu  highest  in  the  scali*  of 
dm'elopmenl.  Into  the  fascinating  details  of  the  evolntiun 
of  these  pTOCoeses  of  reproduction  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
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while  to  enter  here ;  eveii  were  I  cupabk-,  I  could  at  Iwst 
give  but  au  imperfect  akctdi  of  tbi»  (levelnpiiipnt  in  such 
a  book  AS  thJB,  nnd  [  tbink  it  better  to  ref^r  the  interested 
reader  to  strictly  biological  works  whicli  treat  of  the  Huhject 
I  flhtiU,  however,  lutk  liim  to  cxitminL*  wibli  ine  some  geueral 
puiiitif  in  conDectiou  with  these  proc^«s«s  tliat  are  of  im- 
portance for  our  argument. 


I 


§  13.  The  Bctione  diriKtly  ri'liitiiig  to  conjugation  whi 
oppurtuiiity  occurs  are  in  a  lurge  proportion  of  cases 
aeparnble  from  the  simpler  iiidividiuiliHtic  reactions,  and 
Appear  later  than  these  simpler  individualistic  reactions 
both  in  the  life-liiatory  of  nices  and  in  that  of  individoals 
of  a  race. 

Tint  we  find  appuuriii}^  a  liltte  Inter  still  in  race  and 
individual  development  certain  diflercntiatiuns  of  the  indi- 
vidualistic iuatiucts  already  ocquiieU,  diUereutiutiouH  wliich 
are  also  made  to  subserve  purposes  not  relating  to  indi- 
vidnalistic  advantagt*  at  all  but  to  the  persistence  of  the 
speciua  through  reproductiou. 

]A:t  u»  Huppose  that  certain  stimuli  reach  u  »peeial  organ 
of  some  aninml,  say  the  organ  of  sniell ;  the  activity  thus 
set  ttp  under  certain  conditiotui  in  a  liniitifd  juirt.  of  the 
body  brings  about  in  certain  coses,  as  we  hrtvo  seen,  secondary 
resultants  which  lead  the  nnimal  to  attack  what  is  its 
individual  enemy;  while  in  other  caaes  these  secondary 
rcHultiuitH  may  lead  the  uuimat  to  approach  un  object  that 
is  likely  to  bring  advantage  to  it.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  in  neither  case  does  any  advantage  acorue  w  a 
reeult  of  these  activities  directly  to  the  special  part  which 
iit  Hctivu  in  Kinelling,  but  great  advantage  do(»  a(x.'rue  to 
the  iudividuul  organism,  which  in  gaining  advantage  brings 
benefit  indirectly  to  the  special  jmrt. 

But  we  may  take  a  steii  beyond  this  and  note  that  the 
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sbove-menbioDed  tendoncy  to  go  out  towardi)  the  object 
uQl-ctiiig  tHe  senses  mny  result  in  uctivitieit  wliich  relate 
solely  8ud  eatirtly  to  the  reproduction  of  dcw  individuals 
of  tbe  8BUK  species;  and  here  we  Iiuve  u  series  of  nctivitics 
which  no  longer  relate  to  the  isensory  organ  afTectetl,  nor. 
except  iucideulully,  lo  the  active  organism  itsidf,  hut  which 
do  relate  to  tbe  perpettuitioa  of  the  species  to  which  the 
organisiu  IwlongH.  The  render  will  [wrceive  that  we  have 
h«e  to  deal  with  a  9cri«s  of  activities  which  is  exceedingly 
complex;  uud  he  will  also  ugree,  I  think,  t)mt  in  these 
caaee,  in  coDsequence  of  this  complexity,  the  reactions  will 
tend  to  be  slower  in  following  the  stimtihis;  nlowcr  not 
only  than,  the  primary  actions  in  the  orgaua  first  aifected, 
but  alao  than  the  iuatiuct  uctious  of  merely  iudividuulistic 
ngnificance  which  these  primary  actions  might  induca 

Of  this  iy^ju  of  organic  activitif«  wliich  function  fur  the 

^benefit  of  the  race  of  which  the  Individual  orguiiisms  are 

^Pbr  the  time  being   the  i-epreaeiitiitives,  wu  huve,  an  just 

noted,  certain  elahonitiona  of  the  instincts  tliat  lead  to  the 

Hpprvach  to  the  udvaiititgeouH,  dnboratioDH  which  ri>jiult  in 

^  tfao  development  of  tendt^iicics  to  approach  those  particiUar 

^pDcmhera  uf  the  uppitititu  sex  that  in  the  long  run  luive 

turned  out  to  be  best  titted  to  act  with  indiriduals  like  tbe 

Bpntiapprouching,  to  the  end  that  new  and  vigorous  organism); 

^W  their  kind  may  be  reproduced.      Again  we  have  also 

oertaiu  iostiacts  that  lead  to  the  atti-action  towards  tbe 

octiTe  amiQsl  of  those  individaala  of  the  opposite  sex  whose 

approach  is  ad%'antageouH  in  this  tuime  re»pet:t>. 

^—       Both  of  these  instincts  are  widely  elabomted    in   the 

^course  of  animal  development,  forming  two  distinct  chtsses: 

in  the  Urst  class  belong  all  those  varied  instinct-actions  that 

^belaU!  to  sexual  pursuit ;  in  the  seeond  elass  belong  Huch  of 

^tbose  *'  eelf-exhibiting  reaetiona,"  above  refyried  lo,  tlmt  tend 

to  bring  the  object  of  attraction  into  prouuuoncc  in  sexual 
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relatioue :  such  instincts,  for  example,  as  lead  to  the  strut- 
ting and  display  of  ])hmiage,  by  birds. 

But  there  is  a  further  nml  still  more  complex  scrien  of 
activitien.  relating  uhu  to  the  repriMluctitm  of  effective 
ofTapring,  which  arise  ranch  later  than  the  activities  which 
have  to  do  directly  «r  iudii-ectly  with  sexual  conjugation. 
I  refer  to  thoae  imnu'-nsety  complex  lustincta  which  relate 
to  more  or  le»x  peratMiienl  iiiiititig,  whicti  have  notliiiig  to 
do  with  momentury  sexiuil  gratification,  but  whieli  result 
in  the  protection  of  the  mother  during  the  period  of  the 
groivth  of  embryonic  life  within  her ;  lead  to  the  making 
of  prejKiration  for  the  (aire  <if  the  ofTspriiig  which  are  to  be 
boru  to  her,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  offepring  until 
tlifty  hare  gained  strength  to  copK  with  their  advcraarics. 


\y  *  ^  li.  It  hccomcs  clciir  in  couiiectioii  with  these  instincts 
that  the  instinct  action  is  secoudajy  in  its  production  to 
the  primiirj-  notion  in  the  individun].  "We  have  here 
instincts  which  nmy  uriginally  have  had  IndiTidnalistic 
function!),  which  fiiiiclionK,  hnwevnr,  have  teen  modified  to 
subserve  racial  ends ;  and  we  note  that,  if  a  stimulation 
which  might  bring  out  the  original  individualistic  reaction 
be  cxcesBive,  the  indiviiUial  will  lie  likely  to  follow  liia 
in<Uvi(Umlixtic  teiKlenciiw  Hud  act  with  reference  tu  this 
individual  advantage  and  without  refereucd  to  racial 
domandfl ;  and  this  for  the  voxy  reason  that  in  general  the 
more  complex  instincts  are.  as  we  have  just  ^en,  slower  in 
I'eaction  than  the  less  complex. 

For  instance,  tho  force  bora  of  stan'ation,  which  is  of 
individualistic  import,  will  overcome  the  racial  sexual 
demand^  will  divert  the  male  from  search  for  the  female, 
and  ^vill  also  prevent  the  indulgence!  in  attnictive  self- 
exhihition.  The  sight  of  some  favourite  food  will  lead  one 
bird  to  turn  \a  its  course,  whilst  all  its  fellows  imitativcly 
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follow  their  leader  in  the  migratory  flight  tovrsnlK  the 
bree(ling-]^un(i  in  whicli  only  they  cuii  rear  their  young. 
Tbfi  very  migtaiory  inaliimt  itaeJf,  which  is  felt  ua  an 
iudiridualiittic  duiuiuid,  if  it  hv  indiiued  by  the  sight  of  the 
flocking  of  other  hirds  of  her  species  uhoiit  tu  luiive  the 
brGedin^-ground,  will  often  lead  the  mother  bird  tu  ii1>aud<m 
her  lately  batched  hrood,  leaving  them  to  cortuiu  dcuth 
from  c'Xpoaure  whilf  she  follows  licr  fellowa  iu  thoir  flight. 
Further  examples  of  au  objective  kind  seem  scAi'cely  needed 
here,  and  we  nuty  yasn  on  lo  the  coti!tid«ratioii  of  thd  ]>Kyehio 
oepect  of  these  instinctive  actions, 


W 


§  15.  I  am  willing;  to  ]kuis  to  this  study  of  the  conscioiu 
side  of  those  instinctive  t«udeucit's,  wliich  are  of  import  for 
nicial  persistence,  after  such  a  rery  brief  reference  to  their 
ohjectivis  appeainince  in  thr  livfa  iif  iithtr  imiividiuilH  of  our 
niue  and  of  other  uuiinals  surruuudiug  ub,  bM^use  of  the 
fact  that  wrc  ai-o  now  dealing  with  instincts  which  nppear 
ua  very  important  factors  in  the  life  of  man,  the  effects  of 
which  upon  ociDKciouanuH»  vn-.  niiiKt  thEtrcfon;  vxjhxjI  to  be 
able  to  discern  with  a  good  deal  of  cl«?arin!ss.  Tins  fact 
wiU  Iwul  lis  to  treat  the  psychic  aspect  of  these  instincts 
with  more  fulness,  and  will  auHiciently  supplement  the  veiy 
brief  statement  fmni  the  ohjcctivti  HUudpoint  juHt  luadr. 

The  instinct  actions  connwtcd  with  m-xuaj  connection 
are  of  the  earliest  origin  and  arc  thoroughly  orgnuiscd,  so 
thoroughly  imleed  that,  as  we  know,  they  may  tnke  place 
in  certain  of  the  lower  animaU  after  the  brain  has  been 
uxtirpated.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  a  gi'eat  nia-w 
o^  their  corresponding  instinct  feelings  would  but  dimly 
figure  in  conflcioU8nca<i  at  all ;  altliough  inasmuch  a»  the 
actions  involved  arc  caUt»l  out  during  our  life  most 
irregularly,  luid  yet  are  singularly  fui-cct'ul  when  they  do 
appear,  wc  should  expect  to  find  some  effect  recognisable  in 
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our  consciouB  life.     "We  slioiild  expect  then  to  discovor  in 
their  case  a  general  mental  state  of  the  most  pemwive  ami  ■ 
voluminous  charncter  with  some  special  lines  of  very  marked 
viviil    conHcimit«iii-3»:     and    tliis    fX[Mvtalioii,    I    think,    ia 
fully  reullstid. 


Those  coiuplicmtioud  of  the  lo?e  inetincts  which  relate 
to  Bexuiil  pursuit  ari!  nttoiided  by  sets  of  iictivitiefi  whieh 
are  thoroughly  organised,  and  which,  nevertheles?,  are  upon 
occaaioii  brought  into  such  powerful  actinii  as  to  force  their 
psychic  coiTcapondenle  into  the  clear  field  of  our  conscious 
lift*:  but  besides  these  there  are  certain  lees  well  orgauiscd, 
Imt  very  powerful  reactions  which  Wcome  most  emphatic  in 
the  lueutal  state  of  the  moment.  ■ 

That  wc  may  be  turued  aaido  from  this  pursuit,  however, 
with  no  }|;i-&it  ditiiculty,  by  intL-rt-sts  arising  in  Ihc  course 
of  tlie  development  of  the  instinct  actions,  ia  alao  clear. 

For  obviouK  reaaoiis  it  Ik  not  desirable  to  treat  thiaJ 
Bl.>eeiul  Bubjoet  at  length,  especially  aa  this  is  unnceceeary, 
inasmuch  as  the  points  1  wish  tu  euipliasiBe  are  us  ivell  or 
better    exemplifietl    in    connection   with    other    groups   of 
instinct  feelingx. 

The  (ilaboration  of  the  "solf-e-thibiting  reftctions,"  90 
closely  connected  in  function  with  tlmse  relatiiig  to  sexual 
piireuit.  hwe,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  their  value  to  such 
men  and  women  aM  will  read  this  book,  and  as  they  are 
also  well  organised  where  they  do  oeetir  their  instinct 
f«ling3  do  not  figure  promiuL-utly  iu  our  mental  life ;  they  _ 
are  recogniHablt.-,  liowvver,  [  think,  in  what  we  u>ll  bhefl 
fe«tingH  of  ttHlf-couHciunaneSH,  which  accompany  all  efTort  to 
affect  our  noighbom's  by  our  aetioua.  The  objects  which 
wc  try  to  fuaciuate  by  our  aelf-txliibitioiis  furnish  vivid 
elemeuta  iu  coiisciousne&s. 
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§  16.  We  uisy  now  turn  lo  the  sbiidy  of  the  pssrcbic 
cotrespondeDto  of  oertaui  mstinctive  reactions  which  it  is 
poadble  lo  treat  witli  greater  freedom  IteciiuHe  they  carry 
with  them  less  relation  to  aexiial  demaiKls,  although  they 
ate  nevertheluw.  as  ull  miLsb  nckiiowkdgc,  expUcuble  uuly 
|bs  reliited  to  the  reproductioti  of  the  Bpede&  I  refer  to 
thoae  instinot  actions,  nireody  mentioned  above,  wtiioh 
relate  not  to  the  sexual  act  hut  to  that  more  or  leas 
pemuinenL  muting  which  is  so  iiuportiint  to  the  offspring 
to  connectiou  with  the  protection  uf  the  mother  and  the 
gnardiatiship  of  those  born  to  hec 

Here  we  become  acquoiutt^l  with  certuin  ioBtinct  feel- 
ings which  we  find  affecting  still  more  closely  the  lifo  ol 
I  the  species  than  thu  comfort  or  welfare  of  tlie  individual 
wlio  experiences  them. 
lu  nuny  coses  of  this  type  the  proccas  through  which 
the  instinct  works  itself  out  la  so  slow,  and  so  many  of 
the  xti-'ps  taken  by  the  in&tinct>1c<.l  man  or  woman  come 
so  clearly  into  conaciouauew,  tliat  we  are  often  lotli   to 
•cknowledge  the  iustiuctivc  nature  of  the  actions,  loth  to 
agree  that  the  mental  states  involved  are  instinct  feelinge 
II       at  all      Moi"eover  we  are  here  iluiling  with  instincts  which 
^Bnilate  to  couibimitiunH  of  orgiinic  elements   that   are  lose 
^^  c]«ecly   related    tliau    in    the   coac-s    thus    fiir   considered, 
instinctA  tliutufoce  which  are  more  aubjctl  to  diBtujl>u.uce 
I        by    individual    variance    than    those   are.  which    we   have 
^K«Llr<.'Kdy  studied.      Furthermore,  the   inntincts   to  whicli  I 
^Brefer,  if  they  exist,  are  of  the  "deferred"  type  which  do 
^^not  ap[>uur  until    long  after    birth,  tind    their  uxprcs-siuus 
are  therefore  subject  to  confusion  with  actions  deteraiiued 
by  life  experience  in  connection  nith  the  functioning  of 
>©ur  imitative  instinct.     I  believe,  however,  that  a   Utile 
thuughl  will  conviace  uh  uf  the  truly  iiistinttivc  natm'c  uf 
the  conscious  states  we  are  now  to  describe. 
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Young  iiica  and  wouten,  as  eoou  as  they  roach  the  ag6 
of  pnberty,  find  theniselveB  goasiping  about  those  of  the 
oth<*r  sex  who,  an  w«  raalim!  when  we  think  nf  it,  might 
possibly  bocomo  soxunl  purtiiera  with  them  nndor  Tavounihle 
conJitions.  They  find  thomselvea  dieciisauiy  the  attnic- 
ttons  and  worth  of  their  ac^naintniices  of  the  opposite  sex 
and  thpn  giving  tht'ni»i:lv<»  up  to  ciTurtii  In  giiin  friendship 
with  those  that  pleiisc  them  twst,  thi'  young  luuu  in  our 
civilisation  usnnlly  patting  fnrtJi  ctlbi't  in  one  way  or 
another  to  enable  him  to  olTcr  the  attractions  ol'  a  faToor' 
able  liome  to  some  one  of  some  tyi»e  who  is  conceived  by ' 
him  to  he  n  deKiruhle  compauioii. 

In  such  caws  the  racial  end  is  very  seldom  recognised  i 
at  all  by  those  who  act  in  the  iivay  deacrihed,  and  further- 
moie  the  steps  in  the  process  an;  so  fmplisiic  in  consdous- 
npss,  ftre  so  intimately  liomid  up  with  our  will  in  conntic- 
tion  with  the  iiumediato  ends  which  "wc  do  keep  in  view, 
tlutt  wu  not  UTUitLturally  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  any* 
statement  that  connects  them  with  instinct  in  any  way. 

Hut  why  in  it  that  lit  this  sjieeiid  Lime  nf  life  the  sights] 
of  one  of  the  opposite  sex  starts  wp  these  special  trains  of] 
thouglit  itnd  ucliDn.     They  do  not  appear  in  our  livce  in  > 
any  marked  form  much   before  the  age  of  pnberty ;   and 
furthermore,  after  men  and  women  have  raftrriwl  and  are 
surrounded  by   cliUdren,  as  a   rule,  these  apecifil   sets  of 
mental  activitien  are  no  longer  aroused  in  this  particular 
wuy  in  thu  lives  tif  well-regulat(?d  people,  but  give  place  to 
other  thoughts  and  sentiment.'*  nf  which  we  shiill  prtisently 
speak.     Surely   this  emphasis    of  the«e  particular  mental 
activities  at  this  moment  of  life  is  due  to  forces  which 
arise  within  the  organism  :  and,  as  I  have  said  abovR,  when 
we  consider  the  matter  carefully  wo    find    that    tliJH   ein- 
ftMoa  is  distinctly  related  to  racial  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  do  with,  the  choice  of  mates  who  with  the 
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choosers  maj*  perpctoatc  the  npocicH;  this  emphusU  then 
must  surely  be  held  to  be  gi-ouuded  ujioii  Uie  exi&t«iice 
within  us  of  well-orgiLniseil  mcitil  institicte,  Ixiwever  much 
theae  may  be  obscureil  by  the  facts  aliove  noted. 

As  1  huvB  mid  above,  these  actions  are  not  genemlly 
taken  account  of  as  instiuctive  in  origin  because  the 
thought  of  the  immediate  end  to  lie  giuned  is  m  prominent 
in  mind,  and  because  this  end  appears  to  the  iadividtial 
to  be  of  persoDol  importuuce  ouly.  Thu  presence  of  th« 
attractive  yonng  man  is  all  that  is  important  in  the  mind 
of  the  girl,  nor  iIoeH  the  lad  stop  to  ash  wliy  he  wishes  to 
please  some  particular  gii-1 ;  ucvcrthelees  he  finds  his 
utteatinu  eugi-oesed  iu  a]l  sorta  uf  dcvicuM  by  which  to  gain 
her  companionship.  The  young  man  does  not  as  a  rule 
tuik  why  it  is  that  lie  suddenly  conceives  a  desin!  to  work 
for  ft  fortune  that  he  may  bo  able  to  marry  into  some 
special  class,  nor  why  a  girl  of  tlmb  clasa  in  choacn  by  him  ; 
but  nevertheless  he  gives  his  attention  to  the  effort  to 
gain  tills  fortune.  And  yet,  t  am  sura  it  will  be  granted, 
that  these  individual  actions,  the  coitteiJouts  of  which  arc 
so  prominent  in  the  in(lividuur.i  cousciouttuess,  would  not 
exist  were  they  nob  of  value,  in  the  direction  already 
lated,  to  the  race  to  which  this  individual  l)el(ing& 

So  much  for  the  iustiuot  feelitigs  wluch  itrc  here 
evidently  strongly  emphasised  in  consciousness.  Tlte 
activities  of  the  system  which  are  instrumental  in  the 
production  of  these  racial  reuctions  ai-e  always  more  or  less 
promiaent  in  eonsciousnoss  us  perceptions  which  force  our 
L^ftttcntion. 

^H  We  are  here  dealing  witli  instinct  actioim  tlutt  are 
^■Utanmed  by  the  co-ordlnateLl  uetiou  of  individual 
^VHHv  of  a  loosely  aggregated  racial  body;  individual 
elements  less  closely  related  to  their  fellow  elemenbe  than 
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is  the  oue  with  thnso  which  determine  the  form  of  tho 
ULStinctive  i-eacttou»  previously  considered.'  We  ahould 
expect  then  it"  note  tliut  if  the  imliviiliiul  lie  ]K)wcrfuUy 
acted  upon  from  his  envivuiiment  in  directions  which 
oppOBe  these  rficial  inslincts,  he  will  W  vvvy  liahh!  to  act  iw 
an  ;indiTidiwl  without  reference  to  the  racial  forces  by 
which  lionntilly  hv.  would  Ik;  atrricd  nwuy. 

We  may  note  in  illuslratiou  of  this  suppression  of 
instinct  feehiigs  hy  elemental  viirinnt  influences,  how  the 
deeire  for  individual  ouccees  as  a  student,  or  as  a  pro*  ■ 
feaalonfi!  worker,  or  in  «  ImsinesB  pursuit,  often  li»ds  the 
young  man  to  repress  the  instinctive  teudenciea  we  liave 
been  discussing ;  and  how  the  emWng  for  social  poaitioa 
may.  and  often  does,  prei,-eiit  the  realisation  of  these  in-fl 
stinctive  tpjidencios  in  the  direction  to  which  natare 
guides. 

The  distinction  between  instinct  feeling  and  individdal 
variant  consciouBnesa  is  less  marked  here,  however,  than  it 
will  be  found  to  Ihj  in  other  directions;  for  the  special i 
instincts  relative  to  uonip)uii()ushi]>  between  tlicxw-  of 
opposite  sexee  arc  of  so  much  importance  to  racial  life  that 
they  arc  often  kept  emphatic  in  consciousness  through  long  fl 
periods  of  lite :  n  fact  indeed  which  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  recognifling  their  instinctive  clmractvr  ut  all.  h 


g  17-  Let  US  now  consider  another  dosely  allied  group 
of  instinct  feelings,  which  arc  oIbo  related  to  racial  pcxsiat- 1 
enoa       After    men    and    women    have    married,    or    liavai 
become    betrothed,    we    find    appearing    in    them    c«rtaiii 
instinctive  tendencies  that  vary  markedly  in  tlio  difTerent 
BGSCt.     The  average  natural  man  in  all    but   onci^ilisod  I 
communities   under   such    circumstauces    finds  himself   iu* ' 
terested   in  home  making,  and,  if  opportunity  offers,  in_ 
'  a.  cup.  VII.  for  a  (urtlior  study  of  tbU  eulq'oot. 
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ctual  houso  building;  his  coincident  instinct  feelings  must 
quite  parallel  with   the  instioot  feelings  of  the  birds 

that  build   their  nests'  and  of  the  wolvea  ttiat  itrojuire 

their  cavc-likc  deaa. 

The  average  natural  woman  on   the  other  liand,  under 

fie  Rame  circuniBtances,  finds  lier  nund  cM)ncentraie«l  upon 
what  will  some  day  be  of  advantagft  in  the  care  of  children. 
Both  with  the  nmu  and  with  tliv  womuu  ttieae  thcughta 
Rsult  in  the  riae  of  trains  of  rational  coiiBciousnesB  which 
lead  them  to  overlook  altogether  the  instinctive  nature  of 
le  inception  of  these  aets  of  acta.     So  for  as  t)ie  mere 
'iudividiuil  is  couctTiied  the  companionship  of  the  loved  one 
would  satisfy ;    wliy  then  do  thene  thuuglits,  diflering  in 
I,     their  trend  according  to  sex,  eo  constantly  recur   to  the 
^Bwo.     Surely  it  is  »  force  from  within  the  organism  which 
^Kuides  to  BOiuething  other  than  the  [nti-ticiilnr  efliciency  of 
^^Jie    two    individual    organinina  concernetl,  which    in    fact 
guides  to  tlie  efliciency  of  the  race ;  for  it  certainly  tends 
to  reeoJt  in  the  protection  of  the  oll'spring  that  are  likely 
to  be  born  oa  u  result  of  the  union. 

Here  again,  so  lightly  do  the  racial  liondfi  affect  us  that 

we  often  see  the  individualistic  elemental    emphasis  re- 

presaing  the  instinct  Vtious  and   their  inatinct  feelings : 

^■be  desire  for  personal  ease,  the  dislike  of  the  cares  that 

^Bitherhood  and   motherhood  entail,   tlie   love  of  sensuous 

^pthingB,  the  unwilliuguesa  to  give  up  the  boyiuh  and  girlisli 

plays  of  society  life ;  these  purely  individualistic  considcra- 

^■ions  often  lead  to  the  repression  of  those  instinct  feelings 

^^ithin  UM  which  by  their  recurrence  would  naturally  lead  to 

the  establishment  of  homes,  and  to  the  rearing  of  fomiliea 
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ITofMMT  lAojA  UoTpm,  who  t*  ever  aUrt  Li  tnce  back  activitfu  to 
trimi  hibit  rather  th*u  to  ioitin^t,  ^grccu  with  me  &«».     Of.  UabUaiid 
'nttmsl,  «lip.  ix. 
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At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  our  complex  mental 
Uve^  the  rcpre^i-sion  of  the  inHtinut  feelingn  and  the  emphaais 
of  elemental  Tariance  become  more  distinctly  conscious  and 
intelligent.  It  is  by  pifx^Msci  that  are  verj-  often  clearly 
reeoifui&ecl  as  toagoiiiug  that  we  learu  to  overthrow  these 
racial  tendencies  within  us  and  thus  make  our  lives  to  vary 
from  the  racial  type.  The  desire  for  peraonal  ease  spoken 
of  above  is  rerogniwd  and  thniighb  of  by  men  and  women  J 
an  a  rational  end :  the  avoidance  of  the  cares  of  normal " 
everyday  tjtmily  life  is  boasted  of  by  many  a  bachelor  as 
indicative  of  hie  personal  astuteness  in  having  eschewed 
matrimony.  Evidently,  hun>  wo  see  very  clearly  the 
relntinn  of  intelligence,  of  reasoning  process,  to  elemental 
variance. 


§  18.  In  closing  thiH  study  of  the  instincta  which 
relate  to  the  pei-siBlence  of  sijecies,  I  would  ask  the  reader 
to  note  again  that  in  the  life  of  organic  individuals,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  primary  action  in  response  to  stimuli 
from  witiiout  upon  the  cells  is  in  general  )iiilx)rdin4Lted  to 
aecondary  actioua  tending  to  produce  efficiency  of  the 
individual,  in  cose  the  two  arc  not  thoroiighly  adjusted  to 
the  same  end.  And  in  similar  manner  the  tendencies  to 
individualistic  reaction  are  in  general  subordinated  to 
actions  tending  to  bring  about  the  peraiatence  of  the 
epecicB  in  case  the  two  sets  of  activities  ore  not  thoroughly 
ai^uated  to  the  same  ead. 
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iil liistujcts  eklatinc  to  the  persistbsck  of 

Social  Ghoups 

1 9.  The  itiHtiiict  actions  we  have  been  Bttulytag  thus 

all  related  either  tx>  the  persistence  of  indivlduala 

nude  up  of  org&mc  aggregates,  <a  else  to  the  pci-sistcnce 

of  the  species  to  which  the^  organic  aggregates   belong. 

But  if  we  examine  the  habitA  of  animals  of  higher  grade 

we  fiud  eviileuce  in  them  of  the  existence  of  instincts  that 

seem  to  relate  not  to  the  wclfore  of  the  individual  organism, 

nor   more    tlum  very  indii-eotly    to   the    persisleuce   of  its 

^Jdnd.  but  that  do  relate  tlatrljr  to  the  welfare  of  aggregat&s 

^Bc  individuals,  to  the  welfare   of  tribes,  of  social  groups 

^WT  greater  or  less  complexity  and  size. 

MoreoTer,  whwt  wc  finil  thus  in  many  of  the  mnre  highly 

^^rgoniaed  aniuiohi  \ve  find  also  iu  uvm,  viz.  intitinct  actions 

^^liich  lead  individual  men  to  work  together,  not  for  the 

adrantage  of   the   individnab  themselves  at  all,  nor  for 

aDything  that  appeam  U)  fiirtlicr  ilirei'tly  tnan'e  peraistencc 

as  a  KpecicR,  hut  which  do  gttidc  the  individuals  to  act  In 

ways  titat  are  clearly  of  value  to  the  tribal  aggregates  of 

which   they  are  elements :   instincts  which,   nevertheless, 

thus  indirectly  further  the  persistence  of  their  sijccies,  and 

^^riDg,   although    still    more    indirectly,   advantage    to    thu 

^^bdividiukt  and  to  the  special  pail^  of  the  individual. 

^B    We  find    protective  action   uccomplished   in   this  way 

^wliich  would  not  be  possible  did   the   iudividuale  of  the 

ibe  act  singly;  of  this  wc  huve  example  in  the  ;tttacks  in 

ibioatioD  that  are  made  by  all  the  more  highly  organised 

bands  of  ant't  defend  thetnseKt>s  thtig  from  their 

smies ;  wolves  make  attacl;  as  a  pack  upou  larger  beasts 

prey  with  which  they  could  not  cope  singly ;  and  man 
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liituBelf  thua  keeps  in  control,  or  overpowers,  thow  otherj 
men  whom  ho  counts  tut  his  enemiett. 

Again,  wc  find  instincts  lending  on  the  one  baud  to 

'combination  in  the  soArch  for  food,  as  shown  in  the  wolf 
pack  aa  it  attacks  the  butfalo  lierd  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  comliumtioiia  of  a  divuntc  kind  tending  to  defensive 
tribal  action,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  herding 
together  of  thaie  siiinu  buPrnlo  to  resist  these  attiicks  fmra  the 
wolf  pack.  In  man  wo  6&i  ainillar  olTensive  and  dofeuGivQ 
action.  That  all  these  octionis  arc  in  their  main  ta^ndM 
organic,  instinctive,  nou- deliberative,  I  think  will  be 
granted  withont  argitmeitt. 

We  Slid  the  natural  appearance  of  many  kinds  of  action 
which  impl)'  great  s]>eduliBution  of  work  and  whici),  thcte- 
fore.   involve   mutual    aid    amongst    individuals,   tending 

^olirectly  to  tribiU,  and  only  iiKl)nH.'tly  In  individual  advan- 
tage. The  specialisation  of  work  for  tribal  odvontago  is, 
of  course,  most  clearly  cxcmpH&cd  in  the  life  of  man;  bub 
we  discover  a  very  close  approximation  to  our  own  instinct 
actions  of  this  type,  not  only  in  many  of  the  higher 
animals,  but  very  distinctly  even  amongst  the  insects : 
indeed,  wu  find  uno  of  the  bt:at  examples  of  such  tictluus  iu 
the  life  habits  of  the  bee  tribe,  in  which  the  dtx)nes  do 
their  appoinUiiil  tiisk,  the  ijiiei^n  bet>  and  the  developed 
males  perform  their  special  fuuclious  in  the  tribe  life,  all 
in  co-operation ;  and  all  these  actions,  we  note,  tend  to 
the  protection  and  furtherance  of  the  tribal  life.  ^ 

Here,  again,  we  see  how  very  indirect  is  the  relution 
between  the  instinct  action  and  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  iuid  how  stitl  more  indirect  the  i-elation  between 
the  instinct  action  and  the  welfare  of  the  parts  of  the 
individual  that  are  itlTectcd  by  the  stimidi  from  the 
euviromuent.     The  stimuli  from   the  environment  must 
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to  prcKluco  certoiu  Bpccific  actions  in  the  orj^DS 
which  are  directly  affected ;  theae  actions  in  the  elernenlal 
pat»,  if  they  are  not  perlectly  adapted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  individual,  must  Iw  modified  by  influenc-es  from  the 
itidivid\uil  Again,  thcM;  actiouv,  aa  thuM  utudificd,  if  not 
completely  in  accord  with  the  advantage  of  the  tribal 
Bggrejjate  miut,  in  their  turn,  he  m<idifib<l  hy  influences 
hich  lead  to  trilial  ralher  than  individual  efficieney. 
These  influences  arc  higlily  complex  nnd  indirect  in 
theil  means  of  producing  effects,  and  hence  are  likely  to  be 
idov  in  reaction ;  arid  thiH  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find 
in  connection  with  this  class  of  instincts,  dear  evidence  ef 
tendencies  to  hesitancy  and  choice,  resulting  primarily  in 
elemental,  and  later  on  in  indi^^dual  variance ;  for  often- 
U'  the  xtiuiulus  reaching  the  individiiul  were  power- 
,  even  if  the  organ  stimulated  did  noi  tend  to  react  for 
Itself  without  regjird  to  the  organic  iiidividuiil  ef  which  it 
is  a  part,  the  individual  would  surely  be  likely  to  react  aa 
1  individual  without  waiting  for  the  moru  complex,  and 
ore  slowly  acting,  tribal  infliienc«3  to  modify  his  action. 
This  expecLaliou  we  fiiid  reali.Hgil.  The  wolf,  tempted  by 
soiue  bit  of  rich  booty  which  bo  has  discovered,  will 
desert  bis  pack  in  the  combined  attack  uiwn  the  buHiilo 
.erd,  A  hea^-y  blow  may  frighten  an  individual  wolf  and 
d  him  to  desert  the  puck  that  attacks  an  enemy.  I 
laU  not  enlarge  upon  thin  point  here  with  refercucc  to 
man's  action,  for  I  refer  to  tluit  at  length  below. 

■\\lieu  we  considered  above  the  Insliiicts  of  individualistic 
imiwrt,  we  «iw  tliat  they  could  scarcely  have  atiseu  and 
lutvc  come  to  endure  ouless  on  the  whole  it  hod  been  more 
advantageous  for  the  elemental  ]>art  to  act  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  organism,  than  to  act  im  an  isolated  element. 
here  wc  see  that  it  ig  very  dilUtult  to  conceive  how 
instincts  of  aocial  import  could  have  ai-iscn,  and  could 
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Imvc  come  to  endure  without  aubordinatiou  of  elemeutal 
individuaJ  life  to  racial  life,  »n(l  equally  diflicult  to  undcr- 
sUmd  how  this  KuboniiiiaUoti  could  occur  unless  the 
elemouLury  paild  of  thu  iudividuals,  aiid  also  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  as  elements  of  the  social  body,  were  on 
the  whole  better  adapted  to  coabiuued  existence  in  their 
enviromneut  as  jwrts  of  the  Irilio  whoU';,  than  tht;y  wuuhl 
be  as  eleiueutK  or  iudividuiibi  oxistiug  in  isolation. 

This  pniallcUsm  between  the  instincts  of  individualistic 
import  and  the  instiucts  of  aocial  import  not  unnaturally 
suggests  to  mind  that  the  tribal  or  Bcx-ial  aggr^tions  of 
which  we  havu  l>t!i>ii  t^iieuking  may  tliemaalves  he  of  an 
organic  natiu'e  similar  to  that  which  we  note  in  the  cose  of 
the  individual  organisms  which  we  have  been  studying; 
the  organism  in  the  case  of  tribal  life  being,  however,  of  a 
mora  eomplex  order;  one  in  whii!h  Llm  iudividuals  art> 
elements  even  ae  in  the  individiul  itself  the  special  organs 
or  the  cells  arc  elements.  TIhk  conceptiuu  wc  slioll 
discuss  at  some  length  in  the  seventh  chapter.  Suffice  it 
t«  any  lii-re  tliat  we  shall  find  reason  to  agree  that  the 
conception  of  social  life  as  orj;aDic  cannot  be  lightly  cast 
aside;  but  that  whilst  wc  are  compelled  to  look  upon  social 
aggregates  as  organisms,  uevcrtlieless  they  appear  as 
organisms  of  a  very  low  tyin^  indeetl 

§  20.  The  conception  of  social  life  as  organic,  of  the 
social  body  as  an  organism  even  though  of  low  typo,  will 
iiid  us,  1  think,  in  the  coutiiiuauon  of  our  study  of  the 
instinctB  relating  tu  tribal  persistence,  in  treating  finally 
of  a  group  of  instmct  actions  of  the  moat  complex  form, 
which  are  doubtless  of  the  latest  development,  and  which, 
althtmgh  appearing  at  times  in  some  completeness  in  all 
the  higher  mammalia,  are  best  exemplilied  in  the  life  of 
man :  I  refer  to  certain  very  complex  actions  wliich  tend 
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produce  tribal  advautage,  which  are  undertakcQ  without 

apparent  reference  to  individual  values  and  without  direct 

reference  to  persiatence  of  the  ?peciee  in  which  they  appear, 

^^nt  often  indeetl  in  oppa»ition  t<>  both  individual  advantage 

^Bnd  to  penuHleiice  of  type.     I  shall  i^fer  to  the  expreaaions 

^Bf  the  instincts  of  this  claJts  but  briefly:    their  psychic 

^correapondents  are  so  prominent   in  our  mental   life  that 

detailed   consideration   of  thvni    will    iiaturally   appear   in 

lattr  sectioua. 

^H      We  have,  for  instance,  instincts  which  lead  men  to  U7 

^^•"'ide  all    the   delights  of  bomu  life,  to  give  up  perHOnal 

Icfmifort,  to  become  cureless  of  their  property,  to  let  their 

families  shift  for  themselves,  all  in  uitler  tlmt  they  may 

join  with  their  fellon's  in  fighting  agiiinst  u  common  tribal 

emy. 

We  find  men  ins^ctively  restraining  theii*  wide  eexoal 

tincts  and  lining  monogauious  lives,  such  uctiuua  bringing 

value  to  ibr  individual,  nor  directly  tending  to  persist- 

of  species,  but  itppureiitly  leading  to  tribal  ndvantagc, 

thus  in  a  spceiat  but  indirect  way  to  the  persistence  of 

A  .spedal  typo  of  the  species  and  of  the  individuals  of  that 

type. 

We  note  men  who,  rather  tlum  resort  to  murder,  suffer 

personal  loss  which  might  be  averted  by  the  killing  of  a 

human  enemy ;  we  find  them  enduring  privation  and  even 

the  i>angs  of  hunger,  which  might  easily  be  avoided  if  they 

were  willing  to  take  that  wbii^h  belim^s  to  their  neigh- 

un ;  and  clearly  both  tif  these  inhibitive  instincts  relate 

the  perfection  of  tribal  life,  not  to  individual  weKaie ; 

nor  more  than  very  indirectly  do  they  refer  to  tlio  persist- 

of  species. 

We  find  men  helping  wonndod  companions  at  the  risk 

of  their  own  lives,  and  sparing  no  pain  nor  labour  so  long 

as  they  can  thereby  aid  one  of  their  kin. 
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'  We  find,  ftaally,  a  group  of  instincts  which  function 
ttpjKin^ntly  altogether  to  the  eiuphaHis  of  social  eousolida- 
tioQ.  Those  inBtincte  which  enable  a  man  to  nttract  others 
tn  him  Iiy  lii&  rL-nilcring  of  utieful  scn-iuu  t>t>  them,  i.e.  those 
which  we  speak  of  aa  the  beDcvolent  instincts ;  and  those 
which  enable  him  to  attiact  others  to  him  by  his  proiliiction 
of  works  which  bring  ihem  pleasm-e,  the  biyliest  elaboration 
of  wttich,  na  I  have  argued,  wc  tind  in  the  art  instincts.'        ^ 

The&e  instincts  also  are  e^dently  worked  out  for  the  V 
most  pu't  wilhoiiL  reference  to,  and  often  in  op|)Osition  to, 
tho  advantage  of  the  individual,  and  to  those  courses  of 
action  tliat  tend  towaids  persistence  of  our  species. 

Aa  the  tribal  combiDations  become  more  thoroughly 
oonsolidated,  and  tlie  relations  between  indivitluids  in  the 
tribe  more  fixed  and  jutimato,  wg  find  the  existence  of 
inatinct  actions  in  groups  which  seem  to  hare  less  sig^uifi- 
cance  for  these  groups  than  they  have  for  groups  of  grpups. 

Some  ci'itii:  wlio  agrees  with  ProfesKor  Lloyil  Iforgau 
may  say  tliat  1  am  here  diseuaeing  many  habits  of  action 
wliich  are  not  congenital  and  hence  not  iostinctivo.  I 
agi't^u  fully  thai  uU  theee  Itubits  an:  gruutly  tiKHlified  by  the 
experience  of  life,  and  that  indeed  from  within  tho  social 
environment  only  can  apjjenr  the  stimulus  essential  to  tho 
rise  of  tliese  acttvitica;  nevertheless  I  think  it  must  he 
gruuled  lliat  llie  tendcncicH  tu  the  main  drift  of  these 
activities  are  born  in  us  and  are  truly  instinctive,  although 
they  are  of  the  deferred  type,  and  although  thoy  are  pro- 
foundly diflerentiated  by  th&  surroundings  of  the  mau 
expreBsiiig  thcui.  TIiim  Us-omca  dearer  when  wo  study 
their  psychic  effects  in  the  following  aectiona. 


'  Cr.  my  /'"M,  J'/i'iwiHV,  amt  ^Hithtiia,  p.  P8  ff.  Cf.  kin  Profomor 
J.  Sulty'n  suggMtbii  (Mind,  N.R.  Ko.  1&)  tlibt  the  cocamunll;  of  indiridnils 
In  the  very  niliuinitiuu  of  wnrki  uf  art  i«  n  ixivrerTul  indJTect  aid  to  Mcial 
■otltUrity. 
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§  21.  Let  us  turn  from  Uiia  brief  objective  study  of  tbia 
1^  group  of  social  instiucte  to  a  consideration  of  their  corre- 
epoodeuts  ill  uur  eonaciouK  life. 

In  correspondence  witli  the  iustiiicts  whicli  we  have 
tieficribed  in  Section  19  wu  lin<l  oiirnelveH  consuious  of 
impulses  leading  us  to  act  for  the  protection  of  tribal 
liutctvata:  it  in  because  of  tliia  iuiitiijctivc  tuudeucy,  fur 
|iu8tajLce,  that  such  large  numbei-s  of  men  in  our  time  tiiid 
[it  in  tlieiD  to  defend  on  non-scltish  gi'ounrls  those  enormoiuil^ 
complicated  systeme  of  governmental  protection  of  coui- 
mvTciiU  iutcreats  wliicli  to-dny  givo  riwi  to  tin;  most  furvcut 
of  part}'  contests  in  political  life  :  and  this  notwith standing 
[,the  evidence  that,  for  the  most  piixt,  these  systems  are 
leased  upon  the  strife  for  gain  and  are  intrinsically  de- 
inoralinng.  Thifl  is  un  instance  of  a  very  highly  differ- 
entialwl  type,  hut  one  that  will  apiH-'ul  li>  all  aludeiits  of 
miKiern  life;  simpler  examples  without  number  xrill  occur 

ito  the  reader. 
Wp  find    natunii   cnuscioiiH  impuIseK    Itniding    mi^n    to 
trurk  together  in  the  acquisiliou  of  food-supply  or  of  other 
goods;   and  in  contending  for  the  protection  of  tribal  or 
clafs  pro|>erties  ur  advantages. 

Vfv-  find  naturally  arimii^'  within  uit  cloarly  conscious 

^^  impulaca  vrhich  lead  diflcrent  men  to  iiasuuie  with  Ljitluisiaam 

^■thoae  specialisations  of  work  vliicJi  are  so  important   fM* 

'       tlie  existonoo  of  our  modern    tribal   Ufa:  some  young  men 

naturally    long   to    become   ranch-men  and   farmci-e;  tho 

ainhttion  of  others  leads  them  to  uuderLake   the  Soldier's 

Tocalion ;  others  find   themselves  drawn  to  the  practice  of 

law  or  of  medicine  ;  others  tu  the  artistic  prufesstons ;  and 

others  still  to  epocial  lines  of  business :  and  in  very  many 

caBis  tliese  vrishus  can  be  traced  tu  uo  inttucnces  ui>uq  the 

individual  life  fi-om  the  lives  of  those  around  them ;  special 

tiiUtc8  have  evidently  been  given  the  individuals  with  their 

bodily  structure. 
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§  22.  Let  us  now  L-onsi<ler  some  of  tlie  corrasponcUiits 
in  consciousness  of  the  tribal  instind*  of  a  higher  type  men- 
tioned bricHy  in  §  20  above:  instincts  which  empliasise 
tho  eonceptioQ  tliut  our  eociol  life  of  to-tiay  tnny  be  the 
beginning  of  the  evolution  of  a  HociiiL  orgitnism  which  is  as 
y«t  in  its  «arly  stages  of  dovelopniL-ut.  M 

Under  certain  special  conditions  of  atimnhition,  /.y.  upon  ™ 
hearing  of  aggressive  action  by  our  neighlioiire  among  the  , 
nations,  or  upon  noting  o^iporLunity  for  Iribtil  ugg^andil«^'fl 
niBiit,  there  arise  in  us  the  mental  states  which  arc  roughly 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the  fi^elings  of  patriotism  ; 
impulsive  stntes  which  leail  us,  in  common  with  oui  neigh* 
hours,  to  complicated  sets  of  acts,  dcfensiTO  and  offi:naive ; 
states  which  clearly  have  usually  little  individual  signi- 
fieance,  which  are  v«ry  w^ldom  thought  of  as  tending  to  the 
persistence  of  our  hiimau  8])e<.'ies,  but  which  are  etifiily 
reciignuscd  iik  Imving  grciit  siguifiuance  fur  our  tribnl  com* 
munity.  The  acta  that  are  set  np  are  piixpostfful,  and  at 
times  linve  their  inw]iti(in  in  thoughts  which  seem  in- 
dividualistic, coucorned  a&  tUcy  are  with  the  protection  of, 
or  the  glory  uf,  what  we  foul  pride  in  calling  our  own 
country :  hut  the  jiersistence  of  the  notion  of  action  for  the 
country's  good  is  surely  ultogether  dfterraiiied  by  instinctive 
forces,  and  the  aciiions  that  result  can  clearly  be  none  other) 
than  "  iniitinct  actions,"  their  con»cioiu;  comwiH>ndentA  none 
other  than  "  instinct  feelings." 

The  ntiin  will  lay  aside,  with  regret  indeed,  but  without' 
hesitation,  the  well-recognisod  joys  of  home,  and  all  sorts 
and  kindle  of  personal  advantages ;  will  leave  behind  him, 
alone,  afHictcd,  and  unprotected,  those  whom  ho  loves ;  and 
in  place  of  comfort  and  joy  will  undertake  hardship,  endure 
loBB.  and  fiice  diiugvr,  under  thti  pressim;  of  tliese  dominant 
impulses  within  him.  Surely  nothing  relating  to  in- 
dividualistic valuea,  nor  to  pei-sisience  of  si)cciei(,caQ  accoual 
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for  the  conunnu  wish  I'nr  greatneMa  of  mnpiru  which  ve  find 
the  lowly  citizen  consideriug  ample  reasou  for  his  sacrifice 
of  self  aiiil  of  hiH  family  intepculs,  nor  for  the  eiithusinam 
which  is  felt  for  leaders  who  add  to  the  natiotuil  glory. 

That  WB  are  dculing  with  ieoUugs  correspoudiiig  with 
Krno  instincts  becomes  perfectly  clenr,  i^  aeems  to  me,  by 
obMrviug  certain  catwis  of  tritutl  aggregation  of  long  Ktitndicg, 
where  division  of  labour  has  become  more  complete,  where, 
as  in  parts  of  India  unU  Chiiui  for  iuetonce,  some  special 
caste  of  warriors  has  come  into  existence.  Then  in  other 
castes  we  find  that  im])uIt«H  to  patriotic  action  liavi.'  ahuuKt 
Io«t  their  force,  and  that  the  conditions  which  normally 
stimulate  Cbo  man  of  western  parentage  to  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  coimtry's  needs  appear  to  bring  no  similar 
sense  of  uMigHtiun  tcj  tht<  oiiu  whuso  lift-  \im  alwayu  lieen 
devoid  of  thought  of  fighting  for  more  than  hia  own 
oocanoual  individual  need.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  kto 
ChineK-jRpanese  war  the  iHlioiirerA  continuetl  their  work  in 
the  fields  while  fi^^liting  biiltiiHuus  were  liear  at  hand,  the 
labourers  themselves  taking  little  interest  in  the  contest  oi' 
ite  outcome  ao  long  u  they  were  not  in  immediate  danger. 


¥ 


§  23.  At  this  point,  let,  hh  again  note  tliat  under  wrtnin 
conditions  of  stinmlatioii  the  individual  vm-iant  force  may 
become  so  powerful  as  to  overmaster  the  racial  force  within 
us.  The  thought  of  ]>cr8oual  loss,  of  [^lersuiial  danger,  may 
become  prominent  in  the  citizen's  mind  and  then  the  man's 
tribul  iii.-ititK-t  feelings  may  fail  liiiu  altogether,  and  he  may 
become  what  hie  fellows  call  unpatriotic. 

Hi*re  our  reader  easily  perceives  that  the  intelligent,  the 
nttional.  nature  of  these  variant  iirtircns  comps  into  promi- 
nence ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  mim  who  is  overcome  by 
penon&l  fear  who  fails  in  patriotism,  but  also  the  man  who 
reaaons  with  hiuiHclf  that  his  pei'sonal  afTuiis  are  of  luo  great 
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momont  to  warrant  the  possible  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the 
good  of  bifl  country;  indeed,  large  numlierfi  of  men  in  oar; 
modern  eominunitiat  often  H^Il'-supliisticate  themselves  under 
such  circumstaupcs  until  tliey  bring  tliemselvps  seriously  to 
believe  that  they  can  serve  their  couDtr>'  )«;ller  by  remain- 
iug  at  home  than  by  entering  tite  armieti  iia  \'oluDteers.         ^ 

g  24.  The  particular  instinct  feelings  of  tribal  imporU 
ejLce  which  we  have  jast  studieil  have  indeed  their  npecial 
sif^ifieance  for  trib»l  existence,  but  they  have  still  to  soma  fl 
extt^nb  inclividual  Bignificiina*  ii8  well.  For  inRtauce, 
patrioiic:  feeliuga  pure  and  simple  are  aroused  upon  thought 
of  danger  to  the  tril>e,  and  although  patriotism  of  tbe 
highest  type  has  in  it  no  selfish  element,  still  in  ordinary 
coaee  ttic  danger  to  tin:  iii'iividuiil  himself  whoKO  patriutiain  is 
aroused  caniuit  lie  wliully  m^panitni  from  the  mail's  thought, 
and  it  must  urdinnrily  bu  emphasisetl  if  we  wish  to 
gtr^ugtheu  tbe  impulses  of  tho  mossos  to  self-fiacrifice  for 
tbeir  eountry's  mrcd. 

Bull  in  tliis  section  I  shall  turn  to  the  study  of  uuother 
type  of  instinct  feelings,  and  of  thusu  pNyehic  states  related 
In  tbera;  feelings  whieli  have  no  iudividualistiL*  significance 
whatever,  which  lead  iis  often  to  act  knowingly  in  opposi- 
tion tt)  what  seems  to  U8  to  be  our  own  direct  |>ersonal 
udvatitugK,  and  wliii^li  vrUl  be  well  recognisisd  us  tln.^  mental 
states  connected  with  our  ethical  life. 

Here  we  have  to  do  with  instincts  involving  the  meet 
complex  of  t)onds  between  iudividiuilH ;  instincts  which  i 
result  in  actions  tliat  are  of  benefit  to  others  rather  than  to'fl 
onrselves,  and  that  are  con{«rnt?(l  in  ihiit  social  consolidation 
wtiicb  would  be  impossible  without  mutual  aid.  As  these 
instincts  arc  of  relatively  late  development,  and  are  thereforo 
not  likely  to  be  tborouglily  co-ortlinated,  we  should  expect 
to   find  their    instinct    feelings  sharply  distinguished    : 
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easily  recognisable  in  coiisciousiie.'^  Bub  especdally  should 
wm  exp«ct  these  tribal  instinct  actions  to  appear  in  opposi- 
tion to  well-grounded  intlividuuljiitic  iantincta,  mid  we  should 
thoa  expect  their  psychic  effects,  and  the  psychic  aide  of  the 
individualistic  instincts  that  are  ujiijoaeil  to  theoi,  to  lie  most 
emphatic  iii  th*-  form  of  impulses,  which,  as  the  reailer  will  -wi^ 
in  Part  III.,  arc  the  psydtic  coincidents  of  the  inhibiitons  of 
inBtiiietive  tendencica.  That  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
impulse  is  correct  is  indeed  evidenced  in  the  dearneen!  with 
whicli  we  note  thi;  oppositions  wliich  bring  into  evidittcc 
the  impaUes  in  this  more  complex  uientiil  life. 


Few  men,  even  the  best  of  u»,  fail  to  reco^se  the 
tendency  to  posaees  oureclvett  of  thiit  which  would  uut 
come  to  or  belong  to  us  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstauces 
which  flurrouiid  ua,  and  yet  which  we  think  it  wonW  lie  of 
wlvBnta^'  for  us  to  (ptin.  In  its  coiupleteil  form  this 
teiult-ncy  would  rttndt  uither  in  nti^iliiig,  which  in  itn  in- 
cipient forta  brings  into  our  niind  the  impulse  we  call 
coratousneffi ;  or  else  it  would  rveult  in  »ttemptH  to  giiin 
advantage  for  ourselves,  diroctly  or  indirectly,  by  miare- 
presentiug  the  Iruth.^by  lying.  But  iVirtuiiately  in  the 
man  of  higher  tyj^e  we  find  theH«  inipuIi^K  brought  into 
oonKiongness  (controlled,  we  say),  by  the  very  fact  that 
Opposed  impulses  rise  in  conjunction  with  them  and  lead 
us  to  avoiii  tAkiugwhat  is  not  evideutly  our  own.  to  oppose 
ooTetouBues,  and  to  consider  lying  contemptible. 

Clesrly  this  peychic  opposition  to  the  iiupulse  towards 
stealing  und  towards  lying  hits  no  relution  to  our  own 
iniUvidmU  welfare.  In  our  complex  civilisation  it  is  indvtd 
strcugtluined  by  our  thought  of  customs  aud  laws  which 
wilt  entail  punishment  upon  one  who  thus  offends  agaiuHL 
them ;  but  in  tlie  higher  type  of  man,  the  ojipoaition  to 
the  thought  of  stealing  or  lying  seems  dtiJirly  to  be  ante- 
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cedent  to  any  tliooght  of  punishment ;  IUh  law  is  in  fwct 
determined  hy  the  existence  of  the  impulse :  it  must  be 
granted,  I  tliiiik.  that  tliene  i)]>po«itioii»  iire  of  u  iliBtiiictly 
instinctive  eharacUT. 

In  like  manner,  the  nntuml  iniHx'idiiiilistic  impulsGe  to 
kill  (HIT  enemies,  and  to  commit  sexiiul  excessea,  are  thwnrt«d 
by  rcpubiiou  to  murder  and  to  adultery ;  repulBiouB  wliicl) 
themselves  bring  immediate  uidividiudistic  distrew  or  di»- 
advanta^  ThuMf  nipiiliiiunK  are  indeed  emphu^ised  by 
pcnalticB  of  luw,  acquiesced  in  by  the  ^wople,  and  enforced 
by  couuiiands  of  ethical  teachera  who  fer  tlie  most  part'A 
si>calc  iLs  the  pruiilii^Ls  nf  (Jiid  ;  but  they  cirrtiiinly  arise  iu 


the  minds  of  men  of  the  higher  types  in  advance  of  any 
(jueotion  of   indivuluali^tie   diKadvimliLge    to  be   indir«etly 
resaltant  if  one  euccuiub  to  the  individualistic  craving. 
O  It  in  clear,  then,  that  thew  ethical  impidseji  against  theft, 

lying,  murder,  and  adultery  are  of  an  instinctive  nature, 
although  they  are  evidently  of  n  late  tyi)e  and  have 
arisen  only  co-ordinately  with  the  advance  of  the  higher 
civiliitttlion. 

It  is  ei^iially  clear  that  those  iit  whom  the  impulses  to 
theft,  lying,  murder,  and  adulteiy  Ueeorae  irrepreseible  arc 
of  an  atavistic  type,  men  whose  organisation  has  reverted 
to  the  forms  found  in  thi;ir  anct^storn  who  lived  Iwfore 
social  life  in  its  present  form  had  developed.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  it  ui  a  clear  mark  of  atavistic  and 
morbid  tendencies  in  an  educated  man  in  our  time  if  he 
allow  BU^estionH  of  theft  and  niunler  to  l>e  so  constantly 
recurrent  aa  to  warp  his  thought  and  influence  his  standards. 
It  in  not  so  commonly  acknowledged,  but  it  secnu  to  me 
that  we  muAt  hold  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  the  inan  is  of 
Atavistic  and  morbid  type  who  findH  hi«  thoughts  per- 
aatently  turned  to  the  cousideratiun  of  sexual  rehilioua ; 
who    allows    his    individualifitic    impulses    towards  sexual 
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gmtiiication  to  doioiuute  his  life  so  timt  1ti<  comes  to  con- 
sider atiulteiy  a.  minor  tiffeuct ;  who  finds  h'ln  standurda 
warped  \>y  cmpliasis  of  the  imlividiuilistit;  ivs  against  the 
Bociol  impiiL'ws  in  tliis  directiuii. 


WImju  we  turn  lo  the  atudy  of  the  paycliic  coincidents 
of  thoBO  instinct  itctiuiiii  which  in  §  20  were  seen  to  relate 
to  mutual  aid,  we  at  once  vecoguise  within  ua  the  wide- 
reoching  feelinjts  of  symjwUliy  imd  pity.  Sympatliy  and 
pity  are  certainly  not  induced  within  oitreelves  tecaiuc  we 
conceive  that  they  tnuy  induce  like  feelings  in  othera  who 
may  help  UN  iu  the  future  day  of  our  need :  tliey  nriae 
i^Dlaneously  and  in  udvaiiee  of  any  consideratiou  of  auy 
possible  individuuliatic  udvuuliige  lo  l>e  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  theiu. 

Of  the  aujne  mitun*  arc  those  heneTolcnt  inipulHen  tlmt 
lead  men  to  help  others  of  their  kind,  or  to  do  good  to  them, 

Id  all  the-fe  coses  those  cthicnl,  social,  impulaw  tend  to 
bring  do  immediate  individualistic  gain,  but  usually  some 
<UBudviuito)fi!  or  even  distiuct  loss.  In  fact  when  they  are 
inorhidly  developed,  tw  they  are  in  nmny  cases,  we  see  the 
taiuiticul  philanthropist  aiming  to  produce  in  others  what 
is  for  them  clearly  a  happiness  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
which  he  himself  posseasea.  hy  proceaaee  through  which  he 
actually  suhjvcbi  hiniFinlf  to  distinct  indiviilualistic  privation. 

It  is  trac  that  the  Batisfactiou  of  the  henevolcnt  im- 
pulses mlhin  them  brings  pleasure  to  those  of  philanthropic 
temperament,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  claiiD 
that  thii;  pU-asun>  is  the  basis  of  philunthtxipic  uctiou  in 
the  waas  of  mankind:  we  arc  surely  dealing  here  with 
impulses  which  ore  of  inatinctive,  organic,  origin. 

And  here  iu  the  action  of  the  indi\'iduiiJ  elements  of 
the  higher  social  life  we  have  an  ejeceptionally  dear  corre- 

idenoe  with  the  action  of  the  parte  in  the  lower  indi- 
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vidiml  life.  An  in  tbc  ttody,  the  special  organ  becomes  set 
maditiecl  in  its  development  that  its  elemental  action, 
which  brings  pleasure,  may  be  that-  which  is  ntumally  of 
ndvaiitagL'  to  tlie  whole  individual  nrgiinisin ;  su  here  in 
the  higher  soeial  orgnnisni,  the  imiividiial  man  who  is  an 
element  in  the  social  aggregate,  comes  to  net  with  pleatmre 
in  a  manner  which  under  ordinary  circumf^tanccs  will  hi.- 
of  value  t(»  the  aoeial  lioify. 

Anil  here  also  as  with  the  individual  body,  whL'ie  the 
condittonH  surrounding  IIih  Kiwial  tiody  are  abuunu&l,  the 
individual's  a<!.tions,  which  nonually  would  b«  of  advanta;;^ 
to  the  Hociiil  Dtguuieui,  bt'coiuc  ii  itource  of  dang«r  to  the 
social  organism  h»  a  whole.  i^ympathy  and  pity  and 
Iwnevoleuce,  which  art.-  normally  of  vahie  to  our  i-ace,  are 
thua  often  showcrod  upon  criminals  whose  thoughta  Mid 
impula68  are  reco^niHcdly  oppoecd  to  aociol  conaulidation 
and  social  ndvance.  ■ 


Before  passing  to  our  next  point,  I  must  mention  aa 
especially  notewtirthy  examples  of  the  impulses  we  are 
ntudyiiig,  tliuee  imi>ul»tes  to  iirtiatic  cxprcHsiun  which  corre- 
spond to  the  art  instincts  which,  as  we  have  se*n,  functioti 
in  the  direction  of  social  uontiolidation.  Hert>  the  inipulses, 
as  felt  by  the  true  artists,  are  notably  separated  from  any 
cnnticiousnetM  of  individmiliHtic  guin  to  be  reochud,  urv 
worked  out  evidently  for  their  o^vn  sake  and  with  no 
notion  whatever  tlmt  they  fimetJou,  as  they  do,  towards 
the  creation  of  synifinthy  by  the  production  of  attractions 
which  dii-ectly  and  indirectly  go  with  ploiisurc-giving. 
That  they  often  work  themselves  out  in  connectioa  wltli 
distinct  individualistic  diiuulvantagc  must  be  clear  to  any 
one  who  considers  tho  hardship  so  generally  connected 
with  the  lives  of  those  devoted  to  the  worship  uf  the  Muses. , 
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25.  Enough  has  been  Baid  already  to  eniphs«iBe  the 
,  instinctive  character  of  the  liigher  forms  of  impulsea, 
patriotic,  etiiical,  benevolent,  iirtisttc,  which  we  hara  been 
consideriag ;    bnt  it  will   be  well  perhaps  to  say  a  few 
words  more  conecrninj;  tliu  prominciicu  uf  these  iiupulsea 
ccinscioasnesii.       This  prominence    is   due,  T    think,  to 
sir  indirect  applicjttion  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
fonu«d,  and  to  the  complexity  uf  the  orgauisma  ui  which 
they  appenr. 

The  lower  forms  of  instinct  we  fiud  auiiiutlly  brought 

into  action  by  rehktiv«ly  definite  etimnli,  iiml  reacting  in 

relatively  clear-cut  <lefinite  ^vaye  to  those  etimuli :  but  the 

inKtinctM  wis  Iwvc  just  Iwrn  crtitmdering  are  forniiui  to  act, 

L  not  for  the  IwneBt  i»f  the  cells  of  M.n  aggregate,  nor  for  the 

^Kbenefit  of  the  aggregate  itself:  not  fur  the  benefit  of  the 

^PptrtB  of  au  orgauism.  uoi-  for  the  benefit  of  the  organism 

^^itaelf ;  not  even  for  the  benefit  of  the  mdi\*idual  hh  ft  part 

of  a  tribal  aggregate,  but  foi-  the  advantage  of  the  tribal 

aggregate   itself.      Hero   ovideiitly  Nature  ia  concerned  to 

H^oal  with  a  most  complicated  problem;  for  in  our  much 

difTensiitiated  life  exactly  the  sHme  seta  of  circumftanceB  can 

^^cMuiii   nx:nr,  and   clic  rmctioDS  to  the  enda  wc  are  here 

^^ongideriug  must  therefore  be  of  very  varied  kiuda ;  this 

difficulty  ovn  only  be  overcome  by  the  instinctive  persistence 

^■if  certain   tnxdenciee.  which  are  adaptable  to  the  vaiying 

Pftirciunstancea. 

IT,  for  instance,  some  e]>ecia]iHed  form  of  efTort  alone  were 
Deeded  to.  perfect  the  tribal  co-operation  or  protective  re- 
action, we  may  easily  see  that  wc  might  gain  little  more  in 
comKioiLincss  from  the  feelings  of  benevolence  or  of 
patriotism,  for  itiatance,  than  we  gain  from  the  functioning 
^Bf  the  stomach  when  food  -  supply  is  given  to  It.  But 
^Tlature'a  end  is  here  subserved  only  by  thi*  pcrfiistunce  of 
csertain  trends  of  action  iu  couuectiou  with  a  great  variety 
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(>r  siibonLiiial«  nctivities,  and  in  the  very  imturt'  of  uur 
meiittU  lifi^  the  p&ycliic  couuteqwri  uf  Uiene  varit^l  activities 
is  likt?ly  to  l>ccom<>  promin'eQt  in  cousciousdcsk.  The  same 
is  true  uf  aU  tlie  other  coiiiplex  and  varied  inatiiictive 
actirities  in  individuals,  whtcb  we  have  above  discussed,  the 
tmnd  t^f  which  leads  lu  tribal  udvauta^ 

But  it  16  to  bo  noted  that  the  general  trend  docs  not 
come  directl]'  Into  conociouaneas  except  in  conteuipUtire 
reflection.  Tlie  nimi  who  goaa  to  war  figlifcs  in  coini>any 
with  bin  comrades  to  win  his  cause,  und  finds  Iuh  mind 
fillud  with  thoughts  of  strategy,  of  means  of  defence^  of 
methods  of  attack ;  the  instinct  which  loads  him  to  take  ap 
these  activities  does  not  often  appear  in  mind  whilst  he  is 
uccupied  with  these  actions:  little  (loot  he  think  of  the 
vahie  of  liis  actions  to  bis  nation  as  he  fighta.  So  it  is 
with  the  benevolent  instinct:  the  philanthropist  finds  his 
mind  filled  with  tluiughts  of  vmye  and  means,  not  with 
consideration  of  the  advantages  for  the  race  of  which  he 
is  a  msmber  that  arc  involved  in  his  actions :  the  average 
philanthropist,  in  fact,  will  sconi  tn  conwive  of  his  action  as 
having  imy  such  end  at  ull,  und  the  philosophic  phil- 
anthtupist  gains  sight  of  this  end  only  in  the  cool  hour  of 
study.  So  separiited  indeed  are  the  two  series  in  conscious- 
ne.iH  tlial  the  man  who  tbink»  »iitnctently  of  tlie  trend  of 
his  instinctive  actions  is  lia.blo  to  lose  the  force  of  the 
impulse  which  the  instinct  determines:  the  man  who  is  to 
do  the  inoett  effi-ctive  work  must,  during  the  time  of  urgent 
aeliou  at  the  least,  abandon  himself  to  nature's  guidance, 
keeping  his  attention  upon  the  actions  immediately  before 
him :  and  this  Is  true  of  the  warrior,  of  the  ptiilanthropist, 
of  the  ethical  teacher,  and  of  the  artistic  master. 


I 
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§  26.  At  this  jimctUTd  let  me  note  that  here  again  as 
in  '  the  cases  studied  in  the  preceding  sections  the  racial 
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iious  ore  Itronglit  out  by  indidduiU  activities  that  usually 
correspoDi]  with  nnUiltly  pmphntic  perceptions  in  conscious^ 
aeoB :  and  thiit  licre  also,  under  special  conditions  cf  marked 
sCiuiuIation,  tlie  iitdiviJiiiiliHtii;  vkiut  at  tiiite»  become  prc- 
iloiuinunb  nod,  ovci-coniiiig  the  tribal  iuipulBes,  catrjr  tlie 
day. 

Exoeesive  auger  (of  iiidividtmliHtic  import)  umy  leud 
to  murder,  iiotwiilisUmtiiiy  all  the  mciiil  sfifegiiardfi  with 
which  the  law  itiid  the  teaching  of  the  Clmrchea  eiidearour 
to  enforce  Ihe  jnxliiict  that  commftnilH  us  not  to  kill:  m 
persisteut  ui  tlie  killing  inHliuet  within  us,  ind^d,  that  the 
Average  mua  dues  not  hcttitaU:  to  net  out  this  instinct  upon 
the  wild  aaioiaU;  and,  aa  is  the  caae  with  the  exercise  of 
oil  iiMtincts  that  have  beoit  inhibited,  g»ins  imineniw 
pleasure  iii  this  killing,  which  he  dignifieu  by  the  nanie 
"sport"  It  is  to  he  noted  idso  that  exercise  of  the  int^tinct 
to  kill  leails  Ui  iiueh  an  enforccint'iiL  uf  the  instinct  ttttelf 
that  the  oppoKitiou  tu  the  murder  uf  fellow-meu  becomes  less 
emphatic  snd  eflfcctivc ;  tliis  ia  exempUficd  iu  the  lives  of 
the  pioneer  in  oavo)^  lauds,  of  tite  soldier  who  has  l>Mn  at 
war,  of  thf^  revolutionary  dRliauchw  after  tlic  public  exhibi- 
tion uf  execution  by  the  guillotine. 

In  similar  manner  intense  personal  passion  may  lead  to 
exhibitions  of  licentiousness:  and  habitual  licentiousness  in 
youth  liauia  oftt^n  to  failures  of  marital  faithfulness  in  ufU-r- 
life. 

So  also  the  demands  of  excessive  hunger  may  lead  to 
Chefl :  and  self-intereet  may  break  down  bond^  of  sympathy, 
may  harden  a  man's  heart,  may  render  him  altogether  carc- 
LesB  of  acting  for  others'  welfare  or  pleasure. 


Finally,  beyond  the  mere  overthrow  of  the  racial  instinct 
by  the  indiTidualislic  one  under  the  stress  of  Htimnli  thai 
naturallj  bring  the  latter  into  prominence,  with  theae  tu- 
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fitiucls  thftt  are  not  exprMsed  by  thoruu^fhly  tixeJ  reactioDs 
wti  have  exbuiiilitied  itioHt  fiilly  tlio  ucLidii  of  iiitliviiiualiatk- 
VRtiatioD  through  the  effects  of  reasotiitig.  It  w  IQ  this 
ri'gioii  of  mentiil  life  th«t  the  thought  of  puds  ciimes  into 
prominence,  that  hedtaiicy  is  most  fully  developed,  that 
choice  is  in  c-vidcmcc :  it  in  liero  thnt  reiuwiied  action  is 
moat  marked  and  that  rationalistic-  prcicessci  have  full  effect 
upon  acLiv«  Iif«. 

The  uwu  who  ia  ttuipted  to  murder  may  a.T^ae  that  the 
world  will  he  better  without  bis  eiivuiy ;  thul  he  biouclf  nl 
all  events  will  prohnbly  not  be  suspected,  or  will  escape  i 
that  on  ihe  wboln  it  is  worth  while  for  him  to  give  way  to 
hia  individualistic  wisli.  Thf  st^duucr  may  eophisticate 
himself  imtil  he  believoa  that  the  woman  for  whom  he  bus 
conceived  n  p»s»ion  will  not  he  injured  by  his  act :  that  at 
oil  events  iia  dnniiigc  t(i  tbu  social  fabric  will  wcuT  if 
l-eaBonalile  CMin-  bu  tiikeu  by  him  in  his  acLioiL  The  Torger 
may  convince  himself  that  all  the  property  he  wishes  to 
take  has  in  the  pa»t  been  gained  by  the  HTice»tors  of  the 
present  powtssnrs  through  oppression  and  theft,  and  that 
he  haa  an  luuch  right  to  it  as  his  richer  naigiilioiir.  The 
inau  who  would  harden  his  heart  against  poverty  aod 
suffering  finds  it  all  too  easy  to  emphaaise  the  dangers  of 
intliscriniinnte  charity,  and  tends  to  class  all  cases  that  are 
bi'Ought  lo  liiH  notice  a.s  "  unworthy." 

But  beyond  such  cases  as  wo  have  above  cited,  where 
eel f-8ophiati cation  comes  clearly  into  play,  we  have  in  this 
region  of  the  less  well -organised  instincts  the  realm  in 
which  »eriuua  hesitancy  and  tiineL<re  doubt  art*  felt,  and  arv 
habitually  solved  by  what  to  him  who  hesitates  and  doubts 
Boems  to  he  rational  argument  and  valid  conclusion.  Of 
this  tendency  to  variation  by  rational  i>ri>ccs9  we  ahall 
make  an  esj^teciul  study  iu  latei'  chapti-ra,  and  as  we  shall 
there  find  it  needful  to  give  ample  illustration  1  do  not 
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think  it  necessaiy  to  eularge  upon  this  point  furtlier  at 
this  moment 

§  27.  In  prececJiug  sivtions  we  have  uoted  that  in  the 
inili%nilual  life  Ihe  primary  action  in  response  to  stimuli 
frimi  without  upon  the  cells  is  in  geneial  BuWnliuatcd  tu 
Dccouilai;  aclioos  tending  t«  produce  elficiency  of  the  in- 
diTidoal,  in  case  tho  twu  arc  not  thunnighly  iidjuatcd  to  the 
game  end ;  that  in  a  like  nianuer  the  tendencies  to  in* 
diridoalistic  reaction  are  in  guneru)  guboriHnat^d  to  actiono 
bimilitig  to  bring  about  the  persistence  of  the  speciofi,  in 
case  the  two  sets  of  activities  mv  ni>t  thoroughly  iidjusted 
to  the  Rame  end  And  so  here  in  the  social  life  the 
priiunry  action  to  which  Che  individtiat  would  tend  in 
responae  to  the  complex  etimuli  Ironi  without,  subordinated 
as  it  is  ill  cerlain  ivhitioDH  to  octionH  toiKling  t.<i  bring  atiout 
the  per«ist«uce  of  the  si)ecie8,  is  in  its  turn  on  the  whole 
itubordinatctl  to  actions  tending  to  produce  efficiency  of  the 
social  complex,  where  the  seta  of  actions  are  not  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  the  siinie  end.  Tnluars  tliin  were  true  we  can 
■tee  no  huMS  fur  the  establishment  of  the  instincts  of  these 
higher  orders.  Of  this  T  shall  speak  more  at  length  in 
th«  next  chapter. 

§  28.  la  what  ha^  preeedcd,  I  have  studied  instinctM 
in  three  groups  or  classes ;  and  the  reader  will  agree  with 
3,  I  ibink,  tlint  the  instincts  thus  treated  make  up  a  very 
irge  proportion  of  thuuu  which  we  obsen'e  in  out  own 
lives  and  in  the  lives  of  aiiimuls. 

But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest  that  these  great 
groups  iueludc  all  the  inalincta  developed  in  the  higher 
animala.  The  so-called  "imitation  instinct"  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  an  iuatinct  which  in  not  thus 
daBsifiable.     Tossibly  this  instinct  may  he  found  to  be 
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merely  the  murked  and  complex  devetopoient  of  a.  very 
fundamenLal  tneiital  and  aciinil  teiuleiicr,  as  Professor  J. 
Mark  Baldwin  ajipnis  to  siiggeat:  Imi  ic  seeiiiB  to  mc  tlint 
the  complex  iniitotive  temlencies  which  wc  rccogiiwc  in  our 
lives  are  of  complex  instinctive  tj-pe,'  and  are  emphaaiscd 
b}'  Nature  Iwcanac  she  i»  able  La  ute  them  for  purposes  of  fl 
biological  experiment  in  her  vast  lahoratorim :  at  all  eventR 
th«7  do  Dot  Apitcnr  to  ms  to  he  identical  in  their  essence 
with  that  "  circiilar  process "  which  IVifesaor  Baldwin 
would  have  us  call  "  imitalioit,"  and  which  he  has  shown 
to  bo  deleroiiiied.  to  a  ^e&t  extent  at  least  in  its  hc- 
giuniugR,  hy  self- imitation. 

I  oin  free  to  confess,  however,  tltat  1  fail  to  note  &ny 
Urge  number  of  uuportaut  iustmcta  which  oinnot  be 
iucliidcd  in  one  of  the  tliree  groups  we  have  studied.  I  do 
reeoguiHe,  nevm-tlielewi,  u  iVmrth  ela«i  of  which,  hoi^*evcr,  few 
examples  are  promiucut.  Tliis  fourth  class  is  made  up  of 
instincts  which  deul  with  the  ivgiikUon  uf  relations  which 
it  is  advantageous  to  foster  between  the  instincts  already 
formed. 

Cleiar  examples  of  this  t/po  of  reg:tilative  instinct  aro 
bund  iu  thu  imitative  instincts  above  considered  and 
in  the  "pUy  in»lim(:."  I'lays  are  occasioned  by  the 
diversion  iuto  cerluin  ru'Ialivt-ly  detinite  channels  of  sm-- 
plus,  80  called  "  spoutaneou^"  euef>;ies,  w)iioh  have  re- 
sulted from  hrpernutrition,  but  which  have  been  given  no 
opportunity  U>  uxpreat  Ihemsirlvea  in  actions.  Nature  has 
formed  within  us  tendeuciea  to  divert  lliese  energies  into 
channels  that  give  practice  in  directions  in  which  skill  is, 
or  will  presently  be,  of  value  to  ua  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  the  plays  of  children  inutie  them  ready  for  activities 
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■  ProfcM«r  C.  Lloy<J  i[»igBn  >ppc«r*  to  b«  io  igTMliMiit  with  ui«  on  Uii» 
pOLDlfcf.  Saint  aiui  Iiuiiiut,  p.  ISl).  so  nAm  fnftmor  yt'ilUtm  JmrntM  (rf. 
A|ri*)&jy.  »ol.  ii.  40S)  uid  KntI  Oross  (cf.  Dit  S2»d*  rf«r  nirrt,  7a). 
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of  after-life:  the  girl's  plays  with  dolls  tell  of  future 
maternal  activities,  the  boy'a  plays  correspondingly  tell  of 
the  world'a  battles  he  is  to  wage,  often  indeed  reflecting  the 
actual  physical  contests  in  which  he  would  take  part  were 
he  not  held  back  from  barbarism  by  the  civilisation  in 
which  he  lives.  In  like  manner  the  plays  of  mature  men 
and  women  lead  them  to  practice  in  directions  which  are 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  them  in  every-day  life. 

The  above  paragraph  is  printed  as  it  was  written  early 
in  1896  and  pubhshed  in  October  of  that  year  in  ^find. 
I  might  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  develop  the 
thought  more  fully  here  had  not  Karl  Gross  in  his  excellent 
Die  Spiele  der  Thiere,  published  since  the  writing  of  this 
paragraph,  expressed  the  same  view  and  defended  at  length 
the  position  I  have  taken.  I  refer  the  reader  to  this  book 
if  he  wish  to  study  this  point  in  detail 

I  mention  this  fourth  class  of  instincts  here  particularly 
because,  as  the  reader  will  discover  later,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  Nature  has  built  up  in  us  a  most  noble  instinct 
of  powerful  force  which  cannot  properly  be  placed  in  any 
of  the  first  three  classes  above  described,  but  wtiich  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  functions  solely  for  the  regulation  of 
those  relations  existing  between  the  instincts  of  these 
classes  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  emphasise. 
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I. — The  Obdbk  ok  the  IIise  of  Ikstisct  Osotm 


§  1.  Lv  the  chapter  precwliiig  this  we  have  noted  th&l 
a  hiT^«  ]>ro]»ortiou  of  the  iiiBtuicLs  fouinl  in  Ihe  higher 
[tniiiiuls,  uiid  iu  uiau,  if  aludiud  uUJi^ctivcly  eccm  lo  fall 
naturally  iDto  three  great  classes :  viz, — first,  those  iiistiucts 
that  lend  to  bring  nboiit  ths  persistence  of  individual  life; 
second,  those  Unit  rfiiiilt  in  aetiuus  favnunnt^  the  persistence 
of  the  spec iee  to  which  the  individual  belongs ;  aud  third, 
tho.st;  that  lend  to  bring  alxiut  the  jwraistence  of  certain 
aggregates  of  individuals  which  we  call  social  groups. 

I  have  alBo  refpn-ed  briedy  Co  the  fiict  tlint  tlio  instincts 
of  the  second  cUan  are  built  upon,  aud  as  it  were  o\it  of, 
iilrcady  cxitttiag  inatinebi  of  the  first  doss :  and  in  like 
nmuner  that  llie  inailuets  of  the  third  class  are  Toniied  later 
than  the  iustiuets  of  the  lirst  mid  second  claaaes,  and  tliat 
their  ftjiuia  ara  determined  to  n  gi-eat  extent  by  thu  earlior 
existence  of  the  instinclu  of  classes  1  and  2.  That  this  is 
true  is  iudicated  by  certaiu  facts  to  some  of  which  I  have 
already  referred  incidpntnlly,  Init  to  which  I  would  here  ask 
the  reader's  more  careful  attention  for  a  moment. 


I 


§  2.  Let  us  consider  first  the  relation  exiatinj:;  KHwcuu 
classes    1   and    2,  between   the  iustinetA  which   relate  to 
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iiidividualistic  advantage  and  the  instincU  which  rebtte  to 
reproduction  of  individuals  of  a  given  type,  with  eapecial 
reference  to  tbe  view  that  the  individualistic  itietinctB  are 
primary,  and  those  relating  to  reproductiou  secondary  in 
their  genesis. 

In  tlie  first  place  let  va  note  the  evidence  prcaeotod  in 
connection  vrith  the  fact,  now  gen<TaUy  conceded,  that  the 
development  of  the  iodividual  umii  from  lirth  corresponds 
in  a  broad  way  with  the  development  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs,  bo  that  in  general  the  rise  of  capacities  in  a. 
definite  order  in  the  course  of  individual  hfc  indicates  that 
the  race  in  the  coursi:  of  its  development  has  gained  these 
capacities  in  a  corresponding  delimte  order. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  child  at  birth,  so  far  aa 
we  can  judge  &om  its  expreasiona,  is  a  purely  individualistic 
animal :  its  inatinctu  one  and  nil  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
nouriahmeut  and  to  such  functioning  as  h  neut«sary  fur  mere 
existence  Later  on  in  its  life  appear  the  gc^noral  oxcite- 
mente  of  the  joyoua  emotional  t>'pe,  and  the  shrinking  of 
dread  and  sorrow,  and  the  uctions  indicative  of  fear  and 
love  and  anger,  all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
expresfflong  of  self-protective  inBtincta.  Together  with  theee 
appear  also  many  complex  self- protective  actions  which 
conserve  life  and  preserve  health.  All  of  these  are  instincts 
of  individualistic  import. 

It  ifl  not  until  years  have  passed  that  the  instincts 
which  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  bcxurI  reproduction 
appear,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  life  of  the 
boman  individual  at  least  these  seximl  instincts  are  secondary 
in  genesis  to  the  instincts  of  individualistic  iw[>ort,  and  that 
consequently  they  must  involve  entirely  novel  activities,  or 
else  must  bo  iriUmuiccd  by,  or  must  themselves  determine 
modificatif>Ds  of.  those  instincts  which  already  exist  at  the 
moment  of  their  lirRt  appeiininea 
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The  love  of  parents  and  frieiKls,  mid  of  advaDt^eous 
things  in  general^  develops  iuto  sextml  love,  bnt  not  uotil 
the  approach  of  puberty ;  and  still  later  only  appear  the 
itifitincbi  which  lead  lass  directly  to  the  cf)nc«ption  of  now 
lives  and  more  directly  t«  die  protection  of  theae  new  lives 
throHgli  their  years  of  weakness. 

From  a  biological  ptiint  of  view  it  is  not  difGcult  to 
interpret  these  facts.  In  the  individual  organism  we  Hod 
special  organised  parts,  each  uf  which  through  the  processes 
of  evolution  has  come  to  function  undor  normal  conditions, 
90  that  while  acting  to  its  own  beat  advantage  os  a  part  of 
the  individual  organism,  it  at  the  same  time  acts  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  individual  orgiuiiama  as  a  wfiole. 

TliGso  functioiiingB  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  organism 
mark  the  existence  of  the  individualistic  instincts ;  and,  as 
I  have  already  noted,  we  have  much  evidence  gained  from 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  that  in  the  earliest  types  of  organic 
aggregation  the  individuttlitttic  instincts  wei-e  alone  developed, 
the  organisms  being  of  such  nature  that  individual  existence 
was  all-important  to  tiiem  in  a  biological  sense.  In  certain 
cases  the  presence  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  type 
would  even  be  a  disadvantagt;  to  any  special  individual  we 
may  choose  to  consider;  for  instance,  in  cases  wbexe  Uui 
supply  of  nutrtinent  in  the  uuvinmuicnt  was  limited.  At 
all  events,  the  presence  of  other  individuals  of  the  same 
type  would  be  of  no  advantage  where  co-operation  was  not 
possible,  and  especially  wberL>  it  was  not  of  iieceBsity  to  the 
eontdnuiuice  of  the  type;  for,  as  wc  have  seen,  those  low 
organic  forms  are  able  to  reproduce  tlieir  kind  by  mere 
division  of  the  individual  parent  mass. 

1 1  is  true  that  very  early  in  the  development  ot 
life  wc  find  rudiuicutary  reproductive  systems  And  rudi-^ 
mentary  sexunl  processes  by  which  continuance  of  type  ia 
determined,  and  this  through  actions  which  are  dependent! 
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upon  the  coexistence  of  separate  individuals ;  still  in  these 
low  organic  tj-pes  wo  note  many  forms  of  reproduction 
without  sexual  diUerenees  or  relationB;  and  many  which 
axe  independent  of  conjugation  between  dilTerent  individuals; 
and  in  certain  types  where  sexual  reproduction  is  possible, 
and  sometimes  where  it  La  usual,  we  find  it  often  replaced 
rhythmically  or  irrejjularly  by  non- sexual  reproduction, 
vhich  latter  makes  the  individual  self-dependent  in  tliis 
propagation  of  its  kind. 

There  is  much  evidence  leading  us  to  conclude  that 
tticflc  low-type  orgoaisma  are  (jf  forms  which  date  back  to 
ages  beyond  oar  clear  conception;  and  if  this  l>e  true,  it 
appears  probable  tliat  individual  organic  life,  with  inherent 
power  of  reproducing  its  own  kind,  long  persisted  beforo  the 
alight  advantage  gained  by  sexual  ditlereutialion  l)egiui  to 
make  the  cxisteuc*  of  different  individuals  of  importance, 
and  dependence  of  one  individual  upon  another  necesBory, 
if  the  type  were  to  persist.  And  during  this  long  period 
the  orgajiLsms  we  am  considering  must  have  been  i<eilf- 
dependent  individually ;  in  them  must  have  arisen  the 
germs  of  many  instincts  which  related  only  to  individual 
persiBtenoe, 

This  is  made  doar  when  we  note  certain  of  the  lowest 
types  of  organisms  that  can  be  examined  under  the 
microscxipe,  which  habitually  reproduce  their  kitid  without 
conjugation  of  any  kind,  bnl  which  show  nevertheless  many 
differentiations  of  indiWdualistic  instincts.  The  Aciuetie, 
for  inittancu,  one  uf  those  minute  forms  known  as  the 
Infusoria,  as  Huxley  tells  us,^  "  multiply  by  tdm  pie  longitudinal 
fission,"  or  by  "the  development  of  ciliated  embryos  in  the 
interior  of  the  body."  "  The  acinetai  have  frequently  been 
observed  to  conjugate"  indeed,  "but  it  has  not  certainly 
made  out  whether  tliia  pioeesa  has,  or  has  not,  any- 
'  AnatoMj/ cf  ItufrrUbralt  Animal$,  p.  94. 
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thing  to  do  with  the  process  of  development  of  ciliated 
embryiis  jiiet  d&'tcribetJ."  Yet  these  animals,  capable  thus 
of  reproducing  their  kind  by  simple  fission,  liavo  developed 
most  compile  iiulividuali^tic  intttiiict  actious. 

They  put  out  from  their  bodies  delicate  tube -like 
tentacles,  which  upon  occasion  are  stimulated  hy  the 
tnovemfinta  produced  by  an  individual  of  some  utlier  type 
of  infutvoriii  which  it)  thi:  miriuul  pn^y  of  the  organism. 
The  ckIIs  of  the  tentacles  first  react  as  is  best  suited  to 
their  mode  of  functioning;  but  then,  secondly,  vre  perceive 
a  genenil  activity  of  the  wliole  orpmisra,  and  thia  with 
reference  to  the  organic  advantage  oad  not  with  reference 
to  Itic  nilvmita^  of  tlie  celU  that  are  first  stimulated. 
"  The  knob'Iike  ends  of  these  tentacles,  which  come  into 
immediate  cantact  ■miU  the  surfuce  uf  tlie  entangled  prey, 
spread  out  iuto  disks,  and  adhere  fixedly  to  it.  \Vheii 
many  of  the  ti:nljicleti  Imvc  ttiuH  attached  thcuiiivlves,  the 
imprisoned  animal  is  no  longer  able  to  escape,  its  move- 
ments bccmnio  slower,  mid  at  length  oeas&  Those  tentacles 
which  have  lixed  themselves  most  firmly,  shorten  and 
thicken,  and  dmw  the  pri'v  ueju-er  to  the  body.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  as  soon  us  the  sucking  di»k  has  bored  through 
the  cuticuJa  of  the  proy,  a  very  rapid  stream,  indicated  by 
the  fatty  particles  which  it  carries,  seta  along  the 
the  tentacle,  and,  et  its  baae,  pours  into  the  neighl 
[uut  uf  tJte  body  of  the  ActTieta.  .  .  ."*  Thus  the  organisin 
gains  its  nourishment  withiu  its  body  in  positioa  to  be 
acted  upon  by  those  cells  which  have  become  diifcrcutiatod 
to  perform  the  usaimilalive  fuuctiou,  and  to  distribute  the 
nourishment  to  the  other  cells  active  in  other  service  for 
the  g«neral  benefit.' 

'  6t«iD,  cjuetfld  hy  Huxley,  jfnatomf/  of  JnverhknUe  Afiimalt,  p.  B3,  DOta, 

■  Some  reader  nw-y  ]i«re  raise  the  objfotion  thul  llif  appwtntl)'  wUotlra 

attraction  ncicting  hotvr^on  tho  cnlU  of  elBmcuUl   life,  what  is  koov 

"  crcthisiD,"  ami  ^hi«h  exut*  borarc  bd;  individuklutic  inatiaota  u*  fn 
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An  imliridiutl  or^^itnn,  then,  so  long  as  its  life  forni 
may  eonlUtue  to  persutt  wittiout  aid  from  Hny  other 
individual  or^gnniems  of  litco  spociea  may,  and  tis  we  have 
seen  does,  develop  many  complex  iiidividuiiliatic  iiiKtliicta. 
Bat  in  a  complex  organiam  which  U  in  process  of  attain- 
ing the  power  of  sexiial  repnidutaioii  tliaie  indiviilLmlistic 
instincts,  already  acquired,  miiat  bo  so  modified  that  vrliile 
aader  normal  conditions  they  act  t<)  the  prottxstion  an»l 
persistence  of  the  lives  of  the  iudi%iduals  in  which  they 
appear,  neverthelew  th«y  act  nt  the  same  time  to  prodnce 
in  that  individual  efficiency  to  reproduce  its  kind ;  for  those 
individuals  in  wliich  thu^e  iadividuoliKtin  inntincts  were  not 
thos  modified  would  suffer  in  the  contest  for  survival  when 
the  attainment  of  sexual  capacities  ha.d  tiecome  nr  value. 

The  correctn«as  of  this  intorpretatiou,  and  of  tlie  notion 
that  the  instincts  relating  to  reproduction  arc  secondary  to 
the  individualistic  iuslincts  in  their  genesis,  is  evidenced 
ftirthennora  in  many  oihpr  ways.  It  is  evidenced  hy  the 
fact  that  the  piurely  individualistic  instincts  deal  with  enJa 
of  moie  inmicdiat«  siguiticauco,  sustenance  from  day  to  day, 
protection  fiom  moment  to  moment ;  ends  which  the  higher 
luimals  may  possibly  realise  and  which  must  have  heen 
patent  to  Die  primitive  man  at  a  very  mrly  period  in  tiia 
history;  and  by  the  corresponding  fact  that,  on  the  other 
luind,  those  instiuctd  llmt  relate  to  the  reproduction  of  the 

ti  tlM  vn?  b«us  of  tilt  UUr  Mximl  nttnetion.  Bnt  it  ia  to  Ui  iivtmi  that 
tUt  uirMtioa  oxUU  botwcon  cLoiiicnuI  culls  and  U  faiidaiiiEaUl  to  tbo 
loffMUtion  of  alt  orgnnisnii ;  thsL  nflct  mh-Ii  rcirmntiuii  thuti  theM'  DrfOinunM 
KTIiiim  trait*  or  wiouB  kiinla.  timoni;  them  lutluota  tending  io  prMerv*  lifn 
ra  the  indlvidTUi,  tud  aIm  (uict  Ut«r)  inatltiots  Mndiog  to  €>iubl«  tli«M  per- 
HftinK  iBtliridiwla  to  brltig  iuto  coiulitivu  fcs  fccandftlaoa  Ua»  cell  jiftrts 
whkli  ban  to  ilo  with  the  dorrlapmrDt  of  nov  indiritltuh,  Stmly  the  mMt 
dwt  QUI  poBubly  tw  clntiuKcl  U  that  tlie  pniceiH  uf  "uri-ttiiiim"  iiut»d  in  law 
{arnw  of  orfjuiiaitu  may  b«  Identioat  with  this  linal  proooss  ot  fecundation  in 
Om  «]*eeial  oelLi  buried  within  th>  holing  of  the  higher  fomiH  nf  animal  life  ; 
fatl  aa  mirtly  It  would  b«  strotchiug  ui  arguracut  bj  nualggy  to  any  Illloit 
cnnme  to  claim  thxt  all  tho  nompLnx  ai;<:oinpatiiinunt*  of  tho  nexual  act  ait 
dirmt  and  pwultar  il«rivaticiu  fiom  tliU  ipwial  ^iraueaa  of  "  ureUiiam. " 
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specicB  deal  with  far-off  ends  which  at  the  time  of  sexual 

action  are  not  reaJiaed  hj  the  average  hunian  iiidividuol 
even  to-dajr,  which  were  probably  not  at  all  realised  by  man 
nniit  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  his  devclopnient,  and 
which  are  almost  certainly  never  realified  by  the  animals. 
It  is  impoitsible  Ui  mippose  that  the  bitch  realiaeH  that  there 
is  any  relation  between  the  birth  of  lier  litter  of  puppies 
and  the  sex«a]  rclatioiis  with  a  dog  months  before,  of  which 
she  proliably  Iios  at  moat  but  the  dJimuest  reminiscence 
at  the  time  the  puppies  are  born.  These  facts  surely 
indicate  that  the  actions  for  indiviilualislic  benefit  are 
primary  and  the  actions  tending  toward  racial  persistonoe 
secondary.  For  the  firet  foruMsd  iuatiiict*!  would  evidently 
be  those  which  functioned  in  answer  to  constantly  recurring 
needs ;  only  secondarily  would  those  instincts  be  formed 
which  through  trends  of  action  guided  to  the  production  of 
other  results  than  thoec  to  which  the  instinctive  act  directly 
led. 

Our  contention  is  further  tnipported  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  sexual  instincts  differ  in  the  two  aexes,  a  fact  which 
indicates  that  they  are  dill'crcutiatious  of  a  common  stock ; 
whilst  the  individualistic  instincts  on  the  contrary  are  In 
the  main  the  same  in  both  sexeK,  which  indicates  that  they 
have  a  simpler,  tiirlier  origin.  I'urthemiore,  the  individual- 
istic inatincta  appear  in  full  force  in  coses  where  the  sexual 
instincts  arc  aborted,  as  with  sterile  hybrids  and  the  neuter 
individuals  of  many  insect  tribes ;  this  ag&iu  soiely 
indicates  that  individiialiatie  ui»tincts  ore  primary  aod 
sexual  instincts  difiTereatiol  and  secondary. 

Wo  note  f'urtlicrmore  the  tact  that  the  individualistic 
instincts  are  more  persistent  thau  those  that  relate  to  sexual 
rcpToductiou.  The  dcnwnds  for  sustenance  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual's  own  life  ore  more  ut^ut  than 
the  demaiida  for  sexual  activity  ;  imder  extreme  danger,  or 
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extreme  hunger  or  thirst,  the  aexnal  deniaud  diaappeAts,  or 
ji  inhibited  or  deferred,  until  the  demand  of  individualistic 
import  is  satisfied.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  in- 
dividuAlietlc  instincts  ate  of  primary,  fundamental,  im- 
portance. 

We  note,  moreover,  if  we  consider  man  alone,  that  the 
sexual  activitioa  are  much  more  vividly  effective  in  the 
alteration  of  our  conscious  life  than  arc  the  activities  re- 
Utiug  to  individualiatie  efficiency.  Thesu  iudividuaiistic 
instincts  are  in  large  pari  carried  on  almost  reflexly  as  we 
say ;  in  other  words,  they  alTuet  the  complex  ego,  the  field  of 
inattention,  rather  than  the  tiold  of  attention  which  appeare 
aa  an  tucrement  to  the  fulness  of  tbia  ego.  The  suxuiil 
instincts  are  less  thoroughly  co-ordinated  in  onr  Uvee, 
produce  distinct  diHtnrbances  of  our  ego-h(K)d,  and  of  the 
field  of  vivid  attention.  All  this  iudicatcH  that  the  sexual 
instincts  are  of  later  formation  thou  the  fundauicutol 
individualistic  instincts,  for  time  is  recognisedly  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  prtKluction  of  that  thorough  oo- 
ordination  wliieh  leads  to  the  loss  of  effect  upon  cauadous- 
aess  above  mentiouod. 


§  3.  At  this  juncture  let  us  recall  a  point  made  briefiy 
In  the  lost  chapter,  viz.  that  the  inatinctH  whEc:h  relate 
directly  to  conjugation  generally  appear  earlier  than  those 
more  complex  inatlocts  which  relate  to  pursuit  and  the 
attraction  of  mates;  but  especially  that  still  later  than 
these  hitler  appear  tlie  inatincts  which  are  much  less  directly 
related  to  the  persistence  of  epecies,  viz.  those  instincts  which 
relate  to  pcruiuuent  mating  and  to  tbo  protection  of  the 
mother  and  her  young. 

These  last-mentioned  instincts  are  so  far  separated  in 
development  from  those  that  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  sexual   act  tliat  they  deserve  to   be  cousideied  as   a 
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sub-doss  under  the  tnntn  group  of  iDstincta  that  relate  to 
the  pei-aiateiLce  of  speciea. 

Of  thu  iiistincta  pointing  to  the  pereistenoe  of  species  we 
h&ve  fiub-ckasGS. 

i    i  X,  Instincts  relating  to  the  act  of  conjugation. 

i  y,  Inaliiictfi  ruluting  tu  punsuit  utid  attraction  of  mat 

B.  Instiuda  relatiug  to  pertnaneut  matiug,  to  the  pro-J 

tection  of  young,  etc  etc. 

The  inatincts  of  tbta  last  cUias  B  have  to  do  with  * 
developed  race  which  persists  not  bo  much  because  it  is  able 
to  repn)diice  many  offspring,  hut  because  it  is  able  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  lives  of  a  lussar  number  of  offspring  of  a 
higher  grade.  H 

The  iaatincts  relating  to  conjugation  are  universal  in  all 
oijganic  life  above  the.  lowest  forma ;  but  only  in  these 
animali)  which  have  gaiiK^il  a  higher  place  in  t-he  aaceiidiDg 
scale  of  complexity  do  wc  find  tho  instincts  relating  to  the 
genns  of  family  Ufa  M 

It  is  important  to  our  future  argument  to  make  this 
distinction  very  clear.  Thv  individualistic  instinct  which 
gtTCS  113  love  in  ita  widest  form  is,  as  we  have  seen,  specialised 
to  sexual  uaee  and  giveu  us  sfxual  love,  with  its  passion  for 
mere  conjugation.  But  this  same  individualistic  love  as 
thus  specialised  is  further  transfonned  into  what  we  call 
"  romantic  lo?e  "  which  expresses  itself  in  the  demands  for 

■ 

a  spi'cial  mate,  and  leads  tlie  lover  to  devote  life  to  the 
service  of  this  mate  and  of  the  offspring  born  of  the  mating. 
Those  latter  instinct-s  are  not  only  more  complex  in  form 
but  are  also  later  in  time  of  appeamnce.  To  be  sure,  they  are  I 
drawn  forward,  so  to  speak,  by  imitativo  processes,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  play  instinct :  but  I  think  it  becomes  clear 
when  wc  cousider  our  own  experience,  that  they  are  naturally 
of  later  rise  than  the  iuatiucts  which  lead  to  mere  ooujuga- 
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With  tbe  age  of  puberty  ariae  dcBirea  connected  with 
sexual  act;  biit  it  is  genendlj  acknowledged  ttisib  the 
lore  of  this  time  of  lifu  is  liable  to  shift  from  individunl  to 
iodividiial  and  is  of  very  momeDtary  nature.  If  it  be 
Listened  to  under  the  iiiUucucc  of  ptuKioii,  it  is  not  in- 
frequently followed  by  bat«  of  the  one  who  was  but  a 
momeDt  ago  beloved,  in  case  the  permnnent  nuLlinj;  appears 
disadvantogeoiLs.  If  ptiaaion  is  yielded  to  with  different 
overs,  and  repeatedly,  then;  may  ruHult  on  inhibition  of  the 
ereit^ment  of  the  later  instincts  for  permanent  mating,  as 
expreaaed  in  "  roniantio  love  " ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  lives 
of  the  licentious  of  both  sexes. 

If  early  passion  be  yielded  to,  and  tlie  bond  of  unioQ 
recc^niaed  by  society  be  welded,  in  extreme  youth,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  love  will  be  loat  with  tlie  first 
obstruction  in  life's  pathway.  But  if  these  early  passions 
are  held  in  check,  thea  lat^r  in  life,  after  cliaracter  is 
finmed,  there  comes  for  the  best  of  lueu  and  womeu  the 
dawn  of  a  deeper  atTeetion,  of  a  nobler  devotion,  which 
involves  boods  of  stron^r  rorm  and  more  permanent  type 
than  any  that  mere  sexwU  paasion  can  arouDO ;  thia  is 
"  romaDtic  love." 
^^  I  do  not  feel  altt^ther  certain  that  my  reader  may  not 
^^link  tJiat  I  have  wasted  words  in  making  this  argument, 
but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  brin^  intf)  rJetir  relief  the 
points  here  presented,  because  I  wiati  to  consider  later  <m 
certain  correspondences  that  are  observable  when  we  come 
to  atady  the  much  more  complex  social  instincts. 


In  order  to  make  this  argument  dear  it  has  been 
necessary  lo  emphasise  rather  strongly  the  difference  between 
the  indtviiluiilistic  Instincts  and  those  that  relate  to  repro- 
duction of  kind ;  and  we  have  in  this  procc&s  exaggerated. 
U>  some   extent  perhaps,  distinctions  which  are  not   very 
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evident  to  lu  in  acluol  life.  Bub  tliis  lack  of  recogtiiaeil 
difference  doee  not  argue  against  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
tiuclioii  itself;  what  it  docs  iudicitto  ia  tliat  ia  becoming 
part  of  a  race  which  is  perpetuated  by  meaiiB  of  sexual 
procesaeB,  we  have  gained  a  special  fonn  of  organisation 
which  involves  iaterrelatiou  and  interaction  botwcoii  these 
two  groups  of  iDBtincts.  No  longer  can  we  act  as  inchviduaU 
altogether,  io  no  seDse  can  we  act  with  reference  to  repro-  ^ 
duction  of  kiml  altogether;  cmild  we  do  so,  we  would  in^ 
that  very  fact  breuk  down  the  oiganiaatiou  which  haa  been 
formed  bj  the  development  of  the  set  of  instincte  relating 
to  reproducLiun  out  of,  or  upon,  those  which  have  purely 
iudividuah^tic  significance — an  organisation  formed  without 
the  obliteration  and  destnictioa  uf  ttiese  latter  instinct 
which  KK  BO  verj  important  for  the  prceen'ation  of  individual^ 
life  upon  which  iu  the  eud  depends  the  prcaen-atiou  of  our-j 
race: 

B 

§  4.  When  we  turn  to  the  study  of  the  relatiou  between 
the  two  classes  of  instbicts  jn^l  cousidered  and  the  social 
instincts,  we  find  our  problem  much  more  complex.  Tf  we 
coQflider  the  instinctive  activities  of  men  around  us  we  do 
not,  ut  the  first  glmicc,  find  self-eiideut,  to  auy  the  least, 
the  atabeiTient  made  in  the  opening  section  of  this  chapter; 
the  statement  that  tlie  instincts  which  relate  to  the  persist* 
enco  of  social  groups  arc  built  upon  and  out  of  the  individual- 
istic instincts,  09  thcee  have  beeu  modified  witli  refcrcnoe  to 
the  instincts  that  relate  to  the  persistence  of  type. 

Theoretically,  however,  there  Heems  to  b«  no  question 
to  the  eorrcctn&qa  of  the  position  taken  above.     It  is  certainl; 
deer  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  animals  in 
which  are  developed  verj-  complex  individualistic  tnstiucta, 
and  equally  complex  inatincts  which  relate  to  the  propogO'' 
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>D  of  their  kiiid.  there  are  few.  if  any.  marks  of  the 
existence  of  those  instincts  which  relnte  to  the  perFectiou 
and  persistence  of  auci&l  lire:. 

It  is  unpoaeible  then,  if  we  accept  the  doctrino  of  descent 
of  higher  firom  lower  foraiB,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
animalB  exhibiting  these  instincte  of  Don-socifil  itnpart  must 
have  existed  long  before  the  social  instincits  were  formed, 
and  therefore  tliat  cither  the  instincts  of  social  siguiticauco 
mast  be  expressed  by  totally  ni;w  co-nnlinalions  of  activities, 
which  we  know  is  not  the  caiw ;  or  else  that  the  instincts 
of  non-flocial  import  must  have  become  so  mollified  that 
while  under  normal  conditions  they  act  indeed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  individual  life  and  to  that  of  the  species  in 
which  these  instincta  appear,  neverlbetess  at  the  same  time 
act  to  produoc  in  the  iDdividimls  of  that  species 
tto^Ki^eiBts  with  other  individuals  to  the  forma- 
flggnif^toB — AggK^tcs  whifih  come  to  be  more 
or  less  persistent,  inasmuch  ns  this  persisteuce  indirectly 
bvours  the  individual  and  his  species  in  the  strn^le  for 
exiateDco. 

The  corrcctucas  of  tliis  view  is  vouched  for  by  the  very 
evident  complexity  of  the  higher  social  instincts  which  can 
in  many  cases  be  traced  only  by  watching  tlie  ti'end  of 
many  series  of  activities  which,  from  an  objective  view, 
•ppcor  OD  their  face  at  the  first  glance  to  have  only 
individualistic  import,  and  wliicli  from  a  subjective  view 
are  so  nsnally  thought  of  as  relating  to  individualistic  aims 
tiiat  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by  philosophere,  aa  we 
know,  to  (ucplun  ihem  as  being  really  derived  from  habit« 
which  were  orijjinally  determined  by  choice  of  what  were 
recognised  to  be  purely  egoistic  benefits. 

Il  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  deny  that  men  uphold 
aatomatically  customs  and  laws  which  aim  to  prevent  theft 
and  mardcr  and  adultery,  and  that  they  do  so,  in  the  main, 
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with  no  knowledge  whatever  that  these  laws  niihserve  social 
progress ;  and  yet  ao  complex  are  these  activities  that  it  it 
ver}'  caay,  as  not  a  few  writers  have  shown  ub.  to  lead  tlicM 
same  men,  when  we  turu  their  thoughts  to  such  considera- 
tion, to  the  belief  that  they  are,  or  have  originally  l*een, 
led  to  undertake  these  actions  fur  purposes  of  iiidividiiatistio 
benefit  direct  or  indirect ;  and  it  is  correspondingly  difficult 
to  show  them  that  the  laws  they  fellow  would  not  exist 
did  they  not  tit  in  with  social  iinpuUeit  nf  instinctive  origin. 

Favouring  our  contention,  we  have  the  fact  tlmt  th» 
social  instincts  are  less  universal  than  those  that  relate  to 
the  pereiatcnce  of  the  individual  or  the  species.  The  earlier 
formed  instinctn,  those  tliat  have  become  most  deeply 
ingrained  In  our  structure,  are  the  ones  which  press  for 
recognition  when  circumstances  which  rolflte  to  social 
allegation  alter,  or  where  relative  isolation  becomes 
habitual.  The  slruggle  for  existence  eontinucs ;  the  ntrifi^ 
for  accumulation,  the  tendency  to  self- protection,  the 
demands  of  SftS  drive  iis  on;  and  this  whether  we  remain  with, 
or  disconnect  ourselves  from,  the  aggregations  which  we  call 
societies.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  note  that  the  nouiad. 
whether  by  vuluutary  choice  or  by  birth,  the  Arab  of  the 
desert,  the  Gipsy,  the  "  trump,"  each  one  of  these  unsocial 
beings,  has  aii  tmsavour}'  reputation  for  ^'iolation3  of  the 
moral  order,  wliieli  is  deternjincd  by  the  instincte  that  relate 
to  social  life ;  we  natundly  expect  tlie  uou-social  wanderer 
to  be  an  adulterer,  n  thief,  and  up™  occasion  a  mnrderer. 

Then,  again,  we  find  these  social  inatincta  influencing  more 
vividly  our  cunaciou»  life;  or  in  other  words,  showing  less 
complete  co-ordination  than  do  the  instincts  of  lower  orders 
of  complexity.  Self- protection,  the  demand  for  sustenance, 
sexual  tendencies,  carry  us  away,  are  worked  out  thought- 
lessly, acorn  natural;  while  the  sucial  instincts  lead  to 
endless  controversies  and  oppositions  which  result  in  vivid 
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effects  iu  cousciou£Do&s.  This  iDConipleteness  of  co-ortlina- 
tion,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  imlicates  a  relative 
lateness  of  foriDBtioD  ;  for  time  is  recognisedlj  bti  important 
elemenl  in  tlu:  proJuctiuii  uf  lliat  tliorougb  curn^lalioii  of 
actiou  which  leads  to  complete  or  approxiuiate  loss  of  cSoct 
in  cotisciouaness. 


§  5.  There  is  one  difficulty  about  this  concoption  to 
which  I  must  refer  at  some  length  If  all  that  we  have 
aaid  above  bo  true,  and  if  it  be  true  also  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iudividual  follows  step  bjr  step  the  development 
of  the  life-history  of  the  race,  then  we  should  look  for  the 
appcaiance  of  the  distinctly  social  inptincts  not  only  after 
the  appeanmce  of  the  iDdividualistic  instincta,  but  also  after 
these  indtvidualiaLic  instincts  have  become  modiFied  in 
reference  to  sexual  reproduction. 

In  the  main  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  statemeut  The  child  developfl  naturally  no  atrong 
coD'^'ictioDa  concerning  the  aitis  of  untruttt  and  of  stealing, 
nniil  after  the  a^  of  puberty  ;  children  are  often  designated 
as  natural  liars.  The  inF>tinct«  which  Itiail  to  sexual 
teBtraint  and  parity  oiuat  in  their  very  nature  be  subsettuent 
in  appearance  to  the  rise  of  the  sexual  jiuaaiou.  I'atriotism 
i$  generally  couetded  to  be  a  manly  trait.  Pity  and 
aympathy  are  most  nmrkcdly  effective  in  adult  lifa 

But  many  a  reader  will  at  cace  feel  inclined  to 
dissent  from  the  general  etatomunt  for  the  reason  tliat 
certain  casea  which  seem  to  he  most  obvious  exceptions  to 
such  a  wide  rule  will  occur  to  hia  mind.  Wliat  I  claim 
is  the  truth  of  this  general  rule,  and  that  the  exceptions 
are  so  easily  uxpUcublc,  tliat  the  apparent  coiitradictionn  do 
not  vitiate  the  argument  made  above,  which  we  have  seen 

be  corroborated  in  so  many  wayH. 

Tbeae    exceptions    may    be   accounted    for   on   purely 
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tHological  grounds  if  ve  considor  the  odvaQtoge  to  be  won 
by  a  race  in  which  the  iudividuaU  gain,  early  iii  life,  practice 
in  thnsc  &ctivibii!.t  which  are  later  itn  to  be  of  udvanUigc  to 
him  in  his  stn^lo  for  exiAteQC&  It  is  a  comuoDplaco 
that  children's  "  play  inatiacts  "  have  become  connected  thus 
with  future  demands  which  ore  to  come  upon  them  in  ttia 
adult  atata  Poll  ]iliiyB  whieh  persist  bo  long  with  girls 
who  are  to  become  mothers,  the  coDtentions  und  scif- 
protcctivc  plays  i>f  boys  who  are  to  Imscouic  the  world'fl 
Ggli.l«rs,  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Bui  cvidf'iitly,  if  thf!  social  irmtinctji  »re  to  be  of  val 
to  adult  lif«,  arbtficial  cultivation  in  youth  of  the  activitii 
which  will  be  involved  in  their  exprcsaiou  will  bo  of  gimt 
value  to  the  individual ;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  we 
men  have  contracted  advantageous  liabits  of  enforcing  the 
activities  expreusive  of  social  imtiucts  upon  children  long 
before  they  feel  the  inborn  impul^ies  wtiich  one  day  would 
lead  to  the  spontaueoua  appearance  of  these  activities ;  and 
this  wc  do  by  precept  and  practice,  laying  hold  of  the 
child's  inborn  tendency  to  imitate  those  who  ^urroimd  him, 
encouraging  him  to  copy  those  actions  which  we  de«m 
right  towarda  his  fellows,  and  leading  liim  to  act  like  a 
member  of  a  complex  social  coumiunily  long  before  any 
social  instincts  guide  him  to  act  thus  spontaneously.  Xhu» 
be  is  taught  to  object  to  lying,  to  stealing,  and  to  hurloDg 
hia  companions,  and  thus  he  learns  to  act  sympathcUc- 
aUy. 


§  6.  The  difficulty  of  recognising  the  fact  that  the 
social  instincts  appear  later  than  the  instincts  relating  to 
reproduction  is  largely  due  to  a  failure  to  recognise  the 
distinction  referred  to  at  length  in  the  third  section  between 
(A)  the  sexual  instincts  proper,  which  have  to  do  with 
conjugation,  and  the  pursuit  or  attraction  of  individuals  of 
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[tbe  opposite  aex;   and  (B)  the    histiiictB  wliich  relate  to 
protection  of  the  mother  and  tbe  yonng. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  instincts  which. 
lead  to  conjugation  in  general  rise  berore  tho&e  iustiucta 
that  are  of  social  LmporL      But  we  are  all  too  likely  to  think 
of  tbe  higbor  clogs  of  instiiicts  which  relate  to  ttie  persiHleuce 
of  species  as  of  one  grade  with  those  that  lead  to  conjuga- 
tion ;    aud  when  we  find  the  social  instincts  growing  up 
together  with  those  of  the  later  reproductive  type  which 
to  peruiauent  mating,  we  are  liable  to  ha  led  to  deny 
the  tt:mporal  distinction  I  am  making. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seiiu,  tbe  instincts  of  thiit 
higher  class  relating  to  the  persistence  of  species  through 
protection  are  much  later  in  appearance  in  individunl  and 
race  life  than  are  those  that  relate  to  conjugation  only; 
land  as  a  tnattcr  of  fact  the  less  complex  of  the  social 
'iastiucts  luay  not  improbably  have  had  iheir  rise  almost 
coincidently  with  tlicse  higher  gi'nde  instincts  relating  to 
reproduction. 

lb  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  these  latter 

I  instincts  of  higher  rwproduutive  typ«,  having  been  formed 
for  AirtberaDce  of  the  life  of  the  species,  were  speedily 
transfonued  to  other  oses  by  nature;  in  other  worda,  were 
made  to  do  valuable  service  in  the  building  up  of  social 
^IgF^atea  Thus  in  a  way  it  will  aijpear  to  he  t,rue  that 
femily  life  ia  the  very  foundation-stone  of  4sociaI  life ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  part  of 
the  mure  complex  social  impulses  are  much  later  in  forma- 
tion even  than  those  which  lead  to  permanent  mating  luid 
&tnily  protection. 


»: 
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§  7.  ^Vhat  was  said  at  tho  cln.se  of  §  3  concerning 
the  relation  between  iiidi>-iduali&tic  and  reproductive  in- 
stincts   holds    more   emphatically  in    connection  with    tho 
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aooal  iDBtincta.  In  becoming  part  of  a  race,  which  is  aiiled 
in  its  stxtiggla  for  persisbence  hj  instincts  which  lead  to  the 
aggregation  of  mutuiiJly  de]>eudent  individuaU,  we  have 
gaiued  a  new  and  special  form  of  organisation  which  involves 
intvrrclution  and  iutvTuctiou  betwuL-n  all  these  three  groups 
of  iiiBtiucts.  ^^^P 

Nn  longer  can  we  act  as  iiuIividualB  altogethtar,  no  Innge^^ 
can  we  act  with  reference  to  reproduction  of  kind  altogether : 
but  furthermont  in  no  sense  can  wt:  act  only  and  altogether 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  and  persistence  of  the  social  ■ 
groups  to  which  we  belong;  could  we  do  so,  we  would  in 
that  very  fact  break  down  the  organisation  which  tiaa  boea 
formed  by  the  dovelopineut  of  the  social  inetincle  out  of 
thoee  instincts  which  have  individual  iKbic  significance  andA 
which  huvo,  neverthcliiss,  been  luouldad  iato  new  sliapo  iu 
order  tlint  they  niay  subserve  the  needs  of  reproduction ; 
thia  development  of  these  »ocial  iustincta  having  taken  place 
without  the  obliteration   or  destruction  either  of  the  in^H 
dividualistic   instincts   or   of    the    instincts    which    relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  spocics. 

In  this  connection  let  nie  quote  Mr.  Leslie  Stephent  who, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  sexual   instincts,  is  concerned  I 
only  with  the  relation  of  social  to  iwdividualiatic  iiiaiincta. ' 
Ue  says  {Sdcnix  of  EtKiis,  ch.  iv.  §   4)  "  the  distinctioaj 
drawn  between  the  social  and  the  sell-regarding  quahtieaJ 
or,  again,  between  4ualiticH  as  u«cful  to  the  race  and  nsefuU 
to  the  iudividiml,  cannot  possibly  be  ultimate  distinctions. 
Every  man  is  both  an  individiml  and  a  social  product,  and 
every  instinct  both  social  and  aelf-regardinj;:.     To  say  that  a 
man  ia  an  organism  is  to  say  that  eacli  of  his  oi^gans  is  so 
dependent  upon  alt  the  others  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  altering  the  whole  organic  balance;  or,  as  I  have 
said,  that  a  leg  is  not,  or  is  not  solely,  a  crutch.     If  we 
speak,  then,  of  one  instinct  as  referring  to  the  society,  and 
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Another  as  referring  to  the  individual,  wo  must  alwiiyu 
remember  tbat  codi  oF  necessity  luipUea  the  other.  lu 
spealdng  of  them  apart,  we  are  using  the  artiAco  of  the 
jnathematieian  who  couaidere  one  wt  of  eyniligU  to  be 
variable  and  ajiother  aa  coostant,  not  as  ineaning  that  the 
quantities  wliich  tliey  represent  an;  reiilly  fixed  or  in  icnlity 
indepeudoiit,  but  simply  aa  enabling  him  to  calculate  more 
easily  by  diaentangting  separate  sets  of  <'.on3efiuoncea  The 
social  qualities  ore  developed  oa  the  invariable  coadition 
that  the  self-reganling  (|ualitic8  exiab,  and  vice  vena,  and 
the  'bust'  qualities  mean  the  best  consisteut  with  this 
condition." 

In  cloaing  this  special  difcusBion,  I  may  mention  that 
this  impossibility  of  separating  the  individualistic  from  the 
social  instincts  in  our  complex  liveii  finds  a  [mraltel  iii  tliH 
depend^co  of  our  notions  of  individual  hfo  upon  our  nolioua 

the  social  life  of  which  we  individuals  form  a  part,  to 
ih  Professors  Koyce  and  Ualdwin  have  lat«ly  given  so 
Tomineuce.      JuHt   bs   our   individualistic    iii<itinctH 
luai-kcd  iu  relation  to  the  social  instincts  wtiich 
are   built  upon  and   out  of   them,  ao  out  couceptioa  of 
individuality  is  determined  by  the  existence  of  the  social 
ties  wliicli    givHs   UH   our  conceptions  of  the   existence   of 
Qtbezs  tbiLQ  ourselves. 


We  nay  now.  I  think,  lay  aside  our  doubts  engendered 
by  the  complexity  of  the  phonomentL  witb  which  wc  have 
to  deal 

That  there  is  a  murkecl  distinction,  nay  even  an  apparent 
opposition,  between  individualistic  instincts  and  both  the 
primary  and  sccondiiry  Bcxual  i^^tillct^  on  tbr.  one  Ijand, 
and  those  of  wjcial  Import  on  the  ottmr  hand,  no  one  will 
question. 

When  we  take  the  next  step  I  think  we  may  hold  that 

H 
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the  decisive  reason  for  upholding  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  instincts  relating  to  persistence  of  species  and 
the  social  instincts  is  this,  that  the  latter  subserve  a  bio- 
Ic^cal  end  quite  diverse  from  that  subserved  by  the  former, 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  and  higher  grade  of  oi^anic 
life  which  could  not  appear  were  there  no  higher  instincts 
than  those  which  protect  offspring  from  annihilation. 
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[n. — Tire  SuBOBnnfATios   of   Instisct  Groups,  and  o? 
lysriscTs  vnrtnx  TnKSE  Groots,  js  a  DEnsiTE  order 

§  8.  I  wish  now  to  einphastse  one  poiiti  iiuide  raUier 
intddentoU^  id  the  cbapt«rs  that  bave  preceded  this,  viz. 
ihMb  the  very  exiatcncc  of  these  groups  of  instincts  of 
sereral  ciders  implies  the  aiibordinatiou  of  certain  instlncta 
to  other  iniititJictA  in  relation  to  this  onler :  implies  a 
hierarcbjr  of  ibe  iustlncts,  if  vie  may  so  speak. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  iD&tincts  rolating  to  sexual 
ptoductiou  have  been  built  up  out  of,  oi  upoa,  already 
•xisting  iDdiNndiialisttc  instiDCts,  then  it  seems  clear 
that  this  could  only  hiive  oceurrod  because  the  average 
individual  under  normal  circumstauccs  Lad  come  to  act 
iBstiiictivcIy  to  his  uun  iiiitividuul  ndvoutuge  indeed,  but 
slso  in  such  maimer  as  would  favour  advantageous  sexual 
reproduction.  If  ifl  the  end  sexual  reproditetion  and  its 
ittendant  protection  of  the  young  became  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  si>ccius,  then  cviilcntly  the  iuittiiicts  of 
individualistic  import  must  iu  general  have  become  sub* 
OTflinated  to  those  of  the  higher  order,  so  that  divergence 
'^m  normal  individualistic  action  which  ha^  sexual  »gni- 
ficanco  would  an  ihu  whole  be  prevented ;  for  ulticrwiee 
these  iudividuulistic  iiisbiiicts  in  their  divergence  would 
interfere  with  the  essential  sexual  processes  and  their 
accoropaniments,  and  the  race  dependent  upon  them  for  ita 

ifftence  would  fail  to  survive. 

In  like  uuiuner,  if  it  lu  true  tliat  tlic  instincts  of  social 
iport  have  been  built  apoD.  or  out  of,  already  existing 
individualistic  and  sexual  instincts,  the  latter  hn\'tng  them- 
selves been  already  acquired  after  the  individualistic  instincts 
were  well  developed ;  then  it  seems  clear  that  the  sociiil 
instincts  can  only  have  been  acquired  because  the  average 
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itidivitluiLl  under  usual  (.xjiidiLioitK  lias  come  to  net  as  uii 
individual  indeed,  as  one  ooucerned  with  ihe  reproduction 
ol  his  kind  indeed,  Tmt  withnl  also  with  distinct,  aveti 
though  unconscious,  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  social 
aggregate  of  which  he  is  a  constitiipnt  part  If  in  the  end 
tlie  struggle  for  existence  has  become  so  shaq)  that  social 
combination  has  iK'comc  nvccsmry  to  the  ]>er8ist6iice  of  a 
species,  then  evidently  the  instincte  of  iudividualistic  im- 
port, aa  aubordinated  to  t}io»e  which  deal  with  reproduction 
anil  protectiuu  of  tliu  young,  uiusl  on  thn  whole  become  one 
and  all  euljoiYii tinted  to  those  of  Bocial  siguificnuee,  bo  that 
divergence  from  noiiual  iadividualiatic  and  sc:i:ual  action 
which  have  come  also  to  have  social  signiticance.  will  in 
general  tend  to  be  Huppre&sed;  for  otherwise  tliese  nou- 
sociiil  iiifitincts  iu  their  divergence  would  interfere  with 
that  social  consolidation  upon  wliidi  uhe  life  of  the  species 
depends,  and  the  species  would  fail  in  blie  struggle  for 
peraiatf-nce. 

In  other  words,  if  the  socnil  instincts  exiat,  as  thoy 
do  exist,  it  is  almost  cerlainly  becanse  on  the  whole  the 
iodividualisttc  instincte,  as  suliordinated  to  those  instincta 
which  relate  to  reproduction,  have  been  iu  tbcir  tuni  sub- 
ordinated to  those  instincts  which  have  social  KigniGcance. 
What  is  more,  it  is  ecjually  clear  that  this  subordination 
must  be  ^lersistent  if  the  social  instincta  already  foimed  are 
still  of  biulogicul  value,  and  are  to  remain  peraistonb  in  the 
race  that  is  to  descend  from  oui*. 

In  the  ehaptors  to  Ibllow  this  J  shall  study  soraewhAt  in 
detail  this  subordination  of  the  instincts  of  lower  orders  to 
those  instincts  which  have  social  significance ;  but  before 
doing  this  I  muitt  call  utteutiou  to  Home  special  facts  in 
relation  to  those  social  instincts. 


I 


I 
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Tliere  is  one  otlicr  point  to  be  mentioned  before  closing 
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this  chapter,  viz.  tbat  we  bave  been  speftkiug  hero  of  three 
great  groups  of  iostiDcta  only,  and  not  of  the  specific 
instincts  within  these  groups.  Between  the  groups  thus 
described  we  have  seen  reason  to  giunt  the  existcuco  of 
a  hieratchal  order;  but  evidentlj-  between  the  specific 
instincts  of  tlia  specific  groups  there  must  he  also  some- 
thing allied  lo  a  hierurchal  order;  for  it  is  perfectly  clear 
tbat  these  instincts  within  the  great  groups  must  hnve  been 

^ formed  at  different  times  in  the  life-history  of  the  race,  and 
thersfore  that  each  new  instinct  must  hare  been  formed  1)y 
the  modification  of  previouKly  existing  inxtincts,  or  at  all 
events  with  reference  to  these  ftlready  existing  instincts. 
It  will  thus  hftppen  that  the  instinct  actions  cxprceaive 
■  the  instincts  within  a  given  group  will  necesearily  vary 
in  perfecition  of  co-ordination  in  proportion  aa  they  have 
existed  long,  and  have  been  often  brought  iutu  activity  in 
^^    the  life-history  of  oui  ancestors ;  it  will  thus  happen  that 
^P    where  instincts  have   been   formed  approximately  at  the 
same  period  in  that  past,  the  frequency  with  which  they 
liave  been  called  into  action  will  detenuine  the  thoroughnefts 

I  of  lhi«  co-ordination,  and  thus  in  difl'erent  individuals  wc 
must  expect  to  diacover  dilTerences  in  quickness  of  response 
in  connection  with  instinctive  reactions  of  different  types. 
In  other  wurJs,  the  hierarchy  of  etlicieney  of  the  instincts 
within  ihc  great  groups,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  tlie  groups 
themselves,  will  neoesBorily  differ  in  different  races  and  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  mcc  We  sliall  discover 
the  importance  of  this  pouit  in  the  chapters  relating  to 
Impulse. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OP  TUE   CONCEPTIOS    OF  THE   80CUI.   OROASISM 


§  1.  In  considering  the  sulijwt  which  we  Tiavo  Uien  dis- 
ciiMiHg  in  the  jitevious  cbai)lcr8,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
note  tliat  an  argtinienb  by  luialng}-  leads  to  the  conclnsion 
that  tbe  sociaJ  aggregatca  of  individuals  in  wlioin  social 
instincts  appear  must  be  theiusclvwi  orgauic  iu  thoir  unluro. 

Ab  we  have  already  seen,  the  adjustment  of  instinct 
actions  in  a  part  of  an  individual  (f.g.  the  heart)  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  as  a  whole,  is  a  mark  of  the 
exietunce  of  nrgauic  unity  in  the  individual  to  which  this 
special  part  belongs  and  which  it  serves:  and  from  this  wo 
naturally  reason,  to  use  Mr.  Lealie  Stephen's  words.'  that 
"  the  exietencd  of  any  speciSc  organ  impliea  the  existence 
of  an  organism  pnivided  with  other  organs  disoliarging 
correlative  functions." 

If  then  we  note,  as  we  do,  that  individualistic  iostiocta 
id  tliosc  resulting  in  the  reproduction  of  kind  are  adjusted 
to  the  welfare  or  iK-rKislciict!  of  soc-ial  aggregates,  we  may 
well  judge  that  this  sigtiilios  almost  certainly  the  existence 
of  organic  unity  in  tbe  social  oggrcj^atcs  of  which  the 
individuals  are  elements,  and  which  these  individual 
elements  serva. 

We  raise  no  ralid  objection  to  this  view  by  remarking 
upon  the  strong  sense  of  individuality  in  man.  nor  docs  it 
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saffioe  to  raiterstc  that  social  aggregates  are  mcroly  fortuitous 
groups  of  iDdividtiab.  We  tiave  exactly  the  same  gi-ound 
for  holding  that  all  orgnnic  life  consists  in  naught  but  the 
fortuitoua  grouping  of  elemental  cells ;  fur  it  is  evident  lliat, 
whatever  our  modem  doctrines  concerning  the  tlevelopracnt 
of  organic  life  have  taught  us,  they  liave  left  quite  untouched 
tlie  mystery  of  the  nature  of  that  Iwnd  which  exists  lictwcen 
the  elemental  cells  in  an  organism  anil  which  determines 
what  is  currently  spoken  of  as  the  *'  iutegmtion  "  between 
the  aeveral  cells  and  the  several  ceU-made  parts. 

TiVe  apeak  veiy  glihly  of  thia  "  integration,"  as  though  we 
understood  the  exact  nature  of  the  fact  in  nature  to  which 
it  refora,  wbereaa  tho  word  is  mGroIy  representative  of  thia 
fact  and  too  often  serves  m  a  clonk  to  cover  from  our  own 
Tiew  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved. 
Until  we  understand  fully  the  signilieance  uF  this  bond 
between  tho  cells  of  orgauiams  we  are  surely  in  no  position 
to  hold  that  the  bond  dilfera  in  its  nature  from  that  which 
holds  together,  more  or  less  firmly,  tlie  indi\'idual  elements 
of  social  groujKi. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  just  to  object,  as  Ihofessor  J. 
Mark  Baldwin  does,'  that  "  the  true  analogy  is  not  that 
which  likeoB  society  to  a  physiological  organism,  but  ratlier 
that  whicli  likens  it  to  a  psycttologii-jiJ  oiganisation."  For  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  the  psychological  oi^auisation  is 
accurately  co-ordinate  with  the  physiological  organism,  the 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  and  the  writer  who  likens 
society  to  a  psychological  organisation  Ls  therefore,  in  fact, 
likening  it  to  the  correspondent  physiological  oi-gaiiiMn  also. 
Karthennorc,  there  is  in  my  opinion  greater  propriety  in 
the  latter  analogy,  because  physiological  organisms  and 
social  life  are  both  considered  on  the  same  objective  plane, 
find  are  therefore  more  justly  comparable. 

'  Sodairutd  t3kSoal  ImttTprttatfoM,  p.  St4. 
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§  2.  As  my  rcodei-s  well  know,  tltis  coucoption  of  the 
organic  oaturo  uf  aociol  aggregates  hue  been  suggested  tof 
the  minds  of  many  thinktns  who  have  appronchetl  the 
subject  fioiii  very  divers*  points  of  view.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  hiis  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  conctpLion,  and 
r  think  it  will  be  worth  our  whil«  lo  cxainine  his  cousidera- 
tiou  of  this  subject  with  aomo  care,  for  so  far  as  the  notion 
is  justified  we  sfiall  liiid  it  useful  to  us  in  our  further  study. 

lir.  Spencer  calls  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  social 
aggregates  vurres]H)nd  with  organic  formH  in  general — first, 
in  that  Ihey  grow  ;  second,  in  that  thoy  increafie  in  strueture 
OS  they  grow ;  tliird,  iu  that  the  individuals  which  are 
supposed  til  be  elements  of  these  higher  social  organisms 
perform  different  functions ;  foiirtl),  in  Lhnt  tbi>  Ho-called  life 
of  the  soeinl  aggregate  may  Iw  doslroyed  without  Ueatruc- 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  units ;  and  fifth,  in  that  the  uiuta  luay 
die  or  be  lost  to  the  a^resate  and  he  replaced  by  similarly 
functioning  units,  without  necessary  impairment  of  the 
integrity  of  the  social  aggrogttte  itself.  Let  ub  consider 
ooch  of  these  points  briefly. 


I 


§  3.  V  It  is  clearly  true  that  societies  grow :  but  it  ia  I 
to  be  not«d  LhaL  they  grow  for  the  inost  part  am  do  the  vetyj 
low  forms  of  individual  organic  life,  by  the  allegation  oV 
liko  elements  in  which  Uie  niaaa  of  tlic  functioning  ia  the' 
sumo  for  all;  individual  is  added  to  individual  in  making' 
up  thv  social  body,  much  as  cell  ih  added  to  cell  in  the 
formation  of  the  lower  organic  nfjgrt^ates,  and  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  higher  organic  forms, 

In  the  organic  Ufe  of  the  higher  aniuials.  ou  the  other 
hand,  growth  is  accomplished  by  the  aggregation  of  parts 
which  function  very  differently,  and  which,  beyond  certain 
limits,  cannot  he  umdi:  tu  function  alike,  as  we  shall  sea 
more  fully  below.     Intestines,  stomach,  heai-t,  luugs,  liver. 
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kidneys,  each  differ  in  form  and  fimctiou.  The  form  and 
functioning  of  individuuls  in  their  relation  to  eocial 
aggr^tea  is  cle&rly  much  less  differentiated. 

g  4.  2°  That  sociftl  aggregates,  like  organic  aggregates, 
iocrenee  in  stnictnre  an  they  gnjw  niiLst  be  granted,  biit  it 
eeems  equally  clear  tliat  the  increnije  corresponds  vt-ith  Ihat 
found  in  the  lower  aniintil  life  rather  than  n'ith  that  not^d 
in  the  life  of  animals  of  the  higher  grades,  as  is  more  fully 
xplaincd  in  the  next  paragraph. 

§  5.  3°  That  differentiation  of  functioning  ia  marked  in 
bodio  in  of  connte  agreed,  and  it  iit  tlettr  that  the 
aplex  division  uf  kbonr  which  appears  so  prominently 
the  higher  civilisntions  corresponds  more  or  lew  accur- 
'aCely    to    the     differential     functioning     of    parts    in    tho 
individual  organism,      in  the  lower  forms  nf  life  we  tind 
cell-made  jarts  active   in  ^rjiaping  thu   prey,  others  ooa- 
oernod  in  bringing  the  mitritivc  substance  within  the  body, 
others   determining    its   absorption,  still  others  active    in 
^—propelling  the  organi-sm,  and  others  in  warding  off  danger. 
^B       So  in  tlio  Complex  Hocial  life  of  man,  to  take  an  extreme 
^■example  of  tho  mo^it  highly  elaborated  form,  we  tind  the 
^Hfarmer  class    furuisliing  us    with    our    footl    supply,  other 
^"classes  dealing  with   hs  dtslribution.  the  soldier  t-lass  pro- 
tecting the  L'orporaU'  body,  others  giving  their  wlioU-  lime 
to  making   tools    by  which  pheir   fellows   may  work,  and 
otbere  inSuenciQg  their  companione  by  thought  and  by  the 

rression  of  thought 
13ut  here  we  mu«t  note  that  these  differences  of 
functioning  of  the  individual  elements  of  social  aggregates 
arc  detenniiied  to  a  great  uxtuut  by  conditions  external  to 
the  individual,  just  as  in  the  lowest  forms  of  indiWdual  life 
the  cell  elements  arc  determined  to  differeutinl  functioning 
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"bf  differences  in  the  stimuli  from  wiUioui  which  Teach 
then] ;  their  varied  performance  being  due,  tiot  to  inhereDt 
diflereooee  in  the  jMirtK  tbeniselvca,  but  aLmost  altogeUicr  to 
differentiation  of  tliesL-  ext^-Tnal  slimuli. 

The  same  indueace  of  axtemal  circumstance  is  ^'isible  in 
tha  sociat  abrogates  even  where  tliey  are  of  the  higliest 
type.  A  mau,  for  example,  may  he  a  common  farmer  under 
certain  conditions,  but.  given  other  conditions,  may  find 
himself  Itiadiug  annieti  to  victory!  in  other  words,  the 
elemental  individual  who,  under  certain  stimuli,  may  be  part 
of  the  apparatus  whicli  brings  nouriahuient  to  the  hypo- 
thetical social  body,  nuder  cerUiin  other  atimnli  may  becoma 
part  uf  tlie  protwitive  apparatus. 

But  in  thp  hi^^her  organic  individual  life  such  transfer  of 
function  takea  place  with  ^eat  ditlicutty,  and  where  it  is 
possible  at  all  it  occurs  only  within  narrow  limits.  One 
kidney  may  indeed  learn  to  do  a  large  part  <>f  the  work  of 
two:  the  foot  may  leara  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  the 
hand ;  80U10  port  of  the  brain  cortex  even  may  Icani  to  do 
the  work  of  a  part  tliat  has  become  extirpated  by  disease  or 
by  surgical  operation ;  but  the  cliauge  must  take  place 
slowly,  and  the  accommodation  is  recognisedly  difficult,  even 
where  the  functioning  of  the  two  parta  involved  ift  closely 
aUied,  as  in  the  case*  juat  mimtioned:  where  tlie  function- 
ing is  very  diverse,  as  between  heart  and  lungs,  brain  and 
stomach,  transfer  of  function  ts  known  to  be  iiiipos»ibIa 

1q  the  life  of  the  very  highest  of  the  social  aggrt^tcs 
Bucli  as  we  find  in  our  most  fixed  civilisations  there  is, 
as  already  indicated,  do  corresponding  difficulty  in  the 
ti'ausfer  of  fuiiotion  from  individual  element  to  individuiLl 
element. 
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g  6.  4"  That  the  social    aggregate  may  be  destroyed] 
without  death  of  the  individuals  of  the  aggregate  is  truej 
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id  the  gftine  is  true  of  Uie  cell  units  ov  simpler  cell  parts 

the  loTTcr  animalB. 

But  aa  auinuls  rise  in  the  scale  of  orgaoisation  the  life 
of  the  parta  becomes  more  and  more  necessarily  <Iepfn<lciit 
upou  life  in  the  whole  organiHni.  TIih  htutrl  uf  thu  frog 
will  indeed  beat  on  one'a  hund  for  a  considerable  time  after 
it  ia  removed  from  the  body,  but  it  cannot  live  long  apart 
from  the  body,  even  if  it  be  ai-tificially  nourished.  <!ertain 
of  liie  functions  whic)i  are  deteniiined  by  tlio  action  of  the 
Bpiual  nen'ous  system  will  be  euiried  on  also  in  the  frog 
after  its  brala  has  been  extirpated ;  but  this  cannot 
coDtuiue  for  uuy  pMtut  lcu];;th  of  tiiue ;  and  in  man,  and 
the  higher  animals  in  general,  death  of  the  organism 
involves  much  more  s]ieei3y  dmth  of  the  elementary  parts. 

Id    the  social  aggregate,  on    the  other  hand,  what  is 

umed  to  W:  daith  of  the  uggrcgat«,  or  destruction  by 
ilisruption,  may  occur  without  the  production  of  any 
•otable  effect  upon  the  duration  of  life  in  the  individv'^ 
elements  of  the  a^Tegate.  A  tribe  of  troublcaome  savages 
may  be  broken  up,  as  often  happen;;,  but  tlun  involvoK  no 
death  of  iudivtduaJfL  In  ttie  higher  social  life,  Polaud  and 
its  social  orgauisutiou  have  disappeared  without  loss  to  tlis 
world  of  those  who  would  hue  for  its  disruptiou  make  a 
natdou  to-day.  So  yon  may  disrupt  cell  aggregates  without 
destroying  eel!  life :  you  may  cut  certaiu  of  the  lower 
iwimal  forms  in  twain  nnd  you  will  «peeilily  find  that  you 
hate  destroyed  neither  part  but  that  presently  you  have 
tvro  smaller  individuals,  each  complete  iu  itself. 


b 


§  T.  5*  In  the  lower  animals  wo  find  that  parts  which 
have  been  lost  may  l>c  replaced  without  death  in  the 
orjfaniara  ;  if  we  cut  off  the  claw  of  the  lobster  it  is  afler  no 
lime  rcpkced  imd  the  animal  in  appiirently  unharmed. 

is  correspondingly  true  lliat  iu  social  aggregates,  social 
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life  may  continue,  altbough  individual  elements  die ;  th' 
work  being  taken  up  hv  otlier  individiialfi. 

But  in  the  liigher  auimale  destruction  of  any  importanl 
piirt    iuvolvi*  not  ouJy    ni»    niproductjon   of  the    part  Imt 
oi'ten  speedy  death  in  the  organism  us  a  whole  ;  and  in  this 
respect  tliere  is  no  eurreHpondence  between  tlie  life  of  the 
iiighor  animals  and  what  is  claimed  to  Iw  the  life  of  tb' 
fiuciat  aggregate. 


eiifl 
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§  8.  It  Iiecomes  evident,  then,  fn>ra  each  of  the  points 
made  above  that  if  the  social  body  be  organic  it  cannot 
be  raucli  more  advauccd   iu  iute;^ratiou  than  thoec   loworj 
forms  of  individual  orgauiams  which  are  little  more  the 
aggregations.'      This  Iteconies  espeoiidly  prominent  when  waj 
coiuider,  ns  wo  have  ahuve,  that  artiReial  division  uf  parts 
the  so-cAlIcd  social  orgnniam  does  not  destroy  its  Hfo ;  grea6] 
bodies   of  men   may    asaoclatu    tlieuiaelvcs    together    an^ 
BGparate  themselves  iu  new  colonies  without  destroying  or 
nminiing  the  original  social  group :  only  in  certain  1iniit«d 
directions   do    we    see   anything    like    the    integration   of 
diflenmtly  functioning  parbi    IhuL  is    found    in   individual, 
organisms  of  the  higher  types. 

Why  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  snch  stress  apoi 
this  point  will  appear  clear  in  the  aequeL 

§  9.  From  all  that  has  gone  before,  I  think  we  mv 
see  that  we  cannot  lightly  cast  aside  the  notion  that 
life  is  organic  in  its  nature;  it  seems  indeed  moat  probable' 
that  eoiue  of  the  moat  comple.^  of  developments  iu  our 
fully  differentiated  life  may  have  relation  to  efficiency  in  a 
wide  social  organism.  ^| 

I  wsh  here  in  passing,  ho^vever,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  tbut  we,  as  elemcut»l  part«,  are  in  pour  position  tOj 
>  Cr.  Lulls  Stoiilion,  SoUtm  «/ JMua. 
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Judge  of  the  cotupleteness  of  this  eoclal  organlaaliou,  if  it 
«xi8t,  or  to  cnnceivc  of  its  trend  so  far  as  it  i«  effective 


^^  §  10-  Altogether  apart  from  the  coneiderations  presented 
in  the  closing  section  of  Chapter  H.,  nuuiy  of  tiiaaw  who 
^■^ve  made  a.  speuiul  study  of  the  iuipuJees  which  relate  dle- 
'  tinctly  to  tribal  odvantagc  have  been  led  to  ask  whether  it 
may  uot  possibly  1*6  true  that  tribal  life,  ao  far  oa  it  ia 
,  orgaDic,  may  have  as  lis  coiiiciilent  a  "  social  consciousmess  " 
^■orrespondeiit  tu  tha  activities  of  tlie  hypothetical  social 
^^n&niam.  It  is  worth  while.  1  think,  Co  stop  horc  a  monicct 
^■to  consider  thifl  tjuestion  from  our  present  point  of  view. 

kAs  we  have  juat  seen,  the  sociiil  organism,  so  fur  us  it 
Its  at  all,  must  be  supposed  to  correnpoud  will)  tbe  lower 
iB  of  animal  life  in  wliicli  the  complexes  of  cells  are 
te  more  than  aggregated ;  rather  than  with  thuae  forms 
which  are  so  closely  integrated  that  they  may  be  spoken  of 
as  of  hi<;h  organic  typa 

It  is  snrely  improper  to  s^teak  of  the  opinions  of  ^gro- 

gatca  uf  ueu  as  we  comprehend  them  us  a  "  suuiiil   cca> 

(      idouaneas."  as  onr  extreme  sociologists  ofteutim^^  do ; '   for 

^■lie   conception  of  a  social  cousciousness    implies  that  the 

^HioagfatB  of  men  as  they  are  rc'1at«d  to  tbe  wbole  pulse  of 

^■ttie  aocial  coasciousuesa,  must  correspond  in  the  main  with 

I      particular  psychic  elements  in   us,  as  these  are  itlatcd  to 

^■the  wIioIb  pulse  uf  our  own  conscious  lifet. 

^H     Wera  tbe  psyeliic  elements  which  make  the  subatanoc  of 

^^ur  conscious  life  so  loosely  liouud  together,  so  fortuitously 

unrelated,  as  are  the  thoughla  of  men,  we  could  certainly 

not  believe  that  out  of  these  more  or  less  isolated  psychic 

^■Sl^nentfl  anythiuf;  could  arise   eorresjiondent  to  conscioiis- 

^'taess  aa  wc  know  it     Only  where  we  percoivo  close  com- 

>  Cf.    th«   Utfl  French  SodologUta,  who  spuk  «f  Jmit*d«n  m  locUt 
nuaory. 
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miinit/  of  Liupulse,  and  idenltly  of  thought  amougst  large 
masses  of  nien,  can  we  imagine  the  cxistcncic  of  anything 
approElcfaiog  to  a  eocial  mnsciousneas.  and  even  then  this 
Bocinl  consciousntiss  would  be  uf  a  grade  much  lower  than 
humau  consciousness  as  we  kuow  it. 

Furthermore,  even  if  we  euppoec,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  a  social  cousciouauess  does  exist,  of  wliicli  our  tbougtits 
are  mere  eleraenta.  and  the  possibility  of  such  existence  I 
agree  to,  what  reason,  I  would  iisk,  \uive  we  to  htiliuve  that 
our  elemental  thought  con  in  any  way  grasp  the  content  of 
this  hypothetical  sodal  coosciousncss  ?  As  well  might  wo 
expect  the  elements  of  our  psychic  life,  say  our  sensations, 
to  grasp  the  complex  ri>Hii1tHnl  which  we  cull  our  eont^cioiis- 
iieea.  Ho  would  bo  a  bold  psyciiologist  who  would  suggest 
that  a  eensatiou  could  appi-cciale  our  hiylier  life  of  reflection, 
however  much  we  may  believe  in  the  effect  of  the  one  iipou 
the  other. 

If  there  be  perchauce,  correspondent  to  our  individual 
cousoiou&aeas,  a  social  couflciousuess  of  sufficiently  high 
grade,  it  may  know  our  thoughts  as  elements,  much  as  we 
appreeiAt«  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations  and  their 
elementary  riualitics ;  and  it  may  have  raeana  of  expression 
that  arc  etl'cctive  for  other  cousciousncsncs  of  its  own  order ; 
but  we  as  elements  of  this  wider  consciousness  can  surely 
not  be  able  to  grasp  even  dimly  the  nature  o?  that  higher 
cunaciousjiess  which,  if  it  exist,  must  be  ileteniiined  by  the 
pulse  of  thought  of  many  interrelated  individual  conscious- 
nessea.  What  sociologists  are  often  tempted  to  speak  of  ns 
the  "  social  conscionsne.'fis "  should  therefore  jiroperly  bo 
spoken  of  merely  aa  the  related  consciousnesses  of  the 
individuals  composing  social  grouiM.  Of  the  possibility  of 
our  conscious  appreciation  of  this  social  consciousness  in  an 
LudirGCt  manner  I  have  itlreudy  Kj'okeu  in  the  last  section  of. 
Chapter  II. 
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^B     §  11-  One  more  point.     If  it  be  tnie  that  social  aggre- 

^Bfetn  aro  organic,  and  tltAt  this  orgujiic  natuni  ia  of  u  low 

^^irder.  then   it  is   clearly  impossible   that  the  hj-pothetical 

social  body  can  be  ablfi  to  perform  functidns  correspondent 

to   those  which   la  individual   Ufa  are  perfomicd  only  in 

organic  forms  of  a  mo«t  complex  unlcr. 

The  liypotlictical  social  l>ody,  iX  it  ciiat.  may  indeed  bo 
counted  on  to  perform  the  diD'tTeTttinl  actions  that  relate  to 
the  lower  forma  of  assimilative  lil'e,  and  thoae  wliicli  relate  Co 
nmple  forms  of  self-protection.  Ju^t  as  aoon,  however,  aa  we 
anome  that  this  hypothetical  social  urgauisiii  can  perform 
great  complex  work  correspondent  to  the  higher  grades  of 
work  doDO  by  a  highly -organised  individual,  with  ull  his 
puts  thoroughly  integmted,  we  muist  expect  to  find  our 
Assumption  unverified :  we  muttb  expect  the  social  function- 
ing thus  attempted  to  fail,  becauge  the  a^regate  in  such 
directions  fails  to  act  as  an  integrated  unit,  lH>canse  it  easily 
loees  its  oi'ganic  structure  and  becomes  a  mere  cumbersome 
Duchinc  with  juirts  working  toother  in  time,  but  under  no 
co-ordinated  and  iLtegiateil  system.  This  is  a  thouglit 
which  it  seems  to  me  our  thorough-going  Socialists  may 
well  take  into  soriotts  consideration  Lu  these  times. 
^m  I  would  also  note  that  the  correiipuiidcuce  between  the 
^■social  organisation  and  the  organisation  of  very  low  types  of 
individual  animal  life  indicates  rather  ele-arly  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  any  approach  to  a  very  Iiigh  grade  of 
^■jaociol  orgiuiiaation  will  evc^r  be  attuini;d  in  the  hiiuian  mce. 
^M  ."ft'e  note  iu  our  study  of  the  lower  life  that  lypiat  of 
^■very  low  organisation  still  exist  in  what  we  surmise  to  be 
the  vei7  earhest  forms  which  have  appeared.  Individual 
oells  of  this  type  have  never  bound  theniselves  together 
into  oomplex  orgauiama  iu  which  the  elements  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate.  The  conditions 
of  tbcir  eDvironmcnt  are  euch  that  they  are  capable  of 
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cxiBtencc,  aud  of  rejiroduction  of  kind,  without  co-operation 
with  other  like  elements, 

Tliere  are  other  tyi>e8  in  wliieh  co-o^jeratiou  between 
elemental  cells  has  become  habitual,  but  iu  which  it  is  not 
ii(K:«SAary ;  whicli  form  uggrt-gatca  indeed,  but  aggregates 
which  are  constantly  breaking  up  into  simpler  masses  when- 
ever disUnlmnees  oceiir  in  their  envinminent. 

To  this  latter  tj-pe  our  social  organigmB  are  to  my  mind 
closely  allied.  We  do  as  iitrlividuals  ImbiLuuUy  co-operate 
undur  iionuftl  conditions,  aud  ui  certain  cases  the  co-opera  ticm. 
has  Income  so  efficient  ns  to  develop  specialised  individnals, 
coses  which  wc  see  exemplified  iu  the  c&ste  system,  against 
which,  in  its  extreme  formo,  our  whole  nature  revolts. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  thai  future  civilisation  will  be 
de])eudent  iipon  any  persistenoo  of  the  difTerentiations  of  a 
nature  allied  to  these  we  see  in  the  caste  systems.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  of  civilisations, 
like  that  of  India,  where  Llie  ca^to  systems  attract  attention. 
every  great  refuriu  iu  philosopliy  and  religion  1ms  had  for 
one  of  its  aims  the  attempt  to  l>rc-ak  do%vn  the  caste  system 
of  difTereutiaiioD  and  specialisation,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
brotherhood  and  Llie  eijiuiHly  of  num. 

In  our  own  weateni  civilisation,  which  clearly  ehows 
signs  of  being  of  an  atlvanced  type,  of  bringing  man  into 
better  relation  with  his  environment  than  any  of  the  older 
civihsatioDS,  we  see  cxemptiBed  most  notably  the  protest 
against  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  llm  higher 
organi»atiim  of  tlie  social  whole.  Nothing  else  than  tliis 
do68  the  strife  for  individual  liberty  mean ;  a  strife  which, 
fur  the  moat  part,  really  leads  to  the  adoption  of  current 
theoretical  socialistic  doetrinea  themselves,  which  doctrines, 
however,  if  carried  into  practice  would  involve  most  cer- 
tainly the  overthrow  of  indi'\'idu&l  liber^. 

That  I   believe  that  social  organisation  of  a  low  type 
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exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  the  reader  by  this  time 
realises :  this  is  shown  in  the  very  fact  that  we  note  social 
instincts  and  impulses  within  ourselves.  But  that  this 
social  oi^ianisation  will  not  become  of  a  high  order  in  any 
age  to  which  we  can  look  forward,  I  think  very  certain ; 
and  that  it  will  ever  become  of  a  high  order  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful,  unless  the  surface  of  our  planet  in  some 
future  day  he  so  overcharged  with  mankind  that  contest  of 
races  for  survival  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
all  races  but  those  which  can  act  thoroughly  as  units. 
Before  that  day  can  come  our  ideals  of  individual  liberty 
most  dissolve  away  and  vanish. 
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CHAPTER  ■vnr 


THE  GOVKRNUrO  INSTINCT-THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTINCT 

I. — Of  titr  EXCEssrvR  Tendency  to  Vaiuatios  in  Social 

AGdRBQATRS 

§  1.  Tub  argument  of  the  prccodlug  clmpter  seems  to  me 
to  compel  U5  to  agree  thai  social  organisation  of  a  low 
grade  dues  actuallj  exist;  alihougli  it  &t  the  same  time 
cmphasisps  the  tiniita  which  ncccssiirily  attach  to  tbo  eon- 
ceptioii  of  the  social  orgniiieui.  Let  us  now  consider  la 
some  detail  one  of  the  neccaaar/  intplicatioDS  of  this  argu- 
ment. 

Aa  wo  have  already  seen,  the  very  existeuce  of  the  social 
instincte  in  us  compels  ua  to  the  conclusion  tlxat  the  indi- 
^-idualistic  iiiHtlncts,  m  siilioniinated  to  those  instincte  which 
relate  to  reproduction,  must  in  the  past  have  been  sub- 
ordiuated  in  their  tiirn  to  the  instincts  of  social  significance : 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  further  conclusion  that  this  sub- 
ordination must  he  (UJiiBCrved  if  the  socitil  instincts  already 
formed  are  still  of  biological  value,  and  are  to  remain 
efficient  in  our  descendants. 

Id  making  this  concise  etatcinent  I  of  course  assume 
that  the  reader  has  fwllowed  my  previous  argument  with 
conviction ;  hut  I  fear  that  I  may  speak  to  some  who  ore  H 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  the  whole  argument,  and 
who  hesitate  to  accept   the   su^estion   that  the  sexual 
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instincU  have  been  later  in  forumtiou  than  those  or  indi- 
vidoaliBtic  import.  For  such  renders  it  is  perhaps  worth 
vfhilo  to  note  that,  even  if  they  do  not  gi-ant  this  point,  at 
least  they  miist  acknowledge  that  the  social  instincts  lur  cif 
later  aequiflitiou  tlian  the  individualistic  onea,  and  if  they 
make  tliis  concoBsion  they  will  find  that  the  goDcral  nrgu- 
uient  to  follow  will  not  be  invalidated  even  if  the  atatcnient 
which  they  hesitate  to  accept  he  reptitUated. 

It  must  be  granted,  then,  that  if  we  eitn  n^osou  from  past 

nes  to  present  values,  then  it  tnust  be  of  biological  im- 
portaocc  to-day  thiil  the  individualistic  iaatiucts,  oa  modilied, 
be  anbordinated  to  those  instincts  which  are  of  wicinl  inii»ort ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  then  it  is  «\'ident  tliaL  on  tlie  whole 
mdical  Vftri&tiou  from  what  we  hnvo  scon  to  I>c  the  cstiib- 
Uahcd  order  of  subordination  must  be  repressed.  But  1 
think  it  is  not  nt  all  difficult  to  ^hnw  that  variation  from 
tiiis  «stabliabed  order  is  very  likely  indeed  Lo  becuiue  over- 
emphasised  under  the  conditions  which  surround  man's 
complex  social  Ufa 

It>  is  here  that  the  importance  of  the  analogy  hetween 
aocul  or},'anisatiou  and  iim  lower  forms  of  individual  or^mui> 
aotaon  becomes  apparent.  Wo  have  noted  that  in  oU 
organic  foims  the  ports  of  the  orj^nism  are  so  formed  that 
they  act  for  the  woll'arc  of  themselves  end  of  the  organism 
also,  under  normal  conditions;  but  that  if  conditions  be 
abnormal  then  the  parts  tend,  as  before,  to  act  for  them- 
selvea,  but  without  the  same  regard  to  the  wcl&re  of  the 
whole  organism. 

Anticipating  to  some  extent  what  will  prcneiitly  bo 
more  fully  treated  we  may  hero  coll  attention  to  certain 
points  of  interest  in  thLi  connection :  first,  that  ^•a^int^on 
is  brought  about  by  the  forceful  stinuilatioo  of  some  special 
port  which  is  thus  induced  to  act  for  iUiclf  wittioub  reference 
to   the  whole  organism:  but  second,  that  the  tendency  lo 
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vaziatiou  is  emphat^ised  whenever  the  integration  bctneeu 
the  several  parts  is  of  a  low  order :  and  third,  that  increasing 
complexity  of  structure  in  the  mass  tends  to  reduce  the 
efficii)iK--y  of  iiitoyrul  bonds ;  for  evidcjitly  if  the  relatious 
between  the  part3  of  individuol  organisms  are  rclntively 
simple,  the  influence  from  the  whole  aggregate  upon  certain 
parts  that  are  ntimuIaUid  in  likely  to  bu  more  quickly  felt 
than  iu  a  cumplex  orgaimm  in  which  Uie  total  eyfileni  ia 
btiilt  up  of  many  subordinate  systems  variously  integrated 
and  diBFerently  related. 

All  of  these  iiiHuencea  tend  to  break  up  oi^nic  indi- 
vidualH  of  law  type  into  unrelated  eonslilueut  elements; 
tend  to  destroy  the  low  grade  oa^nic  individual  life;  or 
even  if  this  destruction  be  not  aHected,  tend  to  reduce  re- 
actions of  intimate  relation  which  lead  to  individual 
eflicieucy. 

Now  if  social  aggregates  are  very  complex  organisms 
analogous  to  the  lower  forms  of  individual  life,  then,  in 
consequence  of  their  very  loose  integration  and  of  their  very 
complexity,  we  should  ex]H>et  to  discover  exisLont  in  thcra 
the  second  and  third  tendencies  mentioned  above,  leading 
to  the  emphasis  of  variation  from  typical  actions  of  SDcial 
significance ;  and  consequently  wherever  the  stimuli  to 
individujdistic  instinct  actions  are  [Hiwerful  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  tendency  to  the  overthrow  of  that  order 
of  instinct  subordinutioa  which  we  have  seen  to  be  eo 
important  to  our  racial  life. 


«d   ifl-l 
agaiOfl 

c. ^> 


§  2.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  view  above  expressed 
corroborated  by  experience ;  and  lirst  let  U3  CQU&ider 
the  results  of  excessive  stiuuilatiou.      The  effect  of  the  force- 
ful action  of  an  element  in  an  individual  bculy,  as  il  appears  " 
even  in  animals  of  a  higher  type,  has  already  been  iUus-fl 
tratcd  by  the  action  of  huort  and  lungs  and  intestines,  which 
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at  times,  under  spccinl  stimnli,  act  to  Choir  ovm  ndvantoge 
but  to  the  destnictioQ  of  the  iiidividuaJ  of  which  thej  form 
&  part.  Such  fortefulness  of  reaction  wiU  of  course  follow 
when*  the  atimulus  whicli  afTijets  a  given  eleraeiil  is  unusually 
powerful ;  but  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  we  obtain  what  is 
prftctically  an  excessive  slimulatiou  whenever  the  influences 
from  the  organism  are  not  habitually  called  into  pky  with 
a  force  relatively  equiviileut,  in  answer  to  the  stimulus  in 
question. 

■  When  we  toro  to  coEsider  the  low  grade  social  organism 
I  tliiuk  it  mu«t  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  very  con- 
ditions that  are  esaeutially  iKiuud  up  with  the  increase  in 
complication  of  our  life  as  iiKlividiml  eletiients  of  a  social 
conamuuity  tend  to  bring  into  promineooo  the  forceful 
presentation  of  unusual  conditinns  which  Beem  to  demand 
immediate  reactions,  hut  reactions  on  lines  in  relation  to 
which  our  instincts  have  apparently  no  teaching  to  give. 

^P  It  is  especia-lly  to  he  noted  that  the  rdative  excess  of 
certcun  etimuli  which  naturally  lead  to  iadividualistic  re- 
action bvcouies  of  marked  importance  here,  for  the  reason 
that  the  racial  influences  are  ctTectivc,  as  we  have  eeen 
above,  rather  because  they  not  through  very  many  phases 

Kof  life,  than   because   they   act  tbrcefully   in  any  specific 

^inatdttce.  For  this  rcas(}n  clearly  tJiese  nicial  inllueiiceii 
most  be  expected  to  be  slower  in  reaction  than  those  of  a 
lower  order,  and  less  powerfiil  unless  Ihay  are  allowed  time 

I  in  which  to  develop:  hence  the  stimuli  to  indi^ndualiatic 
reaction  must  he  often  liable  to  be  exccasive,  relatively 
Speaking,  in  comparison  with  the  stimuli  to  reactions  of 
social  significance. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  luider  special  stress  individuals 

[tend  to  act  as  indivittualt<  rather  than   as   members  of  a 

Lsocial  body,  and  thus  often  some  emphatic  presentation  to 

the  mind  of  the  opposition  which  individualism  is  making 
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to  the  niciul  ilcnuuids  i»  required,  or  pcrliaits  a  summatian 
of  such  emphatic  preaeiitationB,  ia  order  to  bring  the  racial 
impiilsffi*  into  play. 

A  man  may  sin  agtuost  his  social  impulses  thoughtleesly 
where  hu  nets  without  consideration  anil  whuru  his  net  is 
not  of  marked  influence  upon  his  life.  But  fiudiug  himself 
nlxmt  l«  commit  some  flagrant  immorality  he  m  forced  npon 
uccaaioQ  to  attend  to  what  he  is  doing,  his  eodal  impulsee 
are  brought  into  pniiiiinuiice,  his  prupoijed  uct  uppuurs 
(li«tiiictly  as  deliberative,  and  this  may  suddenly  "bring 
him  to  himself  as  we  say;  may  leail  him  to  realise  the 
existence  of  the  non-individaalistic,  the  social  impulses 
within ;  may  lead  him  to  rcoognisc  his  (;uilt  and  to  reform. 

So  also  do  we  oft^n  without  protest  allow  our  Deighhooni 
to  act  in  opposition  to  our  social  inipiilsps  where  the  acta 
ore  not  distiucl  unough  to  aroase  immudiatu  reiientment ; 
but  the  sumuialiuual  effect  of  the  repetition  of  such  sins 
will  finally  bring  about  a  reaction  which  Wis  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  sinner.  TTow  often  does  the  un- 
si?rupuluua  politician  come  to  believe  tlmt  the  masses  have 
lost  all  moral  sense,  bccautie  he  aces  no  opjxwdtion  to  hia 
action ;  how  often  is  he  Burprised  when,  after  many  repeti- 
tions of  crimes  against  their  every-day  morality,  he  finds 
them  suildtitily  arising  in  n^vult.  uj}un  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  a  most  trivial  indiscretion  on  his  part ;  finds  them, 
moved  by  a  deep-lying  moral  sense,  thrusting  him  aside  as 
an  nnworthy  servant. 


§  3.  Again,  in  considering  the  action  of  parte  of 
indivddunl  organism  we  have  seen  that  variance  caused 
excess  uf  stimulation,  ]K>sitiT«  or  i-elative,  will  be  emphasised 
if  the  integration  existing  between  the  parts  is  of  a  weak 
order;  in  other  words,  elemental  variant  action  will  be 
more  likely  to  take  place  iu  those  animals  in  which  the 
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lemental  parts  are  less  cloeely  inter-relateil,  Ibaii  Lu  those 
in  wbicb  tbe  clemotilal  partft  are  mom  closely  inter-nilatad. 
If  now  we  tuiu  our  thought  to  the  Bociol  aimloigue,  wc 
note  clearly  that  in  the  racial  life  of  man,  in  very  many 
the  band  ot  uitcidepeudeucc  hetneuu  individualit  U 
veiy  weak  one  indeed ;  the  tics  that  have  held  the  aggre- 
togcthor  may  with  Httle  difliculty  be    broken,  and 
Rggregatea  with    changed    relations    may    be   formed, 
is   auiply  illustrated  wherever  the  reatruinta  <iue  to 
instiucts  ai-e  romoved:  we  find  a  marked  emphasis 
of  individualistic  traita  whenever  conditions  of  social  Ufo 
are  radically  altered. 

The  Aiii^lo-Saxou,  even  Llioi^jh  i-cared  under  the  valuable 
resttaintfi  of  a  rofinod  life  in  a  highly  civilieod  oommimity, 
finds  it  all  too  easy  to  fall  into  the  habits  of  loose  morality 
of  the  aemi,  or  wholly.  I^irbaric  i-acea  with  which  he  nmy 
find  himself  domicilii  in  the  Coloniea.  The  hhivopciin  who 
revolts  against  slavery  at  home,  uses  what  is  practically 
ftlave  labour  in  Africa,  when  he  finds  himself  powerful  by 
Its  meana  The  fi-oatiorsmaa  who  would  have  aconted  to 
murder  Uefon;  emigration,  scarcoly  hesitates  to  kill  the 
poor  savage  who  happens  in  hU  way. 

Now  it  seems  to  mo  that,  even  if  wo  do  not  nssiime  the 
validity  of  the  parallelism  with  the  lower  gi-ades  of  auimal 
life  which  is  so  naturally  miggcstecl,  it  Iwcoinca  evident 
ftom  the  very  examples  just  given,  to  which  the  reader 
^rill  bo  ablo  to  add  many  others,  that  this  lack  of  inter- 
relation, of  interdependence,  in  itself  involves  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  tenduncj  wiUiiii  ua  to  uct  individually  instead  of 
racially ;  and  this  emphasia  of  the  individualistic  influences 
will  be  likely  to  appear  whcjiovtir  the  weak  bonds  of  inter- 
dependence aro  broken,  or  where  their  relations  of  efficiency 
are  altered;  and  I  thiuk  it  will  be  acknowlud^d  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  our  exceedingly  varied  and  complex 
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civilisatinu  huc!i  alterations  and  breaks  as  those  to  which  I. 
have  jusl  referred  by  examples  arc  exceedingly  Litely  to  occur. , 

§  4.  Again,  in  our  aludy  of  individual  Hfe  we  noted  i 
Uiat  iucrease  of  complexity  must  lead  to  tlie  emphasis  ol' 
variation ;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  consideTatiou  of  social 
life  I  think  we  cannot  hesitate  to  agree  that  we  have  here 
a  mo6t  potent  influence  favouring  this  emphasis.  The  very 
marked  complexity  of  our  aociol  life  is  indeed  self-evident, 
and  I  do  not  heliove  my  i-eadcr  will  hesitate  to  agree  that 
thia  complexjty  of  influences  which  impress  us,  producing 
as  it  does  an  enormous  variety  of  positively  or  relatively 
forceful  Htimulations,  its(-If  implies  euiphajtia  nf  variance; 
and  the  more  complex  the  life  becomes,  the  more  distracting 
the  stimuli  to  action,  the  greater  will  appear  the  danger  of  ' 
disadvantageous  subordination  of  the  social  impulaes  to 
thoae  of  individualistic  import,  the  danger  of  a  reversal  of 
that  order  of  instinct  emphaats  which  Nature  impresses 
upon  US. 

§  5.  Th&ro  is  another  and  moet  important  influence 
which  leads  us  to  emphasiaie  variation  from  that  order  of 
instinct  Bubortlhiation  which  we  have  seen  Nature  would 
have  conserved  in  our  Uvea. 

We  have  seen  in  the  fourth  chapter,  where  wo  discussed 
at  length  the  nature  of  instinct,  that  instinct  actiona  tend  ■ 
to  become  unconscious  as  we  say ;  and  that  this  movement 
tGwaids  unconsciougness  occurs  in  certain  cases  where  these 
RCtions  have  bcvomc  thorougtily  co'ordinaled,  so  timt  their 
instinct  feelinga  do  not  become  forceful  in  the  pre-eminenl 
coDSciousnesR :  and  again  we  have  seen  that  this  happens 
also  where  these  instinct  feelings  become  disconnected  from 
the  bntin  consciousuese,  either  through  incommensurability 
of  rliytlim  or  by  other  means. 
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But  demanda  for  vigoroua  reactions  of  distinctly  in- 
dividuAlistic  signifioance  when  they  are  emphasised  hj 
ratioaaltstic  con^ileratlons  do  not  show  thin  tendency  to 
become  uucoQScioas;  and  hence  those  demands,  not  being 
K  likely  to  lose  their  forcefidnesa  in  our  psychic  life,  arc 

more  likely  to  he  influential  In  subvertdng  the  established 
order  of  instinct  cmpliasis. 


§  6.  This  movement  towards  unconsciousness  is  im- 
portant to  the  emphasis  of  variation  in  quite  another  way ; 
lor  it  will  he  evident  to  the  reader,  as  soon  as  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  il,  that  individuaUy  acqnired  habits  of  action 
toad  to  become  nncongcions  exactly  as  the  instincts  do ;  if 
persisted  in  they  j^^ially  become  more  and  more  fully 
co-ordinaled,  and  If-ss  and  Ie«s  forceful  on  their  conscious 
side ;  in  fact  they  seem  in  extreme  cases  to  bGcome  entirely 
disconnected  in  their  action  from  the  active  working  con- 
sciousness. The  pianist  when  be  begins  to  learn  to  play 
upon  his  instrument  finds  his  practice  accompanied  by 
laborious  conscious  effort ;  but  when  he  becomes  a  Wrtuoso 
the  technique  becomes  less  and  less  prominent  in  his 
thought,  and  finally  we  find  him  thinking  solely  of  the 
ex^ession,  cousidering  at  mnsl  only  the  effect  upon  his 
audience  of  the  emotional  trains  that  arise  in  his  mind  and 
which  ho  interprets  by  means  of  his  instruments 

If  the  same  processes  are  at  work  in  the  building  up 
of  these  individually  actiuired  habit  reflexes  and  of  the 
instincts,  then  evidently  ttie  same  or  very  similar  phases 

ioE  consciousness  will  be  attached  to  the  two  diverse  sets 
of  activities  at  corresponding  stages  of  their  development. 
'  It  becomes  clear,  then,  tliat  the  very  processes  which  in 
the  racial  life  of  the  past  have  tended  to  make  instincts 
lass  and  loss  conscious,  do  in  our  individual  lives  tend  to 
produce  unconsciousness  of  the  acquired  activities  which 
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originally  result  from  ratiociniition  entirely  within  conscious-  V 
ncflS:  aod  hence  inctividually  acquired  ha1)iu  which  are 
clenrly  conscious  in  tlieir  inception  may  become  all  bub 
puro  retlexea.  luid  their  psychic  effecta  throughout  this 
nioveniont  towards  unconsciousuoss  will  thou  be  so  closely 
allied  to  the  psychic  eOecte  prodiiued  by  imttincta  that  warn 
will  be  very  liable  to  confound  the  true  instinct  mth  the 
aciiuircil  hiibit,  which  may  have  no  Iiiologica.1  significance 
whatever. 

Individiinlly  acquired  traits  may  become  habitUiU  in 
oertain  groupa  of  men ;  and  habit,  and  custom,  may  load 
to  their  enforcement  because  of  their  retention  from  one 
generation  to  another :  and  tlius  w1iat  ure  no  more  than 
habits  gained  by  the  teaching  of  others  may  also  come  to 
be  miataken  for  true  instiacta. 

It  m  clear,  then,  that  in  our  complex  life   we    should 
expect  it  (iften  to  be  niuHt  easy  U)  mistake  the  Icnrlings  of  j 
Ute  individual  habit   rollexes   above   spoken   oF   for   tmO-f 
instinctive    leadings ;  ^     and    this    tendency    to    fail    to  1 
ditTerentiate  the  habits  acquired  by  deliberate  action  in  bho 
life  of  the  individual,  fmm  the  instincts  proper  which  belong 
to  his  race,  will  evidently  lead  to  a  distinct  danger  of  over- 

'  It  is  GvMont]^  moit  important  thnt  ne  alioiihl  learn  ta  ttbUngulahj 
betwqon  tho  triu  uiititiota  tiiitl  thua  itidiviifiiA!  hnbit  rel!ex«i  nhiob  grow 
upon  all  of  nii;  for  •Tidantly  indivi'Jiu.l  iiabit  inny  lead  [adUtinct  rndAllotL 
Xho  habitj  or  tb»  mnsiaal  virtuoaa,  Tor  iBatAnce,  c^uld  not  but  bt  of  lUttiDot 
dIaadrtitUgo  tf  xloptei  lij  tho  kvcrai;«  iiiau.  It  ia  ncdllcH  to  spaak  of  til 
ftoqairwl  habit*  of  Uoobolio  ilrinkers  aud  ojiiuDi  luolun  to  Mnpliajiin  wlut 
t  mean.  I 

Tha  impartanc*  of  Ihia  ittatiiuttiMi  trill  hteemiti  very  cImf  wlicn  wa  it»ta 
tluit  WQ  tu  iudiviiiimls  aro  Dot  rceponiible  for  the  tnio  iuitincts,  wht1<hm  are 
napousible  for  tba  omiiliuEs  of  tlia  huhli  ntUim,  atid  for  tlieai  etfeota  D|)on 
ooraelTas,  a|>0D  oar  n^^hlioiiTs,  and  ufian  mir  i)«apvudant». 

Tk«  difTorgntiation  of  tho  inBtincti)  Trom  thn  titilJTidiisllf  acqiilrod  batnt 
raEtaxM  U  dotomiined  by  tbo  hut  that  th*  inatinobi  ar»  nml  t«  b«  prodliMil 
bj  widolr  rarjriiiK  indindnal  annditinn)  :  «hoo  wliat  appeon  to  b«  an  InBUiii.-t 
witbin  lu  wavera,  and  faih  to  rvai:t  with  cortamtj,  or  u  not  fnlt  by  onr^ 
oomiunfons  of  liinilnr  ancestry,  thnn  wb  may  at  onco  impeot  Uiat  it  ii  nat  a  ' 
tnia  instinrt  but  «n  indiWiItial  habit  roHRV. 
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empliasis  of  the  iudividual  variant  inlluence  whore  it  tuay 
€Otue  in  c»nflict  with  the  racial  inSuence. 


§  7.  In  our  Life  of  strugglB  another  important  source  of 

the  over-umpliaais  of  individualistic  impuiseH  in  to  he  found 

\  in  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases  snccoss  in  life  for  which 

we  all  strive,  m  thst  success  is  usually  gauged,  is  attained 

moet  fiilly  by  thoee  vrho  fall  to  appreciate  the  importance 

I  of  the  higher  racial  instincts. 
That  honedty  is  the  best  policy  lias  become  a  proverb 
because  by  the  use  of  it  men  try  to  pcreuadc  themselvoe 
th&t  those  who  win  success  through  diainp^nuousness  stand  on 
dangerous  gnmnd.  Hut  it  must  lie  confessed  th&t  the  mass 
of  fortunes,  by  the  attainment  of  which  iu  our  day  nnmoM 
is  largely  gauged,  have  been  reached  by  skilful  dishonesty. 

I  tbiok  it  ciuinot  be  <|Ui-6LitiniMt  thut  autocmtio  power 
has  in  the  past  been  gained  almost  entirely  by  what  the 
beet  ctf  us  nowmlnys  would  call  inimomi  methods,  and  that 
political  power  is  to-day  for  the  raoet  part  reached  by 
^_  means  which  hanoumbli;  men  tif  IhL-  world  would  not 
^f  condone  in  the  coiidutil  of  thi<ir  own  affairs.  Yet  to  rise  to 
emiQenco  as  conquerors  and  as  political  leaders  is  surely 
counted  OS  success. 

That  lioentioueness  and  otlntr  inimomlities  are  no  bar  to 
social  distinction  i:^  ok  true  lo-duy  as  it  was  iu  tti«  days 
of  old 
^K  Now  withoat  question  these  three  attainments  above 
^'ueutioued,  wealth,  power,  and  social  distinction,  are  all 
counted  most  dcairuble ;  and  yet  they  are  alt  gained  almost 
vitbout  exception  by  the  emphasis  of  purely  individimlistic 
tnite:  self-love,  self-protection,  self-glorification,  dominance 
over  others  for  tlie  personal  gratification  gained,  theft  of 
ofcbeis'  goods,  destruction  uf  one's  eneiuies  imd  of  what  I)elongs 
to  them  and  gives  them  power. 
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What  wonder,  then,  that  these  iiidividualuttic  traits  have 
a  special  fascination ;  a  faeciiiation  that  does  not  and  cannot 
attach  to  those  hiibits  or  social  value  which  arc  the  outcome 
of  impulses  that  give  no  individual  importance,  but  which 
tend  rather  to  hring  almut  subDiilination  of  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  to  tbG  velfiu«  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  a 
mere  clement :  what  wonder  that  this  fascination  Ktads  to  the 
alteration  of  that  relation  of  social  to  individualistic  instincts 
which  Nature  would  imiiress  uixm  us. 
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§8.  Tn  a  future  chapter  T  shall  attempt  to  sliow  that 
reasooed  processes  are  the  latest  and  highest  development 
of  Uie  variant  principle  in  us.  The  power  of  this  htter 
dovelopmenl  of  tho  variant  principle  to  become  effective  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  co  -  ordinate  growth  of  habita  of 
rcHection  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  fundamental 
"iiiatiuct  to  imitnlu"  which  is  ho  powerful  iu  us  al). 

It  is  apparent  that  the  individual  variations  determined 
by  process  of  ratiociimtion,  if  this  prooeaa  Btuod  alone,  would 
in  many  cases  affect  the  lives  of  the  reaaonere  too  lightly  to 
make  these  variations  di.-teni]inant»  in  any  part  of  life's  , 
straggle,  and  thus  to  Hx  them  ui  the  race  to  which  the  fl 
individuals  l>e!ong.  There  ia  no  conflict  of  opinion  and 
sunival  of  opinion  in  a  sense  co-ordinate  with  the  conflict 
for  uud  Burvival  of  hfe.  There  is  no  destruction  of  one 
conception  by  another.  Survival  of  an  opinion  must 
evidently  depend  kr;^H]y  npnn  the  survival  of  the  race 
holding  that  opinion,  and  this  survival  may  often  bo  only 
incidentally  affected  hy  the  opiiiiun  itself.  In  tiibal 
contests,  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  more  muscular  or  fl 
numerous  neighbour  may  blot  out  a  race  in  which  subtlety 
of  thought  has  been  developed  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  it  ba£  been  developed  in  the  race  that  contiuera  and 
survivca 
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On  the  other  haacl,  tbe  man  wlio  reflects  and  reasons 
pictures  the  life  of  his  fellow-man  as  it  diflcrs  from  his  own, 
and  if  liis  im^natton  of  tfie  totality  of  results  of  c«Ttam 
habits  in  ht»  neighbour  in  on  tht-  wh(»lt!  ninrv  pleasant  than 
tbe  pictiiTii  of  the  results  of  hts  own  differing  habits  there 
is  arouaeU  within  him  a  temlency,  not  oijcessariiy  recognised 
aa  aacb,  to  follow  his  inborn  "  imitative  instincts  "  and  to 
alter  liis  inmio  of  life  to  accord  with  thai  of  his  fellow. 

This  process  would  be  effective  to  alter  moral  standajds, 
and  in  ways  which  would  he  almost  entirely  indiflerent  so 
tur  as  tbe  laws  of  direct  struggle  for  existence  are  concerned. 
Theaa  lattor  laws  would  not  lake  effect  in  connection  with 
these  difTerentiations  until  the  alteration  of  thought  liad 
affected  bijhef,  and  the  action  connected  with  belief  had  boon 
itself  influenced  in  some  direction  that  related  to  the  sur- 
vival contest.  So  long  as  tlit-^  changes  of  mcxio  of  life  and 
standards  were  indifferent,  so  far  as  the  general  welfare  was 
concerned,  they  might  continue  to  gain  in  strength :  when 
ihey  became  well  cstablisliod  they  might  become  distinctly 
advantageous  or  disadv&uta^'cuus  to  tliv  race,  and  llien  indeed 
tliey  would  become  factors  of  importance  in  connection  \Tith 
tbe  law  of  survival :  but  frr>m  the  ethical  point  of  view  the 
law  uf  imitation  after  reflection  is  the  more  important  hiw 
to  be  considered  so  far  as  it  rcbtca  to  the  formation  of  unw 
sbaodards;  and  the  development  of  this  imitative  instinct 
In  the  liigher  life  of  matt,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all 
paychologists  to-day,  makes  it  «  most  potent  factor  in 
that  emphasis  of  variation  through  reason  which  wc  arc 
considering. 

9.  Tt  Seems  to  me  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
iblish  my  point:  1  tliink  it  will  bo  acknowledged  that 
with  the  growth  in  complexity  of  life  in  communities,  aa  we 
experience  it,  there  will  ho  many  forces  at  work  leading  to 
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a  repressal  of  racial  influences,  and  to  aii  emphasis 
individual  variant  onea ;  aud  this  will  necessarily  tond  to 
invert  tbc  cstulilished  supremacy  of  social  to  individualistic 
inatiucta ;  will  te»d  to  break  up  the  life  of  the  low  grade 
social  organisiji  which.  lacking  in  integrative  force,  is  always 
ready  to  lose  its  organic  natiure  through  that  enipbasis  of  in- 
diridualisni  which  arises  in  connection  with  variation  from 
the  typical  aoclal  form  of  action. 

But  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  development  of  iJie 
higher  social  life,  80  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  determined  by 
a  reverse  proceee,  vu.  by  the  subordination  of  thd  individual 
variant  influences  to  the  racial  influences :  by  the  subordina- 
tiou  of  iudividualiatic  instincts,  as  modified  in  relation  to 
reproductive  efficiency,  to  those  of  social  significiuice. 

For,  as  we  hove  noted  above,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  uuy  iustinct  oui  have  been  [i.xcd  in  u  race,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  uidividiial  of  the  species  acquiring  the 
instinct  has  teen  better  adapted  u>  existence  in  his  euvinm- 
ment  m  tlic  icsult  of  following  this  instinct  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  allowed  variaLious  to  ptcviiiL  And  in 
reference  to  the  higher,  the  social,  instincts,  which  we  ore 
here  especially  considering,  it  Is  peculiarly  difUcuIt  to 
fflmceivfl  how  they  can  have  bocn  fix&d  in  the  race,  onless 
we  suppose  tliat  on  Lho  whole  the  imlividwal  is  indirectly 
better  adapted  to  eiiist  in  his  environment,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  kiudj  as  a  member  of  a  social  group,  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  not  acted  as  a  part  of  a  social  group 
by  the  subordination  of  liis  instincts  in  tbc  dcGiiitc  order  _ 
we  have  already  desciibed.  f 

If  all  this  be  true,  if  on  tlie  whole  variation  from  the 
order  of  instinct  emphasis  wliich  Xature  has  impressed  upon 
us  must  of  necessity  be  repressed,  and  yet  if  under  th« 
oonditioua  of  human  life  this  variation  tends  t«  become 
emphatic,  then  it  seems  clear  that  perfection  of  racial  life 
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would  seem  to  demand  the  evolution  in  the  race  of  a 
Governing  Instinct ;  of  an  instinct  of  a  new  and  higher 
order,  which  would  be  regulative  of  reason  in  its  relation 
to  instinct ;  which  would  tend  to  suppress  the  variant 
principle  and  to  emphasise  the  force  of  instinctive  appeal ; 
which  would  produce  emphasis  of  instincts  as  a  class,  and 
subordinate  processes  of  ratiocination  to  impulse ;  which 
would  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  social  instincts, 
and  to  the  subordination  to  them  of  the  instincts  of 
individualistic  import  as  modified  in  relation  to  re- 
productive efficiency. 

It  remains  for  i^  to  enquire  whether  there  be  any 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  such  a  govemii^  instinct, 
and  to  this  enquiry  we  shall  now  turn. 
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IL — Ok  the  means  Nature  adoits  to  rkpkess  Excessitb! 
Varution  in  Social  Aocbecates 

§  1 0.  Id  the  previous  division  of  tliis  chapter  we  h&\'e 
seen  tluit  in  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  the  organic 
type,  to  whicli  we  aa  social  lieirigs  "belong,  tliere  is  n  tend-  fl 
ency  within  ug  to  individual  variance,  which  at  Limee  leada 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  non-ethical  impulees;  and  we 
luLve  soen  also  that  thia  leudency  is  greatly  emphasised  as 
tho  result  of  conditions    necessarily  connocted  with  .ourfl 
complex    civilisation,  flo    that   we  are  oftentimes  likely  to 
subvert  the  order  of  impulse  emphasis  which  we  have  coma  ^ 
to  believe  to  be  uii  the  whole  necessary  to  racial  advance.      | 

Wo  bavB  therefore  concluded  that^  aa  the  ivsult  of  the 
strife  for  racial  efficiency,  we  should  be  led  to  look  for  the 
fippearanco  in  man  of  a  goveming  instinct  that  would  hold 
in  check  this  tendency  to  individmiHsLic  variance ;  that! 
would  bring  about  a  reinstatement  of  the  coiidiliona  ad- 
vaiitiigenus  to  nieial  advance ;  that  would,  thi-ough  its 
expressive  action,  lead  to  ttie  emplutsis  of  the  ethical 
impulses  which  ore  of  so  much  importance  to  the  growtb 
of  social  life. 

Our   tiisk,  then,  in    this   division  of  this  chapter  is 
enquire  whether  there  be  any  evidence  of  the  existeuoc  in 
our  ruue  of  such  u  governing  inatinct. 

§  11.  At  the  start  we  may  well  note  that  from  oar 
point  of  view  the  problem  now  to  be  studied  is  relatively 
mora  simple  than  tliosc  with  which  wc  have  thus  far  con* 
ccmcd  onrsclves;  and  this  for  the  reason  tliat  in  the  search 
for  the  manifestations  of  this  governing  instinct  wo  are  able  ^ 
to  limit  OUT  examination  to  the  life  of  the  bumau  species. —  " 
because  we  <lu  not  neeil  tu  troiibli;  [lurselvos  to  consider  at 
all  tliu  expressions  of  ijastiuct  in  animals. 
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That  this  limitatioa  of  our  consMeratiou  is  proper  ■will, 
t  Uiink,  1»  gnint«<1  when  we  noto  that  no  race  of  animals 
exhibits  signs  of  the  developmeDt  of  the  social  iastincta  in 
«ny  degree  thai  is  compamble  with  their  diivelopnieiit  in 
the  bumau  race;  and  if  tliis  be  no,  t-ben  it  mit»t  1«e  uonceded 
that  the  ethicaJ  impulses  corrcapondeut  to  these  social 
instiitctfi  DiiisC  for  the  most  p^irt  be  lacking  in  animals; 
and,  ao  far  as  tbey  are  develo[)ed  at  all.  that  they  must  be 
of  fitr  less  iinpoitRnce  in  the  lives  of  the  Rniinals  than  tlii-y 
are.  in  oats.  Furthermore,  in  the  individual  and  tribal  life 
of  animals  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  many  of  the 
conditions  whicli  in  ourselves  lead  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  tendency  to  those  injiirions  variations  from  the  normal 
of  impulse  emjthasis,  tu  which  we  have  alreaity  called 
attention  and  to  wliich  we  again  refer  below. 

If,  then,  the  etliical  iiupuUes  me  little  developed  in  the 
lives  of  animals ;  and  if  their  tribal  life,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
ti  less  dependent  tlian  our  own  upon  the  subonJinatiou  of 
Other  impulses  to  the  racial  impulses  so  far  as  tliese  latter 

.1  iu  them,  then  iu  the  unimaU  thu  development  of  a 
^goveniing  instinct  would  present  little  odvaiitnge,  and  we 
shouhl  not  be  led  to  expect  it  tn  be  distinctly  marked  in 
their  expressive  actions. 


I^^the  t« 


it  l< 

l^othc 
^■exis 
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§  12.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  first  division 
this  chapter  we  noted  certain  iatluences  and  conditions 
wbicli  are  likely  to  occasion  the  disadv-nnlf^eous  .subordina- 
tion of  the  social,  the  ethical,  impnloee  to  those  of  lower 
orders,  notably  to  thuse  of  imlividuiilistic  Hignilican(M>;  in- 
thienoea  and  eouditions  wbicb  we  find  appearing  in  our 
complex  civilisation.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  if  we 
study  these  inSuences  with  a  -view  lo  the  discovery  of  some 
means  by  which  their  evil  effects  may  be  countemcted,  we 
are  not  unlikely  to  gain  some  notion  of  ttie  nature  of  the 
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governiDg  instiuct  which,  if  it  exist,  would  funcUoD  in  thia 
very  direction. 


Iti  our  discusaiou  in  the  first  division  of  the  chapter  we 
first  noted  that  this  tendency  to  the  eraphasis  of  elemental 
Vftrisnce,  and  to  the  sulionliiiatioii  of  tli«  ethiiciU  imfiulsee, 
wtu  necessaiiij  oooncctcd  with  the  fact  that  these  higher 
impulses  are  determiaed  hy  the  existence  of  social  a^regates 
which  are  of  a  low  cjuasi -organic  form,  in  which  we  indi- 
viduals an  alemcuts,  nnd  elements  which  are  very  lightly  ■ 
bound  together,  very  loosely  integrated,  For  in  our  earlier 
study  we  hfwl  seen  that  in  the  lower  individual  oi^nisms  in 
which  the  parts  are  very  loosely  hound  together,  and  with 
which  th«  quaHi-sucial  organism  is  to  be  compared,  a  tend- 
ency to  action  of  the  elements  for  thomsclvas,  and  without 
regard  to  the  efficicucy  of  the  organism  as  a  whol«,  will 
appear  under  anylhtng  but  the  most  ordinary  stininlatioa  of 
the  piirtK  aHectud  by  environmental  eonditiona 

If  ttiis  weak  integration  teuds  to  emphasise  \'&TiatioQ, 
tends  to  iiivcrt  the  i^tahlished  order  of  ittstiuct  emphaais; 
if  it  be  a  cause  of  the  Bubordinfttir>i]  of  the  ethical  impnlses 
to  those  of  earlier  fonnation,  to  the  individualistio  and  the 
sexual ;  then  our  hypothetical  governing  instinct  toight  bd 
Oxpcctiid  to  contend  u^'ninsl  the  rcisulta  of  this  lack  of  in- 
tegration. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  this  tendency  En  disintegrattvo 
action,  this  tendency  to  the  separata  functioumg  of  indi- 
viduals a«  though  they  were  no  longer  elements  of  the  social 
aggregate,  may  be  overcome  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
the  acquittiLiou  of  habits  which  will  concentrate  attention 
upon  tlie  social  bonds  which  do  exist,  ujiou  tlie  community 
of  interesUi,  and  upon  the  necessities  of  mutual  aid ;  or  hy 
the  reduction  of  the  stimuli  to  individualistic  action  through 
a  catting  off  of   these  stimuli,  either  through   temporary' 
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ition  from  thcwe  Biuroundiugs   io  which  non-cthicnl 
impiUsca  are  developed,  or  through  voluntAiy  restraint  of 
^Kthe  noii-etbical  iwpulsea  nhea  they  ariao  withia  iia. 


I 


§  13.  If  we  turn  to  the  coDaideratiou  of  the  uext 
it  mode  in  the  firat  dinsion  of  the  chapter,  we  recall 
that  we  there  lu^ed  t-hat  for  ta&ny  reasons  the  mere  com- 
plexity of  our  niodrm  civilisations  tentU  to  bring  into 
existence  thai  emphasis  of  th^  variaLt  iutlueuces  within 
08  to  repress  which  the  governing  instinct  for  wliich  we 
are  searching  would  act 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  clisiulvaiiuigeous  eiiipliattis 
of  the  variant  iuSueiices  tlius  occasioned  may  he  overcoiiie 
ibj  the  acquisition  of  habits  which  would  lend  men  to 
break  away  fi-om  this  increasing  complication  of  life, 
by  a  return  to  a  simpler  life  in  which  there  wonld 
be  fewer  distractions  as  there  were  fewer  stimuli  Lo 
activity.  And  evidently  this  end  may  be  reached  by  in- 
voluntary or  voluntary  separation  of  men  from  tlio  active 
turmoil  of  life  through  more  or  less  limited  secLusiou  iu  one 
form  or  another;  or  else  by  the  ac»iuisition  of  habits  of 
voluntary  restraint  from  immediate  reaction  to  the  many 
varied  stimuli  which  reach  the  man  in  consequence  of  this 
growing  complexity  iu  his  environment. 

§  14.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  procesfios  of  reasoning, 
which  are  coincident  with  the  processes  resulting  in  variation, 
tend  to  remain  emphatic  in  consciousness;  while  inatiuct- 
leelings,  and  the  ini}^uU<JS  related  to  them,  tend  to  disappear 
into  that  mass  of  unnoticed  psycliic  states  which  nuiks  up 
the  field  of  inattention ;  and  wc  have  noted  that  this  fact 
is  often  likely  to  bring  about  the  disadvantayicoiis  emphasis 
of  the  variant  influcnce-i  of  which  wc  speak,  for  the  simple 
teason  that  oftentimes  a  long-continued  direction  of  attcn- 
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tion  to  tliR  instmcta  of  brooder  import  which  should  gtiidc 
lis  is  required  before  we  are  able  to  gain  aiiy  cOKmaance  at 
nil  uf  iheir  cxiHtemt- ;  and  bocausu  we  an;  HiibK;,  thurcfure,  ia 
cases  of  strong  or  sudden  gtimiilatiou,  to  act  uuder  the 
inHuencc  of  TorceH  which  are  of  imlividualistic  momeut 
only.  The  governiog  instinct,  if  it  exist,  might  he  expected 
U^  function  iu  some  manner  lo  cnublc  us  bo  avoid  thia 
danger. 

This  difficulty  in  our  lives  may  evidently  be  overcome, 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  restraint  from  the  actioos  dictated 
by  roBtfon,  until  .sulhuii:nb  tiniu  lui«  elapsed  to  unable  the 
leas  obvious  impulses  to  produce  upon  consciouauess  ths 
effects  which  are  ijeculiar  In  them ;  nnd  habits  of  such 
restraint  will  most  easily  be  attained  during  periods  of 
voluntary  »r  involuntary  necliision,  where  thu  man  is  cub 
oir  from  the  stimuli  to  actiou  which  normally  reach  one 
who  is  living  an  active  life  in  the  turmoil  of  a  bu^ 
oommunily. 


§  15.  In  the  same  sections  of  the  first  division  of  the 
chajiter  we  wlw  that,  iu  a  manner  mit  ili»Kimilar,  the  em- 
phasis of  the  variant  influences  within  us  is  often  occasioned 
by  our  mistaking  individually  acquired  habit-reiloxcB,  which 
have  only  iudividaaUetic  value,  for  true  instincta  wlucb  arc 
of  racial  import.  The  dialiuctive  marks  of  the  tnie  instincts, 
which  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  recoguiae,  are  fouiid  in 
the  foct  thnt  they  guide  many  individuals,  and  that  in 
their  higher  forms  they  guide  a  given  individual  under 
many  varied  conditiona. 

Now    evideiiily  tho  important  distinction    thus   to  be ! 
noted,  and  in  wliich  process  the  functioning  of  our  hypo- 
tlictical   governing  instinct    might  be  expected   to  aid    ua, 
can  only  be  discovered  by  thoughtful  reflection  upon  tho  im- 
pulses which  liave  guided  our  lives  in  the  past,  and  which  8©cm 
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to  gultle  otheni  of  oiir  nice ;  and  it  appears  Uiat  one  way, 
at  least,  iu  wJiicli  opportumty  for  such  retlectioti  may  best 
be  obtunud  will  lie  liy  volunUlr)-  or  iiivoluiitnry  seclasioii 
from  the  distroctiog  iuflucuces  which  bear  upon  us  in  our 
every-Jay  Ufa 

§  16.  We  have  seen  that  what  wc  call  success  in  life  is 
deteniuDeti  largely  by  ttie  emphasis  of  iudividuaUstic  itn- 
pulses.  and  th»t  the  desirp  for  miccess  ts  potent  in  stippress- 
ing  the  doiimmuce  uf  social  forces ;  which  supprc>»aion  our 
Bought-for  governing  instinct  sJiould  tend  to  oppoes.  Surely 
one  way  in  which  the  efiucts  of  this  wish  for  success,  and 
its  resultants,  may  best  be  regMlated  is  by  seclusion  at 
timea  from  the  rest  uf  the  race,  without  wliose  recognition 
rocceea  is  an  empty  tertQ. 

§  17.  Finally,  we  have  noted  that  the  tendeacy  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  others,  which  vary  from  whiit  is  typical 
b  directions  which  we  deem  advantageous,  is  a  powerful 
foiee  leading  to  the  uUtcurution  of  the  deep-lying  utiiical 
impulses. 

But  clearly  the  beat  meana  of  overcoming  thia  danger 
in  the  separation  of  ourselves  from  the  influence  of 
who  tliufl  guide  our  actions,  of  thosi:  whom  wc  imitate, 
until  such  time  aa  Nature's  impulses  within  ua  arc  able 
to  asaert  themselvet*. 


n       impu. 


§  18.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  in 
[each  of  the  six   preceding  sections  we  have  argued   with 
[perhaps   tedious  repetition   that  each  and  all  of  the  im- 
portant forces  which  we  have  noted  leading  to  the  over- 
emphaais  of  the  variant  influences  within  ua  may  be  held 
iQ  check,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
'voluntary  seclusion  (him  the  distracting  stimuli  by  which 
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we  u-e  affected  in  our  normiil  complex  life;  or  else  by 
voluntary  restraint  for  a  time  from  reacrtinn  to  the  influences 
whicli  Burroitnd  us :  it  sofims  tiaturul  for  us  Lo  surmise, 
therefore,  tliat  at  least  some  cousiderabic  part  of  the  eipres- 
aions  of  tJie  governing  instinct,  for  which  we  are  in  search, 
It-ill  involve  such  restraint  and  such  seclusion. 


§  19.  This  thought  is  so  suggestive  that  it  seems  wortli^ 
while  to  examine  our  experience  by  turning  once  more  to ' 
iutrospectien,  and  askin;;  uurselves  whettier  we  are  able 
to  note  in  our  own  lives  that  this  seclusion  and  tliis  reetraiut 
do  pniduce  within  us  such  an  enipliuaia  of  the  non-indi- 
vidualistic impulses  of  our  nature  as  our  theoretical  con* 
sideration  from  an  objective  standpoint  has  led  us  to 
expect. 

Taking  up  Hrst  the  etTeets  of  secliuion,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  correctness  of  our  thought  Is  brought  out  clearly 
when  we  consider  what  occurs  when  we  lay  aside  the  dis- 
tractions of  life  at  our  hearth-etone  perhaps ;  or  when  we 
lie  wakeful  in  the  quiut  of  tlie  night ;  ur  when,  perchaucu, 
we  find  oui-selves  alone,  yet  without  disquietude,  iu  some 
desolate  region  far  from  the  habitations  of  man :  tben  it  is  fl 
that  we  discover  our  thought  turning  away  from  the  indi- 
vidualistic demands  of  the  imiiicdiatc  present,  and  reverting 
to  the  couaidcratioD  of  matters  of  deeper  than  individualistic 
interest  ■ 

At  such  times  we  note  tha  ravivol  of  longing  for  some 
loved  companion  whose  life,  pei4utps  nias  in  the  days  gone 
by,  has  become  interwoven  with  our  own  :  or  percliance  we 
find  our  minds  tilled  with  thoughts  of  family  life,  with  plans 
for  the  advantage  of  wife  and  children,  with  schemes  which 
might  add  to  thitir  comfort.  He  is  a  sordid  Ijcitig.  indeed, 
who  finds  his  own  individualistic  desires  pentisteutly  enHroas- 
ing  his  attention  upon  such  occasions. 
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P  At  such  times,  too,  we  Had  outedvt^  cousideriug  oar 
relations  lo  our  fellow-men ;  the  ethical  impHlsea  gaining 
force  and  urging  us  tfj  overthrfjw  mere  ReltwhiieKs,  and  U) 
resist  those  demands,  iu  one  seuse  of  a  lower  orilor,  wjiieli 
relate  merely  to  the  pcraiatenco  of  our  species.  Wo  iind 
ouiselves  deploring  our  past  failurea  to  act  in  accordance 
vrith  the  ethical  iinpiilKcs  which  now  assert  theniAelves;  re- 
viewing ijur  actioiia  in  the  days  gone  by ;  liriiijjiiij;  ourBelves 
a  rcoognitioQ  of  the  &ins  aud  follies  of  youth  or  of  the 
post  days.  And  these  sins  and  these  foUiee^  as  vre  oball 
presently  see.  are  actions  which  we  realise  in  the^e  momeDts 
o(  refleetion  to  be  uppitm^d  by  tlm  pemi»tt!iLt  ellnt-ul  impulses 
which  then  present  themselves  to  our  minda  with  startling 
^fcdistinctneaa ;  impulses  which  tell  of  social  odvuiitage  and 
eonaolidation ;  persistent  impulses  towards  nnselflshuessaud 
parity  ;  impnlses  against  theft  and  deceptiun  and  covetouS' 
oess ;  impulses  towards  benevolence  and  sympathy,  and 
BgUDst  injury  to  one's  nuigtiL>our.  Such,  1  (un  con- 
fident, is  the  experience  of  each  of  my  serious,  thoughtful 
IKaders,  au  experience  which  becomes  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  ua  the  habit  of  reflection  is  developed. 


If,  ttiming  from  the  coneddcration  of  the  efTccta  of  our 
separation  frum  active  life,  we  study  for  &  luomeut  the  affects 
upon  oarselves  of  voluntary  restraint  fmra  response  to  the 
individualistic  demands  of  our  nature,  we  see  the  point  I 
onld  make  still  more  clearly  dctiucsd. 
If  a  mau  wliu  is  attacked  by  an  eiieuiy  repress  the 
inttinot  within  him  which  would  lead  him  to  strike  his 
>poncat,  then  note  bow  immediately  instincta  of  wider 
engage  his  attention  ;  how  immediately  the  general 
relation  of  himself  and  uf  his  enemy  Id  the  ttticinl  environ- 
ment presenta  itself  to  Iiis  mind.  Instead  of  busying  him- 
self with  thought  of  resentment  he  finds  Iiinisclf  considering 
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the  resulU,  uot  only  to  Iiiiuself,  but  also  to  those  wliom  he 
loves,  which  might  follow  his  act ;  tluokiug,  |>orhap8,  lodoed, 
of  tho  pmiisbiueut  which  will  directly  affect  him,  but,  if  be 
be  »  man  of  any  character,  (iuiling  himself  still  more  con- 
cerned with  thon^hta  iif  the  indiiMict  sutTt'iings  which  vrill 
be  likely  to  coue  upuu  tliosu  ileix^iideiit  ufiun  hiin. 

The  lover,  to  tako  another  example,  rcpresees  the  ftctive 
mawifoatatiuii  of  his  Joaire;  and  at  ouec  niij^ars  to  his 
miud  the  thought  of  the  many  indii'ect  I'Bsults  to  himself  in 
relation  to  his  social  life,  and  to  tho  one  whom  he  loves, 
vhich  would  follow  such  suhmieeion  to  paseiou  as  this  strong 
instinct,  which  he  has  rcaiKtcd,  M'outd  demand ;  ami  the 
recognitiou  of  Ihege  resulw,  thus  emphasiiied,  will  serve  as  a 
check  upon  hiK  passion  ever  after.  ■ 

These  examples  are  authcieut  to  call  to  the  reader's  mind 
many  otheru,  which  will  lend  him  to  ayree  without  lieata- 
tion,  I  tldnk,  that  S(*L-1uHiDii,  removal  for  a  time  from  the 
turmoil  of  life,  which  involves  voluntary  reduction  of  tlie 
stimuli  to  individualistic  or  sexual  ttctiou;  and  rcfitraiat, 
which  involves  voluntary  repi-easioii  of  our  tendencies  to  any 
immediate  ruiiction :  that  Lobli  are  effective  in  bringing  us 
under  the  infiuenee  of  thoughts  and  impulsoa  wMch  ore  per- 
ttatcut  witliiu  us.  although  otUiu  uucmphatic  iu  conscious- 
ness ;  which  are  always  of  wider  than  individualistic  importy 
and  iu  many  caiics  have  marke<[  racial  Higni&cance. 


§  20.  It  appears  quite  clear,  then,  it  aeems  to  mtt,  tiiat 
voluntar>'  aechision  from  the  etimulations  of  our  complex 
and  active  life,  and  vuluntar}'  restraint  from  iudtvidunliHCic 
reaction,  will  both  tend  to  b9  effective  in  produciuj*  the 
very  emphasis  of  the  ethical  impulses  in  opposition  to  indi- 
vidualistic demands  which  we  have  concluded  to  be  necessary 
if  a  higher  development  of  the  sacial  organism  is  to  be 
reached.     And,  ae  we  have  already  said,  it  ia  nnttirally  eug- 
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that  if  there  exist  vitltin  iis  a  govenmig  instinct 
having  for  its  function  this  emphasis  of  the  ethical  impulses. 
aud  the  cnforfemeiit  of  the  orilur  of  impulHi-  elTiciBney  wliicli 
ature  hoz  established  witliiu  ub,  then  in  all  probability 
voluntorj-  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  such  voluntitrj' 
restraint  from  immediate  reaction  to  individualistic  demands, 
vill  lie  likely  to  appear  as  jiromineiik  expretviions  of  thig 
renuDg  instinct  for  which  vre  are  in  search. 


JJati 


Hov  can  utiy  cue  wlio  has  followed  our  troia  of  thought 

il  to  l»e  impressed  with  the  fact,  which  forces  itself  upon 

my  own  mind,  that  these  habits  of  occasional  seclusiou  and 

of  hourly  restraint  are  the  most  emphatiu  ex]>re33ions  of  our 

rcltgioiu  cxpcricnca  ? 

Tlie  leiuliug  seems  so  clear  that  I  Bhall,  without  further 

^introduction,  ask  the  reader  to  consider  with  me  the  eWdence 

^Htat  leads  lue  to  lielieve  tliat  religious  activitiea  are  the 

^■Bpreaaion  of  a  true  instiuct,  which  we  may  properly  speak 

of  an  the  n-lifd^uK  inHlinct ;  and  tbnt  the  function  of  this 

religious  iiistinet  in  the  development  of  our  race  is  to  briug 

about  the  Bubordination  of  the  individual  variant  influences, 

and  to  affect  the  emphasis  of  the  racial  infiuencea;  and  at 

the  same  time  to  enijihusiNe  within  un  Nature's  established 

of  instinct  Kliideiicy. 


CHAl'TEU   LX 


18    RBUGIOK   INSTINCnVB? 


§  1.  I  IMAGIXB  that  sorae  re&der  of  the  previous  chapter 
will  be  inolini-d  to  ask  what  wnrmnt  we  have  fiir  the 
assumption  that  religion  is  instinctive ;  what  renson  there  is 
to  beUcvu  that  uur  ruligiouB  activities  are  the  c.N[)reseion  of 
a  true  iustiuct.  It  will  be  wrell,  I  think,  to  consider  this 
point  with  some  care  before  we  proceed  farther  with  oor 
argument. 

if  an  appen)  bo  comtnoii -sense  be  of  any  value  we  do  not 
need  to  look  far  for  an  alTiruiaLioii  uf  the  hiHtinctive  natnre 
of  religioii.  I  find,  hy  questioiiing,  that  intcUigeot  people 
very  geDerally  reply  affirmatively  if  oakod  whether  they 
consider  religion  to  be  instinctive,  and  philoaopbic  writers' 
are  also  often  found  taking  the  same  position  ;  indeed  the 
lue  of  the  term  "  iustiuct"  in  relation  to  religious  activities 
in  eomiiKin  speech  is  so  asual  thot  there  can  be  no  doubt 
this  notion  is  generally  held,  even  though  the  implications 
involved  in  the  assertion  are  In  no  sense  realised.  Bui  we 
camiot  take  this  conimou-acn^e  view  without  ijuefitioii,  we 
must  examine  the  suhject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist 

As  we  have  already  seen  in   our  fonrtli  chapter,  our] 
■  Cr.  e.g.  Xmmu,  l»al«ffVM  PAibtophi^tm,  p.  88  £ 
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lostiucte  are  spriugs  of  sctJon  which  esiat  within  the 
ovgaDtsm :  our  iogtinct  actions  occur  because  we  are  or- 
ganisms, and  because  aa  orgEnisras  we  inherit  with  oar 
o^anic  strucLun;  habits  of  tictinn  which  Ivad  to  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends  whicli  have  aigiiificauce  for  the 
oigsoiam ;  and  we  inherit  th««e  habits  in  general  because 
oar  anoeetors  have  becuue  better  adapted  to  their  environ- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  recurrencu  uf  these  tcndcncicti 
to  act  iu  certuiu  sjieciTic  wajs  upuu  the  appeuraxicc  of  the 
appropriate  atunuli. 

Instinct  actions  are  tima  determined  Hrst  by  theJr  or- 
ation, and  especially  by  some  biological  end  which  this 
ition  server. 
I  shall  not  hope  in  this  chapter  to  establigh  the  point 
'tliat  the  actioiis  expresaive  of  reliyiims  feeling  are  organic  in 
ttieir  nature ;  the  proof  of  that  nill  appear  as  we  proceed 
with  this  particular  discuaaitm,  and  will  Iwcome  convincing, 
think,  befco^  we   conclude    thia    consideration   in    tlie 
'next  chapter:  nevertheless,  1  must  say  a  few  words  at  thi» 

Encture  in  i-ektion  to  this  subject. 
As  we  have  already  seen  we  usually  take  aa  examples 
typical  instiucte  tliose  {articular  intitiucte  which  express 
emselvcs  by  what  seem  to  us  to  be  invariable  actious 
curring  in  definitely  co-ordinated  relation  to  one  another, 
so  that  the  actions  appear  to  be  always  the  same,  and  to  be 
aroused  always  by  the  same  stuuulL 
^K    An  ejcamplo  of  sach  a  "tj'pical  inatinct"  we   find  in 
^^le  action  of  the  baby  alligator  which  rushes  with  open 
jaws   at  any  object   it   perceives   as   enemy  or  prey :    the 
tioDs  deteriuining  this  rushtug  and  attack  being  exhibited 
Iwaya  apparently  in  tlic  same  relation,  and  being  arouaed 
iways  by  the  same  dasaes  of  stimuli 

But  as  we  have  alao  seen,  the  definitenesa  and  the  in- 
Tariability  of  the  co-ordination  of  tliesti  actions  are  relative 
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dcliiiitcacas  and  roktive  iuvaiiability  onlj'.  This  bocaoM^ 
evident  when  it  was  uot«d  that  the  efBciency  of  many 
inRtiiicts  even  of  the  lower  types  depends  uprm  tlie  tn>iid,j 
of  the  activities  they  induce  even  where  there  is  a 
degree  of  vnriatioii  in  cintumstuiu'eti  of  stiniuLiLian,  or  il 
the  stimnK  thcmselvea,  and  consequently  in  the  reactions 
to  these  (Stimuli.  The  reader  will  i-emenilier  that  we  illus- 
trated this  frtct  by  recalling  to  his  mind  the  variations  of 
DctioQ  and  co-ordination  notud  in  tlic  young  chick  in  iU 
instinctive  search  for  food-snpply ;  the  general  end  being 
reflcheid  thratigli  slightly  varying  co-ordinations  nf  action. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  tliat  as  we  studied  inatincts 
of  a  liigher  type  wc  found  It^  dcfiuitencss  and  invnriabOity 
of  reaction,  and  a  marked  preponderance  of  cases  where  the 
guidance  nf  our  actions  in  thp  prodnction  of  certitin  ends  is 
attained  by  the  strengthening  of  trfndA  of  action  wlueh 
come  to  persist  through  many  ditTcrenccs  of  stiuiulution  and 
Ihrougli  many  variatiuns  of  reaction. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  instincts 
that  relfito  to  the  foundation  of  the  family,  which  act 
indirectly  Uirough  many  e;fforts  tending  to  the  accumulotioi^ 
of  food  or  property  by  the  man,  and  to  protective  care  of 
the  young  by  the  woman :  nobody  hesitates  to  speak  of  the 
paternal  instincts  nor  uf  the  maternal  instiuct&  It  was 
illustrated  again  by  reference  to  the  ethical  instincta  which 
tend  to  bring  tiboub  social  co-operation  and  social  consolida- 
tion, and  this  through  the  most  varied  uf  aetiuus  that  are 
often  apparently  guided  by  the  most  varied  of  conscious 
aims  vrliich  often  seem  to  the  actor  to  lead  in  any  direction 
rather  than  towards  the  racial  ends  we  believe  these  social 
instincts  subserve;  we  agreed  tlial  uo  one  should  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  patriotic  instincts,  or  of  the  benevolent 
instincts. 

Now  I  think  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  tltat  if  the 
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>vcriung  inBtiuct  for  wliicli  we  arc  seoi'cbiug  exist  at  oil 
it  is  likely  to  appear,  as  do  all  the  higher  instincts,  as  a 
moRt  general   trend   of  action  evidenced   in  many  diverse 

rns  of  activity  ;  and  such  are  our  religious  exiirtjaBions. 
It  is  evident  thai  whcu  we  uoin  cftrtniu  tictivitica  which 
sunaiac  may  relate  to  au  end  we  are  conaideriug,  wo 
need  not  conclude  that  they  are  not  of  an  instinctive  nature 
becnuse  wc  find  tlieir  Lrund  diilicull  tu  trac«  in  many  ways. 
I  am  in  complete  agi-cMiinent  vitb  rrofcssor  Morgan 
when  ho  cautions  us  that  instinct  actions  must  be  carefully 
aepfoated  from  those  actions  which  are  attached  to  them  by 
oocumulated  exporitaiice,  or  by  buitatiou,  or  by  "tradition"; 
nor  con  there  be  any  question  that  with  the  actions  we  are 
discuissing  Lliia  separntion  is  exceedingly  dithcult.  But  on 
Uie  other  hand  I  hold  that  even  in  casee  where  this  separa- 
tion is  inip«issible  in  many  diructiooa,  wo  are  nevertheless 
Itrarranted  in  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  true  instinct, 
Ipovidcd  vre  arc  able  to  discover  some  biological  end  which 
h  subserved  by  the  general  trend  of  a  series  of  varied 
activities. 

That  ve  are  able  to  discern  the  biological  end  which  ia 

snbserrod  by  the  ncUons  cxprcsNvo  of  the  reli^ous  feelings 

I  lisve  already  suggested.  •  The  hypotheaia  is  a  tentative 

one,  but  I  shall  hope  to  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  there 

^J8  much  to  be  said  iu  favoiix  of  its  correctness;  and  this  1 

^Hfaall  attempt  to  do  by  accumulation  of  evidence  which  will 

^Kiikhle  us  to  sift  away  much  that  is  extTaueous,  and  will 

^^lace  in    relief    the  important,    relatively  slable,  elements 

rhich  appear  in  all  the  varied  religious  expressions. 


§  3.  It  seems  to  oie  that  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
^Ute   instinctive   nature   of  religious    expression    lies   in    its 
tmiverwility  in  man. 

Obftervois  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  certain  savage 
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tribM,  teU  us  that  those  thus  cut  off  from  the  iuHuetices  of 
cinlisalion  find  diffieulty  in  grasping  any  of  the  oonoeptions 
which  we  ore  wont  t«  think  are  inhcrenlly  attached  to 
n;ligious  fmictiouitig.  But  even  if  we  gi-ant  the  facts,  1 
iruuld  bog  tho  reader  to  note  that  these  conceptions.  Chew 
bolicfa,  although  they  are  usunUy  attnclied  to  ttiis  functioning, 
are  not  of  its  essence :  in  very  many  cases  they  havej 
evidently  grown  up  titlcr  the  functioning  boa  become  well 
established,  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  actions  them- 
selves  in  terms  of  other  experience ;  evidently  if  these  un-i 
fortunates  have  I'eiuoined  uuiuBueuoed  by  those  stimuli  which 
nniTnally  call  the  religious  iitstinnt  into  activity,  we  nhould 
uot  expect  to  find  in  tlieni  these  conceptions  which  we  &m1 
in  others  who  have  been  stimulated  to  tliese  activities  from 
early  ctiildhood.  M 

It  may  indeed  be  trut;,  thuiff'tire,  as  wonic  obacircns  tell" 
us,  thai  there  are  certain  savages,  and  Miuie  small  pru[}ortion 
of  the  degraded  or  unfortunate  of  our  own  race,  who  show 
no  tcndcacica  to  rcUgious  exprcesiou,  and  who  con  formulntftfl 
QO  reli^oua  thought :  hut  so  far  as  this  is  true,^  it  is  prob- " 
ably  due  to  a  lack  of  the  conditionii  which  uKually  stimulate  ^ 
to  such  expreitsion;  and  we  surely  should  not  he  led  bffl 
this  fact,  so  far  us  it  is  a  fact,  to    pronounce  in   general 
agniust  the  existence  of  a  true  religious  instinct  in  man  by 
which   we   may  account  for    his   religious   expression  and 
impul&eB.     As  well   might  we  deny  the  existenoe  of  the 
maternal  instinct  because  we  tltid  human  mothers  who  eeem 
to  ho  lacking  entirely  in  tuutcruid  feeling;  or  well  deny  the 
exiateuce  of  patriotic  instiucts,  ur  of  bt-nevDleDt  iustinol:*. 


I  I  AgTM  viih  Wundt  that  tbo  mau  of  BTidonee  for  the  cxutonoe  of  trilx*  I 
that  liiT«  au  nlif^un,  colliuitoJ  e«i)«ciji11y  by  Sir  John  Lubboolc,  proros  only  | 
thnt  tlic  obwrven  u|mii  whose  aUt«inciiU  he  nlioa  [larlly  uicuit  Tcrjr  diffennt ' 
thinfp  hy  tho  wonl  "  lellj-iou,"  but  iiart)}'  alto  vrtn  net  markedly  «3cc<mAi1 
{b  tli«lr  mei«m[t[  tooi(pl»r#  tli«  unfaiailiit  world  of  MvageidsAi.     [Sllki^,jroi 
L  p.  40k  Bngtiib  tr»aBl3iiDD,  Tklcbusr,  tt  al.) 
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becBUsa  a  small  proportion  of  men  ore  cowards,  or  utterly 
selfish  and  craeL 

It  ia  perfecLly  true  of  course  that  the  masses  of  the 
eople  are  influenced  to  reii^^ious  cxprentiion  from  their  early 
childhood  by  habita  eujoiued  upon  them  by  those  who 
guide  tbcir  young  lives,  or  by  imitation  of  the  notions  of 
thoee  wbuin  they  fear  or  admire.  In  the  same  way,  as  we 
haTB  already  seen,  many  of  the  deferred  instincts  are  fostered 
U)d  encouraged  by  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  action  which 
rould  naturally  some  day  become  spontaneous.  The  playa 
of  childhomi  LcU  of  dutiua  of  niuturo  life,  and  ethical  habits 

^^rhich  are  not  natuml  to  children  are  forced  upon  those  of 

^Bender  years. 

^P  It  is  indeed  barely  possible  theoretically  that  if  a  child 
were  brought  up  without  any  religious  tnlluencus  whatever, 
ib  miglil  show  none  of  the  characteristic  religious  expressions  ; 
although  satinfaclory  ex]>eriment  in  this  direction  could 
scarcely  be  made,  for  the  simple  reason  that  religious  ex- 
pieerion  direct  or  indirect  ia  so  widespread  in  all  that  we 
see  and  bear  in  life,  that  it  would  be  all  but  iinpiwaihie  to 
moke  on  experiment  t>f  ihe  kind  mentioned  which  would 
be  conclusive.^ 

'  ErideoM  In  thl»  mnUcr  is  iliRlf.iiIt  to  finil,  hut  llie  c*v»  iiietiliaiird 
bel»*(  aMm  to  corroborate  tlie  view  taken  iLbnrr,  anil  iir*  gir«n  for  what  they 
■n  worth. 

A  fri«ud  of  nine  liaa  twin  daiighUm.  ImprwMiJ  iritli  llio  imporUiiM  of 
■Tuidini;  atUintita  tu  hn*  upon  nii<I«viloiivd  cliililrcii  cunci^ptionfi  wliicli 
tiny  MO  aol  iirupircil  lo  iip!>crc«iro,  the  raotbei  dnliboriiely  aimad  lo  avoiil 
■U  rvf«r*n<«  to  relijfiouii  mibjocta  In  llie  preiBiion  of  hei  giil»,  whikt  «li«  fell 
tiMt  tluiy  ««T«  tooroon^loappTuoinlo  theiil^iiiflciLQceof  rcItgiiMiaob»crTatii». 
Tli«y  were  Dot  tanKfat  to  iin»y,  nor  iliil  iiivy  kuow  tile  word  Uod.  At  sd  early 
■gr  tbcy  itera  |iUuid  with  n  few  etiicra  iu  n  amill  privalu  kimloriwUn  ctus, 
tha  Uaebtr  of  wtiicih  wait  nntimly  in  nynipatby  with  Ibe  mother  aiid  took 
poina  tc  earrjrnni  bcr  wialica  lu  ittforfDcn  Iu  tho  lucutinn  ofreligiouB  tubji^cta. 
Tbo  only  tafcgeation  ol  rellglona  iigaifiet,n<e  which,  to  Tat  u  can  |jo  known, 
k«y*  alTected  tliem  waa  iu  coBDovtloii  with  tli«  tinging  nf  a  prayer  aung 

wliiclitlielr  "HeaTtiily  Fftilier"  wn»  iDcntlciDDcl.  Afl«r  Ihuy  luil  iMjeti  in 
'ilia  clwu  about  a  yoar  ana  of  tliu  RirU  ujKin  going  Iq  bed  aslied  htr  mothor  if 
»b«ci>ti]<i  not  "»ay  a  little  pray«":  ocdi^wa*  Uiigbt  to  [n-ij,     Thootlier 
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But  evoQ  if  we  imagine  that  such  an  experiment  as  wa 
have  above  spoken  of  were  successfully  made,  even  if  «t 
suppose  that  a  child  wera  brought  up  without  being  affected 
b;  any  religiuus  liiUuences  wliatevL-r,  uud  thai  it  showed  no 
evideuce  of  the  rise  within  it  of  anything  rescmbUnx|a 
roligious  iostinct  by  the  exliibitiou  of  any  of  the  diaracter- 
istic  religious  expressioue ;  even  tlien  we  should  certaiiJy 
Dot  have  prciveil  that  religious  iictivities  ftn>  not  instiDclive: 
OS  well  might  we  attempt  to  prove  that  the  little  alligator 
has  no  institict  lending  it  to  snap  ot  itg  enemy,  by  expeii- 
muntitlly  cltuiiiiatiQg  from  its  euriroumeut  tlic  stimuli  which 
bring  the  instinct  into  evidence. 

As  a  tnnlter  of  fact  tlie  mark  of  the  exist^^nce  of  u 
instinct  within  us  is  not  the  appearance  in  all  men  of 
certuiit  iictivitiea,  but  rather  the  aptitude  for  tin;  pruductioD 
of  certain  co-ordinated  actions,  of  certain  trends  of  action, 
if  tJw-  appropriftlf  Rtimuhts  be  ffU'tn,  Arul  if  we  accept  such 
a  view  the  instinctive  nature  of  the  religious  force  within 
us  must  surely  be  grunted :  for  certainly  one  will  seatoely 
deny  that  civUised  laau  has  a  iiatimil  aptitude  towards 
religious  functioning,  which  is  brought  out  under  tlie  meet 
unezpeoted  circumntjmces,  upou  the  occurrence  of  tlie  most 
subtle  of  stimuli. 

I   (if  courve  do  not  pretend    tu   hold   that   all   of  the 

girl  itxprciiMx)  nci  doiir«  to  pntj  niilil  tamt  roantha  later.  In  the  lalier  ous 
the  child  nay  liavo  linluied  tli«  slstor  ;  bnt  this  liiMr'i  tint  wf^nMt,  xtttAvt 
the  drcuQiitADi-'M,  iiiJivAto*  lli«  vxiiterico  in  her  of  uu  spLitudu  for  Uio 
AcUritica  connected  with  ginycr  nliich  it  scciai  to  me  c&d  only  bo  kccounlcd 
forbjr  tbr  »uiiiiaMUi>n  lliit  nn  iu^tincliTo  force  within  lior  called  Tor  cxpreMlon 
in  (Iiii  ti)ii.nitijr  <A^an  thii  prpseutuliau  of  u  very  ttt'l!ctit«  ttimulua. 

I  biiT«  found  laothur  c>w  in  irbi«h  th«  mother,  vho  it  ■  wocoAn  of  nwrlwd 
iiit«lli>ctiiikL  ciutiiiatiou,  luu  »d(>pt«d  tho  iam«  coun«  iu  tJi*  l>riiigiiic  u)i  «f 
h«r  ijiiu^litpr,  wLo  U  »  very  Iirixhl  eirl  lu  tlii»  cam  llio  girl  bu  ahom  uo 
■Qch  marlccii  Mignx  of  ralipouK  «xj>reuii>ii  ui  wcr«  unlrA  in  tliitliretnM  cited  : 
but,  on  the  othor  hand,  the  luother  aaiuiva  ma  Ibat  tke  tudinftM  tritb  whieh 
Ihu  girl  netimiUtcd  tbv  lii);li<<r  t'Xig\oa%  coni'Cpli^iue  wbeo  tlivj  smv  bionfclit 
to  bor  att^utton,  has  canviiiccd  h«r  that  tti-e  ca|>acity  for  rrllgloua  actirily 
was  inborn  wilbin  llis  UauKhtcr,  iru  truly  inatiiiTliva  in  iti  nature. 
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ft  elaborate  religious  expressions  of  which  vre  slinll  treat  in 

^■ihe  next  chnpter  would  appear  in  the  hves  of  men  vho  liail 

^^  DO  traditioD  anct  no  example  given  ttiAm  by  thnsi;  iironnd 

1    them:  bul  1  do  think  that  the  uxistence  wiUiiu  us  of  uu 

L_  inherited  organised   aptitude  for   the  production    of  these 

^■Bxpreeaions  is  indieated  by  the  &ct  that,  nutwithstaiidiiig 

^nhat  the  activities  involved  arc  iu  geucrol  distostefitl  and 

^nppnrcntly  on  their  face  disiidvikDtagcouit  iu  themselves,  as 

^■I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  the  next  chapter  is  the  case. 

^Hievertlieless  they  atill  persist  in  the  race  nnil  seem  natural 

"  to  the  men  iu  whom  they  appear. 

(liven  the  slimulun  which  on  its  mental  side  involves 

the  perception  of  our  incapacity  lo  cope  with  the  problems 

of  life,  the  recognition  of  our  weakness,  the  feeling  of  doubt 

as  to  OUT  course  of  procedure,  Uien  immediately  appears  the 

I      general  nienUil  altitude  of  subiiiiKsion  and  di^[)end(!nM-  tiiid 

L     restraint  coincidently  with   the  religious  uxpressioiis  wliicb 

^■ire  shall  presently  study  in  detail. 

^M      Even  if  it  be  claimed  that  I  exagjierate  the  importance 

^■of  the  part  of  tlieae  activities  whirrh  is  due  to  instinct,  and 

I     understate  the  importance  of  the  |>arL  wiiich  it  acquired  as 

I      the  rentlt  of  life  experience,  nevertlieless  it  seems  to  me 

'      it  must  be  granted  that  some  inherited  instiuctive  tendency 

must  exi.^t  -n-iUiin  man  -which  is  made    tlie   basis   of  thi» 

elaboration  by  uoiiLiuued  imitation  of  these  special  customs 

and  habits  of  our  forofatliors,  for  otherwise  it  is  im|joesible 

to  comprehend  why  these  special  forms  of  activity  are  so 

persistently  imitated  by  rising  generations  when  other  forms 

of  octivity  an;  not  repeated. 

^P      But  if  even  tbia  be  held  to  be  an  over-statemunt  1  ihini; 

it  must  be  granted  at  least  that  we  probably  liave  before 

us  in  the  religious  activities  the  marks  of  an  instiuct  in  the 

making.     All  instincts  niii.st  have  been  foiiued  as  tlie  result 

of  the  acquisition  by  a  race  of  valuable  habits  of  action, 

ft     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 
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uid  if  vie  can  show,  u  I  shall  attempt  U>  show  to  the  aea 
chapter,  tliut  these  religious  hahiu  and  activities  are 
value  in  our  racial  life,  then  a  Btrong  preeumption  exists 
that  they  are  retained  in  the  race  because  of  this  value,  and 
tliat  thev  will  In  all  probability  liecotue  instinctive  in  the 
Hiture  if  it  Im  denied  tliat  they  are  iimtinctive  to-day :  if 
they  are  pci'Bist4?iit  and  arc  of  valuo  tiiey  will  probably 
evcQtuaUy  become  fixed  in  the  race,  tor  those  of  us  id 
whom  the  essential  tendencies  arise  spontaneously  will  be 
likely  to  win  in  the  struggle  against  Uiose  who  develop  the 
ftctivitiea  only  as  the  residt  of  imitdtiun  of  otJiera  whose , 
influcnuc  is  inx:gularly  I'l-lt, 

§  3.  Kei-u  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  recall  the  facfrj 
already  referred  to  in  the  second  section  of  this  cliapier,  vix,  ■ 
thab  the  govoming  instinct,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  ono 
which  would  be  appreciably  developed  in  man  only ;  for 
wt*  Vnow  of  no  race  of  auinials  in  which  the  ethical  impulses 
are  highly  develojwd,  and  none  in  which  the  tribal  life  \g 
noticeably  dependent  upon  the  subordination  of  other 
instiucte  to  social  instincts,  so  far  as  tbeae  lattci-  do  uxitsl 
in  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  corroboration  of  our  supposition, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  religious  activities,  so  far  as  wc 
know,  arc  dcvvluped  in  man  only.  It  is  true  that  certain 
attempts  have  been  made  to  tmce  evidence  of  fetich  worship 
in  thi>  htghiT  aniuials ; '  but  th«  actions  observed  are  all 
explicable  in  terms  of  surprise  and  the  fear  which  follows 
8urpru<o;  mid,  as  we  shall  prt-scutly  see,  although  tlto 
arousal  of  fear  may  possibly  have  led  in  the  beginning  to 
certain  primal  fyriiis  of  reliyimis  expression,  it  can  scarc4^y 
have  led  to  the  p^rsietciice  of  tlio  tendency  to  the  appear- 
ance of  religious  expression  in  its  many  modified  forms; 

*  C(.  Itl)m»e^  "Fatialiiatu  in  AiiiliiiJ»,"  Jl'ntarv,  xtU.  1S6>. 
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and  tliis  fact  of  persiBtence  is  after  all  the  matter  of  highest 
importHnce  in  our  consideration. 

BuL  furthermure,  nul  ouly  ilu  we  Giid  tliul  religious 
expression  is  Umit«d  to  man,  but  we  discovor,  as  we  ehould 
cipect  unJer  our  hypotJiesii,  tbut  it  variea  in  corrc-epondence 
to  tile  changes  in  man's  character;  that  it  is  devel(>{)ed  in 
its  most  complex  forms  wlieit;  man's  tribal  life  is  most 
complex.  If  religious  octiWties  be  the  expression  of  an 
instinct  nliicli  has  to  do  with  the  emphasis  of  impulses 
thab  are  important  for  the  development  of  social  life,  then 
surely  we  should  expeBt  jnst  what  we  tlniR  fintl,  viz.  that 
its  highest  developments  appear  in  general  in  those  races 
in  which  social  consolidation  is  must  Hilvanced ;  it  ftftems  to 
me  that  the  history-  of  our  race  proves  this  fact. 

Ill  is  indeed  true  that  religious  inspinilinn,  so  called,  has 
often  been,  aud  in  sLill,  gained  in  solitude ;  but  the  power 
of  a  religiuu  is  tested  by  it»  inlluence  upon  the  social  life 
of  the  oonunuuity  in  which  it  is  preached.  If  we  refer 
to  the  history  of  ancient  civilisations  we  find  the  complexity 
>f  their  reUgioiUi  conceptions  and  expressions  in  a  general 
ray  co-ordinate  with  ttie  complexity  of  their  social  fabric. 
In  our  own  day  the  nearest  approach  that  we  find  to  a 
without  religion  is  the  barbarian  of  the  icy  plain,  the 
negro  of  the  ileep  forest,  the  cannibal  of  the  desert 
island ;  and  with  all  the^e  low  t>'pe8  of  mankind  it  must  be 
a^^roed  that  sociul  life  uud  the  »ixHal  instincts  ore  nt  most 

tbui  embryonic.  Among  all  the  civilised  races,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  religious  expression  is  lound,  and  the  more  complex 
tbeir  sociftl  organisation,  the  more  prominent  become  the 
actions  of  religious  cxpi-ession  in  the  history  of  the  people. 


§  4.  Religious  activities  like  tlie  expressions  of  all  true 
['instincts  seem  often  to  be  spontaneously  developed  in  man. 
The  masses  of  mankind  ilo  not  have  to  be  argued  into  the 


I 
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expression  of  religious  feelings :  nither  is  it  tnie  that 
rationalistic  or  other  barriera  must  be  Taised  if  tre  are  Ut 
pittrent  tlic  expression  of  the  roUgiouB  force  thut  is  found 
in  men  in  varying  degree.  And  even  then,  however  fiilly 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  dictates  of  others,  or  be  led  bjr 
argument ;  however  much  we  under  sudi  influences  repreas 
our  religious  impulses,  they  still  exist  within  us,  calling 
wpon  U8  at  times  to  give  them  play,  and  forcing  themselves 
tf>  the  front  in  moments  of  weakness  or  despiiir.  The  most 
pronounced  of  atheiBts  aeldnm  fails  to  pray  in  the  fac6  ot 
terrible  danger  or  deep  sorrow. 

§  5.  I  wish  DOW  to  ky  especial  stress  upon  a  fact  which 
luuj  liocu  incidimtully  discusnud  in  what  hiis  preceded  this, 
but  which  is  usufiUy  htlle  appreciated;  upon  the  fact  that 
the  activities  involved  iu  nthgious  expression  must  bo  held 
Co  have  some  imp&rt  to  the  race,  must  have  some  biological 
function ;  and  that  this  is  triio  whether  we  agree  or  deny 
llrnt  a  religious  iusliiict  exisUi  within  us. 

Lot  lis  flBBume  in  the  first  place  that  a  religious  instinct 

cxiita  which,  broadly  speaking,  is  developed  In  all  of  inaii- 

kind,  then  evidently  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  M 

tlm  religinus  instinct  must  sulisi'rve  some  vuluable  function 

m  the  biological  duvelupment  of  the  human  race  :  for,  as  we 

have  80  of^ii  said  abovo,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  f 

conceive  how  any  instinct  can  have  ariaeu,  how  ib  con  hate 

Iwcmne  developed  and  elaboraled,  antl,  more  than  all,  how 

it  von  have  persisted  I^oni  generutiun  to  generation,  an  has 

this  religious  instinct  so  far  back  m  we  are  able  to  look 

into  the  Iiiatory  of  the  earliest  of  civilisu Lions,'  unless  it  bos 

fulfilled  some  function  of  value  in  the  development  of  the 

race. 

1  The  Ula  emrktioiu  In  M»o|KkUiniB  show  tu  Touains  «f  t«ii|Ji«  nul 
klUra  wliicU  onr  nrcli^vdUgUta  tol]  il»  {Tolxitly  <l»te  b^k  wmivurhen  tan 
MOO  to  Itt.OOOjwira, 
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f  It  u  of  courae  alwa^'s  possible,  as  we  have  seen  iii  our 
pievioua  argumeut,  tliat  certaui  habits  of  action  may  bave 
become  fixed  iu  our  race  whidi  havn  no  licaritig  whatever 
upon  the  peraistence  of  the  race ;  habits  which  are  iuherited 
because  they  belong  to  a  race  which  hns  come  to  persist  for 
KftSOUB  eutitely  unrelated  to  tlieee  habita:  but,  aa  1  bave 
also  argued  in  prcccdiog  chipters,  thifi  supposition  is  difficult 
sustain  in  relation  to  uuy  iustiiici  wtiicli  in  widespread 
d  persistent  in  a  race,  as  is  the  case  nith  the  religious 
ioBtinct  in  man.  And  on  tho  whole  we  are  compelled  to 
asBimiA  tJiat  there  is  little  probability  that  th«  religious 
instinct  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  (jienural  rule 
which  connects  instincts  vith  functioning  advantageous  to 
the  race  in  which  Uiey  a])])car. 

It  is  to  bo  further  noted  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
instincts  of  no  iiupurtance  may  be  i-etaincd  iu  uuimul  life 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  developed  co-oidinately 
ith  some  functionings  which  are  of  importance  to  the  race, 
as  "  by-producta "  so  to  speak ;  that  they  may  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  race,  and  in  fact  may  possibly  be  of  positive 
disadvantage,  and  may  be  retained  only  becaufic  they  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  existence  of  instincts  which 
are  of  very  great  advantage,  or  of  sufficient  advantage  at 
least  to  carry  the  burden  uf  the  neutral  or  disadvantageous 
runctjoning  of  tlie  co-ordinate  instinct.  This  is  of  course  a 
possible  hypotliuais  if  no  Wtter  one  will  serve- 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  for  instance,  by  my  friend 
Professor  Hoddc-r  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  an 
opponent  to  grant  that,  religious  activities  are  instinctive, 
d  yet  to  hold  that  they  are  allngether  disadvantageous 
to  man ;  tliat  tliey  persist  only  l»ecaiiae  tliey  have  grown  up 
in  oeoossar}'  connection  with  the  nsc  of  nian'.s  iuLclluctuul 
activity,  which  has  enabled  him  to  persist  notwithstnndiug 
the  diac  on  his  advance  determined  by  the  existence  of  the 
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religious  iniitiiici.  Altliough  I  think  tbis  a  poeeible  ai^^i- 
meDt,  it  aecma  to  me  to  Lu  one  which  strains  our  credoUtjr. 
For  in  the  first  place  wc  have  to  my  mind  little  evidence 
tliat  the  ^(iwth  of  reli^on  is  so  indisAolvbly  oonnecteil  with 
intellevtual  uctivity  as  the  hypothesis  assumes.  Tliero 
seem  to  he  no  apparent  reasons  why  the  beginnings  of 
LDtellectual  activity  shoiild  have  failed  to  appear  in  those 
early  pro^diiilorfl  of  iiinii  in  whom  Lhe  f^erm  uf  the  religious 
instinct  had  not  appeared,  and  in  that  case  the  race  in 
which  the  two  appeared  in  conjunction  would  have  been 
eliniiDiLted  if  religious  acti^ndes  had  been  disadvantageous. 

Furthermore,  tliere  is  a  gotxl  deal  of  evidenee  that  the 
rise  of  the  religious  actintiea  was  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
a|)eculntivc  inlellectuu.1  life ;  that  the  theories  of  the 
universe,  with  which  we  u&uaUy  associate  religion,  were 
adopted  in  great  iiieasHro  to  account  rationally  for  series  of 
religious  expressions  already  found  by  the  awakeoiog  man 
as  part  of  his  habit  of  life. 

Furthermore,  unless  we  are  able  to  show  in  animal  life 
a  goodly  nunil«'r  of  cases  of  similarly  corapUcjited  actirities 
which  axe  distinctly  disadvantageous,  and  wiiich  nevertheless 
have  peraisleti  in  Uie  race  in  which  they  npp<y»r  because 
they  are  necessarily  connected  nltli  the  existence  of  other 
habits  which  arc  sufficiently  advantageous  to  Ix^ar  the  burden 
of  the  disadvantageous  by-product,  then  such  an  byputhsBis 
as  that  which  Fi-ofessor  Hodder  suggests  as  possible  is  ren- 
dered difficult  of  Hcceplniice  in  consideration  of  the  very 
impartant  development  of  religious  activities.  Such  examples 
of  such  iuatiDcts  1  do  not  think  can  be  educed;  at  all 
oventa  not  in  sufficieat  number  to  weigh  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis.  Vurthermore,  tlie  hyj>othe.si8  is  rendered  far 
less  tenable  if  we  are  able  to  disfuver  any  signs  of  distinct 
lacial  advantage  connected  with  the  functioning  of  the 
instinct  under  conaidci-ation ;  and  before  I  complete  tbis 
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part  (rf  the  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  present  many 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  functiuiiin};  of  religious 
expression    tends    to   social   advance,  and   is  therefore   of 

B biological  advantage  ia  the  lumian  rncc. 
,      §  6.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  religious  activicies  are 
not  instinctive,  but  are  entirely  due  to  tradition  ami  t«  the 
^jmitatloa  of  the  example  of  others,  even  then  it  eeems  to 
^me  that  we  oru  compelled   to  as3un]!b  that   the  activities 
have  functional  import  iu  the  developinent  of  ihe  race. 
The  Bj;gameQt  in  the  prevnoutt  |wragraphs  applies  here  also 
^to  show  that  these  ver>'  complex  habitual  activities  can 
^nith  no  degree  oi  probability  Iw  h<:;Ul  to  be  cither  of  neutral 
^B|^ct  or  of  disHdvantage  to  the  race  in  which  they  pemst : 
constantly  recun-ent  as  they  am,  it  is  almost  certain   that 
they  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  race. 

To  compare  them  with  cerUtin  relatively  simple  activities. 

Hive  may  consider  the  activities  of  the  chick  in  relation  to 

^Uzinkil^  to  which  wo  have  referred  above.       In  this  case 

Bpfofessor  Lloyd   Morgan  claims   that  while  the  action  of 

swallowing  is  instinctive,  the  actions    antecedent  to  the 

Bwallowiug  arc  nut  instinctive,  but  are  the  leiiult  of  imita- 

Uon, — of  what  wg  may  call  ihi* "  traditions  "  of  the  raet? :  the 

^mother  hen  luibitually  teaches  tlie  chick  to  dip  its  bill  in 

^tbe   water.      But   the   biological  value  of   this    persistent 

"  tradition  "  is  sell'-cvident;    for   grunting   the  coiTCctness 

of  ProTesBor  Moi-gan's    position,  but   for  this  habit  uf  the 

mother  hen  and  the  imitation  by  ttie  cliick  the  little  birds 

would  die  uf  thirst;  and  this  value  is  shown  conclusively 

the  very  fact  thai  in  one  species  tif  birds  which  professor 

[organ  has  discovered,  where  the  mother  bird  has  acquired 

kbits  which  lead  it  to  desert  its  nest  be-fore  the  eggs  ars 

Itched,  there  the  chicks  which  have  had  no  aptitude  to  dip 

hill  in  the  water  have,  as  he  snnnises,  died  off,  and 
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the  pui-siatiiig  nicu  liua  nciiuireil  aa  a  cuiuplete  inAtiiict  tbe 
activities  wliicli  necessarily  precede  tbose  of  swallowing. 

I  ehiill  osstimc  in  wlint  follows  thitt  rclif^ioiis  activities 
are  the  expression  of  an  instinct,  but  my  aT^ument  aa  to 
the  biological  end  8wl)serve<l  will  hgld.  I  think,  even  if  we 
assume  ibat  these  uctivLiies,  so  oouiplex  and  no  perustenC 
in  tho  race,  are  wholly  due  to  "tradition"  and  imitstion. 

Taking  it  Ibr  grunted,  thon.  tliat  these  activitiee,  whether 
Iruly  inatinctivQ  or  not,  have  fnnctional  aigiiiScauce  in  tbe 
develcipment  of  the  race,  I  sha.ll  present  a  tentative 
hypothenis  as  to  tbe  nature  of  thiii  function.  This  hypothesis 
[  have  already  stated  bricHj,  and  I  tstiall  duvute  the  next 
chapter  to  an  attempt  to  show  in  detail  that  religions 
exprcKsionH,  of  ceremonial  or  of  other  Itinds,  wbilnt  on  tbe 
whole  of  littU>  &d\'itutHj;u  und  often  of  distinct  disadvantage 
to  individual  life,  arc  on  the  other  hand  ndvantagcoas  on 
the  whole  to  the  tribal  life  of  the  aocial  organism,  which  we 
believe  to  be  beginning  tn  develop.  I  shall  furtlier  attempt 
to  show  that  this  advantage  Rccnieii  throug;h  the  sub- 
ordination  of  the  individual  variant,  elemental,  influences 
witliin  UB.  and  the  emphasis  of  the  racial  influences ;  Uiis 
subonliiiation  and  emphasis  being  brought  about  by,  or  in 
neccssfiTj-  eonnoction  with,  the  habiw  of  action  wbieh  fonn 
the  expression  of  this  religious  instinc:t ;  we  being  able  thus 
to  account  for  the  persistence  of  these  habits  of  action, 
although  we  recognise,  as  I  liav«  just  said,  that  to  us  is 
individuals  they  are  apparently  at  times  of  disadvantage 
and  ordinarily  of  no  appreciable  value. 
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Sj  *?■.  Before  making  the  attempt  to  verity  the  hypothesis 
which  X  have  above  outlined,  I  must  iisk  the  reader  to  turn 
Ilia  attention  for  a  moment  in  another  direction,  ii.i  whidi 
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conceptions  will  maleriitlly  iiid  ud  ui  tliia  prooesa  of 

srificatiou. 

Notwithstanding  th»t  it   nmy   compel    me    to   ass^tiniP 

^^ertain  points  that  will  not  be  illustrated  fully  until  later,  1 

^friah  here  Co  make  some  attempt  to  account  for  the  prevalent 

notion  (hat  the  actioiis  expr«s»tve  of  the  religious  Iiutinct, 

or  resuliatit   therefrom,   arc  diclated  to   «b  in  some   very 

special  and  peculiar  way  by  aome  power  without  ourselves. 

For,  Bcoording  to  the  view  I  am  ahout  to  maintain,  the  value 

or  seclusion  from  the  Rttinulationn  of  active  life,  and  of 

voluntary  restraint  from  reaction   in  conucction  with  these 

stimulations  when  they  are  not  or  cannot  be  avoided,  and 

I     the  value  of  all  other  religions  expression  aa  well,  lieB  in 

^■^e   opportunity  tliat  is  given  to  nR   to  feel  the  force  of 

certain  persistent  impulses  loUhin  our  very  stives,  which  are 

of  little  individualistic  value,  but  which  have  great  racial 

significance.      If  this   he    true,  the  value   of   our  action 

^■ridently  cannot  be  due  to  our  obedience  to  a  cotniuaudcr 

without  ourselves.     It  is  deBiiable.  tlierefore,  to  endeavour 

to  gain  some  notion  of  the  basis  of  the  conception  tbat  these 

laioDt  impulaefl,  which  only  occaaioaally  become  pi-onunent 

within  us.  are  forced  upon  us  from  without 


1^  u  will  serve  our  purpose  best  at  the  start  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  form  in  which  tliis  emphasis  of 
the  later-formed  instincts  might  be  expected  to  present 
itself  to  oousoioiisuea& 

\i  the  orguincnt  which  has  preceded  this  be  correct,  if 
I  the  latur-fonncd  instincts  rulatin<;  to  social  lii'c  are  effective 
^bather  through  the  wide  geoeral  trend  of  the  activities  they 
^Bndace  than  through  the  forcetulnesH  or  quickness  of  reaction 
"■to  the  stimuli  which  call  them  out,  then  it  aeetns  clear  that 
Ihey  will  not  be  likely  to  force  tbemaclvus  upon  our  atten- 
tioD  as  the  impnbes  of  individualistic  siguiHcance,  and  those 
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relating  to  rcproducUon,  wiU  surely  do ;  for  these  latter  are 
called  into  existence  l)y  pi-eaeiitatioos  of  a  relatively  {wwerful 
notiirt;,  and  raust  in  most  cases  function  promptly  to  be  <rf  i 
MI- vice. 

But  whew,  for  any  reason,  an  appropriate  stimulation 
and  individualiBtic  reaction  are  abd6nt,  and  where  the 
instincts  relating  to  reproduction  are  not  called  out,  then  ■] 
the  tendency  to  net  in  uccoi-d  with  the  trend  determined  by 
the  social  iuBtiucts  must  necessarily  become  more  prominent, 
and  the  ethical  impulses  then  may  gain  strength  to  sway 
our  lives. 

Nuw  tile  primitive  man  in  whom  these  social  instincts 
are  just  begiuuinj;  to  develop  would  with  ditReuUy  have 
"ius  atttrntiou  turned  to  the  existence  of  the  impulses  the; 
determine,  cxc«pb  under  conditious  of  iDdividualistic  restraint 
which  arc  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  savage ;  !to  would 
thorefopB  with  difficulty  recostuHe  them  as  definite  irapul»e«, 
as  distinct  leadings ;  and  tliey  would  be  likely  first  to  gain 
marked  attuution  if  they  liiippened  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
hallucinations  which  would  startle  the  one  who  saw  tlie 
hallueiiiatnry  vision  or  heard  tlie  batluciuatory  voice,  and 
would  gain  power  with  him,  and  with  noighbours  to  whomfl 
he  told  his  talc,  because  of  the  myetenoue  moaner  of  their 
occurrence. 

T  wish  Co  ahnw  in  what  follows  that  in  all  probability 
we  gain  this  notion  of  the  exterior  origin  of  these  hi^r 
impulses  liccauise,  under  the  intlucncce  which  go  with 
religiouB  expression,  they  often  still  appear,  and  more  often 
in  the  past  have  ajipeared,  in  the  form  of  hulluciuatioua^  or 
in  forms  closely  related  thereto. 

Hallucinations,  as  my  reader  well  knowfi,  ore  those 
deceptive  perceptions  wldch  arise  in  our  minda  without  any 
such  stimulation  reaching  ua  from  the  environment  as  ia 
usually  necessary  in  order  to  bring  these  perceptions  into 
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istence.  The  ooe  experiencing  the  balludnation  seea 
rly,  for  itistancti,  sunifi  one  sitting  in  a  chair  near  hiiit, 
jh  mauy  oilier  wituMSses  tell  liini  tliat  the  chair  is 
)ty ;  if  no  otliers  arc  with  him  to  tell  him  of  his  decep- 
tion he  is  likely  to  believe  that  he  lias  eeeu  a  "  gliost."  Or 
perhaps  ho  hoars  his  name  called  when  all  others  in  the 
room  with  him  have  noticcfl  no  sound.     TheMC  are  iuBtonceB 

^^pf  hallucination  of  the  most  ordinary  type. 

^m      HaUiicinations  arc  catucd  by  the  abnormal  strcn^thenin]; 

Hsf  some  idea  within  the  man  to  so  great  an  extent  that  ha 
is  forced  to  l^elieve  that  the  stimnlations  from  tim  enviiY)!!- 
meDt  which  in  Iuh  exiierienee  (mve  iistially  produced  similar 
ideae   hare   in  thi$   case   also    reached   liis  sense  organs. 

Htndeed  in  some  extreme  ctuics  expert  obaervcrs  jire  led  to 
think  it  likely  that  a  stimulation  of  the  sense  organ  acliiatly 
does  aocomjMtny  liiilluci nations  *>\'  vivid  fnnu,  ;dtliou^h  in 
sach  cases  the  mental  state  is  aroused  by  action  witliin 
the  subject  and  not  hy  action  in  the  enWronmcnt. 

^^  We  know  that  huUtictnations  are  indicalive  of  morbid 
HCTToiM  conditions,  that  they  are  symptomatic  rtf  mental 
denmgement,  which  may  be  temporaiy  or  persistent;  but 
we  also  see  nowadays  that  they  are  easily  explicable  in 
terms  of  normal  mental  action ;  and  they  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  mysterious  by  the  nenrolqgist  nor  indeed  by 

^^^verage  biglily  educated  layuian. 

^V^  8.  There  is  a  special  consideration  which  also  leads 
^TM  to  see  why  these  hallucinations  must  have  hefln  excep- 
^tionally  impressive  among  primitive  men,  and  the  moss^'cs 
Jven  by  tliem  therefore  espdcially  cfTcetive  ;  and  why  they 
must  naturally  have  been  referred  to  influences  from  without 
the  man  impressed. 

In  the  early  days  of  man's  self>comiciouHuea3  there  is  no 
Kftooo  to  believe  that  these  liallucinations  would  be  thought 
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of  as  arisiiig  (torn  within  the  men  vlio  experienced  them ; 
ou  the  other  hand,  ic  i&  most  Datural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  hu  explaiued  a&  bein^  due  to  the  action  of  "  spirits," 
such  an  explanation  conforming  with  the  belief  current  in 
tliotio  early  timea  that  tlii>  air  and  tlie  objects  surrounding 
men  were  widely  populated  by  spirita'  which  to  ihe 
ordinary  man,  under  iikurI  circumstances,  were  invisible 
and  sileuL 

I  do  not  wish  to  mnko  too  mucli  of  the  animistic  tlieory 
so  called,  the    theory  which  deals  with  maix's  natural 
attribution  of  spirituid  life  to   inntjiniate   objects;    but    1 
think  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  yoiuig  of  our  own 
kind  have  n  tendency  to  such  attribution  which  they  find 
it  neccssaiy  to  out-grow.     My  own  daughter,  at  less  than 
five  years  of  age,  showed  very  clearly  to  me  hy  certain  M 
remarks  of  hers  that  slie  supposed  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  ■ 
bo  eelf-activG,  and    that  she  thi>u;^ht  they  produced    the 
wind  which  blow  on  her  face.     If  such  a  tendency  bo  ■ 
natural  to  the  young    to-day.   notwithstanding    the    many 
educational    induencca    which    work    to   suppre»a    it,  it  is 
highly  probublo  that  the   mind  of  the  savage  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  attributing  to  objects  around  him 
8onie   spiritual    power   like   the    force   felt   within  himself, 
which  he  recognised  as  leading  him  to  self-guided  movcjnenL  m 
In  fact  we  have  evidence  in  favoiur  of  tliis  contention  in  the  ■ 
exxBtcnco  of  many  forms  of  superstition,  remnant*  of  these 
time-hoQoured  beliefs,  among  our  own  educated  people,  in, 
the  stories  of  faii-y-lnnd   and   in   the  superstitious  fear  of. 
ghoats  and  of  spirits  that  are  supposed  to  appear  only  in, 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

'  It  ia  important  to  Ttmonibrr,  ta  Dr.  U.  M.  Stanley  liu  Mid  [AyDl*'] 
IdfftaU  XtvUur,  vol.  v.  No.  3],  tlisl  whit  'ne  rxW  "apirils"  wcrn  inconr<iv«hla 
hj  pimiHn  mfin,  and  am  Miti&lly  lo  bj  H\ij;fti  to-fiay,  who  look  upon  what 
w«  tip«ulL  of  ID  tli«  »[>irit  world  u  iiiikK-  uy  of  rf«I  pkTsloal  iadiridtuJa  of 
tllfferent  form  from  tiicmaelvw,  and  jvt  iti  tiome  Te«[>t«U  like  themaelTM, 
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This  animistic  theory  had  doubtless  become  much  um- 
filinBised  in  the  mind  of  tlic  mora  LhoughtTiil  of  men  in 
earlj  ilaj-s,  from  tlic  fact  thai  it  furnished  a  very  simple 
explaualiou  of  the  dreams  that  occur  durin<T  Donnal  sleep, 
and  of  the  speech  and  nction  of  BODinambiUists,  and  fm&lly, 
vhat  intei'osta  us  especiallir  here,  of  the  actions  of  those 
■who  pa«acd  through  tmnce  state's,  uiid  uf  the  stuiemcnts  of 
the  entiiinced  as  to  what  tbey  saw  aud  heard  while  in  the 
trance-  for  these  phenomena  all  seemed  to  point  to  a 
temporary  displaoemeut  from  llie  body  of  the  B^>int  that 
WHS  supposed  to  dwell  within  it  during  waking  life,  and 
tvld  at  the  same  time  of  stmnge  spirits  that  took  possession 
of  the  person  of  him  who  hfid  fiillen  into  the  trance,  and 
uyateriouft  iiHsioDs,  hut  eA[iecially  of  voices,  that  spoke  to 

through  the  dreanie-r. 

Then  again  it  not  infrequently  hupi>ened,  tut  it  occu" 
sionally  happens  with  us  in  our  own  day,  that  the  occurrences 
depicted  ill  the  dreams  really  came  to  pn&s  lutcr ;  auggcstions 
were  given  of  the  presence  of  diseases  which  really  existed 
although  they  bad  been  unsuspected,  Imi  winch  praseiitly 
manife«t«d  themeeLvee  ;  notions  of  dangers  which  were  real 
ml  avoidable,  suggeetions  of  advantageous  actions  which 
followed    with   good    result,   came    to   the  dreamer 

ply  Ijecaiise  they  could  not  (jccur  distinctly  hi  the  man's 
Donsoiousness  during  the  distractions  and  vivid  conacious- 
nesB  of  waking  life. 

We  know  that  these  dreams,  and  the  hallucinations  that 
were  so  closely  related  to  them,  were  due  to  bodily  or  biiiin 
reactions  of  a  kind  that  corresponded  with  no  distinctive 
meotttl  states  that  could  be  abtcaded  to  in  waking  life ; 
sach  reactions  as   are  coincident  with  our  cxperitmce  in 

r ordinary  dreams,  but  especially  in  the  states  allied  to  wliat 

re  call  nightmare, — states  which  have  in  later  days  found 

80  many  illustrations  in  the  phenomena  of  automatic  writing 
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luiil  the  like,  and  in  those  thoughts  and  actions  which  ate 
attributed  to  u  mib-liniinal  conacionsnwts.  H 

We  to-day  realise  that  tho  voicuK  »ud  viaions  uf  drmm 
lift!  are  closely  rclmtetl  to  our  nt^nnal  wokLug  eoDsciousuesa, 
being  but  ekboratimie  of  revivals  of  the  post,  and  of. 
imaginatio)i.s  o{  tho  future;  and  that  they  develop  eometimefl 
AS  tliey  do  in  uoriijal  uouficioiiBuiiss  w«  acrlviiuw ledge  in  the 
fact  tlmt  our  &vory-dny  reverie  trains  of  waking  life  are 
often  spoken  of  a&  "day-dreams."  That  tliuy  eometimea 
develop  In  aucb  form  a^  would  not  ntituraUy  appear  in 
normal  states  of  conaciouHDess  does  not  prevent  our  rooog- 
nition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  images 
present  to  us  in  waking  life  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  show 
that  these  phenomena  are  not  far  separated  flroiu  tlie  occur* 
rences  "f  immial  jwyehic  emlwiica 

III  oiu-  highly  olabortited  life  the  visions  and  voices  of 
the  drcuuilaud  which  impress  the  Jess  developed  man  are 
less  emphasised  than  are  other  allied  results  of  active 
mental  life  whicti  arise  during  our  sleep.  We  awaken 
with  tlie  iveognised  solution  of  a  problem  that  hag  worried 
us  during  tltc  days  postj  wc  feci  that  the  solution  lias  been 
due  to  nothing  that  we  can  connect  with  our  present  ega 
In  olden  limes  we  would  have  thought  wo  Imd  heen  given 
the  answer  by  the  God  whom  we  especially  worshipped,  or 
by  our  pati-on  saint:  nowadays  we  say  iliat  the  solution 
was  reached  by  what  is  called  "  unconscious  cerebra- 
Uon." 

But  we  also  recognlso  that  what  is  pmecically  the  same 
psychic  phenomenon  is  found  in  nonnal  wakiii<;  life  where 
we  discover  suddenly  tliu  hidden  meaning  of  some  set  of 
facts  over  wliich  wo  have  been  pondering  for  years.'     As  a 

■  A  w<lMiD')n-n  enmpla  of  tkl*  utioii  iu  v^kin;;  life  it  given  in  lli«  ili*- 
C0T«ry  l>x  Hatnilton  cf  th«  {iriiici|>la  uf  QimtPrniotii,  wliQat  one  Uu;  lie  vu 
CKwdiig  Hbnt  la  now  ralla]  ili«  "Qiutcniloti  Ilriiljtt." 
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nuilter  of  fact  this  form  of  quasi-"  revelation,"  which  by 
it  people  is  regarded  lu  extrsordiDarj',  is  more  cominonl.T 
icnced  than  it  is  generally  Kupiiosed  Ui  be,ati  will  appear 
Mfill  but  look  for  it  ill  our  lives,  although  it  is  sfldom 
emphatic  enough  to  be  noted  by  the  common  mortal. 

Bui  grautiDg  alt  these  facts  so  familiar  to  ua  in  tbeae 
lyB,  it  certainly  \s  noL  siurpming  Lhitt  theiic  dreams  CAiue 
be  tliought  of  as  duo  lo  influences  from  without,  aud 
were  aupposed  to  have  piopbctic  significdoce ;  and  that  the 
hiillucinntionft  of  voice  and  of  vision,  in  the  shape  of 
symbols  or  gods  or  ghoKt^.  that  occun'ed  from  one  c«iise  or 
another,  were  tliuuglil  to  have  a  cummou  origin  with  the 
voices  and  visions  of  dreamland,  and  to  have  especial 
prophclic  im|H)rLttiice. 
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§  9.  At  this  ]U)iDt  let  uk  <!(uiKidor  mura  fully  the  ctnim 
that  the  conditions  under  which  hnllucinations  are  produced 
aie  conditions  that  would  be  Ukely  to  bring  into  prDinincnce 
the  impulses  of  wider  significance,  for  the  very  reason  tliat 
they  tend  lo  pnicluile  ruspoime  to  titimuli  which  under 
normal  conditions  wonld  give  rise  to  individualistic  re- 
actione. 

lu  extreme  states  of  hallucinatory  impression  the  cue 
fbo  is  impressed  falls  into  what  we  know  jw  a  irance  slnte. 
In  trance  otates  some  or  all  of  tho  senses  which  bring  to  ua 
oar  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  arc  usually  benumbed : 
the  person  "  stares  at  vacancy  "  perhaps,  or  pays  uo  attention 
whatever  to  his  or  her  suiTuundiags,  and  in  general  shows 
«  total  laek  of  that  power  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon 
the  outer  world  at  largo  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  per- 

iieption  of  those  objective  conditions  in  the  euvironuient 
which  lead  to  Individ unliBtlc  reactions.  The  one  who  per- 
ceives the  hallucination  may  indeed  fall  into  a  state  which 
is  so  morbid  as  to  be  indisiinguislmblc  from  catalepsy. 
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M'here  the  halluciDatioQ  is  nob  accompanied  bj  sac 
morbid  conditiotiB  we  nevertheless  hnve  of  necessity  h 
repreesion  of  reaction  t<i  environmental  stimuli,  a  concen- 
tration of  thought,  u[iOD  states  of  purely  eubjective  origin : 
how  else  can  we  explain  tbe  higher  emphasiH  of  tboao 
gubjective  states,  the  deceptive  peixieptions,  which  are  not' 
stimnlated  from  without  ua,  and  which,  iwij-oholopcallv 
speaking,  make  tlic  essence  of  the  hull uci nations  we  ard 
considering  ? 

If  under  conditions  which  prodnce  hallucinations  the 
tondenciee  to  individualistic  reaction  are  reduced,  then  it  is 
feirly  clear,  in  accordance  with  oiirni-gnment  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  in  thcsL-  stJitea  the  non-indivi(hiali8lic  but 
more  broadly  pei-sistcnt  impulses  will  be  enforced,  and  will 
he  linble  to  be  emphasised.  And  it  is  most  natural  that 
these  hallucinations  should  in  large  measure  have  to  do 
either  with  (I)  thoHc  instincts  which  relate  to  the  per* 
sistence  of  the  species;  or  more  especially  with  (2)  those 
tribal  instincts  which  prodnce  within  U8  tlie  distinctly 
ethical  impulses  which  are  principally  emphnsiscxl  in 
religious  leaching ;  or  with  (3)  conceptions  of  duty  iu 
reference  to  the«e  instincts,  or  religious  customs  that  have 
become  prominent  because  they  have  fostered  these 
inatiiicts. 

We  find  this  snggeiition  veriiied  if  we  study,  for  instance, 
the  visions  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which 
are  especially  appropriate  here  because  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  hare  rcU^ious  significauc&  _ 

We  note  (1)  abundant  instances  of  such  visions  which  f 
refer  tu  the  uistincta  that  relate  to  the  persistence  of  tbe 
speciea       Abram    is   represenled   as  having   many  visions  ■ 
which  taught  him  that  be  was  to  bo  the  father  of  great  ' 
nations,  whilst  yet  his  wife  was  childless,  and  he  an  old 
man,  she  an  old  woman.     Isaac  too  had  visions  in  whicli 
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be  was  told  that  Iii»  seed  sliatiltl  imiUiply  ii^  the  Atara  of 
heaven.  Jacob  also  Iwfore  be  had  bi^tlKii  ehililren  saw 
the  ladder  open  to  heaven,  and  heard  tlic  voice  telliny  of 
the  great  race  of  which  he  was  to  l>e  the  Father ;  and  a;^m 
at  tlie  time  when  his  iiaitie  was  changed  t^i  Inruel  did  he 
hear  the  same  nieHnage. 

Of  those  visioaH  or  voioes  (2)  which  relate  dir&ctly  to 
lie  strcitgthcatng  of  the  ethical  iiupulses,  which  we  have 
£D  to  have  special  social  ioiport,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
I'lrision  and  atiral  commiind  whii^h  we  are  tjiiight  wan 
fed  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sluui,  at  which  tima  it  is 
generally  believed  he  hod  given  to  him  the  famous  ten  com- 
toandnacnts  which  have  been  of  such  pre-eminent  importance 
in  the  ethical  regeneration  of  men,  Samuel  again  is  "  called  " 
to  protest  againiit  the  immnmhty  of  the  sotiH  of  EIL  The 
visioiu  of  Jeremiah,  of  Ezckicl,  ef  Daniel,  of  Zechurioh, 
were  all  followed  by  commauda,  coming  oa  these  prophets 
thought  from  without  iheiiiselves.  urging  them  to  lay  aside 
individual  fear,  and  to  preach  of  the  ills  which  mitflt  result 
from  the  sins  of  the  people  against  the  higher  code  of 
social  monility.  Jonah  in  his  first  vision  leanis  thu  same 
tesaoD ;  in  his  second  vision  he  is  taught  to  sink  his  iudiW- 
dualistic  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  prophecy,  and 
leAraa  a  social  lesson  of  pity  and  sympathy  with  tlioee 
whom  he  had  cursed,  but  who  had  repented. 

Turning  now  (3)  to  the  couaidenttion  of    those  hallu- 

feinatioos  that  relate  to  concttpttons  of  duty  having  indirect 
rafere&oe  to  the  nou-iudividualistic  instincts,  we  find  the 
Bune  oonroboration  of  our  hyptithcMts. 

tThe  legend  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  evidently  tells 
of  barbaric  custom  that  led  to  the  sacritiee  of  the  Brst-boiti 
BOIL  But  io  the  message,  which  Abraham  felt  he  gained 
frmn  wilhoub,  wc  find  record  of  the  forcible  breaking  upon 
>f  the  thought,  perhaps  only  dimly  grasped,  that 
u 
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tbe  flfUJiifice  of  bis  beloved  son,  alLhoiigh  demanded  hy  time-fl 
honoured  custom,  slued  in  oppoBltiou  to  wide -reaching 
iiDputae«  vhlch  gaidcd  his  Ufc ;  moreover  that  such  sacri* 
fice  could  uot  in  itaelf  be  of  value  to  God  as  he  oonceivei 
him ;  that  it  must  be  symbolic;  that  all  the  value  of  this. 
sacrifice  for  hinittelf  at  least  cotild  W  obtained  witlinut  tha 
loss  of  his  chi^risbcd  heir,  by  the  eubetitutiou  of  the  ram 
from  tbc  Hock, 

Elijah  listens  to  the  wind  and  to  the  earthquake,  and 
sees  the  blnsting  fire,  and  then  bcnrs  a  "  still  small  voice  " 
bidding  him  to  lay  aside  his  personal  fear,  to  forget  hia 
chiigriii  at  bis  upiuLrtnt  tack  uf  success,  and  to  take  up  Llie 
duty  wliich  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  immorality 
encoumged  by  Ahab. 

In  the  Nev  Testament  we  find  recorded  a  vision  appear- 
ing to  St.  Peter  which  taught  him  to  call  nothing  common 
or  unclean.  This  gives  us  a  case,  quite  in  line  with  our 
argument,  where  an  nc^idcntal  variation  had  setttod  into  a 
habit  of  a  people,  and  had  almost  suppressed  in  them  tba 
da!pcr  iriBtincUi  which  should  have  led  them  to  a  recog- 
nition of  social  brotherhood.  It  re(iuired  a  startling  hallu- 
cinatory enforcement  of  the  innate  social  instincts  opposed 
to  this  custom  -  fixed  indi\idualism  to  bring  £t.  Poter  to 
aee  the  ern>r  whicli  had  crept  into  the  life  of  his  people 

There  arc  visions  recorded  in  the  same  scriptures  which 
relate  to  individual  effectiveness ;  but  these  are  relatively 
few  in  number. 


It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  of  all  these  records  ol 
sappoaed  visions  and  aural  messages,  that  they  are  correct 
descriptions  of  actual  occurrences  to  actual  men ;  but  even 
if  they  should  be  shown  to  be  purely  mythical,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  at  least  be  well  claimed  that  they  could  not 
have  persisted  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  from  which 
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riey  were  derived  imless  they  had  liatl  some  foundation  in 
act,  and  especially  unless  they  had  been  in  accord  with  tlie 
TepeaCec)  experience  or  the  men  who  Lad  handed  tb«m  dowu 
from  gcnuratioi)  to  gencmtion. 

I  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  it  cannot  be  clttimed  that  all 
liallaci nations  occasion  emphasis  of  the  Inter^fonned  and 
higher  impulses ;  for  hallucinations  are  morbid  phenomena 
and  naturally  appear  persifltently  in  neuratic  patieoUi. 
Still  till  theae  examples,  to  ,  which  many  more  mighl  be 
added,  even  though  tlioy  be  shown  to  have  had  varying 
gignificanco  other  than  that  emphasised  here,  neverthclesa 
at  least  indicate  clearly  that,  average  men.  conaideruig  their 
TD  experience  of  life,  have  found,  and  still  find,  themselves 
to  accept  the  facts  which  we  expresu  when  we  say 
the  hallucinatory  command,  m  it  commonly  occur«, 
leMla  in  general  to  ihi;  suppression  of  iudividuolistic  im* 
polseB,  and  to  the  sirengtheidng  of  those  that  have  broader 
racial  significance. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  processes  above  considered 
are  not  far  removed  from  llio»e  brought  to  our  attention  in 
many  of  the  trance  states  that  "  spiiitualistic  "  and  hypnotic 
experienceft  call  to  our  notice  tO'ilay ;  and  it  is  to  be  re> 
marked  that  the  so-called  "spiritualistic"  messu^^  aa 
receivctl  by  aerious  people,  when  they  are  not  wholly 
ffrivolous,  moat  often  relate  to  ethical  matters,  or  to 
religioTis  mystoriea. 


'  §  10.  But  clearly  if  our  ariguraent  be  valid,  it  ia  to  be 
expected  also  that  these  hallucinatory  messages  may  relate 
not  only  tu  those  sfiecial  instincts  of  social  significance 
whiob  wc  have  been  considering,  and  which  are  usually 
connected  in  our  minds  with  religious  observance,  but  also 
to  all  of  the  instincts  which  have  social  import.  Not  only 
should  we  expect  them  to  sjieak  with  force  agninst  murder, 
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and  theft,  and  adiilterjr,  and  in  favour  oF  sjrmpaihy  and 
benu%'(>lence,  but  we  should  also  expect  upon  occasion  u> 
find  ifie  voice  or  the  %'ieion  dictatiBg  patriotic  action,  and 
viiipluusmiiig  tliu  iirt'iinpulse»  which  relate  Icia  directly,  hut 
none  the  \em  surely,  to  social  conaoUdatiou. 

And  when  my  reader  considers  the  subject  he  will  at 
once  rejilise  the  ftwt,  which  is  not  in  general  sufficiently 
appreciated,  that  these  risious  and  voices  are  not  restricted 
to  the  rcalinx  uf  those  clhical  instincts  with  which  mainly 
religion  nowadays  is  very  generally  thought  to  deal;  but 
that  they  are  also  vouchsafed  to  enthusiasts  in  whom  these 
other  social  traits  are  developed.  Seclusiou,  fasting,  the 
eniphasiH  uf  a  jtcrsisLcnt  idea,  will  bring  the  voice  of  hia 
God  to  the  religions  devotee ;  but  as  well  will  they  ^ve  tho 
vision  and  the  voice  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  to 
Cideon  at  the  wine-press,  to  Joan  d'Arc,  leading  each  of 
them  tit  patriotic  fervonr;  and  as  well  gain  the  guidance  of 
the  muse  for  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  leading  each 
to  artistic  accomplishment.  It  is  said  of  Puvjs  de  Cbavannes, 
who  has  given  to  the  world  the  decoration  of  the  largei  hall 
in  the  Sorboune  in  Paris,  that  before  he  began  his  work  he 
spent  days  amidst  the  scaffoldings,  merely  contemplating 
the  wall  surface  ujwn  which  he  was  to  work,  and  he  toJls 
his  friends  that  before  lie  toucliud  his  brush  hu  aaw  clearly 
before  him  the  decoration,  exactly  as  we  see  it  on  the  wall 
to-day.  This  vision  was  surely  not  far  from  what  a  specialist 
in  nervous  diseases  would  call  an  hallucination. 


I 
I 
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§  11.  I  think  few  wUI  deny  that  the  conditions  which 
religions  activities  imply,  in  their  extreme  forms,  are  coudacire 
to  the  production  of  hallucination ;  a  fact  wliich  will  bo 
fully  illustrated  as  we  proceed.  The  involuntary  separation 
of  a  man  from  his  fellows,  which  was  common  in  nomadic 
life,  the  compulsory  fasting  which  often  accompanied  this 
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separation,  and  the  concentration  of  thought  upon  certain 
persistent  ideas  which  would  niituraUy  follow,  are  all  occoT' 

Iiences  wliich  we  now  recognise  as  liable  to  £0117  a  naturally 
healthy  mental  life  over  into  the  realms  of  hallucination. 
We  ore  thus  able,  therefore,  to  accuuut  for  tlie  many 
persistent  belieis  in  the  actual  visual  or  aural  guidance  of 
the  religious  leaders  who  have  arisen  amirngst  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  wildepuess.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  leaders 
doubtless  did  in  many  cases  hear  hallucinatory  voices,  and 
Milid  see  hallucinatory  visions,  and  th^  themselves,  under- 
standing these  experiences  to  be  the  marks  of  guidance  from 
without  by  »  higher  power,  preached  cjuite  honestly  of  their 
own  prophetic  "  calling." 
H  Similar  separations  from  the  world,  accompanied  with 
Costing  and  pai-ai«tent  attention  to  some  one  idea,  separations 
not  the  result  of  chance  imiktinn  bul  brought  about  by 
Tolontftry  action,  are  characteriatic  marks  of  the  lives  of  the 
religious  hcnnits  and  ascetics  who  abounded  in  the  days  of 

(old,  and  who  are  atill  found  in  large  numbers  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  principally  in  the  Fast,  but  in  no  small 
number  even  in  the  midst  of  our  western  civilisation;  men 
who  have  proclaimed  and  still  do  proclaim,  and  I  believe 

I  with  perfect  honesty,  that  leadership  ia  guaranteed  to  them 
by  voices  and  visions  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them 
Uid  to  them  alone. 
The  close  relation  of  these  "  visions  "  and  "  voices  "  of 
nUgiooB  inspiration  Lo  morbid  mental  life  has  been  clearly 
grasped  by  a  thinker  so  far  seporated  from  our  mudern 
scienti&c  thought  as  was  Emerson. 
In  his  essay  "  The  Over-Soul "  he  teaches  us  that  "  A 
certain  tendency  to  insanity  Iihm  always  attended  the  npening 
of  the  religious  aeuHe  in  men,  as  if  they  had  been  '  blajiUfd 
with  excess  of  light."  The  trances  of  Socmtes,  the  '  union ' 
[of  Plolinus,  the  vision  of  Porphyry,  the  couvei-sion  of  Paul, 
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tlie  aurrjni  of  Btlaueu.  tlie  convulsions  of  George  Fox  and 
bis  Quakers,  the  iUiiinination  of  Swedenborg  are  of  thia  kind. 
Whnt  was  in  the  case  of  these  remarkable  persona  &  ravish- 
ment has,  in  innumerable  instances  in  common  life,  been 
extiiliited  iii  less  striking  maimer.  Everj'vrhere  the  hisU>r}'' 
of  religion  betrays  a  tendency  to  entliusiflsm.  The  rapture 
of  the  Moravian  and  Quictist :  the  opening  of  the  intcnuil 
sense  of  the  Word,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church ;  the  rfvirat  of  the  Calvinititic  Churches ;  the 
exjKTteiices  of  the  Methodists,  are  the  varying  forms  of 
thftt  shudder  of  awe  and  delight  with  which  the  individoal 
soul  always  mingles  with  the  universal  souL" 

It  is  surely  nut  suqirising  that,  when  this  illomination 
from  within  occurred  lu  a  semidialluciualory  way,  the  person 
to  whom  the  vision  had  been  granted  should  attribute  it  to 
an  influence  from  without.  We  can  underataud  whence 
arose  the  notions  of  the  muse  who  incites  the  poet,  of  the 
vision  that  is  given  to  the  sculptor,  of  the  demon  ot  a  Socrates. 
Furthennore,  we  can  underatand  how  it  happens  that  this 
thuughi  of  u  voice  coming  to  us  from  without  has  an  abiding 
significance  for  ua  even  to  this  day  ;  for  where  the  processes, 
which  when  carried  to  extremes  produce  hallucinations,  are 
not  carried  to  extremes,  mental  states  similar  to  those 
(icconipaiiyiiig  hallucination  would  obtain ;  and  these  closely 
allied  mental  states  would  be  closely  related  by  the  one  who 
had  once  exj>erieuced  lialluciuation  to  the  more  startling 
occurrence.  It  thus  appears  not  at  all  obscure  why  it  has 
become  coramon  custom  to  speak  of  our  conaciousneas  of  the 
pressure  of  our  impulses  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from 
without  speiiking  within  us  and  guiding  our  li\-es.  There  is 
no  more  general  and  beautiful  fiction  thau  that  which  tells 
us  of  the  "stili  small  voice  of  conscience.'"  It  will  be  eon- 
Tcttient  to  use  this  metaphor  from  time  to  time,  aud  I  am 
euro  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  so  doing. 
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L§  1.  Ix  the  chapters  ttial  have  preceded  this  Lhc  reader 
rill  remember  that  we  fmind  ouTBplves  led  to  note  that 
there  are  many  influences  ia  oitr  complex  Bocial  life  which, 
if  uurealr&ined,  tend  to  produce  au  over -emphasis  of 
vitriance  from  typical  forms  of  Hction,  and  to  subvert  the 
Her  of  tnstiucC  eSlciency  which  has  beeu  formed  iu 
j.«jid  which  we  judge,  must  be  of  value  to  our  race  in  its 
gle  for  supreniacy.  This  auggeated  that  it  would  be 
of  advantage  tu  our  riLCir  if  ihctv  should  dt-vcitop  williin  ua 
a  govermng  instiact  fuuctiouiug  to  prevent  this  over- 
emphasis  and  this  aubvcrsion,  nnd  led  us  to  look  for  some 
,  sigUB  of  the  existence  of  auch  a  governing  instinct. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  thia  M-^iirch  tlic  fact  viiia  forced 

ipoa  OS  that  some  of  the   most  characteristic  activities 

'connected    with    the  expression    of    our   religious  feelings 

.must  tend  to  produce  the  very  results  that  our  governing 

[instinct  if  exL-^teut   would   it«telf  tend   to   produce.     This 

ua  to  ask  whether  religious  activities  are  to  be  cUsseil 

pjiutiDCCive ;    and,    finding    evidence    that     they    must 

ibly  be  so  classed,  the  hj-pothcais  already  stated  was 

Dalurally  suggested — viz.  that  the  function  of  the  activities 

expressive  of  the  religious  instinct  is  to  emphasise  within 
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as  instinot  tu  general  and  to  Riiboi-diruitc  variance ;  to 
slrengtheu  th«  iiistiiicU  of  aoeial  iufiuence  aud  to  subor- 
ilinate  those  tlint  are  lees  Iroatl  in  their  inHiience  although 
occuHiumilly  more  ]H»werfully  clevelcijied ;  Ut  (ntalilUh  a 
certain  order  of  iinpulBc  cfBcicnoy  which  would  k'ud  to 
bring  those  instincts  that  are  of  iudividiuilistic  import  into 
sultjectioii,  under  certain  condition^  to  those  that  function 
in  relation  to  the  persiKtence  of  the  specit'a;  and  to  bring 
both  of  these  dasees  of  instincts,  in  gfucra),  inio  subjection 
to  the  instincta  that  have  social  import.  H 

Tliii*  lij"i)olhi;sis,  Vrhit:h  I  pri'mmt  ti;ntulivc]y,  must  Iw 
jndged  by  a  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  very 
varied  expressions  of  rwligioiis  feeling :  ii  stmly  which  I 
oould  not  attempt  to  make  even  iu  outline  were  it  not 
that  the  many  fonus  of  religious  i-xpn-iuiioii  nKturally  fnll 
into  a  few  groups  which  we  may  find  space  to  cuUHidi-r  ■ 
brieiiy.  1 

I  sliall  attempt  in  the  case  of  each  group  to  ahow  that 
the  iiersiutence  of  the»c  special  activities  cannot   be  esC'J 
pLaiiied    on    tlio    ground    that    they   are  pleasing    to    the^ 
imiividiml,  or  tliiit  tht-y  are  of  unrecogiiiM^d  or  of  recog- 
nised individualistic  advantage ;   nor  on  the  ground  tliatfl 
they    tend    to    advantage    in    relation    to    the    proct-Hees 
governing  the  re]n-oduction  of  kind,     On  the  other  hand, 
I   think  it  will  uppfiir  that  tliey  do  scn-e  to  emphaidse  the 
order  of  impulse   efficiency  already  referred  to,  bringing 
into  prominence  the  social  impulses  iirid  tending  thus  tOiJ 
produce  iicnjistuncc  of  the  higher  social  typca.  " 

If  this  view  be  suataineil,  then  we  arc  able  to  account 
for  the  periti&tence  of  these  activities  in  oar  race,  it  beijigfl 
cl^rly  advaiibageouH  tn  us  tu  euiphasiae  the  sot^ial  instincts 
which  uitiku  piifisible  the  exitftciico  of  those  aocial  t}'pes  \ 
for  the«.'  social  instincts  could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  us 
unless  the  actions  they   iniluce    had   been   of  advaut^^ 
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in<Iin*ctlj  m  leiiRt  in  the  mfLintenanoe  of  the  life  of  the 
indiriduuls  and  species  in  which  they  appear. 

'  §  2.  I  ilo  not  here  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of 
religiou  us  we  Iciiow  it  uu  its  cmisciouH  side,  ulthougti  the 
essential  mental  chnrncteristics  coauectcd  with  religious 
oppressions  vrill  he  from  time  to  time  referred  to.  I  am 
cwncemed  here  not  with  qm-stinns  nf  Iwlitf  with  which  wo 
iiBUally  asRociale  religious  expression,  and  I  shall  avoid 
discussing  mtch  qiicstioas  ns  far  as  may  be,  for  I  wish  here 
to  study  only  the  active  expressions  which  are  usually 

txecogiiined  lut  coiimx:tcd  with  uiir  rcligiuiis  fecliagsi 
'  If  objection  he  made  to  the  attempt  to  make  such  a 
separation,  I  tliink  I  tniiy  answer  that  it  is  altogether 
proper  from  the  biologiad  point  of  view  to  endeavour  to 
imagine  uurttulves  hviiign  fur  rmiiuvud  from  men  and  watch- 
ing their  activities,  much  as  we  ourselves  coiiftider  the 
activities  of  the  Hying  bird  whnfu>  ex[H>riem«  we  can  hub 
dimly  appreciate :  were  we  such  heings  we  should  notice  in 
man  the  exceptioiiul  uctivities  which  we  call  religious, 
«nd  would  strive  to  classify  them  and  determine  thetr 
l]iologit;u]  nignificimca 

I  shall  endeavour  to  take  mich  n  point  of  view  in  what 
follows,  altliough  from  time  to  time  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
refer  to  the  psychic  ex^jeriences  which  wb  cimncct  with 
religiuUM  functioning  as  they  serve  to  corroborate  the 
hypothesis  I  present. 


§  §  3.  Before  Iteginning  our  study  in  detail,  I  must  Hpeak 
of  a  few  jjoiuts  which  will  apply  to  all  the  religious  exprea- 
iions  to  lie  examinctL 

The  first  point  that  I  would  mention  is  this :  that 
although  I  am  concerned  to  consider  the  hajfis  of  the  pcr- 
niftenoe  of  religioua  expreHsionu  only,  still  I  am  compelled 
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from  time  to  time  to  refer  to  their  prolwlile  origins.  I 
thurcfyri!  usk  tht;  reatJer  to  note  in  generni  that  even  if  the 
origins  prove  lo  be  very  ditTerenb  from  tho6e  suggested, 
nevertheless  the  aTguiii(!iit  coiiceiniiig  the  persistence  of 
the  habits  is  not  affected,  and  it  U  ii^ich  this  argument  that 
we  iiav«  the  most  concern. 

In  puasing  I  may  also  remark  tliat  the  c^ue^ions  reluling 
to  the  origin  of  religious  cxpressionn  are  readerwl  in  all 
cases  very  obscure  becauae  these  expre^ions  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a,  period  a«  fur  back  of  the  very  begiu- 
niugs  of  historical  record ;  and  especially  bacauae  special 
parts  of  these  expressions  have  )»eea  developud  and  modified 
artificially  ^by  the  pritistly  classes,  and  this  aometimea 
perhaps  delilicrattly  fur  thi-ir  own  l>ene[it,  but  for  the  most 
part  I  tliLuk  naturally  and  for  uo  selfish  reasons.  More- 
over  in  the  course  of  this  process  of  mollification  ne* 
notions  of  the  original  significance  of  the  expreaaiona  have 
b«en  attached  to  them,  by  those  who  began  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  existence  of  these  customs,  long  after  the 
Fignificancc  attached  Lo  thfiu  in  t^arlior  days,  closer  to  the 
time  of  their  origin,  had  been  entirely  forgotten. 

This  leads  me  to  say  one  other  word,  and  that  couoem- 
iog  the  relation  of  religion  to  lieliefa  to  which  u  special 
hook  uiiglit  well  he  devoted.  Writers  on  the  salijectt  we 
are  trcAtiug  have  a  «7iy  of  assuming  that  beliefs  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  habit.=t,  when  in  reality  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  merely  discovered  to  exist  in 
connection  with  habits  already  whU  eHtJib]i.>(hed. 

Beliefs  become  known  to  us  first  in  connection  with 
the  dieLurbani^e  uf  our  conceptions  by  doubts;  Ijut  for 
the  doubts,  strictly  speaking,  they  would  never  have  existed, 
the  trends  of  our  thought  would  not  have  altnicu^d  atten- 
tion :  yet  they  have  grown  up  with  the  established  Iiabits 
of  action  which  are  eo-ordinale  with  them.      JTew  modifioa- 
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tioDs  of  belief  do  indeed  involve  modiflcatioua  of  systems  of 
actioD,  but  it  is  not  at  nil  true  thnt  when  we  have  din* 
covered  the  origin  of  a  aettled  belief  we  liavo  aUo  discovered 
the  funclitm  of  the  habitual  action  which  is  oMiidtnate 
.with  the  belief. 

Ur.  Herbert  Sperieei-  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
SedtMottievd  Jmtitutiong  says,  "  There  can  be  no  true  con- 
ception of  a  structure  without  a  true  conception   of  its 
iRCtioD.  .  .  .  Itightly  to  trace  the  evolution  of  £ccle»aHtiad 
latitulioUK,  tlien^fore,  we  must  know  whence  came  the  ideas 
id  sentiments  impUfd  by  them."     Thia  may  be  taken  to 
lean  that  in  having  discovered  "  whence  came  their  idea^ 
tnd  eentiments  "  we  have  diacoverecl  their  function.      It  is 
clear  that  we  can  make  no  such  SAsumption,  rather  muni  we 
agree  that  in  very  few  cases  do  the  beliela  connected  with 
elaborate  instinctive  reactions  point  at  all  to  the  function 
of  the  expresBive  instinct  actions.     Tlie  lieliefB  connected 
with  benevolence,  for  iustance,  clearly  have  no  relation  to 
lat  closer  welding  of  the  social  bond  which  the  1>enevoIent 
tincta  foster.      We  muBt  look  In-yond  the  Iwliefs  to  the 
and  of  the  instinct  actions  which  arc  uo-urdiiuitc  with 
beliefs  if  we  are  to  discover  the  biological  function  of 
these  instinct  actions. 

It  is  because  we  still  cltuii;  to  the  notion  ttiat  the  mind 

acta  upon  the  body  that  wo  look  upon  bcliets  as  determining 

actioius;  rather  must  we  say  that  beliefs  are  the  psychic 

le  of  part   of  that  which  determines  action :    they  are 

elatively  sUible  trends  of  thought  and  conception,  and  as 

each  are   very  iufiuential   in  the  movement   of   thought 

which  corresponds  with  the  processes  thai  lead  to  action, 

^bnt  they  are  not  the  cause  of  the  activitief.     Furthermore, 

^Hnasmuch  as  hi  cifute  of  action  they  are  the  psychic  repre- 

^Aantatives  of  only  part  of  that  which  determines  action,  the 

elements  in  them  which  correspond  with   the  important 
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treutlfl  of  activity  are  very  lUble  to  be  entirely  Bitbordi  Dated 
ia  conscioiuineiis  to  thoiM--  dements  which  nr«  miper6cial, 
and  b-ubjcct  Ui  change  without  affecting  the  general  body 
of  the  belief.  The  essential  elements  ol"  the  lieliof  often 
scairely  arise  in  clear  consciousnees  at  nil,  »lthougb  they, 
correHiiond  with  the  generitl  trend  of  uction  tliuC  is  8«rvTc 
able  to  the  race. 

The  reader  will  now  eee  why  it  is  that  1  shall 
lightly  over  many  points  in  telatiou  to  the  belicfa  accoui- 
piiiiying  religious    expression,  which  might  seera   to  lui 
to  require  treatment  did  I  not  make  tills  explauiition. 


Notwitbstmiding  all  that  has  been  said,  there  is  stil 
likely  to  be  a  confirmed  imprutssiou  in  the  minds  of  some 
readers   that  religiouB  habits   are   forced   upon  the  race 
altogether  by   tniditioii    and   i-.usLoni  ]  that  we   undertake 
them  jiurLdy  ns  the  result  of  our  imitative  tendencies. 

I  have  uli-eady  st&tcd  why  I  believe  this  notion  to  lie 
without  foundation.  Although  it  is  doubtlesH  true  that 
many  of  our  religions  habits  are  thus  ncqiiired  by  one 
generation  from  the  preceding  generation,  still  it  is  tu  be 
noted  that  where  certain  fixed  habits  appear  in  wide 
masses  of  people,  and  where  they  pei-aist  for  long  historic 
periodH,  then  we  Jirt>  warranted  in  the  assnmplion  that  the 
tendency  to  follow  Ihv  actions  of  the  preceding  generation 
is  due  to  an  inborn  trend  and  organised  capacity,  which 
we  have  agreed  under  our  usage  indicates  the  exUtence  of 
instinct ;  eBpecially  is  this  true  if  the  actions  "  imitated  " 
appeal'  to  the  individual  to  be  disadvantageous  to  him  or  to 
his  race,  or  ai"c  distasteliil  to  him  in  any  degree,  tUrectly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  case  of  the  actions  which  we  are  abonb 
to  study,  not  only  do  we  find  this  persistence  in  wide 
gi'oujia  ui  men.  but  we  tind  n  common  source  acknowledge 
08  the  biuda  of  the  most  varied  tjrpee  of  actions;  and 
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Sud  also,  as  I  hope  to  show,  a  common  trcud  of  all  to  one 
special  biological  benefit,  uotwitlistniniing  that  they  arc 
linaMritcti\'e  ami  Lhiit  marked  diftulvantage  appeara  at  the 
BtBb  glnuce  to  be  counected  with  them  all. 

KAnd  ut  this  point  leL  nie  my  tlutt  tut  I  am  concerned 
ere  to  attempt  an  expleuation  of  the  function  in  oi&n'a 
evelopmeut  of  the  exptiaaiou  of  the  religious  inatiiiot,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  present  rationalistic  explanations  of 
belielji  which  accompany  these  exprexsimia 
^^     X    indeed  appreciate    thoroughly   that    thero    is   great 
^Hfeakness  in  luuny  such  6xpliination»  that  arc  current,  u 
^Hreakness  determined  priiicipilly  l>y  the  fact  that  they  are 
dependent    upon    nnwarmnted    hy]mthe«<s  involving    the 
aasumpliou  of  the  existence  of  a,  liiglier  type  of  intellectual 
ponrcr  in  the  IxirhuroUH  progenitors  of  our  racti  than  wo  hiive 
any  warrant  for  bplie%ing  tlisy  could  ImvK  pnnse.sHwd,      So  far 
vie  are  able  to  judge  from  the  record  of  the  pa»t  and  from 
the  studies  of  those  remnants  of  uncivilised  mccs  that  Btill 
H^exist.  the  beliefs  of  man  in  an  early  stage  of  intellectual 
Bdevelopment  are.  like  thosi^  of  the  child,  ohtiuiied  to  ii  great 
extent  fortuitously,  if  we  may  so  gpeak,  or  through  iniita* 
^KoD  of  those  around  him,  or  throuj^li  haphazard  aasocia- 
^Kons;  and  they  arc  edioilarly  shifting  and  uiiKtahle. 
^V     The  evidence  im  often  vt-ry  weak  whii:li  lirails  students 
to  the  asBuuiption  that  the  complex  beliefs  held  by  civilised 
people  of  ttMlay  have  boen  rtaultant  from  the  building  up 
of  elaborate  intellectual  structviret)  in  the  child-like  minds 
l^of  their  mvngc  ancestors  by  iutrieate  procwjBw*  of  reasoning  ; 
^Blructures  which  are  indeed  often  most  unstable,  founded 
npon  early  miBcunueptians  due  to  imf^e^fect  nbservatiou  of 
■phenomena   or    to   inaccuracy  of   knowledge.      Such    uu- 
^Hrarranted    oKisumptiuiis   I    sbull    \w\n\    to   avoid    in    wtuit 
follows;  and  I  shall  refer  to  explanations  of  the  rise  of 
belief  only  so  far  aa  they  seem  to  me  to  throw  light  upon 
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the  coimectioii  of  belief  with  certain  persistent  babite  of 
action  which  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  religious 
«xpieesion. 

II 

g  4.  T^et  us  now  turn  fur  currohoration  of  our  h3rpotbeGi8 
to  an  exftiniufttion  of  roligious  expression  as  it  is  known  to 
a»  it)  the  live^  of  men  around  ub,  and  of  tboae  of  whom 
biBtorj  leaves  to  as  a  satisfactory  record. 

At  the  start  let  ub  note  tliat  if  tlie  religious  instinct 
has  pendsted  because  it  has  the  function  in  the  rcgulatio: 
of  lifu  wliich  I  suggest,  then  we  riiould  expect  to  find 
the  dcvelopmeDt  of  its  expi-ession,  first  of  nil,  the  growth 
habits  which  would  aid  in  thu  hearing  of  the  "  voic«." 
These  we  shuU  study  in  this  division  of  this  cliaptcr. 

Secondly  (Division  II L  below),  wc  should  cxiiect  to  find 
(be  growth  of  habits  that  woiJd  lead  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  admonitions  of  the  "voice"  by  those  who  have 
recognised  its  commands,  upon  those  who  do  not  hear 
them  wel] :  luid  wr  KhouUI  expect  this  to  lead  to  an 
effective  ini]>ulKi<  lowardii  the  working  out  of  ihette  i-elatively 
obscure  social  eud;; :  to  the  production  of  au  enthusiasm  in 
following  the  commands  of  the  "  voice  "  among  those  who 
themselvea  hear  diatinclly,  or  who  are  taught  to  hear  more 
indirectly.     Let  lis  consider  these  points  in  their  order. 


• 


g  5.  In  this  division  of  this  chapter  I  shall  study 
oertain  religious  expressions  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
their  value  for  the  ra<«  in  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  aid 
in  the  hearing  of  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  liatcuing  for 
and  attending  to  the  higher  impulses  given  to  us ;  and  1 
think  it  will  iippear  that  a  larj^e  piuporlion  of  the  most 
eharacteristic  religious  exprciisions  have  this  special 
function. 
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feIn  what  I  have  alrwMly  written  I  have  given  w  much 
niinencc  to  the  reli^nniis  liabitH  connected  with  valuntary 
iisioii  from  th»;  stiimili  uf  uur  tointtlfx  life,  tliat  it  is 
ami  to  begin  our  study  with  an  examination  of  this 
lunii  of  religious  exjire^ion. 

On  the  ku'is  of  tliv  considerntions  already  hrought  for- 
^^ward  iu  |»n;viutis  cliiiptci-!!,  iL  is  not  ut  all  <Ht!ieult:  for  ua 
^Hto  understand  how  habits  of  vohintarj  seclusion  majr  have 
^Boriginated  now  and  again  among  ni«n  in  whom  the  higher 
^^ capacities  were  dawning.     The  exiwrience  of  men  must  liave 
^^Jed  tu  tile  early  biMun'atioii  that  what  we  aill  hiillurimitury 
^Hvoices  or  Tisious,  but  which  they  took  to  be  comiuands  from 
higher  power?,  occurred  at  times  during  involuntary  gecliisioii: 
the  voice  had  spoken,  the   vision   liitd  Appeared,  again  and 
again  to  those  who  were  alone  in  the  des-rt,  fttt  removed 
foim  the  distracttoiis  of  ucinual  life.     And  t«  the  man  of 
^Kiodevcloped  type  these  voices  and  vimons  nnt»t  have  bsen 
^^very  impresaive.     In  times  of  great  dani,'er  or  perplexity  the 
guidance  of  theee  Iiighi-r    pnwers  hh  they  wtrir  i^uneeived 
might  be  wished  for;  and  this  might  lead  some  indi\idual 
to  fleclude  hiiueclf  volimUrily,  entertaining  the  hojw,  which 
would    be  diacovcred  in   some   cases  to  be  well   founded, 
^^that  thifl  mysterious  guidance  might  thus  W  obtii.im;(L 
^H      Bnt  h«r«  we  nnist  note  an  iinpunant  point ;  namely, 
that  while  we  may  thus  account  for  the  nppeanince  of  this 
habit  of  seclusion  in  iucUviduals,  on  Che  other  hand,  it  ia 
^^  not  easy  on  any  such  basis  to  acconnt  for  the  long  pcrsis£enee 
^Bof  this  habit  in  the  race,  persistence  which  is  implied  in 
^Bth«  &ct  that  the  habitual  actions  have  at  length  become 
^^inBtinctive.     For  the  occnsdons  when  such  guidance  would 
be  wished  for  muet  surely  have  been  relatively  very  in- 
frequent;  and    it    is    diflicnlt    to    undertiitand    how    such 
occafdons  could  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  develop 
[the  habits,  or  to  cause  Fuch  repetition  of  them  as  must 
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have    lifen 
insliiictive. 

It  woultt  bu  [lusBible  t^  e):]>laiii  th«  aC(]ui9itioii  uf  t^iidk. 
habitA,   inileed,   if    then    liaving   been   some    esc«ptioruL 
recnrrenc*;  of  frar  or  j>LTi<k'xily  to  foster  Llicin,  lli<;  habiw*- 
theiiiselvea,  or  their  actouipauinieuts,  had  been  intrinsicallj^ 
ftttractive;  but  such  they  very  dearly  could  uot  Iinve  beeu 
For  evidently  the  iMinfulness,  the  danger,  the  hardship 
Conner-ted   witii    LIic    lifu   uf  the  man    ^vlio    Uius  ecvludi 
hiniRelf  from  liis  fellows  inviBt  have  been  apparent  to  all 

What  is  more,  the  very  guidance  in  biilliiciuatory  (oit^ 
which  he  might  occasionally  gain  in  seclusion  must  naturally 
hove  been  cou joined  in  hi*  mind  with  a  very  decided  it?" 
pulsion ;    for    men   as  we    know    them    surely    dtaplay   n<7 
special  wish  to  be  startled   by  hallucinations,  rather  arrifl 
tliey  wont  to  dread  ghostly  forms  and  voices ;  and  we  haT(7 
every  reason  t»  believe  that  our  savage  ancCBtom  were  Btill 
more  averse  to  theee  niyoterious  sights  and  sounds  than  the 
average  man   iit  to*ilay.     Tliijt   being  true,  evi<Iently  any 
habita  which  tended  to  produce  these  haUucinationa  would 
naturally  be  avoided,  if  in  any  case  the  couucction  between 
liabit  and  i-esult  were  recognised.     This  fear  of  hallucinatioiui 
would    therefore    act    in    the    beginning    to    pre%'eiit    thoi 
aC(|ui&itiou  by  intelUgcut  process  of  bucU  habila  uf  HeclusioDr 

Not  can  we  suggest  any  imagined  benefit  that  coiJd 
otfset  this  repugnance.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  salisfaelion  to 
a  certain  type  of  mind  in  the  notion  of  being  led  and 
guided  by  another  power  ui>on  whom  peeponsibilily  for  one's 
petsoDol  acts  may  be  shifted.  Moreover,  there  must  always 
be  a  fascination  to  a  man  in  listening  to  secret  meonages 
given  to  himself  alone,  and  such  messages  these  Iiallnclua- 
tiona  appeared  lo  bring ;  where  therefore  those  voices  or 
visions  gained  by  seclusion  were  of  less  than  hallucinatoiy, 
or  of  a  very  mild  hallucinatory  form  they  might  tliuH  lie 
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sought  for,  for  thpir  own  sake.  But  it  is  tljfficnlt  to  !>!•• 
lievii  tliat  iiK-n  of  sucli  uiiBiiergetic  lyjx!  of  miiul  as  those 
ax\mt  have  Wen  who  coiiM  have  l>e«n  letl  by  «uch  niotivea, 
tsould  liuvu  been  Hlutdy  eiiough  to  begi't  u  jifi-sistcul  race 
in  which  th«  habits  which  might  thus  arise  could  he 
toitablished  in  the  .shaptf  uf  an  iiutUnct. 
'  There  is  much  evidence  ajpiin  in  the  world  around  us 
fliut  nuiiiy  men  tiiid  mtii^facliun  in  the  relict"  from  Ktmin 
>lkat  goes  with  the  mendicancy  which  uauitlly  accouiiMUiiefl 
itx^  dcv€lui>ed  rumis  of  hcmiit  life.  But  it  mast  be  ro- 
Biembered  that  the  advaDtagi-^  thus  gained  arc  due  to  the 
ttotioii  of  the  BincLity  of  the  hermit ;  and  tlmt  iis  fchw 
BOtlon  of  sanctity  could  not  have  become  current  until  the 
liermit  huhit  was  widosprciul  among  men,  the  fact  jost 
□kontioned  cannot  be  used  to  explain  the  c&tabLisliuieat  of 
thti  habit  itself. 

It  might  he  pomihle  to  daim  that  the  primitive  man 
to  whom  in  bis  aeclusion  the  hallucuiatory  message  was 
given  would  gain  power  and  inQueuce,  and  to  hold  that  on 
that  account  hia  actions  would  be  imitated  froui  purely 
individualixtie  uiotiven  by  thorua  who  envied  him  thla  power 
or  influence.  In  makiug  such  an  argument,  however,  we 
would  have  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat  the  power  and 
iuiluence  would  not  accrue  in  any  degree  until  after  the 
firm  eKtabli-thiitcnt  of  the  cu»kiniH  under  euuxidemtion ;  and 
we  would  alsti  fail  to  cousider  what  an  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  "inspirations"  that  have  come  thus  forcibly 
to  men  Itave  brought  to  them  power  or  honour,  comfort  or 
benefit  in  life.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  natural  revolt 
that  the  eavage  man  must  have  felt,  if  his  own  persona! 
welfare  in  this  world  were  alone  considei-ed,  if  once  he 
realised  the  hardship,  with  Uttle  compcneation,  in  tlie  life 
of  the  average  hermit  wfio  ha.H  felt  and  pruclaimiMl  himself 
to   be  an   iuHpinHl    prophet.       Moreover,   it    must   be   re- 
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nieinWre^l  thul  tlie  man  who,  uii<1«r  the  hypotfaeeid  we  are 
oousMering,  is  tnippoeed  to  choose  this  life  for  the  etaolu- 
menu  of  ouo  kind  or  anotht-r  couiioct^d  wiih  it.  must  be| 
impposed  rIso  tn  Vie  fairly  intelligent,  and  intelligent  enough  i 
Biirelj   to  note  tliat  nflatively  few  of  tboae  who   seek    to] 
gain  the  hallucinatory  guidaaoe  hy  this  means  ever  reaUyl 
gain  it  nt  nil ;  and  thiR  fnct  in  so  evident  that  it  \roiild 
certainly  act    an    a    distinct    bar    to    the    intelligent  and  I 
volunt4iry  ac(|itiHition  fif  puiiiful  habits  though   thpy  were! 
fleeu  in  some  few  ciwes  to  lend  to  the  gain  of  this  guidance 
oven  were  it  ilewTed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  must  grant  that  it  is! 
ini|ioiwihIt>  to  explain  the  acqiiiidtion  and  perjiitttenc«  of  the 
habits  of  secluaou  which  we  are  considering,  under  the] 
hypothesis  that  they  ore  due  tfl  intelligent  rcwguition  of] 
peraoiinl  heneiits  to   be  obtained    from  each  ^-clueion.      Ij 
epeak  below  of  the  enforcement  of  snch  a  life  upon  otheral 
by  the  tenchiug  that  it  will  bring  indirect  benefit:  thiftj 
enforcement,  however,  does  not  concern  m  at  this  moment; 
wo  are  Mpfjiking  here  only  of  the  possible  explanation  i»f 
the  primary  volvmtary  acqni»cion  of  these  habits  without 
pressure  from  without.     Tlte  enforcement  u]Kni  others  jm-j 
pUcB  the  establishment  of  the  habit  iimoug  those  of  influence  j 
or  pow(-r. 


Bnt  if  we  are  compelleil  to  gmnt  that  the  habit  of 
fiwluBion  isi  on  the  whole  a  repulsive  one,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  tiaturally  uvoideil  by  the  man  eeirking  solf- 
satiafaction,  we  are  also  conipfUed  to  gniui  that  if  it  did 
appear  in  the  race  it  would  in  its  direct  results  be  diii-| 
advantageous  t<i  the  individual,  and  furthermore  woidd  bai 
opposed  to  the  pvrnstcnce  of  the  Rjieciefw 

Persistent  or   even    temporal^  sechiaion   must,  on    thai 
whole,  l>e  dangerous  to  the  individnal,  who  thus  loses   the 
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I  advauUtges  that  go  with  co-operatiuii  aiid  miitiuil  help  in 

f moments  of  emergency:   mid  in  the  early  days  of  man's 

derelopmcut,  when  theee  habits  were  becoming  ingrained 

in  the  race,  the  diingprs  connected  with  nttacJc  hy  enemies 

I  and  beasta  of  prey  would  certaiiily  he  greatly  incri-swed  if 
the  man  were  unable   to   avail    himeelf  of  protection   by 
others  of  his  own  kind. 
1  need  not  my  a  word  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
same  persistent  sec-lusion  from  the  world,  if  houcfttly  cairried 
oat,  must    nee©BHirily   prevent   reproductive   functioning; 
and  this,  in  itaelf,  wonld  tend  to  eliminate  the  portion   of 
the  race  which  had  acquired  theee  habits  of  aeclusion.      Nor 
cun  it  he  held  thiit  tt^mporiLry  neclusion  coiUd  act  to  increaiK 
the  numlier,  or  the  strength,  or  the  perfection  of  offapring. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  that  in  eonnection  with  the  actions 
^_  leadinfc  to  seclusion,  we  must  look  for  some  other  significance 
^f  than  the  advantage  of  the  iudividtuil,  or  the  i>crHi»tence  of 
the  race  through   reproduction ;    for  withont  such  other 
Bignificsnci?,  these    habits,    oven    if    once    acqiiii-cd,    would 

I  speedily  have  been  eliminated  by  natural  proces^s  through 
the  failure  in  the  ntruggle  for  (existence  of  thone  in  whom 
they  became  predominant. 
But  as  II  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  the  hiilnta  of 
seduBion  which  we  have  under  discussion  have  not  been 
eliminated,  and  I   hope  1  shall  not  wenry  my  reader  by 
repetitiouK  illu»«tnitinn,  if  t  beg  liim  to  consider  how  firmly 
^B£xed  in  the  race  tliey  have  become :  at  the  same  time  £ 
^^ shall  iitk  him  to  note  how  constantly  it  appears  that  the 
far-reaching  social  forces  within  us  are  emplutmseil  by  the»e 
habita. 
^K        MoscB  flying  from  tht?  Court  of  Egj*pt  to  the  land  of 
^■Midiftn  "  led  hiu  flock  to  the  tuck  of  the  wildomcss,"  and 
^Pit  was  there,  as  ^ys  the   legend,  that   he  saw  the    tniRh 
which  bunied  hut  which  wu  not  consumed ;  there  he  heaid 
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the  voice  of  his  God  comiiiuncLiiig  him  to  actions  wliicfa  had 
clearly  iiu  iudividiuUistiu  8igIlLllCUIl(M^  iit  all.  but  which  ns 
cleurly  did  liave  social  tniport. 

Buddlui,  wliD  luul  hiutHulf  beeti  impressed  hy  tUo  Life  of 
ftii  asctitic  subject  {for  already  the  habits  we  are  considering 
were  deep-«icatcd  iu  tliti  ruce)  givcit  up  a  life  of  [»ver  and 
luxury,  departs  into  the  wilderness  a  homeless  wanderer, 
and  there,  if  legend  tw  true,  Hees  visionn  of  Mira  the 
tempter,  and  of  the  augels  of  dorkuesa  and  light.  Whether 
or  no  they  seeiii«d  to  give  hiu  direct  goidanoe,  it  is  clear 
that  the  outooine  of  his  experience  led  to  the  promulgation 
of  n  doctriue  wliir.h  att  Max  Miiller  m\»  "appeab:  only  to 
inucr  light " ;  which  laughl  the  iiiiiJortaiiee  of  llie  Bupprea- 
fiioa  of  pci'soiml  deHirea  and  poisKion,  and  tlic  uiuplutaia  of 
univcrwl  charity ;  teachings  which  are  surely  not  in- 
dividualist ic,  nor  relative  to  the  persiflt«nce  of  the  human 
Bpecio»,  but  which  as  surely  have  siguiliQauoe  iu  relation  to 
the  social  fabric. 

John  the  Baptist  lived  In  the  desert,  and  iu  the  dcecrt 
taught  a-s  "  a  voice  crying  in  t!ie  wilderness  "  la  preparation 
for  \m  Master  the  Clirist. 

Christ  Himself,  \iho  apart  &om  all  claims  as  to  His 
divinity  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  all  ethical 
tLTicIiers,  according  to  the  Oosiiel  story,  pFiwed  forty  days 
aud  forty  nights  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  saw  visions 
of  deviU  aud  angeU;  REd  the  "inspiration"  He  thus 
gained  l«d  tu  the  teaching  of  a  new  Gosjiel  which,  socially 
speaking,  has  itH  gruat  HigniticiiiK-^  in  tlie  suppression  of 
the  iiiiiividualistic  demnuds  of  uiir  nature  and  the  eiupluisiR 
of  the  ethical  impulsea,  eRjiccially  of  those  that  relate  to 
00-operativc  sympathy  m  its  widest  bearings. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  ather  examples  of  this 
type.  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  th«  names  of  sainla 
who  Imve  followed  iu  the  footsteps  of  thei^e  and  other  ethical 
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^BDasteTS,  and  of  heniiiUt  who  have  found  nittwtageK  of  iiispir- 
^Bttioa  in  tbcir  lives  of  sepitratioa  tram  the  world     1  neetl 
^Dut  to  mentiou  the  njoimstic  oi'iiets  in  the  Cliristinn  Church, 
ami   in  other  rtrligioim   Iwclies,  as  examples   of   the  wide- 
spread tendency  to  ti«]>anitioi]  from  active  life  m  an  expreii- 
pon  of  religiom  tliotight;  a  separation  which  has  varied  in 
fijnJity  anioiufst  diiferent  inoea  and  sects,  btit  which  haa 
Iwiip  rvUiin<-d  the  ranie  general  cliamcteriatice. 


But  let  me  ask  my  reader  to  note  again  how  few  of 
khoee  who  liave  thus  Be]«irated  themselvc-5  from  tlie  world 
lYe  x«ttlly  tuul  ilititinct  inessa^^eH  given  to  them  ;  how  va^t 
'Viiffiber  have  failed  to  gain  thetk'.  viaiuns.  Can  it  be 
louhted  that  the  hafaitH  referred  to  would  long  ainoe 
|T«  been  lost  to  the  race  Iiad  the  occurrence  of  hiJIu- 
itions,  voluntarily  attained,  been  the  effective  inatrmuent 
in  the  establislimeut  of  the  instinctive  iLctimiH  we  are  dis- 
cu88ing  t 

tWe  must  remeuilter,  moreover,  that  hallucination  does 
not  occur  often  iu  cases  of  voluntary  seclusion  unless  the 
aeclusiori  is  prolunyed,  iind  llnit  the  avu-n  in  which  seijara- 
tion  from  the  active  world  has  been  reaUsed  for  jiractically 
.the  whole  of  life,  or  fnr  long  perioila  of  time,  are  relatively 
few  in  number  iu  the  race  of  man.  Therefore  were  our 
ir^niinent  Uised  only  on  thorn:  cosi-jt  wliere  hiLllucinatioQ  1ms 
cnnred  it  woidd  oertiiiuly  lack  cogency. 

Rut  we  finil  that  amongst  large  bodies  of  religious  men 

ibits  of  temporary  seclusion  have  been  established ;  habiti 

irhicJi    do  not  i»ften  n»ult   in    the  iirodnction  of  (guiding 

hallncinationii,  and  yet  which  <liffer  from  prolonged  seclusion 

in    their   repulsiveness   and    disjid^'antnge  only   in   degree. 

Sucb  habits  may  often  have  been,  and  not  improhaUy  were, 

[derived  from  spH^uiodic  attempts  to  imitate  the  ncticms  of 

^Koognised  prophets,  And  in  certain  cases  as  we  know  have 
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becu  forced  ii]ioii  the  i>eople  by  religious  teacliiug ;  sciU  it 
seeiits  to  ini>  inii)nN<al)le,  highly  ini])rol»Lble  at  ai]  events  my 
reader  will  agree,  that  they  would  liave  become  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  Llm  mci-  hud  thtrre  nut  Ikjcii  souio  (ul^'autnige 
connected  with  them  which  was  uurecogTiised  by  those  who 
acquired  or  encouraged  them. 

AC  this  juucture  1  would  aak  the  reader  to  lake  note  of 
out:  special  poiut :  altlumgh  sucli  iHirtiul  wrjwimtion  from  the 
world  as  we  find  aiiiougsl  a  large  pruportiou  of  Dlie  uiembera 
of  the  monastic  orders,  mid  Huch  more  rigid  but  temporary 
M«luiiiou  aa  we  tind  more  generally  habitual,  would  not  in 
uuy  krgt!  proportion  of  cusea  be  likely  U)  r«e«lt  in  vivid, 
distinct,  lialluciuutory  leadings;  nevertbeless  it  would  carry 
with  it  a  state  of  mlud  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  man 
who  did  reach  the  state  of  lialhicination  ;  it  would,  and  still 
does,  bring  to  men  a  more  or  lefw  cJear  impresaion  of  an 
intpuUion,  of  u  loading  from  without.  Men  under  sueh 
conditions  seem  to  have  clear  "callings"  as  we  say,  which 
ap{>ear  to  lie  commands  revealed  to  thera  ;  and  them*,  while  fl 
in  no  seuee  lialluciuatory,  but  far  more  cIomIj  allied  to  our 
ttaiie,  normal,  mental  life,  are  ou  tluit  very  account  much 
more  likely  to  teach  lessons  that  will  lie  intelligible  to  the 
average  man  after  the  "  voice  "  has  ceased  to  call. 

Finally,  when  we  come  to  the  cooaiderati^u  of  the 
perfectly  nurmul  i-cligioua  habits  of  perfectly  well-lmlnnce*! 
l»eople.  of  ]uen  and  women  of  the  very  highest  and  noblest 
ty^ie,  we  find  them  withdrawing  themselves  upon  occuBioii 
from  the  distracting  stimuli  of  the  world  and  giving 
tlieiu^-Ivea  up  to  higher  rctlectiou  and  thoughtful  self- 
examination. 

In  uases  where  men  removeil  from  the  normal  environ- 
ment receive  thus  what  they  feel  to  !»  "  inspirations,"  theee 
"  miassiiges  from  without "  ure  evidently  not  likely  to  bo 
related  to  individualistic  actions,  wliich  in  seclu^on  are  not 
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olleii  callod  for ;  but  are  much  more  Hkoly  to  bo  related  to 
tbose  impulses  of  a  sociu.!  nature  wliich  cnnnot  become 
ible  so  lung  oii  imini^diutc  response  to  stimuli  froui  the 
vironmeiit  is  denianded. 
If  this  ]x  granted,  nod  if  ux*  agre^,  as  I  think  vfn  must, 
that  Nutiire  liiuLs  it  imjKirtaiit  to  emphasise  these  non- 
iudividualistic  iiiipuls««,  then  it  seems  to  me  uot  at  till 
difficult  to  comprehL'ud  iht.-  euiphu.iia  iu  th«  ntct-  of  the 
habits  we  are  considering  :  most  iiatuvo.]  to  tind,  as  we  do, 
that  voluntary  fwclusioii  from  the  world  has  been  empIiMified 
in  the  liabits  of  religious  teachers  froiu  the  earliest  days  of 
hislorj'- 
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But  perhaps  some  reader  inay  Moggf^l  tliat  I  aiu  liere 

confusiag  effect  ivitli  cause.     If  it  be  true,  on  the  oue  baud. 

1   hear  him  say,  thai  voluntary  or  iiivotuutary  5e])anitiou 

from  the  distracting  ntimult  of  the  world  calls  to  our  atteii- 

ouT  deu|)er- seated  impulses,  forces  upun  lui  the  fact 

that  our  actions  tinder  indivitlualistic  stimulation  have  t>e«n 

i]»pi)fted  to  the  wider  instincts  vrithiu  us ;  if,  iu  other  words, 

is  separation  enables  us  to  hear  the  voice  of  conscience 

pbraiding  us  and  bringing  tu  us  regret  and  remotse :  still 

t  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  liand,  that  the  demands  of 

nsoieucu  heard  in  the  niidst  of  active  life  often  lead  men 

voluntary  flight  from  that  life  of  temptation   that  has 

led  to  the  hidividuuliittic  opiKinition!!. 

This  we  must  acknowledge.  The  sinner  who  is  over- 
ime  with  remorse  flies  to  the  desert,  or  iu  our  day  moru 
ilvu  enters  the  monastery.  Or  often  this  seclusion  from 
the  world  is  determined  by  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
diaappoiutmeutA,  the  w^urlneee,  and  other  paiua  of  life. 
Few  of  us  Uiere  are,  indeed,  who  da  not  ut  times  ciy  wiLU 
ihc  podt : — 
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*"  Ob  !  for  tba  winf^s  of  »  dove, 
Fw  iinny  w«iuW  I  rovi-  ; 
Id  the  wildernuH  build  aiv  &  iif-*t, 
And  ren&in  tli«K  for  «<r«r  &t  ruL' 


This  wisheil-fof  rest  mid  loss  of  pain  does  not  come  with 
separHtiou  from  the  world,  however,  unless  the  htMiiiit  gains 
in  hit!  AxJuHiou  Clie  Kubmission  of  tuK  iiidividiialisin  in  th« 
wiUiagness  to  tsiibordinttte  liis  v>'tll  thnt  it  mtiy  conforiu 
vrith  Uie  furcca  wliicli  guide  the  Uuivurse  in  whicti  lie 
lives. 

Bnt  certainly  tliere  is  no  reason  why  tiiis  submiinion, 
this  hearing  of  the  "  vt-ice,"  should  it*elf  lead  to  eopAiatiw 
fnnu  ibe  world  ;  and  we  can  unl}'  account  Ibr  tlit;  aoparation, 
even  under  such  ciicuiustRnces,  as  due  to  an  instinctive 
tendency,  nitd  this  tendency  it  ecoms  to  me  most  bavo 
developed  becaiiee  in  such  separaiiyii  the  ^'oice  of  coiiecience 
hAS  been  nutst  cleiirly  liwird.  Thus  by  this  vcrj-  flight 
from  pHin  and  temptation  is  the  ninn  who  lias  jnst  cnught 
the  sound  of  this  voice  le<l  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
in  which,  na  wh  have  Been,  he  is  l>eHt  able  to  fArengthcn 
within  iiimsi-lf  his  inipiilseH  towunls  the  good.  It  seems  to 
IOC  highly  prob^iLli;  that  it  is  Iveccuse  of  this  valimbla 
result  that  the  habit  of  Reclnsion  under  saich  circumstanoosj 
has  liecoiue  establisheiL 


Ou  the  whole,  then.  I  tJiink  we  may  well  claim  that  M 
these  efforts  inwunh  st-jmnttioii  fruui  the  activilies  of  life 
have  no  advniiuigeons  infiiteiiec  upon  the  pei-sistenee  of  the 
in<tividn8l  or  the  species,  they  would  not  have  becom* 
instinctive,  or  let  us  i«y  merely  persistently  habitual  oulcss 
they  had  had  in  snm^  way  ii  rHciiil  value  of  spet'ia)  t^'pe : 
a  value  wbicb  I  think  wo  m»y  hold  to  consist  in  the 
emphftsiw  of  the  detpcr  impulses  which  i»  thug  brought 
about,  80  that  these  impuL%8  come  to  guide  life  in  a  way 
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that  would  liav(>  been   imjxiMiible   without   Urn  artiBcial 
fmphasig. 

Were  t[ii3  seclusion  absolute  in  the  majority  of  tliosa 
in  whom  the  habit  ff«s  established,  it  coulil.  of  coiiree,  not 
otinduve  to  Huciiil  uilvatitug«.  But  us  a  ituiklt^r  of  fiict 
habits  of  temporary  Bcclusion  only  are  uaturoL  The 
penuonent  henuit  lift.-  is  a  distinctly  morbid  ticvelopiiierit. 
With  the  heiiring  of  the  voiee  the  mass  of  those  who  retire 
from  ilia  world  are  led  to  retiirii  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
with  new  idettls  of  action,  new  hopes,  new  courage  to  enable 
them  to  preach  thisir  ctliical  doctriucit. 

§  6.  Fusting  as  an  expression  uf  religions  feeling  natur- 
ally oouies  before  n»  fur  voiiHideratiuii  at  this  point,  because 
it  has  been,  and  is  still,  so  closely  coutiectcd  with  the 
habits  of  wcluBiou  wi;  have  just  btfcn  studying.  Indeed, 
&Hting  was  almost  necessarily  connected  wth  involuntaiy 
separation  from  the  world  in  the  desert :  and  quite  naturally 
aecoroponiod  that  seclusion  which  was  undorUikcn  volmitarily. 

It  does  not  Seem  improhable  indeed  that  we  uiay  tbua 
account  for  the  origin  of  habits  of  fasting  in  certain  cases; 
<and  we  are  able  to  conceive  altio  tttat  these  habits,  although 
>Biisiiig  in  connection  with  seclusion,  m«y  oecaaouully  have 
come  to  be  followed  iipatt  from  seclusion.  But  ^iven  the 
origin  it  is  rery  difficult  to  understand  the  persifltence  of 
I'these  habits  under  any  theory  which  implies  that  fasting 
was  aftenvarda  umlertuken  to  satisfy  individual  longings; 
and  yet  such  persistence  iu  the  past  through  many  ages  is 
implied  in  the  very  existence  of  an  instinct  the  expression 
of  which  tends  to  develop  imluraUy  in  a  large  jmrt  of  the 
race,  as  we  shall  presently  see  is  the  caise  with  fn.sting. 

Surely  tlie  painfulneas  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
vibh  Rtiir\'ation  could  not  in  itself  have  been  attruc'tivc. 

IFor  are  the  hulluciiialioDs  which  arise  so  often  as  the 
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rosiilt  uf  lock  of  food  attriictiTO  in  tlictuselvcs,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  an  earlier  section ;  nor  do  Ihey  appear  to 
ordiiiury  men  to  be  coiinecUfcl  tu  any  ^vat  exl«iit  with 
individualistic  advantage ;  cousequeutly,  we  are  uuable  to 
agree  with  Tyler'  that  liabitB  of  fa*titig  could  have  hml  their 
origin  in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  man  to  produce 
voluntttrily  the  exceptionnl  ncrvoim  states,  favourable  to  the 
seeing  of  those  visiuux  that  ajv  HU|>pO!4ed  to  give  to  the  h 
seer  access  to  the  realities  of  the  spiiitvinl  world.  V 

But  even  if  we  could  agree  that  Casting  had  this  origin, 
it  would  surely  not  wrvu!  poHinlily  tlius  to  account  for  its 
persitience  in  the  race  for  a  sufficient  tiiue  to  liavu  permitted  m 
it  to  become  established  as  an  organic  tendency.  V 

Nor  can  we  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  fastiug 
habit  by  reference  to  Mr.  Spencer's  imuginittive  hyijothesis 
tliat  fasting  had  its  origin  in  the  starving  countclcU  with 
the  cUHtoin  of  providing  refreshment  for  the  dead :  even  if 
tliia  hypothesis  be  well  grounded  it  can  at  most  accatmt. 
for  the  genesis,  and  not  for  the  continuance  of  the  habit 

For  very  clearly  the  habit  is  in  its  direct  ceeults  not 
only  of  no  advantage,  but  of  very  great  disadvantage  to  the 
individual,  and  hence  indirectly  to  the  race  of  whidi  he  isfl 
a  raemlior;  lor  the  iLJKM.-lic  who  ind\Ugi-s  hiiii:self  thus  is 
liable  to  become  weakened  to  such  a  degree  that  lie  may 
find  himself  incapable  uf  self-protection  against  the  advene 
forces  in  his  «aviroumen.t ;  a  fact,  indeed,  which  the  moftC 
Stupid  of  sovngcs  would  be  quick  to  recognise. 

But  notwitliHlunding  the  fiu:t  that  the  custom  of  fasting 
altogether  fails  in  attraction,  and  although  it  is  easily  aeen 
to  be  opposed  to  individu^d  welfure.  still  note  how  surpris- 
ingly persistent  the  liabit  is.  Xot  only  do  we  liear  of  the 
fasting  of  those  great  Icadeia  who,  in  thi:  ])ast,  have  seen 
>  Primitiw  OiUtun,  I  377,  lOS ;  ji  378.  ' 
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▼isions  and  b«uril  voices  guiding  them  tn  uvtiuiifl  they  would 
not  hmro  conceived  of  under  normal  couditioiu ;  but 
Toluutary  fasting  is  tauglit  as  a  duty  hy  many  religious 
bodies  in  our  day  in  »II  piirb^  of  the  world,  usimlly  indeed 
iu  oouutictioit  witli  seeliwiuH  morv  or  leas  rigid.  Xor  is  the 
habit.  Uiuitcd  to  iiuoplc  of  this  type,  for  Wd  £ud  f&sting 
undertaken  voluntarily  by  tiiaiiy  pious  people  who  do  not 
at  ull  believe  in  the  hermit-like  life  of  seimrution  from 
DQfi'H  kind. 

I  Casting  iu  excess  is  a  wcll-recoguiBcd  means  of  producing 
tialiucinatious,  and  if  undertaken  in  connection  with 
religious  Hervice  munt  tend,  iw  we  hiive  (Kren   in    the    lust 

apter,  to   produce   voices  aud    visions   relating    to  our 
cthicnl  life  which   we  are  coniddcring:    but   quite  apart 
such  exoesBes,  fasting  in  modemtioti  would  tend  to 
ucc   stutcti  of    mind    clo^'ly  allied    to  tlia»e  produced 
during  hallucination ;  aud  fiirlhennore,  rwluciug  as  it  doea 

e  vitality  sufficiently  to  overcome  any  natunil  demund  for 
spontftneous  activitiee,  it  must  clearly  aid  one  very  materially 
to  gain  that  niciikl  inspiiution  which  must  eiuuly  ariMvi  when 
icacUous  of  individualistic  significance  ai'c  not  called  fur. 
I  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  in  this  fact  we  have  an 
Rdequato  explanation  of  the  persistence  in  the  race  of  this 
cuslotD,  not  only  iu  its  extreme  fonu-s  but  ulao  iu  moderate 
degree,  and  at  more  or  leas  widely  separated  int«r'V'ala  of 
tuna  Dtsad\'anbtgeou8  as  the  ^ling  habit  might  1w  froLti  a 
purely  individualistic  point  of  viow,  it  thus  appears  to  be  of 
advautago  to  the  roec  in  tliut  it  teuds  to  conserve  aud  fostor 
thai  highly  serviceable  social  giouping  of  which  individual 

en  arc  elements  j  and  this  sutHces  to  account  for  its  con- 
ned appearance  amongst  the  individual  eleuenia  of  tboae 
groups*  which  arc  now  iu  process  of  evolution. 


§  7.  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  habit 
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of  fasting  our  thought  is  naturally  turned  to  «  class  of 
cusLciiuB  cxpriisaivc  of  ruligioua  furvour  wliivli  ^iiry  grently 
in  form,  and  whicb  in  auy  one  forui  are  noted  amongst 
only  n  relntivoly  smnll  number  of  the  moe :  nil  of  which, 
however,  have  the  one  charncterietic  thai  they  iavolve  the 
voluntary  aitsumption  of  biidily  jiuiiL 

The  tortures  of  various  kinds  which  have  been  under- 
talct'n  for  their  own  mice,  iind  endurud  willingly  nnd  with 
joy  by  tlie  eaiiits  of  tliu  past,  need  not  he  euunieratedr  and 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  truiil  of  any  of  tlivia 
in  detail 

Wliat  they  have  heen  in  the  (last,  that  they  are  Bub* 
stantially  to-day  aniongnt  men  of  the  lemciviliwd  types.  In 
tbu  midst  of  the  Indian  civili»ibion,  w  complete  in  many 
reajiects.  we  find  in  oiu:  own  time  the  Fakir  who  iiftlicta 
himself  with  self-tortMrea  of  various  and  i-evoltiug  Idnd^ 
much  us  we  know  the  ascetiea  did  amongst  the  early 
Chrisiiane  who  failed  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  had 
bLT'ii  jirvvaleut  during  agi;a  in  tlif  itast.  The  sufivrings  i>f 
the  penance  have  not  yet  disappeared  front  the  Christian 
l?lmri'L.-s,  although  nuwiidays  they  are  much  mitigated  in 
dogt«(i.  The  baibarian  li^-ing  at  the  preeent  day  submits 
liiiUHclf  tu  thv  wnikening  cifectn  of  the  swenting-huth.  to 
excessively  exhansliug  musciUar  Btrain,  to  mutilation,  to 
unttingB,  tn  t1ng<>llntioQ,  itll  in  connection  with,  and  as 
pnrt  of,  leligicAis  service. 

It  wuuld  be  alnio^'t  ho{)i-]et!?4  to  attempt  to  account  for 
these  habits  so  complex  in  form,  limited  in  each  farm  to 
auc'h  small  numlierp,  were  it  not  that  they  nre  so  closely 
rohtt«d  to  the  much  more  uniform  habita  of  religioufl 
expreeaiou  which  we  have  already  otndied.  Aa  we  knn 
them  in  historic  times,  among  the  jwople  whom  we  think 
iif  Its  ciTilis(>d,  they  have  become  clcwly  connected  with  the 
wiilespread  notion  that  the  hope  of  salvation  of  the  aoul  Iie» 
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in  the  aseumption  of  an  attitudo  of  couicmpt  for  the  mere 
physical  tuaii.  But  it  is  apparent  that  this  couct^iptiou 
implies  R  high  degi'ee  of  intellectual  development  in  the 
people  adopting  it,  and  iU)  adoption  uiunt  therefore  have 
beeu  late  in  the  hietor^'  of  our  race ;  hoDce  it  is  most  prohable 

lab  this  notion  was  suggested  as  a  rational  cxcuat-for  the 
'bontimiauce  of  religions  habits  already  well  estahlished,  hut 
which  seemed  to  reriuire  some  expliinalion   in  accord  witlk 
reasonable  conceptions. 

If  we  examine  the  hnbite  of  eavogfiA,  amongst  whom 

leae  custoinH  are  practised  to-day,  we  are  able  to  gain  an 
inkluig  of  their  mode  of  origin,  for  they  are  there  very 
geoetaUy  found  in  connection  with  the  meana  adopted  to 
bring  on  the  trance  atateai  It  seems  not  improbabld  benco 
that  we  have  here  really  u  case  where  luibit«,  originally 
connected  with  the  occasional  attempt  to  gain  the  guidance 
from  without  which  hallucination  8et>nie4l  to  give,  have 
been  foroed  upon  a.  tribe  by  their  religious  leaders.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject,  iu  a  later  HL-otion. 

This  suppuslliou  seems  the  more  probable  because  as 
Bocb  demand  for  hallucimitory  guidance  would  be  only 
occasional,  so  conespondingly  we  find  these  habits  much 
less  general  than  the  habits  of  seclusion  uhd  tasting  already 
alluded  to.  That  these  pntcUt-es  of  self-tnrlure  when 
carried  to  extremes  do  tend  to  bring  hallucinatory  voices 

id  visions  is  well  known ;  and  capecially  is  this  true  when 

iiey  are  aided  by  the  use  of  drugs,  opium,  hashish,  and 
^Jtrong  tobacco,  as  tliey  are  by  ihe  cnstonis  of  many 
^■dvoge  tribes. 

Ham  agniu  we  are  dealing  with  habits  which  nte  in 
]*«  mtrinsiciLlly  unuttinctive  to  the  indixidual,  and 
rhich,  therefore,  wi>uld  not  have  persisted  in  the  i-ttce  on 
>ant  of  their  individualistic  desirability.     Moreover,  they 
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RK  habits  which  areevideotly  (liNulvanta.geous  Lo  individuals, 
»ii<l  which  would  be  seeu  to  be  ao  by  any  set  of  men  of 
very  mudemto  intelligence.  Furthermore  it  is  evident  that 
iu  themselves  they  might  not  iufrecjuently  bring  serious 
disadvanUigt'  to  the  tribal  group. 

It  seenm  dear,  therefore,  Uiat  there  must  have  attached 
to  these  general  practices  in  the  past  Mme  irapoi-tant  ad- 
vantage to  t!i«  race  which  has  overbalauced  the  ever- 
present  individualistic,  and  the  occafflonsl  racial,  dbtadTau- 
tdge  connected  with  them.  But  in  the  light  of  our 
prtviooB  studies  of  the  habits  of  eecluaion  and  fasting,  sa 
eloaely  connected  with  these  more  variable  customs,  it  is  not 
dilGcult  to  conceive  tliat  thi^  advantage  may  be  found  id 
the  aid  obtaiued  iu  oonneetiou  with  these  pracCicea  in  the 
Btrongthcninj;  of  the  social  instincts. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  thei-e  ia  evcrj-  reaaon  to  believe 
that  in  the  states  of  hallucination  vrhich  these  pmctioes 
often  entailed  tha  deeper-lying  impulses  tend  to  come  to  the 
mind;  at  all  events  the  tondency  to  spontanoom  individual- 
istic action  would  be  Urf<e!y  reduced  by  the  very  weakening 
processes  which  induceil  tlie  hallucinatioUB ;  and  for  those 
who  giiiueii  these  Lallucinatious  the  impurtaut  &Gt,  so  far 
as  their  persistence  iii  concerned,  may  uot  improbably  have 
been  the  emphasis  within  the  hoavcrs,  or  tlic  seers,  of  their 
tendency  to  littten  for  this  guidance  within  themaelves,  which 
they  thought  to  be  commands  to  them  from  withouL 

But  again  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  hallucinatory 
images  occur  to  relatively  few  even  of  those  who  aim  to 
gain  them  by  undergoing  these  weakening  processes,  or  who 
oi-e  forced  to  undertake  them  with  tliat  end  in  view;  and 
yet  the  reader  will  pprceivo  that  if  my  hypothesis  be  correct 
the  one  who  strives  but  fails  will  be  benegtod  as  vrell  as  he 
who  finds  the  more  impreHSive  guidance :  for  he  too  will 
gain  that  Muxpeuitioii  of  the  iiidividualitttic  t«ndencie-K  which 
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ults  from  tli«  procttvws  of  wpHkening,  anil  therefiire  will 
indirectlr  guiu  the  emphaae  of  tlie  slower  actiDg,  broader, 

pnli«e«  nf  nociiil  import- 
So  much  for  the  voluatary  submission  to  thc.<>e  tortures 
which  is  uiulortakeit  hy  retativrly  fvw  of  the  race :  of  the 
general  subniiasion  to  such  tortures  uadcr  couipiilsiou,  at 
certain  tiinea,  we  speak  later  iiniler  Oivision  III. 


Hreligio 
^neralst 


§  8.  I  shall  now  mtk  XDy  reader  to  turn  froiu  the  atndy 
of  modes  of  religioiia  expreaaiou  which  iu  large  uieawire, 
when  carried  to  excess,  lead  to  the  pnidurtion  of  hallueina- 
jtione,  to  the  consideration  of  a  8i>ecial  habit  which  of  all 
eligioue  habits  is  the  moftt  widely  iircvalliiig  and  the  most 
Bisteut.  and  yet  which  nevertheless  in  itself  seldom  if 
'  ever   lead*   to  the   jmiducTtiim    of  hallucinatory   states.      I 
^^efer  to  the  liabitu  of  Prayer. 

^M  In  BtudpDg  tlie  habits  of  e^luiiioii,  of  fasting,  and  of 
^nelf-torturc  we  have  ha<l  to  ileal  with  the  theory  that  they 
1^^ originated  in  the  mce  liecniim'  of  the  impreasive  hnlliicina- 
„tions  which  they  not  iiifretjueiitly  oocasion,  and  that  they 
persietcd  becaunc  of  indirect  rtwults  dependent  upon 
attaiiiuieiit  of  closely  allietl  states  when  the  halluciua- 
aims  ihemselve-t  were  not  iictually  gained :  but  in  relation 
(be  habit  of  prayer  euch  a  theory  can  scarcely  be  up- 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  iodicationB  that 
rayer  in  itt  inception  must  have  ari»e-n  in  connection  with 
brts  to  obtain  lUi-rey  from  human  conquuront  in  the  bloody 
Dteets  which  must  have  been  ooimnon  amongst  the  early 
iicestors  of  our  race.      The  expressive  attitudes  of  prayer 
liemselves  tell  this  story.     He  who  prej-s  it;  found  prostrate 
n  the  ground:  or  kuet^ling,  with  hands  clasped,  with  bead 
wed,  with  eyes  closed :  and  all  tln»e  attitiHles  are  eug- 
tive  of  powerlessness  bo  attack,  of  absence  of  aggressive 
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tendeucies,  and  of  willingness  to    ljec«niv  the    slave  of    a 
cotKjueror  uiid  to  listen  to  luiil  vhoy  liiti  commau<L 

HabiU  thus  acquired  to  niuc-t  the  exigoDCies  of  savage 
life  might  l>e  uhIIcmI  into  action  during  those  greater  eiuer- 
genciee  which  from  time  to  time  come  upon  man  apuri  from 
buuLftu  ageuc)',  l}euiuiH:  at  the  uotiou  thtit  tlic  perils  i 
which  the  Bava^e  found  himself  placed  \rei'e  the  expresaloii 
of  the  hoatilit}'  of  hiylier  lieiuga,  of  ii  God  who  was  an 
avengiog  power,  and  whom  the  savage  believed  he  must 
hnve  offended  M 

But  even  if  we  guppoae  these  Iiahita  of  action  to  have 
thus  origiiirtted  Ihey  very  clearly  could  not  have  pfrsiste^i 
iu  the  liice  becauBe  of  the  advantage  that  was  thus  supposed 
to  attend  th»iii.  They  ccrUiiidy  could  not  liuru  hod  thev 
value  to  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  God  that  their 
prototypes  originnlly  had  in  relation  to  the  conquering 
Tvarrior :  we  recognise  full  well  that  the  anthropomorphic 
ooDception  of  an  avenging  I)vity  fuil»  under  rigid  exiuuinu- 
tiou. 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  these  habits  of  action  had  noc 
the  particular  individualiiitic  advantage  wliich  may  not  uu- 
nntundly  liave  Utxii  attrihuted  to  theui  by  uncivilineil  men, 
they  cltarly  must  have  been  in  tht-raselve*  far  Ci'om  beneficiut 
to  the  imlividuul  exhibiting  them ;  fur  there  being  no  all- 
powerfvi  DiyoteriouH  eueiuy  ready  to  attack  nuin,  actions 
which  iu  uiuuients  of  daagcr,  or  perplexity,  hliudcd  the 
eavage  to  real  dfingern,  and  whit-h  induce*!  Itiui  to  iissume 
attitudea  ui  which  alt'i'liieni  wan  altogether  precludeil,  might 
often  lead  to  his  groat  individual  disadvantage.  And 
evidently  they  might  thus  frequently  alao  bring  iudirecb 
disadvantitge  to  the  race  of  whicli  he  formed  a  part.  Evuu 
where  tUi'ect  danger  were  not  incurred,  it  Burely  could 
be  of  no  direct  eervice  to  an  iiuUvidual  to  assume  attitudes 
which  preclude  reaction  to  the  forces  in  his  environment,: 
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while  still  remaining  in  »  state  of  mental  stress  wtiicb  would 
preclude  his  gaining  any  of  the  recuperative  force  which 
comes  with  the  inactivity  of  reat. 

'  It  accma  to  mc  cleiir,  tlien,  thnt  the  triliee  in  which  thcee 
habits  became  EoarkeUly  developed  would  have  sutTered  in  the 
contest  for  survival  unless  coimect-ed  with  these  Iiabita  there 
had  heeu  muie  indirect,  unrecognised,  iidvantage  of  sufficient 
force  to  Oveibuluuce  the  diiKiJviuituges  above  spoken  of;  and 
if  it  appear  that  these  habita  Imvc  persisted,  then  we  ftra 
surely  warranted  in  Hssuniing  that  they  have  liad  some 
special  racial  values  quite  different  from  those  originally 
attributed  to  them. 

It  is  QDneceflsary  for  me  to  eny  eveo  one  word  to  show 
lb  the  habit  of  prayer  is  an  exceedingly  persistent  one  iu 

'the  human  nice,  having  been  oharnctL'hstic  of  religious  ex- 
preaaion  from  the  very  earliest  timea  of  which  we  have 
record,  and  Iwing  in  our  own  tiine  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  habits  of  action  with  whicli  we  are  ac^[iuinted. 


When  we  aak  ourselves  what  this  indirect  racial  advan- 
could  liave  been  that  has  led  to  the  persietence  of 
nabits  of  prayer,  our  attention  is  again  directed  to  the 
&Gt  tlist  all  the  bndily  attltudus  connected  with  prayer 
amongst  devotees  in  the  past,  and  timongst  rchgious  peoples 
>f  OQr  own  <lay,  imply  roatruiut  and  the  listcuiiig  for 
"command,  the  calling  for  help  and  the  awaiting  for  answer 
and  direction :  and  we  perceive  tliat  tlie  menial  attitude 
which  these  expreasions  involves  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
one  that  would  tend  to  subordinate  the  iudividiiul 
variant  tendencies  to  the  racial  tendencies ;  that  would  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  iudividiuilistic  reaction,  and  thuit  give 
cppoxtuaity  for  the  slower-acting  racial  impulses  of  broader 
scope  to  make  themselves  felt. 

Just  notice  oiice  more  in  this  connection  some  of  the^e 
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bodily  attitudes  Prostratioii  was  once  more  ooiamon  than 
it  is  tiO-da}- :  uiiioii^t  rauai  of  the  higher  Ijrpes  it  has  given 
place  to  kuecliug  with  bowed  head  and  closed  cjcs;  but 
the  essential  fmturc  that  bos  beeu  retaiued  through  all 
changes  of  form  is  the  assuioption  of  positiotui  in  which 
bodily  a(!tivity  is  im]>0Bsi]Aii.  Silence,  secluinoii  in  one's 
"  closet " ;  fixation  of  attention  upon  some  special  object 
whicli  has  no  teucteucy  to  |iroduce  reaction,  an  upon  the 
rising  mm,  or  upon  mnoking  clouds  of  incense  smoke;  and 
evou  tho  itlcAl  fixation  of  the  mind  upon  God  or  upon  Bomc 
supposedly  holy  city  or  mouQtaio,  a  hal>it  that  appears  in 
tlic  religious  thought  of  cxilcti  uud  of  migratory  races. 
Evidently  all  these  Ixabits  tend  to  repress  individualistic  re- 
action and  therefore  tend  to  emphasise  suggestions  from 
man's  deeper  nature. 

Now  ultliough  these  octiuuH  do  not  ordiuiirily  lead  to  the 
production  of  halluciimlions,  they  are  dearly  likely  to  lead 
to  the  onipliaMS  of  the  promptings  from  within  of  especial 
forcefuhiesa,  to  the  hearing  of  the  "voice"  of  conacieace; 
iitul  LliCKi!  prouiptingH,  IIicemj  "  vui(»is,"  iiru,  oa  I  have  re* 
marked  before,  all  the  more  likely  to  produce  effective  result 
in  the  higher  type  of  men  than  the  terror-giving  hallucina* 
tions,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  saaer,  less  morbid, 
and  timt  thoy  me  recognised  to  be  so. 

I  ttiiuk,  then,  that  it  may  he  held  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  advantage  oouiiected  with  the 
hearing  of  tlie  *'  v(jiee  "  of  conscience  with  the  nccompanyiug 
cuiphu«iri  of  nicial  inipul:>c»  within  us,  niu&t  have  led  to  the 
persiatencc  of  bahita  of  prayer,  whatever  jniiy  Imve  teen  the 
origin  of  these  habits. 

Hut  here  again  some  reader  may  accuse  tne  of  mistaking 
muHe  for  effect.  It  may  be  true,  I  hear  him  say,  that 
prayer  has  value  iii  that  it  calU  to  our  attention  the  de- 
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maadfl  of  our  deeper-e«ated  iiupulsce,  that  it  euables  lis  to 

|;heur  c-leiirlj'  the  voice  of  coaecience ;  but,  on  the  oUicr  band, 

is  eijually  true  that,  the  deiimiiLlH  of  coiiacieitua  ft^lt  hy  m 

the  midst  of  active  life,  and  briugiiig  to  us  a  bcusc  of  sin^ 

Jtheinaelvea  lead  us  to  pray. 

Tbis  fact  must  of  course  be  nckoowledgetl,  and  yet  the 

habit  itnulf,  it  seems  to  me,  iiiuHt  first  have  ariHeu  a»  the 

expTceaioii  of  eubioission   to  an  avenging  Uoil,  who  was 

Ibougbt  uf  oa  oouuHcieut,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  vritb 

the  sinful  act.      I  cannot  see  how,  without  some  such  exist* 

ing  nntion  ntid  Hoaie  hucIi  previoiiii  experience,  uiun  (K)uld 

^Jjavc  been  led  to  undertake  the  activities  involved  in  prayer 

^na  A  result  of  the  call  of  conscience  within  hiin. 

H^       But  the  real  difHicnlty  in  accepting  any  such  e:cplanatian 

8s  I  assume  my  upimnent  to  make,  Itea  in  the  fax:t  that  no 

theory  that  makes  the  cuuaciouaueea  of  sin  the  bflaoB  of  prayer 

y  Can  give  us  any  accoiuit  of  the  racial  values  iuhcrcnt  in  these 

habits  of  action  ;  wluuli  values,  however,  must  have  existed  if 

itlie  haltitH  were  to  pemnt,  the  halntH  being  in  themxelveii  to 
B  great  extent  uf  diaadvantagc  directly  to  the  individual  and 
hence  indirectly  to  his  race.  Wc  have  au  explanation  of 
them  at  ouce,  however,  if  we  suppose  their  vahie  to  lie  in  the 
empliasis  of  the  flower-acting  impulses  brought  about  in 

I  connection  with  tbeiie  actiona,  su  that  thi'eo  impulses  come 
to  guide  our  lives  as  tbey  could  not  otherwise  have  done. 
It  18  to  be  ucki!Owledgcd  indeed  that  prayer  is  effective 
"for  another  reason,  in  that  it  give*  us  courage  to  reform 
our  lives :  iii  thut  it  allows  mt  not  unly  that  we  have  Rinned, 
or  in  other  words  that  our  individualistic  actions  have  been 
opixieeil  to  our  wore  pc^nnancnt  impulses,  but  also  at  the 
Baine  time  in  that  it  shows  us  that  there  are  forces  within 
XXB  whicli  wdl  help  it.t  to  restrain  these  Individ ualistia 
actaons,  forces  whicli  may  enable  us  to  resist  temptation, 
t  restraint,  thu  suppression  of  oui'  own  wills,  curries  with 
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it  the  thought  of  a  higher,  an  otnnipotcnt  Will,  that  may 
^UIc  our  lives ;  au<l  this  gives  as  courage  to  strive  to  do 
what  appears  to  us  to  li«  the  right,  and  iuld»  comfort  to  our 
live-s  in  tim  knowk-dgo  that  we  have  for  th«  time  at  least 
renewed  our  aUegiauee  to  tlie  foroea  that  work  for  good. 

But  here  again  we  must  agree  that  this  courage  to  act  in 
directions  which  relate  only  mo»t  indirectly  to  indiridital 
welfaru,  could  in  itttelf  liave  had  little  to  du  witli  individual 
udvuutugo  and  therefore  cannot  be  held  to  accoimt  for  the 
})cr)siistcncti  of  the  prayer  habit ;  this  b&Mt  must  have  hiui 
some  other  and  deeper  biological  signiticaDce,  such  as  I  have 
suggested, 


I 


I  cannot  cIoBe  this  brief  and  very  inadequate  study  of 
the  ruligiotm  hubit  of  prayt-r  without  asking  my  render  to  ^ 
note  that  the  value  of  pvaj-er  is  to  tlie  individual,  and  cod-    " 


I 
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sists  in  the  eniphnsis  it  uccasions  of  the  beet  that  is  in  the 
indivi<luaL  A  Ur>^e  part  of  the  polemic  against  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and  much  of  the  fuctitiniitt  defence  of  ita  value, 
would  have  disuppearu'd  from  our  literature  if  this  point 
had  but  been  kept  in  mind. 

Beyond  Uie  value  in  connection  with  the  physical  ex- 
prefision  of  the  iuatinct  in  the  enforcement  given  to  the 
sociiil  iuipulst-'s  of  which  I  havy  said  so  much,  there  is  a 
grimt  and  distinct  value  in  the  prayer  itself;  a  viilue,  how- 
ever,  that  is  not  objective  but  altagether  subjective ; 
altogether  within  and  for  the  man  who  prays.  ^ 

Tlie  crying  out  for  help  to  aid  in  the  exercise  of  our 
powers  in  some  speeiid  direction  is  a  means  of  aceentuiitiiig 
these  powers,  is  a  mark  of  capacity  mthin  ua,  is  indicotive 
of  a  growing  courage  bo  make  effort  to  the  attainmenb  of 
tlie  desired  end.  "  God  helps  them  tluit  lielji  them- 
eelvcfi." 

The  asking  for  help  for  others  whom  wc  cau  in6uenco 
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also  acts  to  emphasise  a  detenntQation  witbiD  us  to  u»e  our 

tinQurace  upon  tbcm. 
Thus  is  prayer  effective,  and  this  efficacy  is  overlooked 
hj  those  extremists  who  would  cast  prayer  aside  iis  a  \'alue- 
lees  relic  of  ancient  superstition. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  praycret  that  express  desir&a  to  change 
the  order  of  the  Universe  must  in  their  very  nature  l>e 
inefficient,  and  thoF^v  wh»  thus  pnty  inistHlce  idtogethur  the 
functiou  of  prayer;  they  trausfer  a  valLc  wliieh  attachea 

ronly  to  the  individuol'ti  action  upon  his  own  clturucter,  to  a 
euppoeititious  action  by  him  upon  the  forces  in  his  enviroQ- 
nienl.     Were  this  but  remembered,  much  of  the  wealcness 
would  be  eliuuDuttid  from  the  ai^uinent  of  the  apologists 
for  ttiis  religious  habit  ao  widespread  in  our  raca 
^^       Prayer  must  surely  be  held  to  be  valufilile,  not  only  for 
^■^  the  untutored  man,  with  his  HujMtrstitionH,  his  iniiKonceptioDS, 
his  errors,  but  also  for  the  raaii  of  the  bigtieiit  intellectual 
kattainmcDts,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  may  often  in  prayer  gain 
insigbt  oouoeming  the  forces  within  him  that  vrill  come  to 
Uirough  no  other  ngtjucy.      For  it  must  Im;  remembered 
^'that,  because  of  lack  of  psychological  bent,  relatively  few  of 
the  meet  intellectual  people  realise,  or  can  even  understand, 
that  the  clBcacy  of  prayer  lies  in  the  fact  that  ttaidK  us  in 
learning  to  subordinate  our  personal  wishes  to  the  Power 
that  guides  the  Vniverat!.      For  those  who  cannot  clearly 
grasp  this  thought  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  prayer  is  likely 
to  result  in  loss  to  a  gruat  degree  of  this  capacity  for  sub- 
ordination. 

But  even  if  the  man  does  grasp  the  thought  that  the 
value  of  prayer  is  subjectiw,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  mcntul  habits  of  a  race  cannot  be  cuptiuusly  ovor- 
thiovn  ;  the  emphasis  of  impulses  which  has  become  bound 
up  ttith  certidn  habits  of  action  that  are  natural  to  our 
Iphysical  man  must  beet  be  renewed  by  aUowiug   these 
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habits  to  hATe  full  sway.  We  con  no  more  expect  to 
govera  oar  livea  as  well  without  as  with  prayer,  thus 
departing  from  the  hiilnts  of  oiir  race,  than  wo  cnn  expect 
to  nourish  our  bixlies  completely  by  means  of  injections 
into  the  hlootl  without  action  of  the  digestive  system  through 
which  the  uourislimcnt  is  normally  asaimilated. 

§  9.  SBcritia;  in  ii  niligiouK  cuhLoui  which  I  do  nofc  need 
to  tell  my  reader  has  beeo  fixed  in  the  race  from  the  earliest 
days  of  which  liistory  iinrt  arcihicology  tell  ua  The  human 
aacrilice,  the  sacrifice  of  bull,  of  ram,  of  lojub,  of  precioua 
goods,  involving  dc»tructtun,  ur  tit  least  loiis  to  the  owner, 
in  all  cases  of  what  ia  valuable  and  uaeful ;  these  and  cloisely 
allied  socrilicial  customs  hitve  indeed  tendetl  grodually  to 
disappear  with  the  advance  of  civilisation..  But  the  sacri- 
ficial custom  romuinK  with  us  in  its  e.a8entijil»,  expressed  in 
the  actions  connected  with  the  l*etit;f  thut  the  giving  up  of 
valued  goods,  and  the  vohintiiry  roliuquishmeut  of  tliat  in 
life  wliich  we  value  moat  highly,  are  acts  of  worship  that 
please  our  Ood  and  that  are  efticaoioua  to  our  snlvatiou. 

Hypothecs  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  racial  habits  axe 
always  interesting,  but  in  the  case  of  sacrifice  the  fiaota  are 
80  very  much  obscured  by  the  rise  of  superstitious  which 
have  modified  the  cuetoms  in  niiiny  details  that  it  seems  all 
but  impossiblt!  to  determine  definitely  the  ejulic:<t  forms  of 
tho  customa  we  are  considering.  Ifcvertheless  I  may  be 
allowed  to  remind  the  rejidcr  of  the  theory  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  viz.  that  the  original  estabUshment  of  the 
habits  of  sacrifice  was  due  to  the  custom  of  laying  upon  the 
funeral  pyre  gifts  of  articloe  of  food  or  adornment  which 
during  life  had  pleased  the  man  whose  body  was  to  be  oon- 
amncd ;  these  habits  being  fostered  through  belief  that  the 
siiirit  would  neeil  these  worldly  goods  in  its  new  abode, 
or  else  through  fear  lost  the  spirit  of  the  deai.1  might  do 
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jury  to  the  living  man  if  it  were  not  placated  by 
Buch  gifts. 

It  seems  to  mo  very  much  more  probable  that  the  custom 

ly  have  origirateil  from  a  pwre  attempt  to  gain  inilivitlual- 
istic  advantage  ;  from  a  desire  to  expreso  willingness  to  give 
np  ojKi's  boat  poneeaiona  to  a  human  conqueror  in 
considetatiou  of  the  relief  from  fear  of  death  which  might 
'ollow  this  sign  of  submission  :  for  these  habits,  we  perceive, 
eatdlj'  have  been  extemleil  to  apply  where  Goil  wag 
,ved  of  as  an  invisible  and  irate  power,  or  even  oa  a 

iendly  power  tritb  whom  it  wiui  wise  and  pleasant  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms,  and  thus  our  early  ancestors  might  havo 
gained  the  sacrifice  habits  with  which  we  are  m  well  nc- 
(luaiDted  through  liistoric  record. 

Possibly  both  of  tliivie  conccptiona,  luid  perhaps  others 
which  we  have  not  divined,  may  have  worked  together  to 
originate  and  f^st^r  theao  habita  But,  fuacinating  as  these 
or  kindred  hypotheses  may  be,  they  really  do  not  coneom 
OS  here ;  for  Vfo  arc  duaJing  not  witli  riucations  of  origin ; 
what  we  wish  to  discover  is  how  it  has  come  about  that 
the  habita  in  queation  hjive  persisted  in  the  race  after  they 
have  appearetL 

I  For  even  if  wo  assume  that  these  habits  had  their  origin 
in  attempts  by  men  to  gain  individualistic  advantage  by  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  powerful  friends,  or 
through  atttiiupLs  to  appeaae  the  wrath  of  enemies  and  to 
ward  off  danger  that  appeared!  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  their  neighbours,  uoverth^lciw  it  is  very  clear  that  when 
these  actions  were  undertaken  in  order  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship, not  of  a  powerful  fellow-man,  but  of  an  in^-isiblo 
apint.  or  to  satisfy  the  wrath,  not  of  a  coaquering  foe,  but 
if  a  suppoaedly  irate  Deity,  as  we  know  them  to  have  been, 

ey  could  not  liave  had  tlie  same  direct  individualistic,  or 
direct   racial,  advantago;   those  who   performed    the 
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mcrificial   rite  could  not  have  gained  for  themsdx'es 
fur  their  cliihlrea   the  tieiiefits  they  imagined   they 
thus  to  obtain. 

It  is  jirolmble,  tticn,  tliab  these  habita  would  not  ItSra 
tended  to  be  impressed  npoD  the  race  \ty  Kature  unlesa 
tliey  had  Lieen  in  themKe)%-es  etsentially  attractive,  or  onteai 
they  brought  to  those  who  practised  them  other  advanti^eB 
than  any  tliut  wtm  rciiliBcd. 

But  aa  to  the  first  point,  we  do  not  have  to  Bay  a  word 
to  show  that  !(acri6ve  muRt  have  been  effiseutially  uusttniC' 
tivo  to  the  primitive  man,  involving  as  it  did  mueb  low  of 
precious  things  gathered  together  with  much  laboor  which 
itself  was  abhorrenb  to  his  soul.  Moreover,  sacrifice  evideotty 
involved  reduction  of  llie  individual's  lesourceti  and  capocitietr 
and  danger  therefore  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to 
tribe,  from  those  enemies  who  bod  not  thus  reduced 
reeouroea 

We  must  look,  then,  for  other  advantages  than  any  that 
appear  on  the  eurface  in  order  to  account  for  the  {ler^ateuce 
of  these  customs  After  the  axgument  that  has  preceded 
this,  I  eearoely  iia-d  tu  tell  my  reader  that  iity  thcads  in 
reference  to  these,  as  in  reference  to  the  other  religious 
cuatoms  idready  discussed,  is  that  they  have  been  enforced 
by  Nature  becauoe  of  their  value  iu  establishing  the  ineutal 
attitude  of  the  subiuisaioii  of  titu  human  will  to  tht;  commands 
of  Uod,  Bs  men  hare  expressed  it ;  or  in  other  words  in  estab- 
lisliing  the  habit  of  restraint  of  individualistic  tendencaeSi 
and  of  appeal  to  the  guidance  of  the  racial  impulses  of 
eodal  import. 

Tlie  truth  of  this  is  evidenced,  it  seems  to  me,  in  tlie  very 
fact  that  the  term  "  Mcrifice  "  has  been  directly  transferred  in 
common  language  to  apply  to  the  voluntary  reuuncuiUou  or 
represBion  of  individuiitlntiv  tendencies:  tlie  term  "sclf-sacri- 
fice  "  in  our  everyday  speech  has  come  to  mean  self-restraint. 
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Moroovet,  the  very  attiludos  aeeumed  in  tonnectiou  Vfiili 
sacriiice  are  ooes  wbicb  are  most  valuable  in  the  productioii 
of  a  full  measnre  of  reverential  awe.  which  would  prepare 
those  who  watched  the  <;ereiDoiiial  to  give  attention  to  what 
came  to  them  ae  commuidd  from  those  conducting  the 
eaorifioo. 
^^  The  mere  process  of  looking  up  withdraws  our  attention 
^*from  the  distracting  objects  around  us,  and  arouses  in  us 
the  jiowerful  fetihngs  accouipanying  the  reeogiiition  of  our 
own  littlcuces,  uf  the  eublimilf  of  what  is  not  of  uuraclvcs, 
an  all  muat  realise  who  from  some  deep  valley  have  lifted 
up  their  eyes  to  the  mountain  peaks,  or  who  have  wor- 
ship^ied  in  tlie  noble  naves  of  tbe  Gothic  cAtliedrala.  Tlio 
smoke  arising  from  the  altar  naturally  led  the  woiehipper 
to  follow  with  liJB  eyca  its  upward  uurves,  aa  dtxa  the  inceuee 
burning  in  the  ceremonial  of  to-day ;  led  liim  naturally, 
therafore,  to  assume  a  reverential  attitude  of  mind. 
^P  But  beyond  this,  these  physical  attitudes  tended  to 
induce  in  him  couditiouB  distinctly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  indiindualistic  activities,  and  were  therefore  well 
calculated  to  bring  him  into,  and  keep  him  in,  the  fraiiit!  of 
mind  in  wliich  the  voice  of  conscience  could  moet  easily  be 
attended  to. 

■  But  above  all  we  mnst  remember  that  the  sacrifice  in 
all  religious  ceremonial  led  to  prayer;  and  the  value  of 
prayer  in  bringing  about  the  advantageous  subordination  of 
individualism  we  have  alrcttuly  spoken  of  ut  kngth  in  pru- 
ceding  sections. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  relation  to  sacrifice 

have  a  marked  instance  of  the  disturbance  of  what 

to   me   to   be  an   inborn    trend   by  very   complex 

lacerdotal  s^'skems  which  grew  up  as  man  advanced,  and 

which  led  to  the  ouforeemeut  of  customs  carried  forward 

>y  tradition  which  were  not  at  all  of  the  csaencc  of  the 
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iiutiDct's  exprcs^on.  nor  necessarily  connectotl  with  the 
original  forms  of  thin  exjirussion.  All  of  these  dominant 
^t«m8,  to  which  we  shall  refer  more  fully  in  the  next 
diviKlon  of  this  chapter,  did  vnliiabic  service  in  man's  social 
aUvunoe  througli  the  coDsolidation  of  the  social  bond  nnder 
powerful  Icadtir»l)ip,  and  tlrns  worked  in  conJunctioD  with 
the  original  inetincttve  expressions  to  the  aune  end. 
sacrifiu!  itaelf  imlt.'eil  leil  to  like  action  by  msseeti  of  peop' 
gathered  togetlier,  so  that  the  custom  tended  to  omphoaiM 
the  cxititcjncc  of  social  bonds  and  to  bring  men  to  realise 
the  existence  of  social  unity,  a  realisation  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  moat  important  in  the  emphasis  of  the  social 
impulses  in  relation  to  those  of  individimlistic  tread. 
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§  10.  Celibacy,  or  tlie  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
pleasures  of  sexual  nnd  family  lifp^  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  form  of  self-sacrifice,  and  it  is  one  that  is  widespread  qb 
a  custom  connected  with  rcligiouu  ilevotion.  It  is  without 
doubt  tiue  that  not  a.  small  number  of  profeaaetl  celibates 
do  not  altogethor  refrain  from  the  gratifiaition  of  their 
eexual  pussious;  and  j«t  if  we  eliminate  this  class  oS 
pretenders  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  an  importanfi 
prox>ortion  of  men  and  women  in  all  historic  ages  have 
voluntarily  ([ueuched  their  sexual  appetites  in  assuming  the 
celibate's  vow. 

That  this  voluntary  assumption  carries  with  it  individual 
distress  of  marked  tj'pe  will  not  be  disputed,  and  it  is  nob 
possible  lu  lielieve  that  it  has  Iweit  or  ia  uudertaken  because 
of  the  intrinsic  attractions  connected  with  it. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  monastit:  Ufu  is  nowadays  attractive 
to  many  because  it  brings  with  it  freedom  from  the  worriea 
of  life,  ami  a  \nnm  of  imliviilual  resjionRibility  which  satisfies 
many  a  soul  burdened  with  doubt  and  harnseed  by  trial 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  such  individual-] 
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istic  motives  may  thus  add  to  the  numbers  of  those  who 
join   the  moimfitic  orders  to-day,  no  such  motives  could 

K.ve  been  pow«rful  uiilil  thiwe  monitstic  orders  were  ulready 
ill  eetabliahed,  and  were  appreciated  aiid  honoured ; 
iilently,  then,  the  individimliatic  motives  to  which  we 
havo  just  referred,  cannot  have  beeu  of  moment  either  in 
the  origiu  and  production  of  these  habits,  or  in  the  miuin- 

Ptenance  of  these  liabits  after  they  Iiad  first  been  formed. 
I      Tliat  celibacy,  «part  from  its  uuattractiveiiess,  ie  ako  on 
ite  hue  very  often  distinctly  disadviuitageons  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  it  ucUt  in  opposition   bo  the  persistence  of 
■the  species,  is  also  clear.      That  it  cannot  directly  conduce 
K>  the  peratstcnce  of  the  race  ia  evident,  when  wc  consider 
that  if  it  were  carried  beyond  narrow  limits  it  would  lead 
to    tribal    extinction.     That   it   is  di£Betrou»  to   many  an 
«iDdirid«al  life  is  also  certain ;  for  all  who  have  knowledge 
^nf  the  subject  will  agree  that  the  life  of  the  celibate   is 
^HwMt  with  many  dangers,  in  that  it  conducea  to  the  ex* 
ocfittTe  practice  of  private  vices  of  one  kind  or  anotlicr ; 
and  in  tliat  it  is  very  liable,  aa  alienists  tell  us,  to  bring 
into  existence  extremely  morbid  mental  conditions. 
^H      On    the  other   hand,  we  cannot   but   realise   that   the 
morbid  mental  conditions  above  referred  to    are  just  the 
ones  that  are  liable  to  result  in  the  production  of  halluciua- 
I     tJODB,  and    that  in  adopting   the  celibate's   life,  therefore, 
^Hpe  taikea  a  utep  which  is  not  unlikely  to  bring  Co  him 
^nallucinatory  mefleogcs,  which  themselves  might  be  thought 
ya  bo  be  desirable  as  guides  fi'oui  another  worlil.     This  might, 
^Hn  certain  cases,  lead  individuals  to  voluntary  assumption 
of  tliia  form  of  self-aacrifice.     But  in  a  previous  section  we 
have  seen  reason  to  agree  that  no  sucti  individualistic  desire 
can  account  for  the  persiett'uce  of  liabita  inducing    these 
hallucinatory  states;  for.  to  the  mass  of  men,  hallucinations 
ore  Ear  &om  attractive;  moreover,  we  do  not  forget  that  f*^ 
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But  here  again,  an  nith  itll  othtir  cuKtums  wliich  are 
likely  to  produce  hallucination,  we  realise  that  those  who 
aoquiro  the  habit,  but  fail  to  receive  the  message,  nerer- 
tbeleas  do  gain  iu  Aome  measure  au  emphasis  of  those  im* 
pulses  which  are  of  bixiatler  ihun  iiidividualiatic  sigtiificatice. 
In  tliis  case  the  iutlueuoos  which  arc  of  a  sexual  natutc 
being  curbed,  there  ia  greater  opportunity  for  the  "  higher " 
instiuctsof  later  development,  for  the  ethical  inetiucts  of 
social  import,  to  become  promineut  in  mind.  Th«  very 
fact  that  th«  sexual  nature  in  kapt  in  cheek  forces  its  de- 
mauda  upon  the  individual  upon  occu^ou.  while  youth  and 
health  remain,  and  thus  the  celibate's  attention  is  neooanrily 
tuniod  to  LhoiK!  vuictw  within  him  wltich  can  only  be  hetfuxl 
when  one  givua  liimsolf  up  to  iutroepectivc  examination. 

This  habit  of  introspective  consideration,  as  thus  aided, 
being  once  acquired,  will  certainly  bring  about  an  enforce- 
ment throughout  all  of  lift^  of  thoiie  impnUea  of  an  ethical 
nature  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  rwtuire  time  for  their 
development  because  they  relate  to  general  trends  of  notion 
which  appear  only  when  we  study  long  series  of  subordinate 
activities;  impulses  wltich  eaniint  appe-nr  clear  if  our  atten* 
tion  is  fixed  upon  the  individualistic  dtauauds  of  tha 
moment,  from  which  the  celibate  deliberately  cats 
selfofi: 


tha 

him^ 


§  11.  In  closing  this  division  of  my  cliapter,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  concerning  the  custom  of  making  pilgrimages, 
which  being  to-day  of  widespread  occuitcucc,  and  having 
ia  tlie  pa&t   been  of  still  wider  occurrence  among  many 

jijreligious  people,  ranet  not  he  passed  over  in  our  stndy. 

3y    This   custom   evidently    involves   individual    hai'dahij 
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Tsonal  lose,  and  tribal  vreakeoing ;  nor  does  it  stiow  on 
ita  face  the  diatincb  udvaiitugeM  in  the  direction  of  sodal 
advancement  that  T  hnvo  been  aiming  to  show  exist  in  the 
page  of  all  other  ii^talile  religious  excrciEcs. 

But  the  reader  will  recall  that  in  a  previous  chapter 
ituuic  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  should  expect  to  hnd 
Lk  a^  social  impiiWg  would  tttml  to  1w  empliaaised  hy 
iffhkh  hrought  intn  Btmiig  relict"  the  outlines  of  the 
aocial  fabric,  which  emphaaised  the  fact  that  there  arc  sodal 
londn,  that  then;  cxi»tt  community  of  inlercsta  which  muat 
e  dominant  tn-eu  where  individual  likiuy:8  are  occasionally 
crushed  out,  Ihiit  mutual  aid  is  Dcceesary  to  our  wellaio  oa 
iudividaal  elements  in  social  life. 

The  efficacy  of  pilgrimages  in  this  direction  cannot  he 
oaed ;   tmd   il  seems   to  me   them  can  he  no  douht 
their  7filuc  has  been  quite  in  line  with  that  attached 
the  Other  religions  habits  that  we  h&ve  been  studying, 
'ben  Tre  conKdcr  that  tlicy  ended  in  sacritioe,  in  prayer, 
in   other    acta  of  devotion,  these   acts   indeed   being 
ou  with  less  emphasis  during  the  journey,  and  being 
looked  forn-ard  to  lu  their  culmination  from  day  to  day. 

This  value  of  action  in  cnmmon  witli  others  of  our  race. 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  ethical  impulses,  is  clearly  seen 
in  tlie  development  of  worship  in  community  of  which  we 
epe&k  more  at  length  in  the  next  di%'ision  of  this  chapter; 
and  I  may  add  that  the  same  value  attaches  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  rcligipus  Houietictt,  and  to  the  conventions  and 
.councils,  tlie  eonftrreuees  and  couyrcsses,  of  religious  people, 
bich  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  later  ciTilisation. 


ni 


8  12.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  cliapter,  aa  the  reader 
recoil,  we  noted  that  if  the  contention  wc  make  as  to 
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the  function  of  tlie  religious  instinct  be  correct,  thea  not 
only  should  vrc  expect  to  find  the  appearance  in  our  rnoe 
of  habits  of  action  that  would  emphasise  the  socinl,  the 
'cthicitl  impuliua;  Lut  via  iihould  ulno  be  Ic-d  to  look  fur  the 
developmeut  of  certaiu  habits  of  actiou  that  would  lead 
those  few  who  heiir  these  ^diog  voices  clearly  to 
deavour  to  enforce  the  admouitious  of  these  impoi 
impulses  upon  those  who  do  not  h<vLr  them  wt-.ll. 

If  this  jwsiliou  be  eorrevi,  thea  it  seciiw  to  mo 
should  expect  to  hnd,  in  the  litst  pinec,  nn  cmphtieis  of  the 
natural  efibrtH  made  by  the  man  who  had  heard  hifl  "  voioe," 
or  who  had  hcuii  hio  viHiun  in  hidludnator/  fonn,  who, 
filled  with  fear  himself,  would  be  lUcel}'  to  endeavour  to 
teach  hia  neighhoar  to  fear  the  God  whose  moasage  h« 
believed  he  had  received.  His  efforts  to  ootiTince  thsfl 
common  mortal  of  the  importance  of  the  teaching  from™ 
without,  &8  he  understood  it,  would  be  likely  to  formulate 
themselves  in  many  combinations  of  actions  that  would 
emphasise  the  uotiou  of  the  all-powerfuluoss  of  the  God 
from  whom  the  hallucinatory  visionB  and  voices  w«re  sup- 
posed t(j  come. 

This   expectation  we  find    to   bo  f^lly   realised.     Tbel 
ethical  prophets,  and  the  members  of  the  prieslhuodis  th 
were  set   up  niuou^t   the  most  ardent  followers  of  these 
pnjphcts,  have  ulwiiys  since  the  earliest  days  of  religious 
development     preaclied     the    <iU  -  powerfiilueas    aitd     thO'l 
myitcrious  omniscience  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped, 
whether  theae  gods  were  conceivetl  of  as  evil  spirits  or  ua; 
devuted  t(j  holiness. 

As  the  power  of  priesthoods  increased,  sad  the  import^ 
anoe  of  keeping  in  favour  with  the  gods  came  to  he  generally 
acknowledged,  temples  were  reared  to  give  to  these  godl 
homes  of  magnificence;  and  the  approach  to  these  temples 
fur  worship  was  demanded,  Willi  gifts  and  sacrihces,  which 
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'ere  sup]^>osed  to  iippeune  the  wmbbful  or  rejoicu  tlie  friciKlly 
tltiit  wurtiliip  1)^iIl^  m&de  full  of  mysteries  which 
not  fail  to  Iw  nwc-iiispiriug  to  the  eommon  mortal 
It  must  be  agreed,  of  course,  that  morbid  developoieats 
(^  theae  mysCeriea  were  h-birted  in  manj  caaea  by  membera 
niling  prieathoodH  wlu)  hud  discovered  in  them  u  tiouree 
power  which  was  of  gr^at  adviiutagt)  to  theDieolveF.  But 
,c  number  of  thoso  initiated  into  the  eecret  proceaaes  by 
wliich  the  myateries  of  ceremonial  were  carried  on  vaa  too 
large  to  penuit  deception  to  rule  in  the  long  run ;  itnd 
nnlees  the  value  of  thu  ccremuiiial  hud  been  sincerely  be- 
lieved iu,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  inasa  of 
le  priesthood,  it  would  not  have  Bt«iod  the  test  of  time. 
On  general  grouuds,  therefore,  it  Huemit  tu  me  vtp.  tiiu^t  ac- 
knowledge that  these  mysterious  ceremouiala,  to  a  great 
extent  at  lewt,  must  in  their  inception  and  continuance 
have  been  the  outcome  of  thoroughly  honest  efforts  to 
impress  upon  the  unthinking  erowd  the  awful  maje-sty  of 
the  gods  who  hud  ap{>arently  revealed  tbemailvea  to  their 
chosen  flcrvants. 

I  We  moat  agi-ee  also  tliat  these  ceremoniola  must  have 
had  other  viiluen  tluiR  tluH  fi:ur  of,  and  oucriHw  to,  an 
avenging  gud,  or  a  god  whom  it  was  thought  wise  to 
placate.  This  becomes  more  clear,  I  think,  when  we  con- 
sider bow  unlikely  it  is  that  any  direct  advantage  would 
have  acvruixl  bo  Lhi:  individual  or  nice,  in  consequence  of 
tlu!  wastwful  expenditure  upon  exlravtigaut  ceix-mouial,  and 
coetly  sacrifice  of  what  could  only  lie  obtaincil  as  the  result 
of  arduous  human  eilurt ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  lo  judge 
that  only  by  some  indirect  racial  udvuutagu  connected  with 
tliia  wasti^fid  ceremonial,  and  with  the  worship  of  the  god, 
con  we  explain  the  |>er)dsluncu  of  these  munifeHtations  in  the 
race.  It  eeems  to  mc  that  the  advantage  looked  for  con  bo 
explained  in  the  fact  that  the  fear  wliich  these  uiysterioua 
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oeromoniulK  iucuLcatcd,  lending  to  wondilp  und  to  prujer  as 
it  fiurtly  did.  gaiiied  for  the  people  at  large,  at  certain  ti 
in   their  lives  at    least,  the    habit    of  suppression  of 
dividualitiLic  tendeiiciee  in  favour  uf  sucial  uapulsee. 

It  may  be  cl&inicd  that  wo  do  not  need  to  look  for  so 
occolt  a  basia  for  the  persistence  of  these  mjsterioaa  oor«- 
monials,  for,  as  h  tio  iloulit  perfectly  tnie.  the  empharis  of 
the  four  t»f  a  jmv.eriu]  god,  who  would  euforce  tlie  coinmaads 
of  the  human  ruler,  would  have  a  distinctly  advantageous 
flfRscb  in  the  bcgiuuings  of  uau's  higher  social  life.  For 
such  enforcement  would  make  possible  coramanity  of  action, 
undvr  llm  giudauw  of  onE!  mind  tii  one  end  ;  and  alllioagh 
tills  might  lead  to  tyranny  and  despotic  crueltiee  in  many 
oasee,  it  also  would  lead,  on  the  whole,  to  a  strengthening 
of  social  boiitl^.  And  it  is  to  he  nota^]  in  this  connection 
that  in  mui^l  uf  ihe  unuient  civiliRitioui^  tlic  king  was  held 
to  be  the  high  priest  of  God ;  this  doctrine  having  in  fiact 
come  down  to  our  time  in  the  theory  of  the  "  divine  ngfab 
of  kings,"  which  still  persists,  iiobwithstanding  the  erideub^ 
ungoiUikeneflB  of  u  large  part  of  tlioae  of  royal  blood  S 

On  tho  whole,  however,  it  does  not  atsem  to  me  probable 
tliat  the  racial  advantage   obtained    by   the  uoiphasia  of 
leadership   through  fear  of  the  gml  whose  appointee  tbe 
leader  wax  IihUI  to  be,  can  be  cuusidereil  tn  have  been  great 
enough  to  account  for  the  growth  of  priestly  hierarchies     , 
and  for  tbe  persistence  cf  ceremonial  customs  that  havafl 
prcviiiled.      In  iWt,  iJiangus  of  leadership  miist  have  bc^n™ 
freq^ueut  in  tho  early  days  of  tribal  life,  and  it  neems  to  uie 
that  (he  notion   of  the  divinity  of  dead  leaders,  and   of 
divine  rights  attached  to  nileniliip,  muat  therefore  have 
become  lixed  in  tiie  ram  with   itiurli  difHculty:  and,  so  far 
as    I    can  see,   the   pc-raistenco   of  wuraliip   of    a   divinely 
appointed  temporal  master  can  therefore  only  he  accounted 
for  by  some  indirect  advantages,  connected  with  the  habits 
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empbasiaed  by  tliis  belief,  other  tbaa  tho^e  related  to 
lemlerahip ;  advaiit*ige  which  uiust  also  have  been  connected 
with  ttie  worslii]*  of  the  yoit  upon  whom  the  cliangiog 
rulers  depended  fur  Uiuir  uuthoriby.  Wliub  I  lieUeve  tliis 
■dvantogft  to  have  be«ii,  I  hftve  so  ofteTi  stated  above  that 
it  is  uuuecessory  lo  rupeut  mj-aclf  heru. 


Those  developiut-iits  uf  ceremonial  which  emphasised  the 
parity  of  God  and  the  dcmniul  for  purity  in  the  worshipper 
Hie  clearly  au  advance  over  the  Brat  ceremouials  dictated 
hy  till!  wish  to  jtrtMlun?  fear. 

The  (■eui-nil  lypu  uf  ctTwiiioiiial  designated  by  tlie  term 
luftraiion  nppears  in  tlie  widest  variety  of  forms,  from  the 
haufltive  va]]ouv-l>ath8  fltill  tu  vogue  among  savage  nices, 
to  tiic  .limidc  wimhing  of  hitiidti  mid  fwt  anil  lnwil ;  wre- 
luoniala  which  wure  oftautimes  voi^'  elaborate  iu  thii  utder 
religious  »srvice8,  and  which  Iciive  their  murk  in  certayi 
fttoms  inculcated  by  the  Churches  of  latest  development, 
the  form  of  Imptijmi,  iind  in  th«  use  of  holy  wuter,  for 
urposea  of  Hyinbulic-  purilicaliuu. 
All  of  theee  customs  were  in  tlic  lino  of  the  production 
reverence  for  the  God  who  spoke  Co  His  people  through 
is  chosen  servants :  they  enforced  the  notion  of  sinfiilnewi 
the  presence  of  a  purity  ahnust  btjyond  conceptiun,  and 
tiiGir  direct  effect  in  bringing  men  to  believe  in  their 
helpleasneu  and  iu  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  aid  them. 
There  con  be  no  doubt  that  1ilw»  reUting  to  uiidi-ainiess 
in  many  cases  aanitury  HigniHe^nu^,  and  Lhus  uuiy  have 
given  some  advantage  of  a  very  indirect  kind  to  a  trilie  in 
ich  these  hiws  wei<c  enforced :  lustration,  in  lact,  may 
lOt  infrequently  have  U^t-u  of  individual  curative  iidvantage. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  tn  Indieve  Uial  thtH  purity,  real 
or  symbolised,  can  have  had  in  itself  any  tiulUcient  advantage 
to  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  customs  connected 
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wilh  iu  enforcement;  for  in  many  casw  it  is  very  dor  , 
tliat  tho  actiuuy  counecteil  with  tlie  ceremonials  of  lustratioaS 
were  cxci^t-diiigly  cxhuuath'C  uml  liciioc  of  distiDcl  iiidi- 
viiliialistic  disadvantage.  It  can  uuly  be  siirmjacd,  I  think, 
tliMt  suiiie  hulini'l  mlvjintigw  whs  atUuned  by  those  in  the 
race  wJiu  usBUiued  thi>  uieiital  attitude  connix'ted  with  then 
cerciuoDioU :  and  thnt  attitude  of  mind  1  have  already 
spoken  of  as  connected  ^-ith  awe,  with  revcrenoc,  bringing 
that  mippreHsioii  of  self-will  that  leads  one  to  listen  to 
inipuhies  that  aru  not  of  iudiviilualifitic  import  ■ 


§  L3.  At  this  juiictvire  I  shall  ask  my  roadcr  to  consider 
aguin  the  habits  spoken  of  a1x>ve  which  arc  connected  witb:| 
the  initiation  into  the  mysterious  hrotlierhood  of  the 
li^i(jii»  hiidy ;  c(*rBiiiainvM  whieti  are  evidently  in  themselves 
unattractive,  and    clearly   disadvantageous    from    a    purely 
iudividuuliatiu  point  of  view,  but  which  nvTertheless  have'^ 
persisted  iu  the  race  in  a  most  extraordLiiary  maruier.      I 
think  we  shnH  find  thjit  they  alsn  are  exphcable  in  the  f* 
that  tliey  are  atEvanta^euuK  in  enforcing  the  habit  of 
straint  from  acts  of  purely  iudividiialitttic  import  until  im' 
pulses  of  deei>er  aiguiJicauce  can  prevail. 

As  we  have  already  ai^ued.  the  halut  of  restraint  froih 
indtvidualistie  renctiun,  Hxed  in  the  race  because  of  ita 
advantage  to  the  eocial  lite  iu  which  the  individual  is  an 
element,  hiu  been  eufottn^d  often  by  the  cmptiaaJH  cif  thi 
Don-individimlistic  impulses  in  their  most  emphatic  fo: 
under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  lialluciiuitiou.  lliis  being 
ao,  it  ifl  not  difficult  to  sec  how  it  might  have  come  tu  be 
considered  most  importaut  by  the  IcitdcrB  who  hud  once 
listeni^cl  to  these  voices,  or  who  had  once  wen  these  visions, 
to  obtain  recurrently  what  were  thought  to  be  "  inspir- 
ations" in  this  hnllucinatoiy  form;  and,  as  we  have 
above,  men  were  doubtless  in  Mme  cases  thus  led  to  nut! 
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oluutary  eiTorts  to  produce  these  haUuciuati<J1l^  through 
treme  fitsciiig,  coDtimiing  tortures,  luinatural  deprivations. 
thHU  tliifi,  thosi!  who  were  foriviniwd  uf  the  vnlue  of 
hulluciuatory  stutcs  would  be  utiturully  led  to  attempt 
to  induce  or  even  to  compel  rjthois  to  gain  thiae  expt-rieiid'H. 
But  a  hirge  proportion  of  these  rites  involve  extreme 
and  great  phyidcul  weukeaiii}*,  which  in  thnnoelvea 
1»  ropulgive  to  the  barbaroug  man,  and  which  evidently 
an  immediate  aouroo  of  weakueaa  to  him.  and  to  tbu 
ibe  at  lui^  In  many  ames.  indeed,  uniong  tliese  savages 
It  iH  Dot  until  thu  {iMitieiiuintK  in  tht.*Be  eeretiumieH  fall  in 
iaintiug  tits  or  go  into  eoiuittose  stiites  thttt  they  are  cou- 
idered  fitt«d  to  enter  the  religious  brotherhood.  Still  we 
that  in  many  cuaes  it  is  not  until  one  reaches  the 
'vetgje  of  uncunsciuusuess  that  ImllneinutiuiiH  apiiear,  and  if 
.our  hypothesis  be  valid  we  ai-c  thus  able  to  account  for  the 
Temity  to  which  these  ceremonies  are  cunied. 
But  it  must  lie  rememhered  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  thu»e  who  submit  themaHlves  to  these  initiatory  tortures 
do  in  fact  gain  these  "  messages  "  ;  eonsequcutly,  even  if  the 
origin  of  tliese  customs  can  be  traced  to  the  deaire  to  gain 
state*  of  hallucination  or  to  force  them  upon  others,  the 
persistence  of  those  eustoms  cannot  be  thus  explained. 

Yet,  although  this  be  true,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  true  that  those  whu  participate  in  these  rites  place 
LemHulves  under  conditions  wlucli  lead  naturally  to  the 
advantageous  emphasis  of  the  non-iudividiiatiatic  ini- 
that  is  given  when  ihe  Ininee  state  is  resilly  reached; 
and  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  ttie  habits  connected 
with  attempts  to  produo:  these  hallucinutorji'  states  by 
ooinpulaion  persisted,  as  they  have  persisted,  it  would  be 
not  nt  all  because  the  liitlluci nations,  gained  in  relatively 
few  cases,  could  be  of  value  to  the  average  man,  but  because 
the  habits  of  restraint  ami  of  listeuiug,  whicli  are  of  so 
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mnoh  adraiilitge  to  the  race,  would  thus  Id  the  main  bs 
enforced. 

Wo  have  hero  thi^n,  it  seeiUB  to  me.  bh  adequate  explana- 
tiou  of  the  persisU-MJce  of  the  barburouis  iiiitiatory  rile* 
which  were  found  ils  we  know  amongst  savage  peoples  of 
olden  tiiue,  aud  which  in  Boraewlmt  Ivm  cruel  form  have 
come  down  to  our  time  iu  crude  forms  of  religious  worship. 


I 

I 
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§14.  Here  we  may  note  another  fact  which  appears  to 
be  of  no  small  Talui;  as  corroborative  of  tho  [weitiou  above 
taken,  viz.  the  fact  that  the  performnnco  of  these  initiatory 
rites  ia  verv  cloaely  ix-Iatcd  U  the  ajiproach  of  the  u^  *»f 
puberty  in  the  acti\*e  participant!?^' 

That  this  relatittu  between  the  time  of  the  enforcemencfl 
of  theae  initiatory  rites  and  the  growth  of  sexual  capacity 
18  one  to  hv  cx[H:i:tt-d,  seeia»  to  me  clear ;  for  iu  the  most 
ancient  times  when  phallic  worship  was  prevalent,  the 
greatest  interest  mu!>t  have  centred  upon  thiB  period,  and 
the  customs  of  thooe  days  would  natui-ally  come  down  to  u* 
in  modiiiiiJ  form  liecausu  they  would  be  found  to  l>e  valu- 
able ;  for  it  is  most  Datuml  to  take  itdvantogv  of  tlus 
moment  of  life  to  turn  the  attention  to  Qon-iudividualiHtiu 
impulaes. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  the  boy  and  the  girl  have  suddenly 
forced  upon  them  racial  letulinga  that  have  never  before 
been  felt ;  at  this  [jeriial  of  their  lives  they  are  com{>ened 
to  attend  Co  cravings  of  an  organic  nature  wluch  di^mand 
satisfaction  and  yet  which  are  bused  upon  no  pcraonal  ex- 
perience  of  previous  aitisfiictions.  Hoys  and  girls  then 
become  perforce  introj^jiective ;  aud  it  is  at  this  moment 
that  the  geaeral  teaching  to  listen  to  the  "voices"  within 
them  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  eft'ective. 

'  Cf.  *'  Tho  N«w  Ltf»,'"  A.  H.  DniiitU,  jimtriean  JewKoi  y  AyoMsplV 
n,  1 :  kUo  two  atticlM  by  Ur.  SUibuck  lit  tbe  Mine  joutimI  (or  Januftr;  and 

OctoboT  ia>'. 
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For  a  large  body  of  fnct  regarding  the  iQitifttory  rites 
amoDg  savage  tribes,  unij  llieir  relation  to  th«  approMli  of 
loberty,  I  would  refer  tlio  reader  to  Mr.  DimieU'  article 
cntioncU  iu  the  fuotuot*,  lu  our  own  nic«,  and  iu  our 
owQ  day  and  civilisntion,  it  is  to  be  noted  tbat  it  is  at  this 
time  of  the  awukcuiag  of  the  ftoxunl  Life  that  the  Koinan 
Catbolic  Church  would  compel  her  followers  to  partake  of 
their  limt  conimuuioii,  a^  u  Byiuhul  of  thdr  HulnnisisiDii  to 
her  religious  gmdance ;  and  eveo  a.mong8t  ihoBe  who  are 
owed  much  more  choice  in  such  matters  we  find  that  it 
is  at  this  epoch  in  their  lives,  at  this  xaoinent  of  entrance 
into  miiiihoutt  and  woiiiauliuuil,  that  the  moat  vivid  im- 
presaion  of  the  value  of  religion  is  nsually  gained. 
L  In  my  opinion  it  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  this  impressionable  moment  should  be  seized,  as  it  very 
oomtnonly  is,  for  the  (tstublishmt^ut.  through  religious 
oeremouial,  and  other  like  iuflueiices,  of  habits  of  reuuiicia- 
iou  and  of  attending  to  the  iufluences  of  the  dcepei' 
[pulses  within  us.  The  boT  or  girl  who  posses  this  time 
if  life  without  giiiiiitig  tliu«!  iiioKt  valuable  habltti  it!  very 
.ble  to  find  it  ditltcult  to  gaiu  them  iu  ufter-Ufe. 

§  15.  In  what  has  preceded  this  wc  have  been  oon- 
idering  the  advantage?!  thnt  would  accrue  to  the  i-ace  by 
he  euforoemeut  of  rcligiuuM  habits  jirincipally  by  inisaus  of 
ippeuls  to  man's  deep'-seated  fears. 

But  there  ia  another  directiou  in  which  religious 
loiiial  might  bring,  although  still  more  indirectly,  the 
lulvanlHgi-,  There  will  always  be  in  every  race  many 
rho  cannot  often  be  led  to  worship  by  fear,  and  who  will 
not  wish  to  be  "  cleansed  "  ;  yet  many  such  people  raay  be 
attracted  by  stimulations  of  their  aesthetic  sense,  if  wt;  may 
so  speak :  thus  we  should  expect  to  find,  os  wc  do  find,  a 
tendency   to   give   aesthetic   significance    to    the   religious 
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ceremonia!.  Not  only  tt»  we  Tocogiiuw  this  in  the  nia^iiB- 
cence  of  the  pageauts  arrauged  id  cODoection  with  pagna 
religious  semeiw,  but  we  realimj  that  in  all  n'ligious  mrvioes 
of  our  own  iliiy  there  m  syme  reiuimul  of  this  effort  to 
uttruc't  by  piwluciiig  effijcts  of  Itt-uiitj ;  utiil  futthcrmorc  I 
thiuk  we  are  compelled  to  agree  that  such  ceremouial  will 
remaiu  jMirfoctly  tegitirmite  so  long  fu;  the  body  of  the  people 
CEtil  to  realise  the  true  basis  of  religious  life  and  »eed  to  be 
dmwn  by  iwniti  fxtrancous  intliuniu:  into  tliu  company  of  ^ 
worshipiwm  if  they  are  to  obtain  it'ligious  benefit.  f 

It  must  be  rememlMsrcd  tiho  that  the  nttitude  of  uiud 
which  ouc  mu8t  gain  if  he  is  to  appreciate  ttsthetic  work 
ia  an  attitude  of  rect-ptivity.  niid  iihnost  altogether  of  pasaiva  ^ 
recei)tivity,  an  atliluJH  uf  u'au;luiig  fur  uftvclH  from  without^  f 
of  abeorh&cl  attention  to  these  ytfocts.  lo  tlie  thi*rougli 
BDJi^ymeat  of  powerful  wetlnaic  etfi^ts  we  stand  "ontranoed," 
as  the  mying  goes,  and  this  mental  condition  tlie  reader 
will  at  oncc!  see  is  th(>  very  one  in  which  religious  im- 
pressiona  are  most  reiidily  gained. 

There  is  still  another  closi?  iiIIinTice  between  the  lestlK'tic 
and  the  i-eligious  mental  altituden.  For,  as  the  reader  will 
TCDiemher,  we  Imve  aeeu  that  religious  serx-ictt  gains  Ita 
effects  in  many  cases  by  the  powerful,  although  oft«n  Wf 
TQCOgnised,  em^diiutiR  of  the  mx^ial  bonds  which  exist  within 
us,  of  the  community  of  intfire«t8,  and  of  the  necessities  of 
unified  iictiou.  But  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  elsewhere,' 
the  fiinctioii  of  Art  iu  the  development  of  man  ia  ibaelf  the 
oonsolidation  of  our  Hocial  Ufa 

If  all  that   I   have  said  in  this  section  1>d  true,  thdj 
ssthetio  and  the  religiouH  activ-itiEis  are  bound  together  in 
a  close  communion,  so  that  .-esthetic  iut€a«st8  must  in  their 
very  nature  tend  to  produce  the  conditions  under  which 
our  religious  impulses  are  most  readily  uufolded. 

■  ^SiAtlic  Prmnipltt,  p.  8S. 
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I  §  16.  Ill  looking  back  at  the  liabita  of  religions  pRopIe 
ill  the  pust,  as  a  whole,  I  think  w«  cMiiiiat  toil  to  realise 
that  the  most  importaiiL  of  ull  rolij^ioiU)  Hctlvities  hitve 
Ix'en,  HS  tliey  8till  are,  the  customs  whicli  bring  lh«  wiimum 
n  to  gain  the  attitude  of  pmyer  in  companiouship  with 
is  fctliiw-iiuiD ;  an<l  tliin  lieciiiiitc-  when  aicii  gtither  id 
,t  masses  tliey  miwittiuglj  lejirii  of  their  social  depend- 
this  iiiipressiori  tuUiing  to  the  fonwi  of  rpligious  tere- 
ooial  in  tending  tt>  reprens  the  empho^d  of  individualistic 
inpuUcd. 

In  what  haa  hmn  written  ahove,  we  have  ^jerhaps  hid 

o  littUi  (^mphiiing  upon  the  guiil:nic«  of  th^^  iduhsi^  hy  men 

i  ethical  genius,  vre  have,  in  order  to  avoid   digression, 

urpoaely  ovcrhiukKd  the  t'uut  thiit  the  ordinary  uau  is  not 

ahle.  iinitssisteil.  to  note  the  dimmer  iraptilses  within   him, 

althoug)i  he  will  rtvutily  recognise  their  exist^nc^?  when   his 

.ttentioQ  is  ttttracted  to  tliem. 

Aiuong  the    lower  rtices  somo  individual  giiinn  in  one 

,y  or  another  the  haWt  of  restraint :  he  sees  a  vision, 

ices  tt  voice  commanding  him,  or  perliaps  merely  hutrs 

at  ve  oall  the  "  atLll  small  voice "  of  coDfloience.     He 

terprebs    ttiia    m   nn    inKpirutiun,  tus  u    revelation,  as  a 

message  from  hiit  Oud.      He  tellH  this  to  ids  pi^upU,  »nul  if 

lie  be  a  niiui    of  force    they,  dimly  feeling  the  inliueuces 

bich  be  feels  [lowerfully,  obey  hiii  cull  which  answers  bo 

some  cjctcut  the  \-ugUf  inipulsea  within  thunit>(ilvv'&     Thuy 

II  him   their  propln^t :  his  God  hecomes  their  God,  and 

Ith  tlmir  prophet  lliey  learn   to  priiy.      He  teaches  them 

to  OBBUnie  Che  attitudes  of  prayer,  or  to  join   in   other 

iligious  ceremonialB  which  have  bccu  effective  for  hiiuaelf, 

md  which  in  turn  also  liecome  effective  in  eiinhling  them, 

ix  follnwerit,  tn  hear  the  "voice"  tliat  Ih  leading  hlni. 


i$  17-  Kut  there  must  be  those  who  cannot  hoar  the 
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voice  even  thus,  aiHl  to  Bucti  we  HitoiUd  expect  U*  Bnil 
teaching  given  by  the  ethical  leaders:  as  a  nmttcr  of  foci, 
this  luibiL  of  ttiiichtng  is  uoiveraal  with  all  higher  develop- 
ments of  religion.  Having  through  fear  or  other  weans 
pnKluc4-i]  ill  liJH  liHarerH  the  ultilude  uf  iiiiml  in  which  they 
are  beat  able  to  hoar  the  "  voice,"  the  prophet  teaches  thc-m 
whut  tliis  "voice"  has  said  to  him^tf.  and  if  he  be  an 
ethical  genius  he  blows  into  fitiine  ii  fire  tlwit  was  re«dy  to 
kindle  within  thi>  souls  of  hi»;  hearers;  he  calls  to  their 
attention  impulses  whicli  they  rocognii*  as  their  own  when 
he  bells  of  thiini ;  iinpulscs,  however,  which  they  would  not 
have  perceived  had  he  not  spoken  to  them. 

This  teHching  in  often  followed  by  cumpulsuiy  treatment 
of  those  who  refuse  to  act  out  the  " voice's"  commands; 
and  this  has  often  led  to  a  morbid  development  of  the 
power  of  the  prieatliood  of  which  wi-  liiive  above  spoken 
This  ptiwer  l)eing  of  advanlajje  to  the  prietttlioutl  n»  a  liody, 
it  haa  often  l)eeu  maguifiod  by  aiibtleties  and  trickerj-. 
But  thi»  xuorbiil  devetoi^ment  of  what  mnst  have  boca 
inhei-eiitly  advantageoiiB  tends  grmlually  to  (Iimppe«r  with 
incveiLse  of  intelligeuct*  in  the  race,  leaving  tttill  with  us  the 
custom  of  teaching  to  others  the  importance  of  listening  Va 
the" voice,"  and  the  habit  of  imparting  to  thoae  who  are 
dull  of  hearing  tlie  precepts  which  liave  been  grasped  by 
thoae  who  have  been  able  to  hear  clearly  its  comnianda. 
lu  the  hiter  developmentH  of  religiouH  ceremonial  which 
persist  amoiigat  the  most  int«lligeut  of  our  race,  although 
the  priest  or  preacher  seldom  tinims  direct  iuspimtion  from 
his  God,  he  still  clwims  to  lie  Njtecially  authorised  by  mma 
body  which  directly  or  indirectly  claims  Divine  authority. 

The  custom  of  teaching  in  the  house  of  worship  the 
preoepta  that  have  been  given  to  the  prophets  of  old,  or  to>{ 
those  who  have  taken  their  place  in   more  modem  time8,j 
luis  aa  years  roll  by  liecome  more  and  more  iniporlunt  inj 
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relation,  to  the  rest  of  the  ceremoaial.  The  teacher  8tiU 
empliasineR  to  a  gr«jil  extent  the  majesty  of  God,  still  stirs 
within  hia  hearers  the  reverence  which  goes  with  fear;  bat 
in  thu  mligioKK  lifv  of  lUom  of  highest  intfjlligencc  the 
emphasis  of  fear  Iwa  heeii  replaceJ  by  an  emphasis  of  a 
reTeronce  connected  with  lovo  for  an  Rll-powerful  3?et 
merciful  Creator,  who  is  looked  upon  os  «■  Father  rather 
than  as  a  haughty  niler. 

Aud  with  all  this  einphaHiK  of  love  hh  u  ctuiracberiKtic  of 
the  Diviue  life,  aud  of  sympathetic  acUou  with  our  God  as 
his  humble  followers,  everywhere  does  the  tenching  of  religion 
umphoaae  the  necessity  of  a  curbin,'^  of  our  own  individual- 
istic tendenciEM  and  of  the  cncounigeineiit  of  haliils  of 
listening  for  and  obeying  the  voice  of  eonacienco. 


It  seems  to  me  natural  that  the  teacher  should  cmptweisc 
the  value  of  the  special  hablte  of  action  which  he  has  found 
effective  in  prwlnang  wlutl  hu  ftfls  to  Iw  the  intipiratioii 
within  hiniBclf;  and  it  ia  uot  Burpriaiuj;,  thoiefore,  that  we 
^find  ihe  religious  habits  we  have  been  describing  looked 
ipon  Jind  enforced  as  matters  of  duty ;  and  to  lind  special 
extreme  indulgence  in   theni  enuounigt^I,  the  habits  Iwing 

Klooked  upon  as  virtues  in  tlioiuselvea. 

"  The  monastic  life,  liisting,  pcnunce,  prayer,  llie  sacrifice 
of  what  ia  dean^st  to  us,  celibacy,  pilgrimu^s,  have  all  been 
encouraged  a»  of  sigiiiHumcB  in  theniBt-lves,  and  ofteutiuies 
have  been  proclaimed  as  the  only  means  of  salvation  :  ami 
where  no  such  extrPme  teaching  lias  l)een  given  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  to  empluisise  the  importance  of 
tliese  habits  by  ciJivmonial  mcami. 

^L      §  18.  If  the  precetling  argument  liiis  appealed  to  my 

Bwader  be  will  agree  that  the  function  of  religion  which 

lies    bock    of   its    ccrumoninl    in    thu    suppreNtiou    of  the 
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tco'lcnc}'  to  individiialistic,  clemcntitl  inipulfiea,  in  ravDor  of 
thase  which  have  higher  8igtulicaDC& 

But,  as  we  hjive  Htttte<l  in  what  hiw  jireceded  this,  and 
will  briuH  iiiLo  prominent^  in  Lho  fourth  division  of  tliia 
book,  th«  latest  elaboration  of  ths  t<.'i»lfinL'y  to  ulemental 
variance  ia  what  we  knov  as  Season.  It  is  equally  cloor,  I 
think,  thitt  in  Belf-refitraintand  the  sHppi-csKion  of  individual- 
isni,  in  the  cry  for  aid  and  jiiiidHnee,  we  gain  that  complex 
pHychic  Htato  which  we  know  wnder  the  name  of  Faith. 

It  would  appear,  then,  bh»t  in  relation  to  our  modern 
ocimplex  ttnd  «;ir-<:ouHciou«  intellectual  life  the  function  of 
religion  will  lie  to  a  great  extent  in  the  rentraint  of  reason 
and  in  iu  snliordi  nation  to  faith. 

It  ia  most  natural,  theti,  to  (ind  that  religioufl  leaders  in 
itll  Inter  times  liave  t>inphaMi.<teil  thi»  tuacliiiig.  Kspeclally 
in  the  doctriiioa  of  tht?  Christian  Church  do  we  find  ever 
iticurrcut  this  dictum  thut  i^coson  must  tw  aubordinated  u> 
fikitli.  At  tiiuea,  indeed,  the  iiisiateooc  upon  faith  in  tlie 
uii.'ieen  giver  nf  in8|)iratIon  has  been  replaced  by  the  demand 
fur  faith  in  siiint!  special  huinaii  authorities  who  have  set 
ihemet-lves  up  m  dict^itora.  But  apart  from  these  cases,  it 
auuiiiH  dfMir  tliat  the  ttsiching  of  the  suburdi  nation  of  reason 
to  faith  which  is  so  characteristic  of  modern  religious 
aysteuis,  captious  ns  it  often  appears,  is  ticvertheless  on  llio 
whole  ftindtimeutally  in  ac<:ord  with  the  penaiment  and 
valuable  elements  that  have  persisted  through  all  changes 
of  religious  habit :  for,  as  1  luivc  said  above,  what  is  eallei) 
vejiaon  is  the  Inteet  di'volopmont  of  the  t^iidenci*  tu 
variance  within  us,  while  the  faith  which  we  are  colled 
upon  to  Bubfititute  for  reason  implies  a  dependence  itpon 
guidauec  in  the  ways  our  ancestors  have  trod,  hy  tho»e 
voicOB  tliitt  spuak  to  UH  from  within  or  that  have  s]>(>ken  tu 
those  religious  teacherts  upon  whom  we  most  rely. 

It  is  to  be  uoteil,  also,  that  in  the  later  developments  of 
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ligioiu  teaching  there  is  a  grooving  cmphaaia  of  the  im- 
tunce  of  personal  elTort  to  attain  the  leadings  uf  the 
voice  within  oiirsulvwi,  to  be  guided  by  iuflueucya  tliat  are 
nil  our  ovfii  rather  than  by  authoritative  Btstcmoiits  of  the 
feith  taught  by  otliers.  Huw  far  this  is  u  viiluulh:  temieacy 
we  cannot  stop  to  couaider :  we  are  concernal  here  merely 
itci  note  thiit  even  in  this  latest  of  dpvelopmentfi  the 
ug  of  religion  IpjhIb  to  the  emphasis  of  rtieial  iinpnldea 
in  H9,  and  to  ii  eupprcssiuu  of  what  is  of  strictly  iaili- 
diialislic  import ;  to  the  emphasis  of  the  established  order 
if  iinpiiLw  efficiency  which  has  been  implanted  witiiin  us 
Iby  Nature. 


§  19.  Before  cluaing  this  diDcusKiuu,  let  nie  say  u  few 

words  in  reference  to  the  point  made  in  §  4,  above,  viz.  that 

if  the  fuuctiuu  of  the  religious  insUnct  he  tbt-  eiiforeenient 

^i)f  racial  demands,  then  we  should  expect  to  bud  in  the 

last  elective  of  ruligionH  the  prwluction  of  eui  enthiisiiutni 

in  the  working  out  of  the  inipuhHU  that  are  brought  to 

(lan's  notice  as  the  result  of  religious  practice. 
Tbe  attitude  of  the  listener  is  not  the  attitude  of  one 
hu  acts,  and  if  religious  custom  hrouglit  to  the  devotee 
otliing  more  than  the  hearing  of  the  voice  we  could 
exptet  it  Ui  be  of  slight  efficiency  iu  rueiHl  development. 
Bui  the  religion  that  teaches  action  after  converwou;  that 
wys  to  the  praying  man,  as  the  voice  of  his  God  said  Ui 

Iie  scriptural  piopliet  of  old,  "  Hon  of  man,  stand  upon  tliy 
et";  and  that  urges  him  to  ftct  out  the  dictates  of  the 
voice"  aggressively  and  mlh  enthusiasm;  that  religion 
ill  tend  to  prevail,  iia  iigninst  one  that  leaves  tho 
worshipper  iu  u  state  uf  eoutcmplutiuu. 

TliaL  this  expectation  is  ftdlillod,  tliat  effective  religions 
jrrodiice  this  cutbusimmi,  becomes  tlcar  when  wo  look  bock 
the  history  of  the  jmsl     Keligious  eutliusiusm  has  led  to 
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the  clestructioti  o(  thoso  wltu  were  tliouf^ht  to  worship  false 
gods;  as  the  Israclit«B  again  and  agaiu  att«mptcd  to  cmsb 
out  the  prophets  end  followers  of  Baal.  lu  later  days  it 
hns  led  to  attempts  to  force  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the 
rtiligioUB  teiietd  of  uae  ruee  upon  ttll  uLh(;r  rwxa  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  one  affected  -mxh  religious  fcrvouT, 
an  ack  now  It'll  ginent  of  convendon  lx;ing  nil -sufficient  to 
save  the  conquci-ed  from  physical  death.  Instances  of  such 
Bctioii  we  hare  in  tlie  religious  wnrs  waged  by  the  lloham- 
medans,  by  the  CruBsders,  and  by  Charlemagne  against  the 
•faxiniK.  In  uthur  and  nion;  highly  developed  racoB  wtt 
iiud  thu  enthusiasm  liniiling  itself  tu  attempts  at  real  con* 
version  of  apirit :  mich  movements  l«*ing  exemplified  in  the 
missionary  work  which  has  given  so  great  efficiency  to  the 
Chri«tian  Churchca, 

As  intellectual  rather  than  physicul  forces  have  become 
more  prominent,  and  as  the  religions  that  empbosiBe  lore 
tliHplace,  in  our  modern  life,  those  that  emphasise  fear  M 
tlie  lutsift  of  devotion  to  the  cause  dictated  by  the  voices  of 
conscience,  the  valm;  of  th<!  uctn  of  worship,  with  their 
aecompaiiimeDts  of  praise  and  thanlcsgiving,  aliow  iit  greater 
clenrnesB,  in  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  raise  the  wonhipper 
into  a  condition  of  joyous  activity,  giving  him  an  enthuaiasui 
to  work  for  social  advancement  in  thi^  direction  in  which 
his  newly  i-ecognised  impulses  would  lead  him. 

This  tendency  to  undertake  social  work,  and  to  study 
social  problems,  is  a  marked  chai-acteristic  of  umdera 
ooulesiaatical  devclopuicnla. 


I 
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I. — Of  Conversion 

i§  1.  Wr  hjiVB  now  passed  in  review  the  moat  marked  types 
of  religious  expression,  and  tu  my  mind  have  found   that 
tbe  perdatence  of  these  religious  aclivilies  in  tlie  nte«  can 
^in  the  main  bo  explained  in  accordance  with  the  tciitative 
as   to  their  biological    function  wliich  I  have 
itod.      It  ma/    1h>   vcell  Ibr  us  here  to  unto   certain 
QbonLtiv«  tegtimouy  of  an  iudiicct  kind  wliicb  presents 
itaclL 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  certain  facts  in  relation  to 
*    the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  religioua  instinct  in  the 
life  of  nian. 

ii  InstiDCta,  aa  we  hard  seen,  may  in  a  broad  way  be 
clivided  into  two  ekssvs :  Fii%t,  we  have  those  thuL  show 
tbeouelvGs  at  birth,  wliich  we  agree  to  call  "connate"  in- 
stincte ;  end  second,  those  tlmt  do  not  appear  until  dome  time 
after  birth,  which  we  call  "  deferred  "  instincts.  It  is  to  be 
Doted,  moreover,  that  an  instincts  are  determined  by,  and 
have  significaiice  in  relation  to,  development,  they  must 
nooeesarily  appear  iu  the  life  of  on  individual  in  an  order  in 
geneml  correspondent  with  tin;  order  of  this  development ; 
we  are    warranted    in    believing    that   the  order  of    their 
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appcatanoo  in  tlie  life  of  the  individunl  man  todicatos  in  a] 
general  war  their  temporal  position  in  the  order  of  racial 
development,  or,  in  other  wonlB,  indicates  the  time  at  which 
the/  uppcared  in  the  organic  wriea  from  wluch  our  higher 
fonns  are  descended. 

It  is  thua  that  the  child  at  birth  shows  at  first  onlv 
individualistic  tendencies  :  that  indeed  the  individualistic 
instincts  at  first  evidenced  relatt^  simply  t<i  the  itustenance  i 
of  the  body,  and  only  those  appearing  hiter  relate  to  more  H 
complex  protcctivo  reactions.  It  is  thus  tliat  the  instincts 
which  relate  to  sexual  reproduction  are  deferred,  i.e.  fail  to 
apl>ear  until  that  time  of  life  wliich  we  designate  as  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  ia  thus  that  the  empliusis  of  Uie  ethieal  instincts 
is  on  the  n'bole  brought  into  prominence  still  later  than  tlie  age 
of  puberty,  nlthoiigh,  us  wt-  hiive  seen,  it  Is  often  projected 
forward  in  our  lives  by  pntcesses  of  an  educational  nature. 

From  theae  facts  wa  would  be  led  to  ai^e,  even  were 
there  no  other  cviduncc,  thai  our  curliest  progcnitotB  first 
acquired  those  instincts  which  relate  to  the  obtaining  of 
ansteuanee;  that  their  descendants  acquired  more  complex 
instincts  relating  to  inclividualistic  needs ;  that  later  still  the 
ancestors  of  our  race  acquired  the  original  simple  aexnal 
instincts  which  we  are  able  tu  eXH.mine  only  in  their  ela- 
boration ;  and  that  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period, 
biologically  speaking,  did  oar  prehistoric  human  forefathers 
gain  the  germs  of  the  ethical  instincts  which,  aa  elahomted. 
produce  in  us  our  "  higher  "  iinpubics. 

If  all  this  be  truo,  and  if  it  also  be  true  that  the  religious 
instinct  has  been  formed,  as  I  surmise,  for  the  regulation  of  B 
the  relation  existing  between  tliese  "  higher  "  and  later,  and 
these  "lower"  and  earlier,  inslincts;  theu  we  are  warrsnt«l 
in  assuming  that  the  religious  inaiinct  will  he  one  of  the 
deferred  t}'pe,  that  its  expressive  actions  will  not  appear  in 
man  at  birth,  uor  until  he  is  fairly  mature;  alUiough  it  is 
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quite  passible  tfiat  tlie  nianifcistntioiiH  of  its  expression  may 
be  found  to  be  transferred  artificially  to  an  earUer  period  of 
life  in  Llic  mmu  luuniiBr  oliHerved  witli  whiit  are  usually 
called  the  ethical  iuatiiicts. 
■  If  ninn  were  without  educational  tendcncries,  if  there 
were  no  machinery  for  the  teaching  to  the  youug  habits 
of  action  which  are  to  Im  of  value  lBt*?r  in  life,  if  indi- 
viduals of  our  race  were  not  "born  to  learu"  and  "honi  to 
learn  the  aamo  things," '  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  tend- 
ency to  religious  expression  would  be  much  deferred,  and 
that  it  would  appear  much  later  in  life  than  the  tendency 
t«>  what  Wtt  uiiuully  call  the  ethical  reaxitiouBL  Tliat  it  is  so 
^■deferred,  as  we  gliiill  presently  see  is  the  cose  in  the  livei)  of 
many  men  who  arc  not  aQected  by  these  educational  in- 
fluences, is  sttfhcient  evidence  to  lend  us  to  beUeve  that  the 
suggestion  to  whicli  tiieory  forties  us  is  probably  correct. 
For  BB  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religioxu  instinct  has  come  to  be 
of  such  inestimable  value  to  man  that  it  has  become  a 
habit  of  the  race  to  encourage  its  expression  by  command, 
and  by  the  enforceraont  of  iniitutivc  education,  ho  that  the 
/orms  tit  religioiiH  expression  become  normal  to  very  small 
Kchildren. 

It    is    acknowledged,   however,   that   these   artiiicinlly 

acquired  habits  of  action  are  not  instinctive  at  a  very  early 

Kgge  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  aUo  ackuowledf^d  tliat  there 

OomeB  a  time  of  life  for  a  large  proportion  of  men  and 

women  when  they,  more  or  less   Biiddculy,  discover   tliat 

.within  themselves  have  developed  impulses  which  guide  them 

ito  underlAke  spontaneouiily  these  religious  expressions  which 

fbefore  had  been  but  imitative  or  compulsory. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  iionimlly  wlucatod  people  the 
[process  is  tliat  which  I  have  just  sketched  out.      From  the 
[earliest  childhood  the  average  youth  sees  those  around  him 
'  Proranur  J.  Mark  Ikldtriu.  Sueiai  wut  KlhiaU  IiOrrpntaXicait,  p.  71. 
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whom  be  loves  and  res|>octs  engaged  in  practicee  which 
It&ve  leligiotu  Bignificanoe.  The  imitaliou  of  tbcae  practices 
is  most  natural,  and  the  tendency  to  copy  the  action  of  bis 
elders  is  fnsloreil  by  Itte  encourBgeaieuL  of  ibose  who  look 
upon  religious  service  aa  e«s«utjal  to  salvation.  But  aume 
day  after  the  child  is  grown  to  uiaturc  years  he  notes,  or 
hail  Ilia  atteatlou  directed  to.  the  call  vrithin  hUn  which 
convinces  him  of  ain.  He  then  fe«Is  the  need  of  these  rcry 
practices  which  he  bos  performed  hitherto  in  a  perfunc- 
toiy  manner;  and  in  the  uckuo-n-lcdgmcut  of  tliia  need  of 
guidance  from  the  impulsea  which  become  powerful  when 
he  gains  the  relign^ns  attituile  of  mind  he  becomes  a  now 
peraon,  gains  a  new  light,  finds  himself  guided  by  n  now 
power  which  loads  him  t«  a  suppression  of  indindualistio 
desire  in  favour  of  the  liigher  impulses  within  hiiu.  lliis  is 
the  uioment  of  "  conversion,"  as  it  is  commonly  named. 

A%  I  have  alrciady  noted,  there  is  a  tendency  for  this 
iuipresiiive  change  to  occur  about  the  age  of  puberty,  for 
ttien  the  child  has  for»jd  niton  liiia  Llie  voices  of  newly 
appearing  itexual  iiisiinctti  which  are  connected  with  none 
of  hia  previous  cxpenenccB ;  then  he  is  compelled  to  become 
introspective,  to  listen  to  the  voices  within  his  soul;  and 
then  muiit  uatumlly  does  this  tendency  to  listen,  to  know 
of  himself,  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  still  liighcr  voices 
which  are  befpuning  to  demand  attention,  and  which  lend 
him  to  curb  his  iiumcdiutc  reaction  until  the  deeper-lying 
impulses  can  gaiu  force  and  proclaim  their  rightful  priority. 

The  reader  will  nmliite  from  what  has  already  bum  said 
tliai  the  religious  iusiiuct,  even  at  this  time  of  life,  is 
ouly  incipient,  and  is  probably  tmusferred  forward  some- 
what from  its  natural  ti-iuporal  position  by  the  educative 
procesHos  nli-eady  dwelt  upon.  That  tins  is  true  iBeridcnc<cd 
by  the  onlinarj-  ease  of  conversion  when  artificially  atiinu- 
lubed  at  this  time,  as  contrasted  witli  the  vioUmce  of  coa- 
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vereion  when  it  occurs  later  in  Uie.  wlien  the  fully-developcii 
instinct  is  snddenly  called  into  actinn. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  for  very  uiany  indi- 
vidaalg  the  growth  of  tliiB  religious  tendeocy  ia  evou  mure 
gradual  than  ia  aboye  d«acribcd,  oud  the  trauBition  poiut 
from  Don-religioiL8  to  religious  guidance  scarcely  recognisable  : 
so  gratlual  indeed  is  thiH  change  that  mitny  of  those  who 
liave  heeu  brought  up  iu  a  retigiouB  atmosphere  are  unable 
to  reodl,  as  they  look  back  at  life's  experience,  any  moment 
at  which  the  chan^  from  noQ-reUgiooa  to  religious  guidance 
occurred. 

In  fact  the  notion  that  the  religious  attitude  is  gained 
niy,  and  often  with  Bhock.  would  not  generally  obtain 
were  it  not  that  a  goodly  number  of  people  do  iiut  gradually 
acquire  the  religious  attitude,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
in  practice  leani  by  precept  lo  Bubordinate  their  individual- 
istic impulses,  but  on  the  other  hand  do  live  a  life  in  which 
the  distinctly  individual iatic  instincts  and  those  relati%*e  to 
reproduction  are  fostered,  so  that  they  give  themselves  no 
opportunity  to  note  ttic  rise  of  tlie  inner  guidancu  wliich 
religion  gives. 

To  such  individufils  the  knowledge  of  the  existeuco  of 
the  higher  instinct  is  altogether  lacking  until  some  day  it 
I  jtadf  upon  them  in  a  startling  manner,  usually  aa  i!ie 
of  some  shock  which  leads  them  to  note  the  weak- 
ness of  their  individualism,  which  turns  them  to  call  for 
guidance  in  time  of  perplexity.  And  in  such  coses  the  rise 
of  the  religions  instinct  uatially  occurs  some  time  after 
what  are  usually  called  the  ethical  instincts  liave  become 
prominent  in  the  inaa'a  mind.  Such  is  the  conversion 
which  makes  a  mark  in  the  memory  of  the  self-convicted 
fiinner.  which  leads  bini  to  signalize  some  moment  in  his 
life  a«  the  turning-point  at  which  he  gained  the  new  im- 
uIm;  from  religion. 
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Tl  is  became  of  the  startling  nature  of  such  experiences 
that  thef  have  come  to  be  oonsid^red  normal  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  religious  attitiide  of  mind  ;  and  tills  princtpellj 
because  Blartling  conveniions  Imvtiuften  turned  men  of  markeil 
immoruUty  to  lead  lives  of  marbod  purity ;  have  ofUtQ  led 
men  of  force  to  devote  their  lives,  froni  the  niomeBt  of  oon- 
version.  to  religious  service  and  to  religious  teaching,  ami 
this  with  uuuiy  a  noble  sacrifice ;  have  led  tlietu,  itupreeaed 
Ity  the  value  of  the  crisis  in  their  own  lives,  to  aim  to  pro- 
duce A  corresponding  criaia  iu  the  lives  of  those  around 
them  by  whom  the  vuice  of  religion  has  not  been  heard. 


§  2.  It  is  well  to  Eoto  here  an  interesting  and  instructive 
pai-alleL  betweca  the  nature  of  the  experience  accompanying 
the  rise  of  the  religious  instinct,  and  the  nature  of  that 
accompanying  the  riKe  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

The  flverage  individual  iu  our  lifi;  of  social  prGssures 
grows  up  surrounded  by  others  of  the  opposite  sex,  and 
imexcited  hy  the  difference  of  box  until  the  age  of  pubeit^ 
approaches,  when  some  day  the  boy  or  ^rl  finds  arising 
within  ai)  incipieut  impulse  which  iiuturally,  were  there  nu 
restraints,  would  lead  him  or  her  to  exercise  his  or  her 
SKXuul  iMiwcrs  in  the  sexual  act. 

But  this  instinct,  which  if  uncurbed  would  lead  to  sexual 
activity,  is,  a-i  we  have  seen,  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  that 
instinct  of  more  complex  form,  and  broader  range,  which 
liiods  the  individual  t«  wiali,  not  for  moment^l^y  excitement, 
but  for  a  permanent  mating,  for  a  homo,  for  a  family. 
This  latter  iustinct  which  we  have  descrilwd  under  the 
name  of  "  romantic  love "  appears  later  than,  and  it  not 
necessarily  involved  iu  the  appearance  of,  the  former- 
mentioned  instinct  which  wuuld  lead  to  sexual  action;  in 
fact,  uui-cstrniiied  submis.'^ion  to  the  cArlicr  rising  iustiucb  ia 
not  unlikely  to  dwarf,  and  even  to  crush  out  of  exiBtence,  the 
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later  instincts  of  higlier  type ;   a  fact  that  is  suflidently 

evidenced  iu  tlie  lives  of  the  licentious  of  both  sexes. 

H      Iu  the  average  iudlviduaL  of  tUe  civilised  races  the  demand 

^■ftv  a  permanent  mate  fotlovva  not  long  afler  the  »ppear- 

^HinA  of  pnbert^.      If  upon  its  apiHUii'aiiCK  it  were  ul  ouce 

^1  gnttified  cliero  would  be  no  striking  element  to  signalise  the 

appearance  of  the  instinct.     In  fact  in  many  coses  this  is 

doubtleas  the  experience  of  mankind ;  and  this  even  among 

the  members  of  the  higher  grades  of  »0L-iely,  where,  iiol- 

f«-ithstandtng  sucial  refltrictions,  contpaniouship  legets  frieud- 
ehip,  and  friendship  merely  seems  to  ripea  into  love. 
But  in  the  nature  of  our  complex  civilisation  ihere  are 
many  artificial  restrictions  to  the  tnanifestatinns  of  the 
h^her  forms  of  Uie  instincts  relating  Ui  repnxiuctioc,  of 
whicli  we  are  speaking.  The  artificial  dcmaudfi  of  custom 
vrhicli  require  u  mau  to  gaiu  a  certain  fortune  before  he 
[may  marr)',  and  many  special  pursuits  which  artificially 
tratu  the  suxeH,  work  to  bring  about  avoidance  of  the 
lali  to  the  rise  of  these  higher  instincts.  They  tbue 
of  expression  uutil  the  tiniv  of  iucipieucy  is  past,  until 
they  have  gained  full  power  of  reaction ;  and  then  we  have 
|the  phenomenon  of  "  falling  in  love,"  which  sweeps  awny  tlie 
bsniers  between  the  lovers  with  a  startling  force  quite 
otmiparahlb  witli  the  force  with  which  the  religious  instinct 
[presses  itself  upon  tlie  sinner  in  the  moment  of  conversion. 
It  is  to  he  noted  tliat  tlie  average  individual  of  the 
u^4ier  classes  does  **  full  in  love "  lightly,  if  we  may  so 
rather  early  in  life ;  has  his  or  her  "  first  love." 
amougst  civilised  people  the  restraints  of  modem  life 
usually  i-epress  these  early  manifestations  of  the  higher 
forms  uf  the  inslinuts  relating  to  reproduction,  and  wisely 
sa  But  in  this  vcrj-  rejircssion  they  prepare  the  way  for  a 
later  inanifestation  of  the  same  instinct  which  will  carry 
all  before  it  with  overwhelming  power,  and  which  apjieais 
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in  that  permanent  lo^'e-iiuiting  trliicli  is  vrilllng  Ui  8ucii6ce 
much,  luid  to  accept  tbe  most  bindliig  assumption  of  possible 
burdens,  for  the  sake  of  the  joyg  and  hnppinesB  which  go 
witli  the  gmtificatioQ  of  this  m&ting  imlinct. 

§  15.  Tliere  h  another  i:orrt>boration  to  which  1  would 
here  very  brieliy  call  the  reader's  atteiition.  He  will  realise 
as  soon  os  his  attention  is  called  to  it  that  the  expressions 
of  deep  sorrow,  ami  of  sadness  and  depression  of  apirit,  arc 
closely  allied  with  the  expreiuious  of  our  religious  iaatinct. 
It  is  most  natural,  thereroro,  to  suppose  that  in  times  of 
sorrovr  and  depression,  when  vigour  of  initiative  is  gone, 
and  individiialiatic  reactions  are  reduced  in  power, — that 
then  our  reli^ous  iinpulKHH  will  ke  likely  to  become 
promioeut  in  iniud.  The  mere  mention  of  this  suggestion, 
I  am  sure,  will  at  once  command  tho  assent  of  the  reader 
who  realises  in  his  own  experience  how  often  sorrow  briD^ 
religious  conversion  to  the  man  who,  hitherto  unafTocted  by 
sorrow,  has  lived  a  life  of  pure  eclf-intercst. 


It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  tho  very  nature  of  aoxnaJ 
life,  as  wc  find  it  ia  ourselves,  men  are  on  the  average  more 
aggressive  and  women  more  passive ;  men  naturally  more 
given  to  vigorous  inilitilive,  women  to  obedience  and  gentle 
service.  But  the  characteristic  of  individualistic  initiative, 
if  wo  are  oon-ect.  stands  in  opposition  to  religious  dominanoc, 
while  the  characteristics  of  passivity,  and  readiness  to  obey, 
muat  be  specially  conduci%'e  to  the  emphasis  of  rehgion.  It 
is  to  bo  expected,  therefore,  that  we  should  find,  as  we  surely 
do  find,  men  aa  a  class  less  ready,  and  women  as  a  class 
more  ready,  to  give  themselves  up  to  religious  influences,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  truest  of  religious  lives. 

Could  we  but  transport  ourselves  to  some  far-distanb 
planet,  where  the  iuflucuccs  which  would  make  the  "new 
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^■woman  "  in  our  dajr,  which  vrould  iuvcrt  Nature's  uatabtishcd 
^■iiutiative  and  passivity  in  the  sexes,  where  these  iuflueQces 
^■}iad  prevailed  for  an  aam  or  two,  aii<l  litid  actually  reversed 
1^^  tlie  position  of  the  sexes  1:1  the  dii-ection  above  indicated  ; 

Itlieo  in  the  LoudoiiH  of  that  imhappjr  plaiiut,  on  the  Suiidaya 
of  their  weeks,  and  ou  their  holy  days,  we  should  surely 
find  the  chnrchcs  occupied  in  large  proportion  by  the  men, 
and  the  cLub-boasea  ttUed  with  women. 


II. — Of  Tbaluc  Rbuoioks 
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§  4.  Let  us  now  look  back  into  the  dim  past  and 
imagine  the  conditions  which  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  ancestors  uf  the  [luman  race  who  were  just  emerging 
^m  the  animal  forms  from  which  we  believe  man  to  have 
been  descended. 

If  the  religioita  instinct  was  contrived  by  Nat-ure  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  subordinating  our  instincts  in 
relation  to  tlie  [order  of  their  formation,  theu  we  might 

jbly  surmise  ttiat  it.  or  some  instinct  corresponding 
it,  might  have  arisen  in  its  gemi  in  connection  with 
tlie  effort  to  aubordinute  the  purely  individuuliatic  inalincts 
to  those  which  fuaction  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
species, 

ThttX  the  instinots  having  directly  to  do  with  sexual 
relation,  and  the  in&tincUi  connected  with  pursuit  of  and 
the  attraction  of  mates,  were  acquired  very  early  iu  ttie 
liistory  of  animal  life  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
firmly  entrenched  in  all  types  of  animal  life  above  the  very 
lowest^  We  cannot  expett,  therefore,  to  find  in  them  or  in 
ourselves  any  indication  of  the  struggles  whidi  may  have 
been  necessary,  of  the  pressure  Nature  may  have  brouj;ht 
to  bear,  before  tlic  purely  individualistic  iuHtinctEi  could 
have  been  so  held  iu  check  that  the  instincts  directly  te- 
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Uting  to  reproduction  could  liave  become  Bnnly  eBtabliahed 
as  dominant  over  tlie  purely  iiidividualiHlic  instiocte. 

But,  as  vie  have  eeeu,  tliora  is  a  eet  of  instincts  fountl 
in  man  which  tclnto,  indirwtly,  to  be  sure,  but  Tor  all  that 
aolely,  to  reproduction,  and  which  have  been  relatively  very 
late  in  acquisition  by  our  ancestors.  I  refer  of  course  to 
thoeie  iiisttnctK  wliicli  function  to  the  perfection  nf  our  raca 
through  the  proUKtion  to  the  young  which  can  only  Iw 
effected  by  pcriumiuut  mating  of  the  father  und  mother,  j 
Temporary  mating  we  discover  in  many  of  the  higher  B 
animals,  but  in  man  only  do  we  find  firmly  established  the 
instincte  which  tend  to  fix  permanently  the  bond  between 
man  and  woman.  As  wc  have  seen,  Uiuro  is  much  reaaon  to 
believe  that  these  instincts  were  acquired  coatemporaiieotisly 
with  some  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  social  instincts. 

Tlmro  is  much  evidence  at  Iiand  also,  in  the  condition  of 
certain  bnrbur<ius  races  to-day,  uiid  in  the  fn^iuent  and  easy 
hi[iseH  from  iionual  marital  relalious  by  both  men  and  women 
of  our  owu  time,  that  the  genus  homo  was  originally  as  pro* 
miscuous  in  its  sexual  relations  as  any  tribe  of  apes  that 
roiuu  the  forest*.  Hut  just  as  certain  is  it  that  the 
establish ment  of  the  instincts  determining  penuauetit 
mating  liave  marked  the  rise  of  the  human  race  above 
its  fellow- animals.  The  responsibility  of  parents  for  the 
sustenance  and  protection  of  their  offspring  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  efficiency  of  man  in  the  struggle  for 
adaptation  to  his  enviroumeuL 

As  we  all  will  i^oe  nftcr  study  of  our  own  experience, 
the  force  of  the  sexual  instincts  which  would  lead  to  pro- 
miscuous sexual  relations  must  have  been  enormous,  and 
Nature  may  not  impossibly  havo  needed  to  use  some  special 
means  to  force  upon  man  the  repression  of  these  powerful 
eexual  instincts  in  favour  of  tlitiflo  which  lead  to  permanent 
mating.      As    this    lost   set  of   lusLincts   were    probably 
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eatablishod  coinciclentlj-  with  certain  of  the  social  instincts 
of  low  grade,  as  we  Imve  alreailj-  noted,  it  seems  not  mi> 
probable  that  monoB  for  tlio  cstabliahniont  of  these  instinct's 
may  have  been  adopted  by  Nature  of  a  character  similar  to 
the  means  adopted  later  on  to  repress,  in  favour  of  the 
social  instincts,  the  demands  of  the  iiidividuHliatic  instincts, 
OS  modiBcd  witli  relation  to  those  functiouinj;;  in  eon- 
uectioD  with  sexual  union  and  the  pursuit  and  attraction 
of  temporary  mates. 

This  tlioHght  seems  to  me  to  throw  some  little  light  upon 
■y  ancient  and  olieeure  page  of  human  history,  and  at  the 
time  to  give  us  a  strong  piece  oi  wrrolmrative  evidiuice 
in  favour  of  the  theory  I  am  here  suggestUig. 

In  OUT  records  of  the  dimmest  past  we  find  evidence  of 
_jU>inH  whieb  related  to  what  seem  to  U3  the 
^  eexuai  immoralities,  and  in  the  liaMta  of  certain 
uncivilised  races  to-day  w«  iind  etill  persisting  certain 
rudimentary  for^ia  of  thi«  religious  een-ice,  whilst  in  our 
reli^ous  ctistoma  an<I  ceremonials  there  arc  not  a  few 
reminiscences  of  what  could  only  have  originally  hod 
significance  in  connection  witli  such  religious  service. 
This  prehistoric  fonn  of  religion  we  call  phallic  worship :  t 
shall  say  here  the  few  words  in  reference  to  tliis  subject 
which  seem  uecofisary  to  the  argument. 

The  treatment  of  distinctly  sexual  acta  as  of  de&nite 
TeligioDS  sigtiificance  has  indeed  almost  disappeared  from 
the  life  and  thought  of  niodern  times.  It  is  true,  a&  I  have 
just  stated,  that  a  lew  of  our  modern  reli^nous  customs  and 
Bymbola  appear  aa  the  remnante  of  late  transformations  of 
customs  and  symbols  which  were  used  in  ancient  phallio 
worship;  but  I  think  it  will  bo  grantfld  that  even  the 
modem  "  worship  of  the  goddess  lubricity,"  of  which 
JItttthew  Arnold  speaks.  c«n  only  by  a  figure  of  speech 
be  allied  to  what  we  here  consider  true  religious  ser^ncc 
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In  fact,  were  not  our  atteutioo  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  the  coDsideratious  vrhich  have  just  been  stated,  the 
nimost  total  disappearatirc  nf  th«3e  forms  of  vurship  would 
perhaps  warrant  us  in  passing  over  Ihe  matter  entirely,  not- 
wiihHtaiidiug  the  fact  that  liiBtoiical  remains  couviuco  us 
that  in  tlie  olden  days  these  customs  were  exceetUngly  per- 
sisteLt  in  the  mca.  A  lar^  jiropurtiuii  of  th«  religious 
couteets  of  which  we  read  in  the  Uld  Testament  scriptoree 
were,  in  fact,  according  to  the  judgment  of  certain 
authorities,  a  warfare  against  the  last  remnants  of  these  fl 
customs,  which  we  h«ve  coma  to  rogard  as  of  most  vicious 
character,  and  absurdly  remote  from  all  that  we  think  of  as 
religious. 

But  it  seeuis  to  me  that  if  we  Look  back  far  enough  in 
the  histoiy  of  our  race  wo  must  take  a  very  difTerciit  view. 
If  tliB  positions  I  liave  taken  ure  di>fenHibIe  there  must  have 
been  u  time,  long  bufore  any  of  the  higher  social,  ethical, 
iiisliuctH  had  begun  to  be  formed,  when  the  function  of  the 
restraint  which  we  now  sec  embodied  in  reUgious  cxproesioa 
must  hnvo  lieen  of  iiiestimable  service  in  its  enforcement  of 
those  instincts  which  have  speciiLl  relation  to  the  empba&is 
of  perfection  of  individual  life  rather  than  of  its  mere  per- 
siBteuce. 

The  quasi- religious  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship  in 
which,  in  those  pre-elhical  days,  restraint  from  pure  in- 
dividualism was  developed,  must  doubtless  have  been  veiy 
different  from  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  it 
is  liighly  prolable  thfit  they  IctI  the  worshipper  to  tiaten  ^ 
to  the  promptings  of  what  were  for  him  then  his  higher  B 
instincts;  in5tinct«  which  in  us  have  become  almost  entirely 
spontaneous,  and  indeed  subordinate  to  nobler  instincts  of 
social  import. 

If  we  consider  those  early  times  when  man's  typical  life 
must  have  been  very  close  to  that  of  the  animals  with 
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which  we  are  uciiuaintcd,  when  the  gratiiicatioD  of  sexual 
paasioD  mast  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  and  promiscuous, 
OS  it  ia  with  most  of  tlie  animalH,  t!ieii  my  reader  will  per- 
eeire  how  tremendouB  must  have  been  the  pressure  which 
must  tiavc  been  brought  to  bear  upou  our  race  in  oae  way 
or  another  before  our  ancestors  in  those  far-off  daj-s  could 
have  aequiri^d  the  Iiabittt  w)iich  have  become  instinctive 
with  us,  and  wliicb  bring  with  them  the  sense  of 
rospOQsibility  for  the  care  and  auetcitancc  of  our  oET- 
spring. 

Animal  life  of  low  type  peisiste  because  of  the  vast 
nnmber  of  new  individuals  that  are  born,  a  number  so 
vast  thab  notwithstanding  adverse  conditions  and  hostile 
surroundings  some  suiall  proportion  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  slaughter  which  overtakes  the  majority  of 
their  myriad  brothers  before  they  can  reproduce  their  kind. 
Only  in  animal  Ufe  of  higher  types  do  we  tind  this  per- 
sistence attained  by  the  protccliuu  of  the  young  from 
danger  and  stan'ation. 

In  the  race  of  man  this  protective  action  has  developed 
far  beyond  anything  of  the  hind  which  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  aiiiinaUi,  and  has  produced  in  oursE^tves  a 
sense  of  respouBibUity  for  those  whom  wo  begot,  which  can 
only  have  become  fixed  in  our  race  through  the  pressure  of 
efficient  forces  through  many  ages. 

Wo  muHt  note  that,  in  all  probability,  the  animal  can 
ive  no  coDcepiion  of  the  relation  between  the  sexual  act 

I  and  the  birth  of  offspring  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  connection 
between  the  momentary  act  and  the  far-ofl'  result  implies 
Uie  growth  of  a  iiigh  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  developing 
tana;  and  we  must  consider  thut,  even  if  after  the  early 
nan  b^nn  to  realise  the  connection  between  his  act 
and  the  production  of  offspring,  the  thought  of  reapousibility 
for  the  life  of  the  child  could  only  have  been  fixed  in  the 
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race  with  ditlicully;  yet  this  thought  of  respoiiBibility  is 
certainly  the  very  foundation  of  man's  aiipreiuftcy  over  the 
(uiimnls  twlow  him  in  the  scale. 

That  religious  service  in  its  earlicat  fonns  should  have 
tended  to  bring  into  pi-omiiieuce  this  senae  of  responsibility 
in  the  fact,  that  it  restraineil  individual  passion,  that  the 
jmiphptu  of  thnae  enrly  religions  should  Imvi;  preached  the 
solemnity  aod  hoUiieaa  of  the  sexual  act,  sceme  to  me  to  be 
most  natural.  The  preaching  of  the  aancUty  of  the  act 
which  led  to  the  production  of  offspring  will  indeed  be  seen 
to  have  Wen  a  natural  development  of  tluit  relipous  life 
which  functioned  to  the  emphasis  of  the  importance  and 
nwptinsibility  of  pnwreation. 

Most  natural  muitt  it  have  been  for  the  fathers  and 
mothers  nf  those  days  to  devote  their  sons  and  dangbters  ^ 
to   thu  phallic  gods;'    most    natural    in    ruder    times    to  " 
sacrilice   the   first-horn    to   the    ptmllic   god,  and  in   less 
tutrburic  tiine»  to  give  the  finil-honi  to  the  service  of  the 
god  ]  most  natural  to  make  tho  lirst  scximl  act  also  an  act 
of  consecration ;   most  natural   that  men  of  serious  mind 
should  have  treated  soxual  acts  as  matters  with  which  re- 
ligion  had  to  do ;  most  natural  that  the  very  temple  of  tlicir  fl 
gods  sliould  liave  bE>t>n  chosen  for  acta  of  a  st^xual  nature. 

If  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  bow  all-important 
such  reU;pou8  service  must  have  been  in  tlie  prehistoric 
race,  in  which  Xature  was  aiming  to  break  down  promiscuous 
si'.xual  relations  and   to  produce  the  germs  of  family  life ; 


'  It  Mi?mB  [irob&bld  to  me  that  tbs  pnuttke  of  eitvnmclslon.  msy  )i« 
ti«unt,b1a  ta  th«  days  of  the  domin&uos  of  pinllic  norehift,  ivhen  tin  man 
fittinff  mark  of  honour  to  tbo  godi  could  be  wncMwd  HtMn  tb«  ^iTcriBg  tg 
tltun  of  «  part  of  Utt  very  ftcnli  ol  the  organ  which  vim  to  b«  unctificd.  1 
»anuiH3  lliAt  the  ucl  oT  i-iroi:iiirUioti  maj  hftvu  hvoa  al  lint  jMifarcuM)  at  Ui« 
ago  of  poberty,  u  it  Si  now  lUnoDf;  iwrt^  »«>■  ;  but  later  on.  for  Kmobi  af 
MrnvBHienco,  and  tu  avoid  dau^pr  of  death  before  eonHecTslion,  tliat  it  «•* 
proWbly  iwrTonntd  tu  chfldtiood,  rer^'  inuoh  u  adult  baptiam  hat  bocn 
diiplaccd  by  infant  bspciitn. 
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^OD  tbo  other  bojid,  it  is  easy  nlso  tn  sec  hnw,  later  on, 
those  of  growuig  intelligence,  in  whom  the  higher  ethical 
instincts  were  beginning  to  form,  nnist  bave  fonml  thdr 
religious  life  gradually  Itioding  tlmm  away  fruiii  the  {thatlic 
religion  of  their  lathers.  Mighty  indeed  miist  have  bc«n 
the  ethical  battloa  waged  in  the  name  of  phalliciam  agaiust 
the  heretics  of  that  day  who  had  learned  to  see  that  religion 
embodied  higher  truths  than  thme  that  w«r«  taught  by  the 
establistied  ptmllic  cliurclu  Tlie  hut  ehndows  of  theao 
coutests  arc  just  to  be  s«Gn  in  the  mists  of  the  historic 
horizoa 

If  thi^  be  true,  it  is  not  difficult  to  aecomit  for  the 
p«ni8tQnc«  of  habits  of  religioua  action  which  at  one  time 
in  the  life  -  hiflCory  of  our  race  must  have  been  of  such 
fundamental  moment :  liabita  which  must  have  aided  in  the 
formation  of  thase  instincts  within  ub  which  mnrk  uh  aa 
distinctive  by  many  grades  from  the  animal  life  that 
Borrounda  us;  habits  which,  misiaterpreted  by  some,  and 
without  any  d<mbt  uaod  for  vicious  purjiosea  by  others, 
must  still,  on  the  whole,  have  had  their  valuable  function 
in  the  rppression  or  sexual  excess  and  in  t)m  building  up  of 
that  interest  in  the  race  that  is  to  follow  us,  which  is  eo 
evident  a  characteristic  of  our  h^her  civilisation. 


I. A    SCMMABY 

Bkforb  we  proceed  further  it  will  be  wi-U  to  review  iriefly 
the  course  of  Ihuuglit  in  tbe  chapters  that  have  preceded 
this,  as  it  will  aid  us,  1  think,  in  the  development  of  the 
remainder  of  our  discuaatou  to  recull  the  steps  alreadjr 
taken. 


Ilnving  devoted  our  first  chapter  to  an  introduction,  and 
the  second  cimpter  Icj  u  coiisidenttiun  of  the  method  Ut  bo 
employed,  the  render  will  recall  thdt  iu  the  third  chapKtl  ^ 
we  took  II  general  view  of  the  nntiire  of  those  activities  of  ^ 
aaimal  life  that  are  conunonly  considered  to  be  determined 
by  inutinct,  itiid  of  tliasi;  Ihut  «i-e  cummonly  considered  to 
be  determiueil  by  reason,  which  latter  ai-e  often  placed  ia 
opposition  to  the  instinctive. 

After  certidii  defiuitious  and  a  ^enerul  statement,  we 
tiinird  to  ft  somewhat  more  technical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

At  the  start  we  took  up  the  study  of  living  matter  in  its 
sin^plest  forms,  nud  vre  saw  (§  4)  that  growth  in  these  caeea 
implies  fiseion ;  and  further  that,  if  growth  is  to  continae, 
this  Qasiou  must  he  followed  either  by  »eparatiou  of  tlie 
parts  thus  divided  off,  or  else  by  the  fomuttiou  of  aggregates 
of  ft  type  iu  which  there  must  necessarily  arise  differentia- 
tion  of   functioning   amongst   the   unitd  thus  aggregated. 
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Theiie  aggregates  liuviiig  come  to  exist,  it  appeared  (§  5) 
that  any  chaDge  in  any  cell  in  the  aggregated  mass  will 
tend  to  brinj^  nlwut  some  alteration  in  the  other  cells  that 
are  contiguous  to  the  ooe  altered.  Thus  the  action  to 
which  n.  superficial  cell  would  lie  prompted  by  a  stitntiluti 
ftom  without  the  aggregate,  would  be  modified  liy  the  action 
to  which  it  would  Imj  prompted  by  the  slimuli  coming  from 
the  cells  contiguous  to  it  unthin  the  aggi'egate. 

Here  in  the  very  beginnings  of  life  we  noted  the  workings 
of  two  influences :  First,  the  elemental  variant  influence 
leading  tln!  cell  to  accommodute  itself  to  the  cnvironmi;ntaI 
stimuluB  without  t-eference  to  its  neighbours  in  the  aggregate ; 
and  second,  and  conung  later  into  play,  the  inlluciiice  from 
the  aggregated  mass. 

Tint  it  seems  (§  6)  most  prolxi^le  Umt  the  formation 
of  aggregates  of  differently  functioning  units  must  have 
been  brooight  nbont  because  cells  which  are  parts  of  nn 
B^gr^ate  have  u-n  advantage  over  cells  which  act  separately  ; 
and  if  this  be  tnie  it  must  he  of  advantage  to  the  cells  of 
the  aggregate  tliat  Uicy  subordinate  their  tendencies  to 
elemental  action  to  the  tendencies  within  them  to  act  as 
ports  of  an  aggregate.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  Ie*l  to 
expect  to  find  the  elemental  ir'ariant  influence  above  spoken 
of  subordinated,  on  the  whole,  to  the  iuQuencc  from  the 
aggregate. 

Turning  then  (§  7)  to  the  considemtion  of  higher 
forms  of  life,  we  saw  that  ia  the  process  of  evolution  the 
E^gregntion  of  cells  has  led  nut  only  to  ditFcrentiatiim  of 
functioning,  but  aJ«o  to  inler-relatiou  between  the  differenti- 
ated r.e]U,  and  that  thus  what  we  eall  organisnis  appear 
in  nature. 

With  the  growth  of  organisms  tn  complexity  and  integra- 
tion each  influence  from  the  envii'unment  u[ion  one  cell  wilt 
indeed  tend  to  be  more  or  less  effective  upon  all  cells,  but 
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flt  the  same  time  jmri  past 
and  notvitlistandirig  Uia  increase  in  integration  of  the  cell 
parts,  Uie  eevondaiT  intlucuco  from  tlie  other  cells  of  the 
organism  will  become  more  aud  more  complex,  aud  less 
iuuuediateljr  eifectlre.  But  for  bII  that,  notwitlislaudii^ 
tlie  uiicerLaiDty  and  delay  wliieh  is  involved  with  coniplexitjr,  ■ 
it  aeems  lairlj  cloar  that  under  the  stress  of  cocllict  Ujose  ^ 
cetla,  or  ccll-uutde  parts.  wiU  still  have  the  best  eluuicu  of 
survival  which  siibordinatc  their  tendency  to  immediate 
ri-iiction  as  individual  cells,  or  cell -made  parts,  to  the 
tendency  to  react  as  mere  elements  of  the  whole  orsaniaia. 
For  the  persiatenoe  of  the  organisms  shows  that  they  are 
better  adapted  to  accommodate  themselves  to  eavironmeiital 
conditions  (with  incideintal  protection  to  tlieir  elemental 
cells)  than  any  of  the  elemental  cells,  or  cell-made  purt«, 
tlienisolves  would  !»  if  they  acted  aa  though  isoUited.  It 
ihtis  appeared  that  in  urgHni»ais  of  a  higher  type  ne  should 
be  led  to  expect  to  find  what  wo  had  already  noted  in  the 
lower  forms  of  mere  aggre^tiou,  viz.  that  the  clemejital 
variant  inflnenoes  are  on  the  whole  subordinated  to  the 
influences  from  thu  organinni. 

We  saw  thus  tluit  in  ttie  suboi-diimtiou  of  elemental  to 
or;giuiic  tundeiicies  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  elabon^iou 
of  vflmt  we  have  learned  to  call  instinctive  activities,  «.«. 
ai^livities  which  tend  to  the  nilvanUige  of  tlie  organism  as  a 
whole  aud  not  especially  to  the  advantage  of  those  special 
elements  of  the  orgaoiem  which  arc  directly  ofiectcd  by  the 
environmental  change. 

Ite.tervin^  all  strictly  technical  discussion  for  later 
chapters  we  contented  ounselves  with  ttie  statement,  which 
seemed  to  result  from  our  study,  that  while  ou  the  one 
hand  the  activities  that  arc  determined  by  influences  from 
the  organism  are  what  we  know  as  instinctive  actions,  those 
on  the  oUier  hand   wliich    are   determined   by  elemeutal 
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vamnt    influcQccs  arc  the  ones   that  we   coll  "reafloneU 
octious  "  or,  iQore  coiumoulj',  "  intelligeut  actioiu." 


» 


III  thu  secoiid  divieion  of  the  tiook  we  undertook  the 
special  study  of  Instinct,  i.e.  the  study  of  the  orgamo 
influeDOG  apoo  octioiL 

In  the  foiirch  chapter  we  entered  into  a  technical  defence 
of  tlie  detinilion  of  Instinct  we  had  ailoptech 

In  the  Ofih  chapter  we  atlemptdd  to  classify  the  jirincipal 
instincte,  cousidcriug  them  lixiru  both  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  points  of  view.  We  studied  first  (§§  4  to 
11)  the  instincts  which  relate  to  the  persistence  of  tha 
iudividual  or(<ai)tsiu  :  tliis  chiaa  we  found  tu  include  &  Uirgc 
proportion  of  the  instiucta  which  lu-o  familiar  to  na  in  our 
cTery-day  life.  In  the  second  place  (i}§  12  to  18)  wu 
studied  the  instincts  rcluting  tu  the  jtersistcnce  of  the 
species  to  which  tho  individual  belongs;  iustiucls  whidi 
have  a  biological  siguiticonce  quite  diflcTcnt  from  that  of  the 
class  of  instincts  first  considered.  In  the  third  plucu 
(§  19  to  end)  we  studied  ihose  instincts  which  relate 
to  the  persistence  of  social  groups  of  iiidividuiil  urganisrns  ; 
a.  class  of  instincts  which  is  of  great  interest,  because  the 
impulses  wliich  relate  to  these  inetincle.  the  ethical  iuipulsos. 
constantly  brought  into  prumini;nct:  in  our  conscious  hfe. 
tustinoUi,  wo  perceived,  liave  a  biulugical  signilioance 
qttite  diverse  from  that  of  the  iudividiuiliatic  instincts  first 
studictl,  and  from  that  of  the  instincts  of  the  second  doKS 
which  relate  to  persistence  of  species. 


In  the  sixth  chapter  we  mode  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  relation  between  these  three  groups  into  which  we  had 
found  our  instincts  could  naturally  be  separated. 

Vi'e  noted  the  eviderit-e  (§  2  IT.)  wliich  leads  us  lo 
believe  that  the  instincts  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  that 
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relate  to  the  pors)st«ncc  of  tho  species,  bave  b««n  built 
upon,  or  formed  out  of,  the  iustiucta  of  purely  iudividuulistic 
giguiJicaiice  which  make  up  the  first  class ;  the  iostincta  of 
thU  ftecoiid  cIsKS  huving  bpc-n  developed  after  manj  of  those 
of  the  first  cla^s  were  already  well  established  in  the 
low-grade  organiems  from  which  later  organiams  of  higher 
type  are  descended. 

We  noted  further  that  these  instincts  of  the  second 
chum  teud  to  be  guliordiimted  to  the  individualistic  instincts 
of  the  first  class  vrhcrcvor  the  coudttiuus  of  life  am  in  the 
least  abnormal  And  yet  it  appeared  clear  that  on  the 
whole  the  pmcess  must  have  been  reversecl,  it.  these 
inatincts  of  the  second  clasg  relating  to  reproduction  would 
not  have  been  formed,  lud  after  formation  would  not  have 
persisted,  unless  they  had  ou  the  whole  subonliiiatcd  to 
themselves  the  instincts  of  the  first  class  which  have 
individualistic  significiuice ;  and  we  argued  therefore  that 
this  subordination  of  class  1  to  class  2  must  hare  beeo-fl 
important  in  the  past,  and  is  iu  all  probability  of  importance 
to-day. 

In  like  manner  (§  4  ff.)  we  noted  the  evidence  that 
(he  instincts  cf  the  third  class,  viz.  those  that  relate  to  tlia  fl 
persistence  of  social  groups,  have  been  built  upon,  or  formed 
out  of,  the  individualistic  instincts,  as  modified  iu  relation 
to  reproduction ;  the  instincts  of  this  third  clnss  having 
been  developed  after  those  of  the  Arst  and  second  classes 
were  well  established  iu  the  organisms  from  which  the 
highest  forms  of  life  are  descended. 

We  noted  furtht-r,  however,  that  these  indiridualistic 
instincts  of  the  first  class,  as  modified  in  relation  to  the 
instincts  of  the  second  class  which  relate  to  reproduction, 
tend  to  subordinate  those  of  the  third  class  which  reUte  to 
social  groups,  wherever  the  conditions  of  life  are  at  all 
AbDOimoL     And  yet  hei'e  again  it  appeared  clear  that  ou 
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0  vrliolo  this  tendency  zn^ist  have  beea  suppressed,  that 

the  whole  the  process  tnuat  have  been  rcveised,  i.e.  tlicsa 

of  the  third  class  would  not  liave  beeu  formed,  and 

tbno^d  would  not  have  pereiated,  unless  they  had  on  the 

hole  subordinated  to  themBelrea  the  individualistic  iustincte 

the  first  class  as  modiiied  by  those  of  the  second  class 

.ting  to  reproduutiori ;  and  wc  argued,  llierafore,  lliat  this 

bordination  of  classes  1  and  2   to  class  3  must   have 

eu  important  in  the  past,  and  is  in  all  probability  of 

.nee  to-day. 

Tlius  we  uiw  iu  the  second  division  of  the  chapter  that 

0  very  cxisteuco  of  these  groups  of  iustincts  of  several 

orders  implies  as  a  fact  the  subordioation  of  certain  inatincta 

otlier  instincts  in  relation  to  this  order ;  or,  iu  other  words, 

implies  a  hierarchy  of  the  inKtiucln. 

In  the  seventh  chaptwr  we  examined  the  notion  that 
eocial  life  is  oi^auic,  aud  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
conception  is  probably  a  valid  one;  but  that  the  social 
oiganism  is  an  organism  of  very  low  type  indeed,  wealcly 
integrated,  ever  subject  to  disintegration  and  to  radical 
variation. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  considered  in  Chapter 
TTI.  the  nature  of  the  social  instincts  upon  which  the 
Jiigber  morality  depends,  aud  concluded  that  voriatiou  from 
c  typical  order  of  eubordiustion  would  appear,  i>.  the 
botdination  of  the  higher  inBtincta  to  those  of  lower 
grades  would  be  likely  to  occur,  wherever  the  stimuli 
leading  to  a  reversal  of  tliis  order  were  foi'cefiil,  aud 
especially  whcio  the  bonds  of  integration  were  weak  and 
the  complexity  of  the  organism  great.  Both  of  these  latter 
conditions  we  had  already  found  to  bt:  inherent  in  tlic  form 
f  tbe  social  urganisui  in  rulatiou  to  which  our  otliical 
tinctfl  have  been  developed;  and  in  the  nature  of  our 
ivilisation  we   noted   that    f'orccfulncss  of  stimulation  to 
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activities  of  a  lower  order  would  tend  to  be  greatly  emj^uaiaed  ^ 
in  our  life.  H 

Tliia  cmphaais  wc  saw  (§  5)  would  be  increased:  6wt,  " 
by  the  foct  that  iiialincto  tend  to  lose  force  in  our  coDsdous 
liiie;  whilBt  rationalistic  consideratioDS,  which  might  lead  iis 
to  verj  from  higher  instinctive  leadings,  do  not  show  this 
tendency,  and  hence  arc  not  so  likely  to  loeo  their  efficiency 
in  rokLion  to  our  action ;  second  (§  6),  by  the  fiict  thai  in- 
dividually acquired  habits,  or  cUBtoma  of  momentary  import 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  tend  to  gain  Uta  \ 
external  luarks  of  instincts  and  to  be  mietetkcn  for  them; 
third  (§  7),  by  the  fact  that  what  most  muu  consider  to  ba. 
8ucc«8s  in  life  18  to  a  gi-eat  extent  gained  by  a  reversal  j 
of  the  hierorchal  order ;  fourth  (§  8),  by  the  fact  that  the  1 
imitative  instinct,  so  greatly  developed  in  tis.  tends  to 
strengtliun  vumliuns  that  happen  to  occur. 

It  appeared  thus  that  the  conditions  of  our  dvilis&tioD 
tend  on  the  whole  to  reverse  nature's  process ;  tend,  in  other 
words,  to  subordinate   the  social  instincts  to  those  of  in-  ^ 
dividnaJistic  import  as  modified  in  relation  to  reproduction ;  " 
and    wo    concluded,    inasmuch    as    Uie    reverse   process    is 
apparently  one  which  is  necessary  to  the  advance  of  the^l 
race  over  the  lines  in  which  Nature  has  lh\is  far  guided  us,  ~ 
ttiat  therefore  we  might  expect  to  find  developed  in  us  an 
influence  which  would   result  in  the  counteraction  of  this 
tendency ;  might  expect  to  find  a  governing  instinct  of  a  new 
uud  higher  order,  which  would  b«  r^^ulative  of  reason  in 
its  relation  to  inetiuct ;  wliich  would  tend  to  suppress  the 
variant  principle  and  to  emphasise  the  force  of  instinctive 
appeal ;  whicli  would  produce  emphasis  of  instincts  as  a  class, 
and  subordinate  processes  of  ratiocination  to  impulse ;  which 
would  lead  to  the  (strengthening  of  the  social  instinct«,  and  to 
the  subordination  to  them  of  these  iustincta  of  individualistic 
import  as  modified  in  relation  to  reproductive  efficiency. 
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In  the  second  division  of  the  cliaptur  wu  moAa  scbtcL 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  Governiag  Instinct. 

Iteviewing  the  causes  of  the  tendency  to  the  subordination 
of  the  ethical  impulses  which  we  discussed  in  the  hrsL 
division  of  tiic  cliapter,  we  concluded  (§§  12  to  17)  that  all 
of  the  influeucea  whicli  lead  to  this  subordiuaiion  may  be 
held  in  check,  if  in  no  other  way,  hy  the  acquisition  of  habits 
of  seclusion  from  the  active  world,  or  of  voluntary  tempomry 
restraint  from  immediate  reaction  to  the  stimuli  which 
affect  ua  in  Uiia  active  world.  We  iit  once  perceivei^  that 
eeclosion  from  the  world  and  voluntary  reatniint,  from 
individualistic  reuctiun  aru  the  very  charactoristice  that  we 
find  domiunnt  in  the  Iiabits  connected  with  the  cxpreasiou 
of  the  religious  feelings ;  and  tliis  in  turn  suggest^  to  us 
that  in  Keligion  we  might  Ibid  the  Governing  Instinct 
eoQght  for. 


In  the  ninth  chapter  we  inquired  whethur  religion  can 
properly  be  considered  to  1)e  an  instinct,  and  noted  that  it 
has  Uie  general  characteristics  appearing  in  the  higher 
ijistincta  We  recalled  ftirther  that  if  religion  be  an 
instinct,  it  tike  all  the  otiier  tustincts  must  have  some 
special  function  to  perform  iu  the  development  of  individual 
or  racial  lil'e.  That  this  function  is  the  siitwnlinatinn  of 
the  aexual,  the  individualistic,  and  other  elemental  variant 
iafluenoes  within  us  to  the  influences  of  tucial  iii^yort,  is 
the  thesis  whidi  was  naturally  brought  to  uiiud,  and  which 
waa  reserved  for  special  examination  in  Chapter  X. 

In  §  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  notion  that  the  influences  favouring  this  eub- 
ordination  come  to  (is  from  without  oursiJvcs.  We  saw 
ihat  the  iolluencea  of  the  mure  fuudaiiicntal  impulses  would 
probably  be  first  attended  to  when  they  were  forcible,  and 
especially  if  they  upfKured  ii^  the  form  of  what  we  now 
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know  as  halluclnatiuns.  We  saw  that  die  religious  experi- 
ence of  reJi|{iuus  leaders  la  the  past  lias  been  widely ' 
oounoctcd  with  tliu  oocurreucc  of  such  hallucinations;  and 
tluit  when  the  hallucinations  have  not  actual!/  oocarred, 
approximately  the  same  luciital  conditious  that  aocompauy 
Iiallncination  must  hnv»  been  experienced  by  the  religious 
devotee.  We  noted  furthermore  that  the  conditions  wlucli 
jiivour  the  cccurreticc  of  hnllucinnkions  arc  juet  such  coo- 
ditious  as  would  be  likely  to  bring  into  proiniuenco  the 
more  persistent  impulses,  i.e.  those  luter-formcd  instincts  of 
aocial  import  which  are  oflicient  because  they  tntlut-ucc  us 
to  trends  of  action  rather  than  to  forcible  and  immediata^ 
reactions  only  occasionally  recurrent.  V 

Wc  noted  tlint  tht^e  hallucinations  would  be  the  more 
impre^ve  because  of  the  animistic  notions  which  are 
natuml  to  priinitvvo  pt^ople,  and  that  Iialhicinatorj  voices 
and  visions  would  naturally  be  uttributed  to  ititluences  from 
the  spirit  laud  without,  and  not  to  any  power  within  the^ 
maji  who  was  affected  by  them. 


The  argument  of  Chapter  X.  should  be  fresh  in  thai 
reader's  mind,  and  we  may  therefore  pass  it  over  ligtitly  in-l 
this  present  review.  It  will  suffice  to  remind  him  that  we 
there  studied  with  some  ciirc  llie  principal  forms  of  religious 
exprcHsion,  and  that  wc  noted  in  all  casus  that  the  actions 
expressive  of  thi«  highest  of  all  instincts  cannot  have 
persisted  becntise  of  their  inherent  attractiveness ;  moreover, 
that  they  cannot  have  persisted  because  they  have  been  of 
dii'ect  advantage  to  the  masses  of  the  race,  for  they  must 
ou  the  whole  have  been  of  disadvantage,  directly 
individuals,  and  hence  indirectly  to  the  race :  it 
evident,  therefore,  Uiat  they  would  not  liave  ptiwisteti  unless 
some  special  indirect  benetits  had  been  connected  with 
them.     Bot  as  we  have  seen  l}iat  all  persistent  instincts 
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mast  in  all  prolutbility  serve  some  useful  runclton  iu  refer- 
oncQ  to  development,  we  &k  compelled  to  assume  the 
axisteoce  of  auch  an  iotlin^L  ndvonUigc  iu  conncctiuii  with 
the  expression  of  this  mligious  instuict,  mid  afier  full 
illustration  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  hj-pothcsis 
was  justified ;  that  the  function  of  the  religious  instinct  in 
the  highly  developed  racial  life  of  man  is  the  subonlination 
of  the  individual  variant  priuciple,  which  appears  in  its 
latest  elaboration  in  reason,  to  the  racial  principle,  which  in 
its  latest  elaboration  ^ves  us  the  ethical  instincta; — the 
craphasis  of  a  hierarchal  order  of  instinct  efficiency  vrhicli 
Xature  is  endeavouring  to  iinpre»H  upon  our  race. 

IL — ^The  Essential  CiUKacTEBisnc  of  Seligiox 

In  what  lias  preceded  this,  I  have  written  with  no  desire 
to  make  tlioruugliguiiig  explaiiationa,  in  coiifoi-uiity  with 
the  notions  of  modem  science,  of  the  religious  experiences 
of  the  past  and  of  those  that  influence  us  in  our  day.  So 
&x  as  such  explanations  are  possible  and  desirable  they 
have  teen  presented  laure  fully  and  more  ably  tlmn  I  could 
hope  to  perform  any  similar  work  even  if  I  wished  to 
attempt  it.  I  have  i-eferred  to  such  explanations  illustra- 
tively 80  far  as  they  have  seemed  to  aid  us  in  anawcring 
the  imjiortaiit  questions  which  at  once  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice,  if  wc  grant  the  instinctive  nature  of  religion. 

As  the  reader  knows,  I  hold  that  the  common-aeose  view 
which  agrees  to  call  religion  instinctive  is  fundamentally 
correct.  But  common-sense  does  not  grasp  the  implicatioD 
that  instincts  of  fundamental  nature  must  almost  certainly 
ha\u  Bomo  biolc^cal  function  of  iuiportance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  life :  yet  the  biologist  must  insist  upon 
this  implication ;  for,  a.s  I  have  noted  more  tlmn  (ince,  we 
ore  compelled  to  assume  that  with  few  exceptions  instinct 
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mtiKt  hsve  a  valuable  function,  and  this  for  the  reason  that 
vre  catmot  woU  concoive  how  any  instinct  can  bnvc  arisen, 
can  have  Iwcomo  developed  and  elaliomted,  and  can  have 
persisted,  unless  it  has  siich  a  special  function. 

Moreover,  a»  vte  have  already  aeen,  even  if  we  deny  t^t 
religious  activities  are  entitled  to  be  called  instinctive, 
nerertboless  so  persistent  uru  religious  liabits  in  the  race 
that  they  muat  uiiuost  surely  be  of  biological  advantage 
even  if  it  be  true  that  they  would  not  occur  withoat  Qw 
influence  of  imitation  and  "  tradition."  They  must  almost 
certainly  liuvc  nome  biological  function :  and  surely  tbe 
fUuctioD  above  suggested  as  that  connected  with  religious 
ex|ire^sion  niiiBt  Iw  acknowledged  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance  to  our  race. 

In  our  complex  life  it  is  very  unlikely  tlmt  development 
to  the  uttainnicnt  of  a  given  end  will  appear  clear,  so 
obscured  will  it  be  by  the  co-onlinate  development  of  other 
attaimiients  to  other  ends.     The  development  of  the  instinct 
for  which  we  aro  looking  is  thus  obscured,  but  not  to  my 
mind  in  any  sense  obliterated,     Allhough  Nature  in  forming 
this  reli^ous  instinct  may  have  built  it  up,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  habits  fonncd  for  other  purposes,  using  them  as  thoy 
served  her  higher  ends ;   still  it  may  well  be  claimed,  1 
think,  that  thcise  habits  have  to  a  great  extent  persisted  not  m 
because  of  tbe  original  values,  but   on  account   of  tbeir  V 
worth  to  the  race  as  means  of  emphasising  tbe  subordination 
of  the  variant  individual  prindplo  to  the  racial ;  of  repressing 
the  immediate  response  of  instincts  which  are  only  of  indi- 
vidualistic or  sexual  moment  and  compelling  delay  until  those       ; 
of  more  far-Teaching  importance  can  present  themselves ;  of  fl 
establishing  within  us  tliat  order  of  instinct  emphasis  which 
has  proved  most   serviceable  to   o\ir  race  in  the  post ;  of , 
foreiiig  upon  us  the  habit  of  waiting  for  and  subordinating ' 
oureelves  to  what  is  usually  coQceived  of  as  the  command 
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from  a  power  l%liar  than  any  recognised  in  oar  immediate 
naCruoi  BurrouDclings ;  o£  enforcLug  llie  babit  of  liflteniiig  to 
fcho  *  still  snmll  vuico  of  coosciencu  "  ;  of  sulHluing  not  only 
these  distinctly  racoguised  individualistic  iiislii)ct£,  but  also 
individual  haliits  which  mny  havo  become  fastened  in  a 
people  by  imitation,  or  cuBtom,  or  teaching,  through  a  number 
of  generations,  yet  temporarily  in  a  biological  sense. 

Although  sucli  a  governing  instinct  would  doubtless 
appear  early  In  germ,  it  would  become  most  marked  in  a 
developed  form  iu  which  it  would  include  opposition  to  the 
higher  elaborations  of  the  variant  principle  when  this  latter 
appeared  in  rsttocinntion,  which  so  inaidionsly  works  to 
sabordinate  racial  leadinga.  And  so,  us  we  have  seon,  we 
find  this  religioua  instinct  in  its  most  developed  furm  teacliing 
us  to  subordinate  Bcasou  to  Failli ;  thia  last  term,  as  here 
used,  surely  meaning  the  dependence  upon  other  forces  than 
tboee  we  recognise  as  arising  from  our  own  reasoning  person- 
ality ;  this  dependence  again  involving  reliaace  upon  the 
instinctive  forces  witliin  us. 


I 


Let  as  now  recur  once  more  to  the  thought  so  orten 
reiterated  that  the  religious  customs  wq  liave  been  con- 
sidering are  under  thia  hypothesis  all  tools,  so  to  speak, 
which  Nature  has  used  to  enforce  restraint;  for  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  this  restraint  is  of  the  veiy  core 
and  essence  of  religious  functioning.^ 

The  very  word  "  religion  "  was  beld  by  Cieero  and  others 

■  ThD  rwulrc  will  perceive  that  the  tubit  of  KttnUot  ttata.  individiuiUitic 
tction  in  the  rtgiou  of  iiistbct  bu  iU  ccant«rpArt  In  punly  intellMtiml  fieldi 
in  tli«  hnbil  of  rcdoction,  in.  irlifch  ws  buld  ntticaaliatic  prooeaMi  in  oheok, 
m^eDding  out  Judgment  Uttil  ve  cAtch  the  foiirc  of  tlion^ht  •lementa  vhicli 
ire  tlw  OQteomo  of  dMp  Tsoial  njwrininro.  Those  tlmaght  eletnnnU  wn  rnll 
"IntnitioiM,"  aiirl  ttiny  cloRiAnd  recognition,  And  guida  the  thonght  of  th« 
reSactin  lata  ju«t  u  liia  coukioqcv  guiJci  lii«  Mtifro.  Upon  tliis  jioiut, 
hovncr,  nliich  iIoob  not  rel&ta  to  the  eutyoct  Id  liftiul,  I  cuutat  aak  tlio 
nailac  to  dwuU. 
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to  have  come  into  ase  because  of  its  rolatioa  to  reflection  V 
and  i-estraint,  and  although  it  is  not  probable  tbnt  we  con 
correctly  trace  the  word  to  eo  direct  ao  origin  (for  it  was 
probably  uskiI  in  less  ileveluped  form  before  men  realised 
the  ineainu^'  of  tliis  restraint),  etill  Cicero's  derivation  ia 
important  as  showing  how  long  ago  tho  connection  between 
rdigiotu  e.\pri;&stiiu  and  restraint  was  noted.  M 

The  Tvw^i  a-eavTOp,  which  was  the  foimdation  of  religion  ™ 
as  SoeratCB  uouceived  it,  had  been  long  before  his  daj 
tanght  as  a  pi-ecept  by  his  religioos  predeceesora.  A  lat« 
inveet^tor  LclU  us '  that  over  tlie  temple  cntruicc  at  Delphi 
"  this  piece  of  counsel,  know  thysrl/,  stood  couspiaioualy 
engraven";  and  it  was  at  the  first  interpreted  etliically. 
"  Heroclitus,  tho  earliest  Greek  philosopher  whoso  rcmaina 
contain  any  alluaiou  to  it,"  gave  it  i\m  Lntcqirelation  :  "  It 
behoves  all  men  to  know  themselves  and  (?  thereby)  to 
exercise  self-control." 

The  same  auUior  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Plato,  in  the  OiaiTtiida,  makes  Critiaa  insist  upon  "  tbe 
urgent  ui^M^sity  of  s&lf*knowledge  as  the  essential  feature 
or  factor  of  self-control.  'This,'  be  says,  'is  what  tbe  Ood 
at  I)el])bi  enjoins  upon  his  worsliippers  in  tlie  words  "  know 
thyself ;  .  •  •  different  in  form  as  tho  expressions — "  have 
self-knowledge  "  and  "  have  self-control " — are,  still  in  sub- 
stance they  are  identical.'" 

Turning  to  modern  times  in  wliich  Uie  nature  of  religion 
bos  received  its  fullest  consideration,  wc  not«  in  this  respect 
Bubetautial  agiiiement. 

Following  Wundt's^  classification  of  theories  we  find  tha 
"autonomous  theory,"  as  expressed  by  Schleiennachor,  mnking 
"  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  "  tho  fwndamental  fact  in 
religion ;  wo  find  tho  "  metaphysical  theory,"  as  expressed 

■  JohD  i.  Bean,  Xmi,  K.S.  srUi.  p.  220. 
«  BAks,  roL  1.  chap.  U. 
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1 1)7  Hegel,  defiDing  religion  as  "  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
ttiti  liDLte  luind  of  i^  nature  as  absolute  mind";  wo  find 

llbc  "etliical  theory,"  as  expressed  by  Kaut,  describiug 
religion  as  "  a  knowledge  of  all  our  diitios  as  divine  com- 
aaands."  In  all  tlieso  defioitions  we  Hud  tliia  common 
tbought,  \'iz.  that  religion  consiste  in  the  suppression  of 
our  fallible  wilU  to  wtiat  we  conceive  of  as  a  higher  viU. 
the  same  tiling  is  aigDified  by  Martineau's  deCnilion : 

^Sd^OD  is  belief  in  an  everlasting  God ;  ttrnt  is,  a  Divine 
[ind  and  Will   ruling  the  Universe,  and  holding  moral 

I  relations  with  mankind." 

Under  my  view  what  is  here  called  the  suppression  of 
our  will  to  a  higher  will,  may  be  expressed  in  psychological 
terms  as  the  restmint  of  indindualisttc  impulses  to  racial 
ones;  that  sucti  restraint  has  effect  upon  tlie  moral  character 
being  of  coui-ne  granted.  This  resLraint  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  the  very  essence  of  religion :  the  belief  in  the  Ocity  as 
usually  found  being  from  the  psychological  point  of  view 
an  attachment  to,  rather  than  of  the  essence  of,  the  religious 
feeling)  and  this  whether  as  metaphysicians  we  may  be 
^^  or  may  not  l>c  compelled   to  the  belief  in  this  Absolute 

^m       Professor  Seeley  tells  us  that "  Religion  in  its  elementary 

^r state    is  habitual   and   permanent  admiration";    which    is 

H  true  so  far  as  udmiratlen  implies,  as  it  almost  always  does, 

^B  8    willingncsH    to    follow   the   wislies  of  the  one  admired. 

The  God  whose  "  voice  "  is  felt  to  be  heard  in  conscicncu, 

and  who  is  conceived  of  as  omnipotent,  is  obeyed,  as  He 

U  admired,  with  awe. 

Matthew  Arnold  tells  us  that  "  Helicon  is  morality 
touched  wiUi  Kmotion."  The  word  "emotioo"  is  here 
evidently  vaguely  used  to  refer  to  the  iiBpuVsive  side  of  our 
nature,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  words  wlieii  interpreted  seem  co 
fne  to  express  the  truth  that  when  our  tcudcacius  to  the 
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righl,  to  the  monil  Ufo  in  its  entirety,  becotno  iinpulstve,  are 
guided  by  an  iastitiot  which  governs  all  our  various  instiQCta, 
then,  and  not  til)  tlieu,  have  we  felt  the  foroe  of  reU^on.       ^ 
Professor  Knyce,  in  his  ReHgious  Aspects  of  Philxtsophy,  ™ 
tells  us   tlmt   "religtoua  feeliiig"  has    ta  do   (1)  with  on 
altemtion  of  the  moral  code ;  which  in  terms  of  oar  contea- 
tiou  mcatiH  the  birth  withiu  us,  as  the  result  of  rctstraint,  of 
a  new  etliical  impulse,  or  the  discovery  of  quo  that  wu 
hidden  from  our  view  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  everyday  life,  the 
"conversiMi"  (rf  the  man.      It  has  to    do   (2)  with    an 
outhusifl^m  iu  action ;  luid  vrc  have  just  seen  bow  important 
imder  our  bypothesis  this   ia  in   the  development  of  the  m 
higher  social  life.     Tliat  it  has  to   do  finally  (3)  with  aV 
firmness  of  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  end  in  view  ia  clearly 
implied  in  our  couvicUon  that  the  "voice"  ia  a  guide  that 
we  ought  to  follow.  ^m 


If  we  agree  to  lay  aside  aU  matters  open  to  debate,  it 
aoams  bo  mo  that  we  arc  at  least  able  to  see  pretty  clearly 
through  all  the  varioua  and  vatying  hahits  of  niligioua 
expression  this  one  characterii^tic,  that  those  special  activitiefl 
which  imply  restraint  of  iudividuuliam  are  always  tbe  ones 
emphasi»td  in  the  religious  life. 

Iu  the  earlier  life  of  man  this  restraint  was  most 
effectively  attained  by  voluntary  temporary  seclugion  from 
eompaniuuship,  by  living  a{mrt  for  a  time  frum  the  stimtlla- 
tioQs  of  the  world.  But  we  realise  nowadays  that  the 
hermit  life  ia  full  of  peril,  and  that  the  hermit,  ia  subject 
to  very  special  and  v&vy  dangerous  temptations ;  and 
furtbennore,  we  notice  that^  only  very  indirectly  by  hia 
teaching  con  ho  aid  in  the  remoulding  of  the  world  &om 
whose  activities  he  bo  separates  Iiiniself.  It  ia,  indeed, 
evident  that  a  much  nohler  result  will  be  attained  if, 
living  in  the  midst  cf  this  stimulating  environment,  taking 
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in  the  octivitios  of  his  laco,  the  habit  of  restraint  can 
be  80  fostereil  that  the  happy  [lostscssor  of  this  power  of 
self'OODtrol  may  live  a  life  of  eflective  functioning  amongst 
his  fello^vB,  and  yet  withjil  be  guided  eonstaiiily  hy  the 
deeper  impulsee  which  speak  to  him  from  within ;  and  it 
.uat  be  evident,  indeed,  to  the  rcjider  who  haii  followed  the 
orgimient  I  have  above  made,  that  the  great  trend  of  religious 
actintj  has  been  in  the  direction  of  an  emphasis  of  this 
restraint  among  the  masses  who  form  the  active  workers 
in  the  life  of  our  ^w^e. 


Finfllly,  I  would  ask  my  leader  to  note  a  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  led  by  this  trend  of  thought-  It  certainly 
appears  that  a  man  who  thxis  lives  a  life  of  restraint,  of 
listening  for  the  voices  within  him,  must  be  called  a 
religious  man  in  the  very  fullest  meaning  of  the  term, 
whether  or  not  he  belong  to  a  rect^nised  body  in  which 
religious  customs  are  honoiiro<l;  whether  or  not  he  be  a 
ber  of  any  religious  sect  ot  church ;  whether  or  not  he 
loro  gain  habits  of  restraint  throiigli  the  direct  absorption 
of  dogmatic  tenets.  And  equally  true  does  it  appear  that 
the  man  who  has  not  gained  these  habits  of  restraint  of 
dividualism,  of  listening  for  the  voices  of  the  higher 
instinets  within  him,  of  making  righteousness  as  he  con- 
ceives it  the  meving  impulse  of  his  nataie, — that  such  a 
has  failetl  altogether  to  become  religious,  however 
of  profession  lie  may  make. 
Xow  some  reader  may  be  led  by  this  conclusion  ttcm 
oar  study  to  argue  that  religious  customs  as  a  whole  are 
worthless ;  for  he  may  hold  that  inasmuch  as  Nature  often 
works  in  moat  indirect  fashion,  she  has  here  allowett  the 
formation  of  many  habits  of  action  that  are  really  of  no 
moment,  or  arc  even  in  a  certain  sense  vicious,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  essential  importance  which  would  lead 
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to  this  restraint ;  aiid  this  (ipparentljr  because  she  has  been 
able  to  use  them  as  the  b«st,  although  indirect,  means  of 
gaining  her  ends ;  or  it  may  he  that  she  has  allowed  to 
remain  in  uxiKtcucc  habits  that  can  exert  no  lianuful 
influoncti  iu  couuectioa  with  a  development  guided  by  other 
forces.  ^1 

But  I  CAiiDot  i^ree  that  on  this  account  we  can  properly 
hold  religious  habita  to  be  valueless;  for  when  the  iicknow-  ^ 
ledgmenl  is  made  that  Nature  often  does  work  by  indirect  B 
means,  we  find   ourselves  unable  to  be  over-confident    in 
asaertioQ  as  to   the  habita  that  may  be  without  value  in 
these    higher   procusses ;    we   discover    ourselveH    uncertain 
which  of  those  minor  habits,  which  to  us  with  our  vaunted 
insight  seem  at  titnea  to  be  worthless,  may  without  ktss  be 
cast  otf ;   we  find  it  difhcult  to  etate  what  customs  must 
neceasurily  be  retained   l^ecanae  their  loas   would  involve  ^ 
danger.  H 

For  myself  1  think  that  there  is  seldom  a  man  who  is 
BO  strong  in  character  that  he  cau  afford  to  disdain  the  aids 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  restraint  of  life  that  are  uHered 
to  him  ill  ttie  higher  forms  of  wor«}iij>.  I  believe  there  are 
few  of  us,  if  any,  who  will  not  he  better  men  for  sympathetic 
action  with  others  like-minded  with  ourselves  under  tha  J 
gentle  yoke  of  the  Christian  Chuix;h.  ™ 

On  the  otiier  hand,  I  think  there  is  a  great  body  of 
deeply  conscientious  men  outside  of  the  Chotcfaes  who  are 
fimdamcntally  reli^ous — men  who  refuse  to  think  and  to 
call  themselves  religious  because  they  object  to  speoiiic 
dogmas  taught  by  the  Churches ;  calling  themselves  nou- 
religious,  as  they  would  not  do  did  they  not  fail  to  Teeognise 
that  the  true  function  of  the  religious  instinct  is  the  restraint 
of  individualbtic  teudcncice  and  the  emphasis  of  broader; 
racial  activities. 
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Aa  I  h&V6  saJd  in  the  prerace,  I  had  originally  intonded  to 
drvote  a  separate  division  of  this  hook  to  a  study  of  the  relation 
of  rcligian  to  belief;  but  thi3  I  decided  to  abandon  beeauio  I 
found  it  unnece9i*ary  to  the  coRi|iIeterioaa  of  tlie  argument.  I  am 
the  mors  ready  to  make  this  omiKxion  hocaasie  I  thus  bring  out 
very  clearly  the  dlQ'cretice  botwocii  my  view  and  that  of  Mr. 
Benjambi  Kidd,  as  expressed  in  his  Social  EmUilimt  a  book 
vhicii  deals  tntb  some  of  the  Bpocial  problems  wo  here  diecuBs. 
Air.  Kidd'a  argument  I  bolitivo  to  be  weakened  by  tDscy 
psychological  and  logical  errors,  while  in  tha  dircctinnit  in 
which  he  and  I  agree  I  think  little  claim  to  onjjiniility  could 
properly  be  made  by  citlicr  of  us ;  tho  importance  of  the  religious 
force*  in  the  social  life  of  man  baa  been  acknowledged  long  sinoQ 
by  ail  scientific  and  pliilosopbical  writers  of  weight. 

His  presentation  of  the  Kulijoct,  however,  hasi  led  Rome  of 
thost!  who  have  read  the  Aftiui  urticlun,  in  which  I  have  briefly 
presented  this  siiliject,  to  think  thut  the  views  expressed  by  him 
are  in  lino  with  tliose  I'reeentod  above  j  1  thcrufore  think  it  best 
to  note  hero  tbe  ditTcivnuoe  bctwL-^n  my  conL-optione  aiid  his. 
In  stating  his  poEitlon  I  alialJ  (juotc  from  his  digest  of  his  theory 
u  puUished  in  the  Nintteenth  Ccntnry  for  Ttb  February  1895. 


* 
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*'Jh  hman  ejvlutimi,"  he  says,  "we  are  concemtd vnth  a  crtature 
vAuA  potsestte  two  asiodaled  diamctfrutics  not  OKounterti  am/where 
tlst  in  life.  Tktfinl  ehanuterislie  is  human  reason/  the  other  is  Va 
eofodi^  o/'  ading  under  iit  inftuetux  m  cotk^H  uitli  his  feiknes  in 
tociiU  ffronps." 

This  statement  ecems  to  me  to  be  inaccurate.  "What  is  funda- 
mental in  reason  is  found  in  all  higher  animal  life ;  all  the  higher 
jtuimals  are  surely  in  eome  meaeure  capable  of  judgment,  and  it 
in  (txcBpdingly  probable,  as  I  have  striven  to  show  in  what  has 
preceded  uud  ghall  explain  more  fully  in  later  chapters,  tliat  the 
germ  of  reanon  is  present  wherever  cnnBciouHneflH  exists.  That 
hvriuin  reason  is  a  very  speci^ly  elaborated  form  of  reaecin,  aad 
that  its  development  has  been  very  marked  since  the  capacity  of 
speech  has  been  attained,  cannot  be  questioned;  but  this  fact 
does  not  warrant  us  in  holding  that  reanon,  uf  a  type  that  shows 
all  tbe  main  essentials  of  human  rca.';on,  is  not  encountered  any- 
where else  among>it  living  beings  than  in  maji. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  defend  the  thesis  that  "the 
capacity  of  acting  in  concert  in  sociiil  groups  "  is  one  that  is 
pOMMsed  by  man  alone;  our  knowledge,  ^.17.,  of  the  habits  of 
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ante,  of  b«cs,  of  the  herding  of  cattle  aad  door,  and  of  the 
catlection  of  wolves  in  packs,  all  efTectively  controvert  such  a 
view ;  it  mast  therefore  be  that  tho  claim  ia  meant  to  refer 
ti>  the  capncitj  to  act  in  concert  in  eocial  groupe  tindar  Uu 
i!>fi)Uiux  of  r«uon.  But  it  e««m3  to  me  tliat  if  it  be  true  that 
human  reason  is  no  more  than  an  elaboration  of  a  capacity 
pOH0SM<l  by  all  the  higher  animals,  then  it  Li  aUo  true  that 
man's  capacity  for  acting  rationally  in  eocial  groups,  whilst  it 
nifty  differ  in  degree,  docs  rot  differ  in  kind  from  the  capwi^ 
as  teen  in  the  higher  aniumls. 

Mr.  Kidd  hoida  further  that  man  is  "  sulservlettt  h  a  Jimdn- 
mriial  phiisitdapati  law,  whicit  viaif  be  l/rufiy  dejined  aa  the  law  of 
TttroyretsioTi" ;  Amm  U>  jm>grtss  he,  Ukt  aU  ether  Ikiny  ertature$^ 
vmd  do  M)  ht/  a  process  "0/  amiiHuom  riecdry,  t^frl,  trnd  ae^- 
taer^." 

"  MaJi'f  reasait  has  ffivea  him  power  to  ouiicit,  and  thtrffon  to 
siujumd  Ikit  Oiterom  ectmU  process  to  uhieh  hU  jvo^ess  u  duty  and 
vhich  atnsuls  in  cotttinmlly  rt^liwi  lh<  luw  <■/  it/rojnTesswn." 

It  must  be  apparent  that  if,  as  our  author  holds,  there  bo 
racial  advantage  in  acting  in  accordance  wiih  tho  laws  of  progress 
through  conflict,  and  if  some  H^mcifti  group  of  men  decided  "to 
Kusjieud  this  ouurous  cosmic  procuss,"  then  evident}}*  tiiis  special 
group  \rii\i\A  bo  at  u  ilii<advuQtage  in  the  racial  struggle,  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  had  not  giuned  the  "  power  to  outwit " 
nature ;  and  we  should  thus  have  a  continuation  of  the  "  oniirous 
co&mic  process,"  under  the  well-recognised  law  of  the  aurrival  of 
the  fittest,  through  the  pereiateooe  of  the  race  that  submitted 
itself  to  the  laws  which  appear  to  he  of  racial  advantage,  and 
th<'  supprc6!iion  of  the  race  that  used  its  reason  to  outwit  tho 
"onerous  prooeas." 

This  argument  of  Mr.  Kidd's  implies  that  reason  is  distinctly 
antagonistic  to  progrosa ;  hub,  as  has  boon  already  pointed  out  by 
more  than  one  reviewer,  this  is  not  true ;  and  iudeed,  as  I  ahall 
presently  argue,  all  of  the  advance  of  our  race  can  bo  (listinctly 
trttcod  to  reasoned  effort.  The  most  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  I  think  is  that  what  wo  know  as  rQasonc>d  out,  and  a.<i 
iustinctive  actions,  tend  to  exclude  one  another  where  tliey  might 
appear  tu  coctaciousiiess,  at  the  same  time,  in  relatiou  to  the  same 
set  of  extern-il  niimuli.  Reiison,  indeed,  is  itself  nidal,  and  must 
Itself  be  ompha»sed  by  the  very  coulcit  that  progreu  tmplioe; 
it  surely,  then,  caunot  be  held  that  it  stands  iu  tlu)  oppositioa  to 
iustiuot  suggested  by  Mr.  Kidd's  urgumvnt,  uor  to  the  "progroos" 
that  has  created  instinct. 

Mi.  Kidd  then  proceeds  to  say  that  "  The  emtral  ftaibm  tf 
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kunum  hubrt/'*  is  "ths  rtmtiing  eanfiiti  of  two  great  natural 
Itnimcies,  tehkh  ha»  kiihertQ  Item  mtkotU  any  sai^faet^ry  ss^anatitm 
eUber  ut  jeima  or  jthiloK^y."  We  may  pan  over  this  BtatNiient, 
in  which  the  author  seems  to  mo  io  maVo  an  error  of  fact  and  to 
claim  ovormucb,  nod  procfiod  to  the  next  pitiitt  wliicli  he  ninkes 
thiui :  ]f  roaa  "  kotds  litis  world  (a  be  a  ntert  seq\tcTtix  of  materuiUtiic 
eansr  and  effect,  nnd  if  ite  posittset  the  power  to  nupend  the  jirou/s  or 
to  earjipe  Us  efftctt,  it  foUoict  tPttk  almost  tha  eogeney  of  moihcmaiical 
deaeiutnttion  thai  his  uini  muon  etta  never  supply  him  Vfith  tmy 
^Isdm  oancHon  for  mbmOtinff  h  U." 

Pufling  OTer  the  questions  involved  in  the  first  an<l  second 
phrases  of  this  proposition,  I  nub  to  consider  tlie  ntatemeiit  that 
man's  "owo  reaxon  can  never  supply  him  with  an  effective 
sanction  [or  submittiug  to"  the  process  by  ivhich  progreas  is 
brought  about. 

Mr.  Kidd's  position,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  his 
words,  iuiplice  that  the  religtuuii  t^iichiug  coitceruin|;  a  super* 
iiatuml  power  girca  us  a  sanction  tb&t  is  not  rational.  If  this 
be  taken  as  the  correct  inteqiretation  of  bis  view,  then  I  consider 
ibat  we  have  heru  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  subtle,  yet  impottant, 

?iyehological  confusion  which  altogcUicr  vitiates  his  argument, 
he  question  raiaod  is  whether  we  con  have  any  such  thing  a»  a 
tanction  which  is  not  rational  t  I  do  not  think  it  can  1m  shoim 
that  SQch  a  thing  is  possible.  The  very  notion  of  a  sanction 
which  is  felt  to  be  ade(|uate  involves  a  belit^f  that  tliis  sanction 
itself  mokes  reasonable  that  action  of  ouni  which  is  in  accord 
trilh  tbu  promptings  accompanying  the  saiictioii.  The  rehgious 
man  will  defend  hie  action  on  the  ground  thnt  ho  behoves  his 
God  to  have  commandttil  him  to  do  ua  lie  hiu  donns,  cither  by 
direct  promptings,  or  through  inspiration  of  his  prophets  ;  and  ho 
will  asisure  you  that  ha  considers  thia  belief  a  sufficient  rooson 
lor  his  action,  and  that  lie  has  not  in  any  rGspoct  acte<L 
irrationally.  In  fact^  tlio  notion  of  an  irmtionni  sanction  in  this 
sense  is  evidently  a  contmdiction  in  terrosL 

But  there  is  another  aeusc  in  which  we  may  read  Mr.  Kidd's 
phrase*.  Ho  may  mc&n  merely  that  in  tlic  case  under  conndera- 
tiou  meo  act  under  a  belief  in  aupematural  command  that  they 
auinotnow,  and  indeed  wilt  never  be  able  to,  bniig  into  harmony 
with  the  results  of  reasoning  proccssos,  n^  uppli<.>d  to  the  data 
with  which  science  and  philosophy  deal,  and  which,  he  assuiues, 
necessarily  force  us  to  the  tenets  nf  egoistic  hedonism. 

Why  it  should  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  men  in  this  case 
act  ID  accord  with  a  belief  they  cannot  reason  out,  1  do  not 
SCO ;  for  surely  with  moRt  men  this  is  the  almcut  norm.il  mode 
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of  ac^OD.  I  know  of  no  mau  iudeed,  bowover  intelligflnt  be 
may  be,  who  can  claim  to  bo  able  to  juatify  any  Twy  latge 
proportion  of  his  actions  by  rational  deductions  from  tho  uciontft 
or  postiiUtcd  of  ecieuca;  I  tbink  it  impoasible,  faorever,  to 
preilict  that  we  sbiill  never  be  in  {loution  to  mako  such 
juKlilicatioi)  of  our  acts,  or  of  Uie  beliefs  tbat  go  irith  tbon 
act«. 

This  lUktcmeut^  moreover,  involves  tbo  anunipUon  ibat  actions 
wliicli  havo  evlf-8nti«faGtion  tm  ati  end  are  aloue  ralionitl,  tliat  all 
diEintcrcEtcd  actions  arc  inborcntly  irrational ;  bat  this  cannot 
be  granted.  As  wo  sliall  prwseritly  see,  we  look  upon  those  acts 
of  ourselves  or  others  as  rational  which,  when  viewed  in  retro- 
spect, harmoQise  with  the  desire-impulse  efficiency  of  the  moment 
of  rotroepecti  and  if  we  hold,  as  I  hold,  that  this  deaire-iut- 
pulse  efficiency  in  most  cnsoa  is  not  determined  by  the  notioD 
of  the  self-satisfaction  to  be  connected  with  tho  deaircd  «Dd,  wo 
c&iiiiot  agree  that  the  aasumptioa  above  considerftd  U  a  valid 
one. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion,  of  the  race  who  believe  that  egoistic  hodonism  ia 
reasonable ;  raureovor,  this  very  general  opposition  of  tho  race  to 
egoistic  hcdoni«m,  and  the  very  viow,  supported  by  Mr.  Kidd, 
that  the  law  of  survival  precludes  the  continued  jicrsistencd  of 
tueh  a  doctrine  in  oiu'  rnw  for  any  lung  jrariod  ;  both  these  &ots, 
I  say,  should  lead  lu  without  hoaitation  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  probably  some  invalidity  involved  in  the  form  of 
argument  that  leads  these  relatively  few  thinkers  to  consider 
tho  struggle  of  life  irrational,  or  else  that  there  is  aome  hidden 
error  in  the  premises  upon  which  their  conclusion  is  toundud. 
I  cn<loavoiir  below  in  iniHcate  tho  psychological  grounds  which 
in  my  opinion  make  it  entirely  impossible  to  accept  the  doctrme 
of  e(;oistic  h«(ionisRi. 

It  docs  not  Hcem  to  ine  true  tbut  we  keep  up  the  straggle 
bscause  of  any  sanction  at  all ;  we  persist  in  it  twcauw  we  ore 
so  impelled  by  racial  impulses.  It  is  only  when  wo  question  the 
rationality  of  oiu'  uetiou  that  th«  beliefs  to  which  Mr.  Kidd  refera 
are  prcecnted  to  mind  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  actJon  w« 
have  taken. 

The  first  point  made  by  Mr.  Kidd  under  tlie  sixth  beading  of 
his  argument  is  this.  Relisitnts:  ^lems  "  amstHaU  the  sHiardinat- 
iiyj  facUff  in  kwnaH  evolvlwtu"  I  have  argued,  oa  tho  contnuy, 
that  religious  cystenis  are  the  outcome  of  the  oxpressioo  of  an 
instinct  which  leads  to  restraint  of  the  iudividualistic  instincta, 
and  which  therefore  tends  to  effect  the  subordination  of  indtvidaal 
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variant  to  nciul  [frocesiKs.  The  importance  of  tbia  subordiDa- 
tion  Mr.  Kidd  hu  not  ovcraUtteJ.  But  I  liold  that  although 
the  r«1igioiu  instinct  t»nds  to  lulwrdiiifttc  rciuon  to  inittinct,  it 
dow  QOb  tend  to  suppress  rea«oi!  in  any  way.  As  I  have  rfiown 
in  n;  argument  above,  tlio  religious  itutlnct  toiids  to  supprocs 
rttuon  only  until  the  force  of  racial  itopuliies  can  1jo  folt ;  but  as 
wc  shall  presently  aee,  when  all  ihmn  impuUcs  h.xvo  been  finally 
givun  tbcir  full  weight,  no  longer  is  rcsBon  (o  tx  considered  sub- 
serricnt^  it  then  becomoa  the  noblest  instrument  at  our  command 
in  our  effort  to  plnce  oiinielves  in  harmony  witli  the  development 
of  the  Univerae  in  which  n-p  exist,  and  this  by  enabling  us  to 

,tDake  those  individual  varintioiis  which  Nature  niny  nee  in  Suild- 
up  a  nee  better  Htt«d  than  ours  to  live  in  harmony  wltli  our 

(environment. 

Mr.  Kidd  holds  further  that  it  i%  the  Jundion  of  uli^ious  systems 

F**/o  ittfipiif  t/if  iiUiimir-  sanrtum  far  that  effort  ami  taaifice  ntcasary 

'  to  ike  €OiUinwiui:t  of  Ikt  fr-i^f-^  vf  eivhctum  inwft'Jvuf  in  sodeij/." 

I,  ou  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  function  of  the  religious 
instiuct  is  the  subordiiiatiuu  uf  the  individual  to  thu  racial  pro~ 
BOBSSS  by  means  of  restraint  of  the  furmer ;  that  the  supplying 
of  a  sanction  is  only  an  assnciated  iiicitJent,  so  to  spodic ;  that 
indeed  no  nanction  at  all  is  needed  for  the  effort  and  sacrifice, 
for  a  society  that  did  not  follow  ihpse  restraining  impulses  would 
iierUiuIy  SHller  loss  in  the  atni^jjle  for  supi«uincy  ;  that  this 
itanction  is  not  the  cause  of,  although  it  is  tho  very  usual  acconj- 
paaiment  of,  tlie  exprossious  of  this  rtiIi|{ious  inatinct.  That 
this  is  tnip  hoeomi.-*  evident  when  we  consider  how  tadiojilly  the 
conception  of  the  uabui'c  of  this  lupcruabur^l  eiuictiou  Itna  altered 
(luring  historic  tim«»,  and  how  greatly  it  differx  amongst  ])ci)ples 
in  our  own  day ;  and  this  without  marked  change  iii  the  influence 

I  of  religion. 
Mr.  Kidd's  conclusion  is  this  :  "Jn  (hejirit  fiatc  u.-t  lutnt  foutnl 
fn  rdvpOH  the  duirurteristic  feiiture  of  human  eeolmitiit.  In.  the  a^timd 
p/fl«  4W  hatf  found  ill  reli^n  its  esmttiul  elenunt,  }utmelu.  tlu  vitra- 
raiienaJ  tanetioa  it  yrmrrVts  /<w  (•mdud.'' 
I  bave  said  80  much  ci>nc«niing  the  im[)ortanoe  of  the  religions 
instinct  in  the  development  of  our  race  that  the  reader  will 
realise  that  1  do  not  ditF«r  materially  from  Mr.  Kidd  in  reference 
bo  tbe  former  of  thote  two  statements;  but  the  latter  is  opposed 
to  my  view.  I  do  not  bolicvo  that  the  essential  clement  in 
rdigioD  is  the  sanction  it  prcficrllH'B  for  conduct;  tliat  sanction 
I  believe  indeed  to  be  ofton  co-ordinate  with  its  oceiirrcncc,  but 
not  to  be  the  cause  of  the  conduct,  nor  indeed  to  bo  of  the 
esswieo  of  the  religious  experience.     It  has  become  part  of  our 
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religious  life  because  tlie  actions  to  which  it  has  become  attached 
ia  the  course  of  developmeot  do  themselves  involve  restraint 

The  esBence  of  religious  activities,  as  I  have  argued  at  length, 
seems  to  me  to  consist  in  their  emphasis  of  restraint  of  the  force- 
ful individualistic,  and  other  leas  persistent  tendencies  within 
us,  until  such  time  as  the  more  persistent  though  less  forceful 
tendencies  can  become  effective. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  what  I  have  said  above  to  make  clear 
the  differences  between  Mr.  Kidd's  conceptioos  and  my  own. 
He  has  emphasised  the  racial  nature  of  the  religious  aoUvities, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  individualistic  to  the  racial  instincts 
which  religion  enforces ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ho  has  missed 
the  significance  of  religious  expression,  and  has  mistaken  a  cir- 
cumstance  for  the  essential  nature  of  that  force  in  our  lives 
which  we  both  i^ree  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  race. 
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§  1.  "EvKBV  inatinct  is  aq  impulse,"  With  these  words 
FVofesSor  JumeB'  opens  his  serious  conaideratiou  of  the 
natare  ot  iosihicl,  to  whicti  tJic  twentjr-fourbh  chapter  of 
his  volaaljle  i's)ie}wlofjy  is  devoted. 

This  statement  was  exactly  addptcd  to  the  readers  to 
whcuu  he  appealetl  in  the  mnganne  article  in  which  it 
originally  appeared.  I'rofcsHor  .lames  Ims  been  abU:,  iia  iio 
other  English  writer  has,  to  present  exceedingly  complex 
pBvchological  i)n>blem8  in  80  iotclligible  n  manner  that  even 
those  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his  science 
find  little  diiricidty  in  ^Tospiag  ihc  muiii  dnfl  of  hie  argu- 
ment. But  it  is  perhaps  necessary  in  connection  with  such 
presentJitinn  ttiat  accuracy  shnnld  nccasionnlly  lie  sacrificed 
to  terseness  of  phrase — to  expressions  which  will  remain  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  However  this  may  Iw,  it  sumly 
caimot  be  held  to  he  strictly  accnrat*  to  say  that  "every 
instinct  is  an  impulse  " ;  althoiigh  it  may  be  said  in  fnvour 
of  this  statement  that  it  serves  well  to  impress  emphatic- 
ally upon  the  reader  the  indissoUible  connection  between 
ioBliuct  and  impulse,  even  if  it  does  not  explain  this  rela- 
tion in  an  adequate  manner. 

The  inaocuracy  of  the  etatament  above  alluded  to 
becomes  clear  at  once  when  wc  consider  that  "  uistincts," 
'  l^tiuiloBiit  Ycl.  ii.  888. 
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ooirectly  vpeakiiig,  nif«r  to  capacitiex  in  oiinielves,  or  ui 
the  animals  we  observe  wheu  we  coiisidcr  tht-m  objectively ; 
while  "  impul&cs,"  peychoIogicaUy  spcakiiig.  refer  to  certain 
nuiUai  staia  which  we  experience,  or  judge  from  nnalf^' 
that  other  men  or  ainmals  experience;  We  agree  that  the 
juiiuia)  has  an  instinct  wliich  leada  it  to  swallow  IlqmJa 
which  in  odo  way  or  another  get  into  ita  mouth ;  and  va 
judge  this  from  objective  evidence,  whether  we  see  the 
animal  swallow  or  not.  So  we  spejik  of  imr  own 
iuHtiticte. 

But  judging  also  from  our  owu  cxpetieucc,  the  que^ou 
whether  the  auiiiml  has  an  impvUe  to  awalluw  is  quite 
another  ui&tter,  one  which  is  detennined  hy  tlte  preeeiioe 
in  ibi  moutti  of  the  liquid  which  it  liaa  not  yet  swallowed ; 
in  other  words,  bj  the  prGscocc  of  sliniuli  to  the  aetiona 
expressive  of  the  instinot,  which  actions  have  nob  yet  been 
carried  out. 

Thus  we  t4|>eak  ol'  uurselveB  aa  Imving  self-protecliTe 
instincts,  and  when  wc  see  a  man  aim  a  quick  blow  at  an 
enemy  uuddtuily  uppeariuR  hefore  hiui  we  say  that  the 
acdous  involved  expreas  the  instinct  or  capacity  witMu 
him ;  but  it  is  when  we  see  him  restrain  tliis  action  under 
temptation  that  we  properly  say  ho  must  have  had  an 
impulae  which  would  have  led  him  to  strike  Iuk  Rneniy 
had  it  not  been  restrained  in  one  way  or  another;  and 
this  we  jud^e  from  uur  own  psycluc  uxporieucB. 

The  truth  is  that  every  instinct  is  nof  an  impu]8&  Ou 
the  other  band,  every  impulse  does  involve  the  vxistcnco  of 
an  instinct  pure  and  simple,  or  one  which  has  been  more 
or  less  modified  by  life  experience.  Every  itutiuct  aUo 
implies  the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  an  impulse, 
provided  the  conditions  of  stimulation  appropriate  to  the 
expression  of  the  instinct  are  realised,  yei  under  etrtain 
forms  wkuJi  nstrUt  ihis  erpretsiim. 
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g  3.  Tmpnlaes,  tlieii,  ia  a  psychological  sense,  are  mental 
:eA  wttich,  when  we  lake  aii  objective  vinvr,  we  alwuyK 
find  to  be  determined  by  the  inhibition  of  instinct  tictioiis, 
as  tlicsB  arc  mon;  or  li&s  iin«lifiod  by  <-x{icnciit<j ;  wliidi 
instinct  actions  have  l»cen  atimiilateii  by  the  presence  of  the 
conditions  thai  miglit  noniiBlly  call  them  out,  conditions 
however  whivh,  for  one  reason  or  ouother,  are  not  at  once 
realised.  We  act  instinctively  in  a  thousand  diffrrent  ways 
during  all  our  life  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  acta ; 
bnt  Home  day.  when  something  inhibits  our  instinct  actions, 
then  we  have  a  disturbance  of  our  mental  life,  which  in 
complex  caaea  producoB  vhat  wc  doftignatc  as  an  imjndM 
which  we  feel  tends  to  compel  us  to  act  iu  accord  with  our 
instinct. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  this  cannot  bo  questioned.  We  all 
■gree  that  when  we  say  we  act  "impulsively,"  using  the 
word  without  accuracy,  we  refer  to  the  fact  thai  we  act 
without  forethought,  without  ctmsideration  of  the  end  which 
will  be  reached ;  tliat  we  so  act  for  tlie  reason  that  we  have 
received  certain  stimuli  to  action  which  work  thcmaolves 
out  becauae  there  exist  within  us  certain  co-ordinatetl 
neural  structures  which  have  been  inherited  and  to  some 
extent  modified  during  uur  life  experience ;  but  it  is  the 
existence  within  us  of  these  inherited  neural  structures  that 
dctcrmiuea  the  existence  of  inatiucts  in  us,  and  it  ia  apparent 
that  the  word  "impulsively"  is  used  inaccurately  in  such 
'.W  the  equivalent  of  the  word  "  instinctively." 

We  say  that  we  act  "  impulsively  "  usually  when  we  are 
spenkiiig  alter  the  fact,  whilst  in  truth  we  would  nmch 
better  say  that  we  acted  instinctively ;  for  in  a  great  mass 
of  such  cases  the  elfect  upon  et^naciousness  consists  solely  in 
the  ■*  instinct  feelings  "  coincident  with  the  "  instinct  actions." 
But  we  do  havt:  u  ditttinct  di&turbnnce  of  consciousness,  <\\i\ta 
different  from  these  "  instinct  feelings,"  when  the  tendency 
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to  realise  the  instinct  action  is  inhibited,  und  it  is  that 
disturlmiicti  to  which  wc  refer  when  in  psychology  we  speak 
of  imptcJse. 

Frufcasor  IJoyd  Morgnii  *  saya,  in  ubjeciiou  to  this  usage 
of  mine,  *'  the  impulsive  tendency{is  indeed  emptiAsiMd  and 
augmented;  hut  to  BJiy  that  it  ia  produced  by  the  inhibitioa 
appetu's  to  Iw  ail  overstatement  of  the  case."  But  if  I 
undorstond  liim  nright,  Professor  Morgan  is  here  speaking, 
not  of  the  subjective  fact  of  the  di&liirb(mc«  of  consciou&nese 
to  which  psycliologiats  refer  as  impulse,  and  which  I  am  M 
discuasiut",  but  to  the  tendniifij  to  rt-oction  which  is  an 
objective  fact,  pure  anil  siiniile ;  consequently  his  objection 
appeal's  to  me  to  be  irrelevant. 

The  inhibition  which  produces  ttie  impulse  may  be 
simple,  (ir  it  niay  be  of  a  very  complex  nature  and  difficult 
to  appreciate  tis  such ;  it  oiiiy  be  CAused  by  positive  opposi- 
tioii«  or  by  the  fact  that  "  the  stimulus  must  generate  a 
certain  amount  of  organic  instnbility  before  the  organic  ■ 
mechanism  will  fall  to  the  respouse."  a  condition  to  which 
Professor  Morgan  refers  in  ITnbit  and  fns/i»rt,  p,  139  ;  but 
in  00  case  does  the  impulse  appear  in  consciousness  except 
as  the  result  of  an  uWtniction  to  the  realisAtion  of  certain 
acLivitids  wliich  are  determined  by  tlio  existence  within  us 
of  co-ordinate*!  neural  stnictures. 


§  3.  I  think  the  true  nature  of  impulse  may  be  made 
clearer  if  we  study  the  matter  firom  another  point  of  view, 
making  a  plunge  into  thtt  depths  of  psychology,  and  to  this 
study  the  romaiuder  of  this  chapter  will  be  given.     I  shall 
here  rehearse,  and  amplify,  mucli  that  I  have  already 
in  an  appendix  to  Chapter  V,  uf  my  Pai»,  PleasHrt  and^ 
j^ithUirx,  where  the  subject  was  discussed  in  its  algedonlc^ 
aspects. 
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It  often  lutpperu  that  we  gnin  n  better  view  of  an 
obecure  mental  »tate  by  tlie  study  of  some  aiiuple  state  to 
[vrhich  it  is  evidently  related.  Cravings,  desires,  impulses 
are  all  mental  states  which  are  bound  together  tuual  clob-ely, 
cravings  being  apparently  the  simplest  of  the  three  Mates, 
I  think  if  wc  study  the  nature  ai  doftirc  and  of  impul&d  in 
connection  with  the  nature  of  craving  that  we  find  a  distinct 
corn»l)oraliun  of  our  view  in  relation  to  impulse. 

Physiological  eonaideration  hiifl  taught  us  that  cravings, 
in  moat  cases,  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  deprivaliou  of 
a  stimulus  to  acti'vity  which  is  usually  somewhat  rhythmic- 
ally reeurrent.  The  .stimulation  to  activity  in  the  digestive 
organs  and  their  related  parts  which  ia  given  as  the  result 
the  proc«BB  of  eating,  if  not  recuireiit  in  its  nomml 
rhythm,  gives  us  the  craving  of  hunger.  The  healthy  man 
must  luive  his  meals  with  some  regularity  or  he  is  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  The  psychic  elements  distinguifiliable  in 
thcM  cravings  consist  of  broad  systemic  pains,  coupled  with 
what  is  known  uh  a  sense  of  unnasincss:  this  aonsc  of 
uneasiness  may  be  supposed  to  bo  the  psychic  counterpart 
ut  the  tendeneif-8  of  aceumidatcd  yet  restricted  energy  to 
>rk  itself  off  in  channels  adjacent  to  those  which,  but  for 
tlie  failure  of  stimulus,  would  normally  come  into  action ; 
for  such  accumulation  of  euerg}'  is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
tliat  rhythmical  processes  of  organic  nutrition  come  to 
correspond  with  rhythmical  oi^^ic  activities. 

Tftat  the  physiological  basis  of  the  cravings  and  their 
■c  elements  are  correctly  described  above  becomes 
when  wo  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  certain 
special  cravings  which  appear  without  unusually  recurrent 
but  restricted  stinnilus,  sucli  cravings,  for  example,  as  those 
wliich  arise  with  the  approach  of  the  age  of  puberty.  In 
gnrh  cases  it  is  apparent  that  systemic  development,  deter- 
mined by  heredity,  brings  capacity  in  combinations  of  organs 
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which  fail  to  act  only  Ixicausc  they  await  an  unoxpcnen(M*d 
xUmuIus.  Physically  vc  have  hci-e  ttie  same  conditions  of 
accumnlation  of  energy  and  of  restriction  as  in  the  cases 
described  in  llie  preceding  pamf^ph,  and  leychically  we 
luye  the  same  htoa\l  systemic  pain  and  the  same  nneae: 


g  4.  Desire  contains  the  craving  elements  in  all  CAses;  that 
is,  it  oontains  broad  systemic  jiain  and  the  uneasintias  which 
always  goes  with  it.  Ttiat  it  contains  more  than  this  also 
seems  clear  to  me.  NcvorthcIcsB,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
usage  brings  the  two  states  very  close  together.  Although  I 
know  of  no  theoretical  writer  who  would  use  the  word 
"  desire "  to  designate  ttie  sexual  cravings  as  above  described, 
still  no  lees  well  known  un  nuUior  than  Horhert  Spencerfl 
defines  desire  in  terms  which  could  be  employed  to  indicate 
the  more  usual  forms  of  omving  which,  objectively  viewed, 
are  traceable  to  a  stimulus  that  for  a  time  has  not  appeared 
in  its  normal  rhythm.  In  his  Priaciplet  0/  Psychdo^ 
(vol.  i  pi  125)  he  says:  "Desires  are  ideal  feelings  which 
arise  when  the  real  feelings  to  which  they  correspond  have 
not  been  experienced  for  some  time."  I  think  we  shall 
find  ample  reason  below  for  the  rejection  of  this  definiHonfl 
aa  a  description  of  desire.  To  the  cravings,  to  which  his 
definition  applies  well,  must  be  added  something  more  bcforajH 
wo  obtain  the  desires.  " 

That  desires  and  cravings  are  not  very  distinctly  differen- 
tiated by  those  unaccustomed  to  introspection  is  explicable 
when  we  consider  that  montal  states  in  which  the  pain  of 
restriction  is  predominant,  and  which  oflencst  arise  as,  and 
arc  known  as,  mere  blind  cravings,  at  timee  arise  also  as 
the  t^ult  of  the  appearance  in  the  mind  of  the  image  uf  an 
unrealised  object  which  would,  if  realised,  result  in  relief  of 
the  paiuful  iineiwiuBSR;  they  are  then  in  my  view  real 
desires,  as  will  premntly  appear.      Thus  the  craving  of 
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hanger  niaj",  and  usually  doe«,  arise  without  auy  thought  of 
food,  but  it  may  also  arise  as  the  reaiilt  of  seeing  others 
takiiig  a  meal.  That  the  craving  may  appear  without  the 
existence  of  the  more  complex  conditions  last  referred  to 
shows  that  these  latter  are  not  of  its  essence.  No  clear 
thought  of  an  object  is  Deceesary  to  the  pt-oductiou  of  a 
craving. 

Again,  desires  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  arise  upon 
the  presenlatiuii  to  sunse  perci^ption  of  i)hject«  to  which  the 
activities  which  are  restricted  normally  relate^  and  the  saioo 
is  also  in  not  n  few  cartes  true  of  cravings ;  but  while  both 
desires  and  cravings  are  thus  frequently  initiated  by  the 
perception  of  objects,  this  objective  stimulation  gives  us  no 
reason  for  failing  to  distinguish  between  them ;  for  cravings 
are  not  dctcru)iu(»l  by  such  prusunlalion  uf  objccbe. 

Hanger  may  be  initiated  by  the  sight  of  food,  but 
hunger  also  nrises  often  without  antecedent  Huggtwticm  of 
edibles :  the  sexual  cravings  in  their  very  begjuniug  in 
the  human  race  at  least  are  clearly  not  initiated  by  any 
antecedent  presentation  of  an  appropriate  objective  Btiiuulua 

The  presentation  of  an  object,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
often  produce  a  clear  oi'avlng,  which  is  difVerentiatad  from  a 
deuro  by  the  lack  of  any  idea  of  on  object  to  be  reoUscd, 
in  reflection  this  craving  being  also  a  state  distinctly  separ- 
ated from  the  presentation  of  the  object.  "With  my  mind 
on  other  tilings  my  attention  is  called  to  a  beautiful  horse  : 
i  sec  the  horse  and  feel  a  craving — an  indefinite  painful 
uucasiDeas  which  is  separated  from  the  notion  of  the  horse : 
but  it  is  not  a  desire,  nor  does  it  become  one,  until  to  the 
craving  is  wlded  the  notion  of  the  uui'ealised  ownership  of 
tho  horse,  which,  if  realised,  would  result  ill  the  relief  of  the 
pain. 

Enough  has  been  .said.  I  think,  to  bnng  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  craving  and  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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show  vby  the  nrorda  in  common -speech  usage  occur  not 
iii&cqucntly  as  interchangeable  tenna 

A  craving,  then,  may  be  defined  as  Ou  pm/chotU  o^ 
pain/tU  syetemie  obstTvetion,  vfhich  we  leam  h*f  txpnimnt 
vxmid  he  relieved  by  sifMemie  adivitiet,  fin-  v/hich  Ike 
oiyamtm  iaprtpartd. 

§  5.  There  is  anothur  jieychoeia  of  ]iiuafal  obstnicti' 
which  is  closely  allied  with  craviug.  but  which  is  differe: 
liated  by  the  fact  that  reflection  teaches  us  thai  relief 
in  the  direction  of  what  we  differentiate  in  oonsciousaees 
co-ordlnatod  motor  activities,  for  which  the  proper  oi^aos 
are  prepiurcd.  Tho  mere  cravings  are  so  usually  at  once 
connocted  in  the  mind  with  the  image  of  the  motor  activities 
that  it  requires  some  introspective  discrimination  to  note 
the  distinction,  and  wo  in  Engli&h  liave  no  word  which  lias 
aot  the  active  motor  couuotatiou.  Trirh  in  Genimn  more 
nearly  iudlcatce  the  simple  state.  "  Blind  impulse  "  seems 
the  best  combination  of  terms  to  convey  our  meaning. 


A  "  blind  impulse "  therefore  may  be  defined  as 
p^/chofis  of  yain/tU  oh^riution.  of  i^wtemtc  adivUiea,  wKvtk 
tot  icam  hy  rejection  vmUd  he  relieved  by  nuAor  /uwtiimitig 
the  itimtiliia  to  which  is  eridrs/.  Of  impulse  proper  we 
speak  below  after  a  further  discussion  of  desire  wliich  may 
be  helpful. 

§  ti.  Desire  appears  to  be  a  complex  which  contains  t^ 
elements,  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  painful   jwycbosis   of  systemic  obstruction, 
•fiflbrt  by  the  system  to  force  channels   for  the  "pent-i 
stream  of  action  "  (Ward).  i.e.  to  get  round  the  restrict 
to  the  realisation ;  in  other  words,  a  ayinty  ;  and 

6.  The  persistent  uoage  of  the  realisation  of   an 
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realised  objective  idea.  We  leaiii  by  reflection  tliat  if  this 
lea  were  realised  the  result  would  be  relief  of  the  desire 

pain,  but  neither  this  act  of  reflection  nor  its  outcome  is 
ecessarr  tu  the  de&ire. 


Wll 


A.  That  the  psyclioBie  of  obBtruction  of  activities  is 
t  in  desiro  will   probably  not  be  questioned ;   it  is 

by  the  fact  that  do^ires  tend  to  "  arise  when  the  ital 
feelings  t«  which  they  correspond  Imve  not  been  experienced 
for  some  time "  (to  quote  Mr.  Spencer  a^aiu),  and  that  in 
her  cnecs  they  arise  after  rceogniecd  restrictions.  If  this 
true  ttie  stress  of  desire  oii^iit  to  be  relieved  by  activities 
which  are  represented  in  connection  with  it,  which  is  a 
generally  iicknnwlcdgerl  truth ;  or  by  the  diversion  of  the 
obstructed  energies  into  new  channel — that  is,  by  the  rise 
into  abflorbing  utbenti<ni  uf  uthur  uclivitius;  thjit  tuo  acconi:) 
with  experience.  As  .\L'.  Hpeucer  puts  it,  "  Desires  when 
gratilieil  become  feehler  and  fiujilly  die  away." 

B.  But,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the  pain  of  restriction 
not  all  of  deaire  ;  wcro  there  nothing  mure,  craving  would 

tlien  not  be  diflereutiated  bom  it :  Lu  complete  the  desire 
there  nanat  be  added  the  persistent  image  of  the  realisation 
of  U)  unrealised  objective  idea.  "We  mu&t  desire  some 
object  which  is  not  real  for  us  at  the  moment  of  desire, 
be  this  object  a  jH'.rHon  or  thing  in  the  outer  wnrhl,  or  such 
a  vague  thltig  as  an  unremeuibered  ntune,  or  a  condition  of 
mind.  If  the  object  were  realised  this  would  bring  the 
^desire  to  an  end  and  relieve  its  pain. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  grasped  by  many  of  the 
later   Geruinn    pBychulogisLs ;    but   the   Herliiirlinn    notion 
at  each  rise  of  an  element  iu  consciousuese  is  &  striving 
%f  a  presentation  uKuiiist-oppoaition  hua  made  the  conception 
difhcult  to  hold  by  those  whom  he  has  influenced ;  has  made 
t  liard  to  draw  the  line  between  a  desire  and  the  general 
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flow  of  coiisciousneas,  especialljr  in  expectation,  vbicfa,  lo 
tbe  HerbortiaD,  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  inarkod  case 
of  tbe  general  striving  lor  realisation.*  ^ 

One  who  does  not  accept  this  Htirbarliiui  notion  of  J^ 
sab-cnnscioufl  cunti-at  meets  wltli  no  dltBcuIty  lu  this 
direction.  Any  idea  is  on  orpectution  if  it  has  tbe 
ratture-timc  qnolity  and  the  quality  of  rcabios;  and  it  is 
distinctly  diiTerentiated  from  desire,  a&  I  liave  defined  it 
above. 

The  realisation  in  the  case  of  desire  may  refer  to  aa.1 
image  only,  as  when  we  desire  the  prosperity  of  our  off- 
apnag :  the  realisation  must  be  for  im,  and  it  must  relate 
cvipeciiilly  bo  a  prtai-ntation  to  our  oonfldouBness,  and  not 
especially  to  a.  reaction  of  onra,  whicb,  as  we  shall  presouLly 
see,  is  a  ehnrncteristic  of  impulse* 
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§  7.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  considcratioa  of  impulse 
proper,  which  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two  elements  as 
foUowa : — 

A.  The  psycboais  of  painful  obetructioD  of  systAmio 
motor  activities,  i.e.  a  blind  impulse  (Trieb);  and 

B.  Tbe  i^ensisteiit  image  of  the  realisatlou  of  a  distinclty 
motor  actiriiy,  concerning  which  we  jndge  in  reflection 
that  if  the  motor  activity  were  reabsed,  the  result  would  be 
relief  of  thu  obstructive  pain ;  but  neitlicr  this  act  of  judg> 
nieiit  nor  ita  outcome  is  necessary'  to  thu  inipulse. 

That  impulses  have  always  the  painfulncss  of  repressed 
activity  iabei-ent  iu  them,  and  always  contain  aUo  tbe  motor 
idea,  is  not  questioned:  it  is  of  their  essence  that  the 
nnrealised  idea  shall  relate  to  our  own  reactions  npoo  oar 
enviromiieut. 


'  C(.  Drobisch,  Mpmialty  Kmp.  /^ly.  J  143,  (]n«lod  hf  Volknunn  :  ttto 
Vollonuin.  UA/.  Pt!,.  ».  §  ISB  :  Li|)t«,  Ontjuf.  d.  Smltmkkmt.  p.  «1Q. 
*  Cr.  Bndl«y,  mnd.  xMx.  p.  21. 
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Itnpiilses  do  not  become  emphatic  in.  coosciooaDess  except 
where  there  is  diatinct  oppositian.  the  uneaainess  in  all  sticli 
cases  buug  jmint'iil. 

If  the  restriction  which  dctcrmiues  the  impulse  be 
BbrokcD  down,  and  the  instinctive  tendencies  as  modified  by 
exporicnce  work  themselves  out,  we  have  the  psychoscB 
which  1  liave  culled  "inatiuct  feelings."  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  under  certain  conditioiis  of  co-ordination  and 
fixity  are  called  emotions. 


en 

I 
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§  8.  We  havo  then — 

1 .   Craving  2.   Desire 

3.  Trittb  (Blind  Impulse)         4.  Impulse 

in  which  2  and  -I  are  clearer  intellectually  than  1  and  3. 

1  and  2  relate  lo  efTeete  upon  iis,  white  3  und  4  relate  to 
efiects  by  us  upon  our  environment. 

As  motor  activities  are  the  lost  in  the  plivsical  series 
which   begins  with  stimulation,  we   ehonld  expect  to  find 
blind  impulse  "  bound  to,  but  moat  ol't^n  appearing;  as  sub- 
BCqnent  to,  craving.     This  iicconis  with  my  own  introspection, 
r'hilc  craving  may  appear  alone,  it  tends  to  run  into  trieb; 
iQ  the  other  hand,  (rieh  often  appears  alone,  without  bring- 
ing   a    craving    into  consciousness,    the    restriction    in    the 
re^on  of  stimulation  to  the  motor  activities  not  having 
been  effective  to  cmphtutirte  the  cniring,  wliilc  the  restriction 
(o  the  motor  reaction  itself  is  empliatte. 

Desire  and  impulse  we  should  expeet  to  find  similarly 
related.  Desire  should  naturally  Iea4  to  impulse,  and 
should  most  often  be  fotmd  bound  to  it,  although  we  should 
1)6  able  to  note  case-i  of  denins  where  impulHS  8et?mH  to  be 
wanting  or  only  incipient  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
expect  to  find  impulse  apponriug  quite  distinct  from  desire, 
and  not  calling  desire  into  being  immediately.     I  may  feel 
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dcsii-e  for  gome  horse  I  see,  aiid  in  what  apjieaiB  to  be  one ' 
and  the  same  meutal  state  find  myself  impelled  to  jump  on 
liis  back  aud  take  a  ride;  or  I  uiny  fool  the  impulse  to 
jump  on  }\\s  back  nithout  experiencing  any  desire  for  tlie 
animal. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  impulse  is  eerily  held  apart 
&om  desire,  although  ordinarily  the  two  stntes  arc  not  con- 
sidered separable.  A  formidable  array  of  autlioritiea  indeed 
take  the  position  tliiil  iiupulsi!  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
deaire:  for  insUmce  J.  S.  Mill,'  Lewes,*  Vulkmanii,'  Hornies,* 
Wuadt,'  Hoffding,*  Sully.*  Still  1  am  convinced  that  there 
arc  cases  of  desire  which  have  little  or  nolhing  of  impulse 
in  them :  such  cascH  us  the  "  desire  to  know,"  the  "  desire 
to  reciillect,"  for  instance.  These  seem  to  mc  to  be  cImf 
cases  of  desire,  but  uo  impulse  clement  in  such  mental 
status  is  appreciable. 

It  seems  proper,  then,  to  exclude  impulse  iVom  the  essence 
of  desire,  altlioagh  on  tlie  other  hand  we  must  acknowledge 
that  desire  can  seldom  occur  without  calling  out  inipulsivtt 
tendencies. 

We  here  find  explanation  of  auother  fact  of  interest. 
namely,  that  so  many  thinkers,  and  common  folk  io  general, 
speak  of  desires  as  emotional.  The  expIanati<Hi  in  tliis 
case  seems  to  bo  bound  up  with  the  fact  that  emotions 
are  complex  impulsive  pheiioiuena.  Ak  wh  have  just 
seen,  inipulse-s  arc  the  most  likely  outcome  of  desiree,  and 
are  therefore  most  often  held  together  with  doaixc  in 
reflection. 

Dosin;  is  often  identified  with  the  desire  state  of  love, 
i.e.  with  longing ;  and  thus  is  considered  to  be  tite  opposite 


'  J.  S.  Mllt')i  nlition  of  i/AfMS  atlFi  AnalnfU.  chup.  xxir.  ruolnola  M. 

■  I'robUm*.  anl  nriM,  p.  S48.  *  Lrhrlnt/i  d.  /»y.,  ii.  p.  iST. 

•  ftjf.  Anttl^itH,  iif.  <:h«|i-  iv.  •  Plii/.  Stiidien,  Vi,  iii.  p,  373  ff, 
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of  avorsioD.  Longing  and  aversion  are  distinctly  related  to 
instinctive  emotional  ruactiona,  the  etriviug  towurda  n»(l 
the  striding  away  From  objects,  which  in  a  further  develop- 
ment give  us  love  nud  hate.  Tint  deaire  which  is  not  itself 
Himpul&ive  must  be  distinctly  diirereuljated  A-oin  longiug  and 
averaion,  whicli  itre  emotional  and  hence  impulsive  in  their 

tnuturc. 
If  our  view  be   correct,  therefore,  we   should  not  be 
Burpiised,  rather  should  we  expect  to  lind  the  desire  phase 
veiy  closely  lel&ted  with  the  distinct  cmotioas. 

H  §  d.  It  may  be  well  to  explnirt  the  nature  of  desire  and 
^Kmpuhe  in  terms  of  tlio  modern  doctrine  of  apperception, 
as  I  bold  it,  which  sccmB  to  he  demanded  by  the  promiocnce 
given  to  this  doctrine  by  Mr.  Stout  in  h^  Analytic  Psychology, 
which  will  pPDbably  establish  the  trend  of  psychological 
^■thought  for  A  long  time  in  the  future.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  obligations  to  Sir.  Stout  for  his  very  able 
elucidiitiDn  of  this  doetriiie,  althougli  [  would  not  (if  coupic 
liolJ  him  responsible  for  the  expression  of  it  iu  what 
follows. 

(I  Ad  idea  may  appear  in  mind  aa  re&l  in  a  certain 
apperceptive  system  :  1  may  perceive  an  object  approacli- 
Jng  me;  it  may  be  part  and  parcel  of  my  prtst-nt  apper- 
oeptire  system,  and  in  it  niiiy  ft]»pear,  for  instance,  a  man 
as  a  relatively  stable  object,  as  real,  as  a  real  man.  But 
presently  a  new  apperceptive  system  develops  out  of  the 
first,  the  new  system  being  determined  by  recugnition  of 
the  features  aud  the  postures  and  the  environment  of  that 
man.  Thia  system  also  contains  as  a  new  element  the  idea 
wbidh  we  call  this  tnan'.s  naimo.  Itut  this  man's  name  is 
not  recalled,  and  junt  hu  far  the  total  of  (qualities  in  this 
new  apperceptive  system  that  involves  tlie  notion  of  that 
thoroughly  familiar  man  fails  to  be  wholly  realised ;  the 
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other  qualities,  however,  whicli  mnlce  him  real  for  mc  are 
presented  ia  that  form  of  relative  stability  which  constitutes 
rea.lity. 

Here  the  idea  of  that  niao's  name  as  part  of  the  d«w 
apperceptive  system  prcsenUt  itself  to  ray  mind,  bat  it  is 
uot  realised,  although  the  fact  that  it  may  be  realisaldeiB 
marked  hy  tiie  very  failuro  in  thw  piiri'cntion  of  the  reaUsa* 
lion ;  liy  llie  blink  in  the  picture,  »o  to  speak. 

The  idea  of  tliat  mnn'g  name  U  a  persistent  idoa,  real  tn 
some  apperceptive  system  iodccd,  bac  for  all  that  unrealised 
in  the  new  apperceptive  sj*stem  wliich  is  forcing  itself  upon 
my  mind.  We  have  the  painfulnoss  of  a  craviug  due  lo 
the  restriction  to  the  unfolding  of  the  dow  apperceptive 
system,  and  al^o  an  idea  of  activities,  not  distinctly  motor, 
felt  to  be  uiivejiliscd,  yet  realisablu.  Tn  and  by  the  cxiat- 
cnce  (if  the  cumbinatiou  we  have  ttic  mental  iilate  which  we 
call  desire :  the  desii-e  in  this  easB  for  the  man's  name. 

§  10.  Similarly  in  reference  to  impulse  The  newly 
arising  apperceptive  sj'etcni  nwy  hold  as  part  of  its  totality 
the  idea  of  an  action  of  laj  own,  an  idea  which  presents 
itself  to  my  mind  as  not  realised,  although  the  fact  that  It 
may  be  rciuliaablc  is  marked  by  the  verj-  liiilun;  in  the  per- 
fetlion  of  the  realisation  of  the  new  apperceptive  system, 
which  would  lie  totally  realised  were  the  action  performed. 
Here  we  have  the  painfulness  of  a  crAving  due  to  a  restric- 
tion of  Uic  unfaMinj;  of  the  no.w  ajipprceptive  system,  and 
also  an  idea  of  distinctly  motor  activities  felt  to  l>e  luirealised 
yet  roalisable.  In  and  by  the  cxisteucc  of  this  combination 
we  have  the  mental  state  which  we  call  impulse:  the 
impiilse  to  perform  an  act. 


§  11.  Now  the  fact  tliat,  whore  impulsce  are  conoerned, 
the  motor  idea  although  unrvolised  is  felt  to  be  realisable; 
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[the  fiicfc  that  the  outcomt-  iu  uiotur  tictivitictt  is  ucknow- 

ledged  to  be  naturHl ;    the  Tact  tliat  the  mere  removal  of 

straint    results    in     Uie    occurrence    of    the    nppropriate 

activities;  the  fact  tliat  these  aL'ti%'itie8  are  "spontaneous," 

I  as  we  say,  and  are  not  fi;lL  to  bi:  due  to  our  own  effort  or 
giiidafii!u;  all  thc-ae  facts  of  observation  and  introspection 
ftgroe  with  the  views  we  hnve  nlready  presented,  and  coofinu 
the  notion  thut  impulses  are  due  to  or;^nic  trends  which 
^inipljr  tlieir  depcnitenco  u[K)n  co-ordinntcd  neiunl  structures 
^existing  within  us.  and  which  must  be  due  to  forms  ic- 
lierilMl  from  our  ancestors,  or  to  modificAtioxis  of  these  forms 
due  to  lifti  experience.  All  this  goes  to  con6riu  our  Htiite- 
ment  that  inipuUes  are  due  to  the  inhibitiou  of  instiiicta 
or  of  tha>4u  moilificittion-s  of  instincts,  those  pKeudo-Lnstiucts, 
rhich  we  call  u&iuired  babita 
Tb&^MtUneiit  of  the  nature  of  desire  and  impulse  made 
may  Beem  to  some  to  be  little  more  than  an  uttwiipt 
at  definition,  but  I  think  that  the  development  of  my  view 
in  succeeding  chapLers  will  show  that  the  statement  accords 
Lvitb  the  focts  of  experience. 


§  12.  Iu  what  haa  preceded  tliis  the  reader  who  lias 

[followed   my  argument  with  approval   must   liave  hccomo 

'convinced  that  desire  aud  impulse  are  not  identllifihle,  for 

desire  may  occur  with  no  trace  of  impulse  aliout  it;   the 

apjien'pptivu    sysLem    which    ijivolves    tlie   desiru    iiuiy   be 

displaced  by  a  new  system  before  the  Impulse  is  developed. 

Impulse  also  may  occur  with  uo  trace  of  desire,  thei-e  having 

been  no  effective  opposition  to  the  realisation  of  the  uon- 

LmotoT  stiniulatin;^  uifju     We  must  agree,  however,  tliat  the 

•  dietiiictiou, although  a  UGcessary  one,  is  oue  which  is  produced 

by  the  uaturul  division  of  our  complex  life  of  mental  activity 

I  into  receptive  and  reactive  parts,  and  not  Lecnuse  of  any 

,  fundameotat  difference  in  the  form  of  the  psychoses  Juvolved. 
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The  conleat  or  Itic  itupulec  is  m  large  measure  detenniucJ 
by  the  coQtenb  of  the  desire  if  it  appear,  and  in  a  large  pro* 
purliun  ufcasius  belli  desiru  aiid  impulse  do  appeur  in  mind; 
ami  then  both  appear  as  the  accompoDiments  of  a  total  f 
state  whicti  has  to  do  with  our  octivily  in  rclution  to  our 
euvironment. 

In  treating  of  this  iiclivitj  in  relation  to  the  world  snr- 
rounding  us,  it  would  be  etnctly  accurate  to  use  the  phrase 
"deaire-impiilse."  This.  li«wrvi;r,  would  bo  most  cumbersome. 
and  iu  llif  chuptffrs  to  follow  I  gbdl  use  simply  the  wont 
"impulse"  to  express  my  meaning,  with  the  undcrstaodiug 
that  30  far  as  desire  arises  in  comiection  with  tlte  impolae 
it  is  included  iu  our  conception.  This  seems  perfectlj 
prupcr,  ua  desire  whvu  it  appears  without  impulse  is  not 
provocative  of  action  upon  our  enviroumeat,  tho  develop-  ^ 
ment  of  the  series  being  then  tacking.  | 

The  reader  will  comprehend  the  necessify  of  this  ez- 
plonatory  statement  when  he  comes  to  study  tlic  nature  of 
moral  codes  in  ihu  next  chapter,  for  morality  has  to  do  not 
only  with  the  relation  between  impulses,  bnt  also  with  the 
reltttion  between  desires  where  they  occur  without  impulses: 
for  persiateut  encouragement  of  desires  which  do  not  at  the 
time  lend  to  impulses,  may  vYBntuulIy  lead  lo  the  develop- 
ment of  ttie  impulses  in  connection  with  t)io  appearance  of 
tlie  desired ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  restiictioua  of  the 
desiroB  may  overcnme  all  possibility  of  the  appearanoe  of 
the  appropriate  impulses. 
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§  1.    In  consideration  of  the  explanations  mode  in   tbc 
loiu  cliapter,  I  think  wf>  may  now  assume   that  our 

nipulaea  lue  mental  states  whieli   arc  dotennined  by  the 
iniiibition  of  instinctive  tendencies,  as  these  have  been  more 

•T  less  modified  by  the  experience  of  life. 

T  would  now  afik  the  reader  to  recnll  the  discussions  of 
Chapter  VL,  where,  at  the  close  of  Biviaioa  II.,  we  were  led 
to  the  conclusion  ttmt  the  in&tincL  sctious  cxprcasive  of  the 
tbicts  included  within  a  given  group  taken  aa  a  whole, 
and  of  the  instincts  as  compfired  severally,  munt  vary  in 
perfeetiou  of  co-ordiuatioii  in  pro|)orliou  as  they  have 
existed  long,  and  hove  been  often  brought  into  activity,  in 
the  life-history  of  our  ancestors ;  that  where  instincte  liave 
been  fonncd  iipproxiiimtely  at  the  same  period  in  that  past, 
tlie  frequency  with  which  tlu-y  have  heen  called  into  action 
will  determine  the  thoi-oughucss  of  this  co-ordination ;  that 
thus  in  diifercnt  iudividuals  we  must  expect  to  discern 
differencea  in  quickness  of  response  in  connection  with 
ijiBtinetive  reactions  of  difl'ei-ent  types;  ^ir,  in  other  words, 
'that  tba  hierarchy  of  the  iustincta  within  the  great  groups, 
d  to  a  less  extent  of  the  groups  tlioinsclvcs,  will  neces- 
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s*rily  (lifier  in  diPferunt  luces  and  in  diflcrent  iiuUviduiiU  of 
tile  siun<>  race. 

[f  then  it  be  true,  us  we  have  cotichidcd,  that  impnlscs 
corrcspood  lo  mstiucls  us  modified  by  cxp«riouce,  □cc^ssarily 
a  closely  correspondent  statement  to  that  mades  in  refierBDce 
to  instinct  may  he  made  in  n-funtiicu  to  impalse. 

The  impulses  wliich  are  dotcrniined  by  the  inhibition  of 
modilicd  instinct  octiona  must  vary  in  dlici«Bcy  as  these 
instinct  actions  vary  in  perfection  of  co-ordination.  The 
eflieientry  tif  impiilKCN,  therefore,  must  vary  in  pro|»ortion  as  tfie 
iusliucts  with  wbiuh  they  am  rulutal  have  oxistul  lon^  in 
tho  hbtory  of  otu-  race,  luid  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been  often  brought  into  activity  in  the  Uvea  of  our  ancestora, 
or  issjiecinlly  in  the  couree  of  our  own  personal  cxp<'ri«'DoeL 
Wlicro  ci^rtain  uistincU  which  are  eflicient  in  pruducinfj 
certain  impulses  have  been  fonacd  approximatoly  at  the 
same  periott  in  the  past,  the  livqucncy  witli  wliich  they 
have  been  callod  into  action  m  that  paat,  but  especially  in 
our  own  experience,  will  determine  at  any  time,  for  any  _ 
indiWduul,  the  ruUtive  etScioucy  of  the  correspooduig  fl 
impulses;  so  that  in  different  individiiak  we  must  expect 
to  discover  iliffcrenccs  of  what  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
aball  speak  of  as  impulao  officicocy. 

In  other  words,  wc  should  vxikkiI  to  find  in  ouisclves 
first  n  broad  hierarchy  of  impulse  efHciencies  correspoudu^ 
with  the  order  of  suhordination  nf  the  great  groups  of 
iuijUucU  which  we  have  above  considered ;  and  al90  a  less 
dclinitc  hiumrcliy  of  impulse  eflicienciea  in  corrcspoudcnco 
with  the  impnbes  within  these  groups.  And  in  different  ■ 
individuals  we  should  expect  to  find  differences  in  this 
hierarchy  of  impuUt}  eilicieucies  both  in  relation  to  the  grcnt 
groups,  and  especially  in  i-elation  to  tlio  impulses  detortuined 
by  the  iustiucts  within  these  great  groups.  ■ 

Concerning  this  point  I  think  I  need  moke  no  further 
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uinent,  but  laking  it  for  granted  I  shall  piixieed  to  con- 
dcr  some  of  the  implications  uccessurily  connected  with  Ic 
Before  doiug  so,  howevijr,  I  must  iwk  the  reader  to  noto 
that  the  word  "  efficiency "  is  u&ed  Iiere  to  express  a  fact, 
and  is  noL  intended  to  serve  as  nn  exphiiiiiLory  term.  Tu 
speaking  of  the  greater  or  lees  efficiency  of  two  ionpulges 
wc  express  tlic  fuct  th«t  where  two  impulses  which  would 
lead  us  to  diverse  eiida  present  themselves  iu  consciousness, 
me  3howK  itself  to  bo  relatively  efficient  by  leading  to  its 
ippropriatc  expressive  acts,  while  the  other  shows  itself 
relatively  iucllicient  hy  failure  bo  express  itself.  To  eon- 
aider  here  what  may  be  tlie  basis  of  tliid  effldeucy  would 
aptirt  from  our  present  iuquir}'. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  «s  I  have  said  above,  that  instincts 
have  been  formed  in  our  progenitors  at  different  enw  (if  f«ir 
raciul  existence,  mul  it  Ls  ii  generally  accepted  doctrine  tltat 
these  instinets  appear  in  our  individual  life  in  a  serial  order 
corresponding  in  general  to  the  order  in  which,  they  have 
been  acquired  in  the  racial  life  of  our  progenitors.  This 
iacL  no  one  will  question  when  he  considers  how  clear  it  is 
that  different  iustiiieta  make  tlieir  first  api)earanee  in  us  aC 
diiferent  periods  in  ouj  life-history ;  some  are  "  connatCj" 
others  are  "deferred,"  a  fact  which  Iiaa  Ihmsh  suificiently 
dwelt  upon  in  what  has  already  been  wiitten.  and  which 
therefore  retpiires  no  illustration  ht're.  * 

I  But  it  is  well  to  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  ttie  fact 
just  Btatod  carrit-s  with  it  the  implication  that  iu  the  very 
nature  of  man's  develupuient,  tliw  relative  efficiency  of 
divereo  impulses  will  vary  at  dtfreroril  uiomeuts  of  his  life. 
In  childhood  the  instincts  relating  to  the  demands  for 
fliuteiuuice  and  for  self- protection  evidently  overmaster 
those  sexual  and  social  instincts  which  are  at  most  only 
beginning  to  appear.  In  early  manhood  the  sexual  instincts 
ovideutly   play  a  much  more   important   role,  and   often 
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eotireLy  ovenuiistcr  the  instincts  which  relate  to  sastenauce 
nnil  to  »clf<prc>tection  whitih  a  few  years  before  tield  complete 
sopremaey.  In  liko  maimer  in  lat^r  yean  the  ftilly  dc- 
vdoped  man  finde  hi»  social  inetinctfl  gaining  an  cfticncocy 
in  rafereiice  to  the  sexaal  instincts,  and  in  reference  to 
those  relating  to  sustenance ;  which  cflBciency  is  entirely 
(liferent  from  that  ohRervecI  in  liis  early  manhood.  Ihese 
well  -  recognised  examples  will  8erve  to  illustrmte  s  fact 
which  olitainH  with  reference  to  all  our  instincts,  and  which 
mast  tberefora  obtain  also  with  reference  to  all  the  im< 
pulses  which  are  determined  by  the  inhibition  of  theae 
instincts. 

Moreover,  quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  ttic  inherited 
mode  of  derelopmeut  which  we  have  thus  far  been  ooo- 
sideriTiR.  the  experience  niul  habits  of  man's  life  after  birth 
tend  to  enforce  certain  instincts  and  to  dwarf  others  in  s 
manner  to  be  discusted  more  fully  later;  and  bliis  ooo- 
sidered  in  connection  with  what  we  Itavo  said  before,  makes 
it  appear  all  the  more  certain  that  the  relative  cfHcicncy  of 
diverse  impulses  will  vary  nt  diSerent  uonienls  of  man's 
life. 

Of  the  relativity  of  the  impulee  aeries  in  the  individual 
life  which  we  arc  thus  forced  to  consider,  1  shall  not  speak 
here ;  I  reserve  the  treatment  of  that  subject  for  the  second 
division  of  this  chapter.  I  wiaIi  here  to  study  some  one 
moment  in  a  man's  life  in  whicli  the  order  of  iiiipuUe 
efficiencies,  as  determined  by  the  proccsaea  inherent  in 
development  or  by  life  experience,  cdnnot  be  supposed  t« 
niter;  I  would  analyse  the  nature  of  a  man's  un{Hilae 
experience  at  such  a  special  moment 
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§  2.  From  what  liaa  been  said  above  we  are  evidently 
forctnl  to  acknowledge  that  at  such  a  chosen  moment  in  a 
man's  Ufe  there  exists  within  liiin  a  certain  definite  serial 
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order  of  impulse  efficiencies.     To  make  clear  iny  meanijig 
let  US  roalce  use  of  a  Hfmbolic  series. 

At  this  ]n«aeut  moinenl  I  am  capable  of  exhibitiiig  an 
indefinite  number  of  complex  instinct  dctions  more  or  less 
deiinite  and  specific,  determiued  by  lui  indefinite  number  of 
Atimnli  cotrespondingly  varied  and  more  or  less  delinite 
id  Hpecific.  For  the  sake  of  tiimpHcity  let  uk  take  out  of 
this  indefinite  number  a  limited  number  for  study,  let  us 
Bay  five ;  and  hi  u»  agree  Ltmt  ut  tliis  moment  stimuli  S\  S^ 
S*.  S*.  S'  will  produce  in  rue  respectively  "  instinct  actions  " 
T^,  Iff,  Lj,  li.  If,  and  tbat  correspondent  to  these,  whenever 
they  occur,  I  shall  experience  "instinct  feelings"  F^,  Fjj, 

Thia  supposes  that  tliere  is  no  obsti'uctiou  to  the  respec- 
tive reactions.  But  if  in  each  ca.ic  there  be  an  inhibitJou 
of  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus  which  presenU  itflelf  in  cou- 
BCtougnosK,  then  I  Kfinll  Iiavo  tlie  inciiLal  Htat<!H  known  as 
itnpitiseg  correspondent  to  each  of  tlieae  possible  instinct 
actions;  and  these  impulses  we  may  symliolise  hy  the 
letters  A.  II,  0.  H.  K 

This  set  of  possible  impulses,  moreover,  may  in  every 
case  be  amiugcd  in  a  scries  A.  B,  C,  D,  K  of  sucli  nature 
that  any  one  impulse  is  more  efficient  than  any  one 
foUowin;;  it  in  the  series ;  so  that  if  a  stimulus  S',  for  in- 
Atance,  act  upon  mc  in  such  manner  as  to  Induce  in  me  Ixith 
the  instinct  action.<i  I^  and  Ij,  which  are  incompatible  with, 
and  which  momentarily  inliibit,  each  other;  then  while  the 
inhibition  is  maintained  1  shnll  cxperieucc  impulses  B  and 
I>,  but  B  will  finally  prevail ;  or  if  in  like  manner  HtJmulus 
S'  arouse  the  incompatible  impulses  A  and  E.  A  will  finally 
prevail. 


§  3.  It  ia  the  impulse  series  of  a  definite  order  of  cffi- 
oieucios  at  any  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  which  when  recalled 
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by  revival  at  the  successive  moment,  gives  me  my  Jitdiviilual 
Etliicul  Slondard  or  the  Moment,  Wliuii  an  objective  occur- 
reDce  furouses  two  opi^xisoii  impulses,  tbeo  the  wastenca  of 
this  sUuidarcI  bcconieg  appftreut 

Id  ordinary  cases  of  actiou.  after  soch  oppoeitioii  of 
instincts,  Llie  more  efticient  impiil»e  prcvaiU  withnub  my 
attention  being  attracted  to  the  opposition  that  has 
obtained. 

If  the  opposition  leads  to  such  bcaitatiott  that  I  hold  in 
consciousness  the  two  opposed  actions  to  which  tiie  apposed 
imposes  would  Ii-ad,  I  then  reooguise  conscioualy  that  there 
lire  two  opposed  impulsM,  that  one  i«  more  ellicient  than 
the  other,  and  that  1  am  acting  out  the  more  efficient  iiu- ' 
pulse. 

I  aUo  uoLu  that  in  cerUin  cases  the  bubuice  of  eliicieucies 
is  veiy  cvcu,  aud  that  it  la  an  open  question  for  a  time 
which  vraj  the  balance  will  fall ;  and  thcu  I  experience 
suddenly  tlie  empliasb  uf  one  of  these  doubtful  impulses  by 
influences  which  1  cannot  clearly  grasp  in  attentiim,  but 
wliicli  I  realise  to  arise  from  wilhin  my  Qeld  of  iuatteutioa, 
bom  that  port  of  consciouencss  which  mokes  up  my  ego- 
hood  ;  *  and  then  it  is  that  1  feel  that  I  myself  threw  tho 
balance  in  one  dircction  rather  than  tlic  otJter;  in  other 
words,  I  will  which  impulse  I  shall  follow, 

Of  the  natui-e  and  limitations  of  the  act  of  willing  I 
duill  not  stop  to  apealc,  for  I  am  concerned  liere  to  describe 
the  relations  between  ibo  impulees  which  Are  acted  uiwd 
in  willing  rather  tbnu  the  act  of  will  itself.  But  I  would 
ask  my  reader  to  note  that  the  impulse  scries  which,  as  [ 

■  For  a.  fluullud  Ellsi-uniimi  uf  Uiii  dwlrine  the  Tmler  is  icflBrtMl  U>  tbe 
ditfisinn  of  ChajitOT  II,  oil  "  Ptmllollsni,"  I  may  ■»/  liew.  howBTor,  th»t 
thorn  o«n  I'ft  iinij[>u)jt  tlmt  our  «<gi> of  BxporicnM  U  oftliUfiolfiariiuttMitioa  ; 
MiJ  fiirthor  tlint  I  find  mjeeir  nnablo  to  didcoror  any  part  of  tbi*  Sold  oj  »- 
Attention  tliat  in  mil  [«rt  of  UiU  tgo,  timt  can  bo  cut  oul  of  it  vritliont  mnti- 
ktiiig  this  ego.  The  ego  and  tliB  field  of  iuattoiitlon.  tliBroftmf.  m*m  to  me 
to  ha  iJvuUail. 
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ive  sail),  gi%*es  us  the  Individual  Kthical  Standard  of  tlic 
Aloiueat,  is  revivable,  oad  only  beciiiise  it  is  revivable  does 
tlii«  (.'t-hityil  stimtliird  exist;  for  certain  imrts  of  this  irapHlso 
serks  are  brought  iriLo  crHisciousiie&H  in  I'ulaLion  to  any 
rsmetnbered  action  of  our  own  in  response  to  a  definite 
Btimulus,  or  in  rclatiou  to  the  action  of  a  fcUow-nian  wbom 

E  judge  to  have  been  subjected  to  this  definite  stimiiliiK. 
^Vhen  tliis  action  of  our  neiglibuur,  as  recalled  without 
f  time  for  cousidcratioii  or  reflection,  fits  iu  with  that 
't  of  oitr  impulse  series  of  tha  moment  which  is  aroused, 
when  it  accords  with  our  Individual  Etlucal  Standard  of  the 
Mooient,  then  we  feel  no  sense  of  opposition,  and  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  remark  u|X)n  the  subject  we  aay  tliat  the  act. 
Kof  our  neighbour  of  a  moment  ago  was  right.     If,  on  tho 
^H^b^  baud,  the  remenibervd  action  of  our  ucighltour  of  a 
^^toment  ago   fails  to  fit  in  witli  thia  part  of  the  impulse 
series  of  the  present  inojnent,  fails  to  accord  with  our  Indi- 
vidual Standard  of  the  Moment,  then,  we  feel  a  shock,  wo 
judge  our  nuighbour  to  be  wrong  in  Ills  acLiou. 

If  I  am  correct,  wo  ourselves  never  act  contrary  to  this 
standard  of  the  moment,  and  never  ncmdi-mn  ourselves  in 
Kthis  moment;  we  do  not  condemn  oureelvee  unle&s  we  give 
time  to  reflection  in  a  manner  to  be  tlcHcribed  below. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  a  certain  correspondence 
itii,  and  yet  a  divergence  from,  tho  views  of  Dr.  Martiueau 
what  has  Ihua  far  been  writteu.     I  refer  to  these  views 
a  later  itaragraph. 


15  4.  Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  my  own 
tpericnce,  or  of  the  cxpeneiice  of  some  one  individual  mau ; 
and  of  the  impulse  series  which  he  linds  within  him  at  some 
special  chosen  moment.  Hut  now  I  wish  to  call  attention 
..to  certain  considerations  which  will  lend  uh  lo  see  that  there 
very  little  chance  that  for  any  two  men  the  eider  of  the 
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series  of  impulse  efficiencies  at  anjr  such  clioeen  nuHnant  can 
be  the  sojne.  ^M 

In  order  to  show  thio  we  may  refer  ngftill  to  the  special  ~ 
impulse  ttcries  of  tlit:  uioiuunt  whicti  vie  hare  beeu  conader- 
ing,  my  owu  impulse  scries  if  you  will.  It  will  appear 
evident  to  the  reader,  ns  soon  as  T  mention  it,  that  this 
impulse  series  to  which  I  am  subject  at  this  moment  is  not 
tlie  series  that  would  affect  me  if  1  liiul  just  sprung  into 
existence  full  grown,  and  yet  furtued  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  development  through  heredity,  I  would  clearly 
be  a  very  different  man  if  the  varied  influences  from  the 
variously  integrated  systems  which  have  united  to  bring 
mo  into  being  had  alone  iicted,  and  had  I  liad  no  experience 
of  the  activitiea  of  life. 

The  inlluciiccs  inherited  from  the  organic  life  of  my  pro- 
genitors, had  they  alouc  acted  ujwn  me,  might  have  produced 
in  mc  at  this  moment  an  impulse  series  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  A,  ]E,  3),  D,  C,  a  series  which  oontaittt 
(he  same  impulses  hut  in  which  the  ctlicit'^ncy  of  the  aevonl 
impulsLS  dilTcra  materially  from  that  found  in  the  series 
which  I  note  within  me  at  this  moment,  and  which  1  have 
S}inboli8ed  above  under  the  form  A,  li,  C,  D,  E. 

The  difference  between  the  series  A,  11,  C,  D,  E.  which 
I  now  know,  uiid  Llie  series  A,  E.  B,  I),  C,  which  I  would 
have  known  had  I  had  no  experience  of  life,  is  due  to  the 
foct  that  the  complex  stimuli  from  my  ever-changing  environ- 
ment have  varied  as  to  quality  or  inteusity  from  those  fonna 
lo  which  I,  through  inheritance,  was  exactly  fitted  to  answer. 
Tims,  referring  to  uiy  inherited  impuLjO  seriee.  A,  £,  B, 
D,  C,  we  may  suppose  that  the  stimulus  to  the  instiiKt 
action  which  determined  impulse  E  has  for  some  reason  oat 
often  reached  mc.  and  that  the  stinmli  to  the  instinct 
actions  determining  the  impulses  B  and  T)  have  mnch 
oftener  reached  me,  and  that  the  stimulus  to  the  instinct 
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ioD  det«nnming  tha  impiUae  C  has  been  still  more  often 
experioDced,  so  that  I^  and  la*  have  gained  tendencies  to 
ironiptiieHS  and  strength  of  reaction  which  will  at  this 
omcnt  give  impulses  B  aiid  D  greater  efficiency  than  E, 
ihut  ly  for  similar  reasons  has  gained  the  same  tend- 
to  a  degree  which  gives  impulse  C  an  efficiency 
greater  than  K  and  D,  hut  Ie»s  ttian  H;  sf>  that  instead  of 
the  iiaiuml  order  A,  E,  B,  D,  C,  due  to  iulieritance,  I  ei- 
iCDcc  at  this  moment,  as  1  Unow,  the  order  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Now  it  will  he  evident  to  the  reader  in  the  firsts  place 
that  there  is  very  little  chiuioe  that  any  other  individual  is 
born  with  exactly  the  fiame  influeneea  hearing  upm  hini 
>m  his  progenitors  as  bear  upon  mc,  so  that  there  is  very 
ittle  chance  that  in  any  other  person  the  natural  order  of 
le  impulse  series  if  determined  only  by  inheritance  would 
tave  been  A,  E,  B,  D,  C,  as  it  would  have  bw^n  with  me; 
rather  would  it  bo  more  likely  to  havo  varied  trom  mine, 
taking,  let  us  say,  the  form  A,  K,  B,  C,  D. 

Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  that  another 
.dividual'B  experiencG  in  life  can  have  I>een  the  same  na 
mine ;  very  Uttle  chance  that  exercise  has  enforced  the 
same  set  of  impulses  in  the  same  relation  to  other  iinpujsea ; 
little  chance,  therefore,  that  any  other  man's  order  of 
pulse  efficiencies  of  this  moment  has  been  modified  exactly 
mine-  has  been,  and  tliat  for  any  ou«  else  it  is  rcprcsent- 
able  by  the  series  A,  B,  U,  V,  K,  as  mine  is :  rather  is  there 
t  chance  that  it  varies  from  mine,  taking  in  another 
,  let  US  say,  the  form  A,  C,  B,  D,  K. 
But  if  the  order  of  impulse  einph»i3is  in  the  scrica  of  the 
moment  is  altered  by  inheritance,  and  hj  previous  experi- 
,.ence  during  life,  it  is  altered  also  by  the  nature  of  the 
lUlus ;  uud  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Btiniulus  S  which 
mc,  whose  order  of  impulse  efficiency  is  A,  B,  G,  D,  E, 
>  Sm  lyiuboU  on  p.  SSI. 
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if  it  oUo  reach  my  neighbour,  wbofw  order  of  iinpalaa  eOi-' 
dcQcy  is,  say,  A,  C.  B,  D,  U,  tlieu  in  effect  it  b  for  1117 
neighbour  no  lon^r  stimulus  S,  but  qnit«  another  etimiilus^ 
^nz.  S^,  which  tendH  to  produce  in  ]iim  a  reaction  quite 
diflcrcnt  from  tho  ruactiou  that  S  would  produce  in  me. 

The  order  of  impulse  empliasis  is  also  ullcrtNl  hy  the 
strength  or  iatensity  of  the  stimuhts:  for  a  hypenionual 
intonaity  tends  to  produce  a  hy|>eniorrn»]  anil  more 
inimcdiAto  reaction ;  (t  BUbnonmU  intensity,  a  subnormal 
and  lees  iiuniediatc  reaction. 

The  order  of  impulse  efficiencies  of  this  moment, 
ddteriiiined,  as  v,'e  have  argued,  hy  inlieritance,  hy 
experience,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  is  alao  de- 
termined by  what  boa  been  for  me  in  tliO  past  the! 
normal  order  and  intensity  of  the  stimuli  which  luvs 
readied  nie.  Il  is  highly  iiii^irubciblc  Lhiit  that  exact  order' 
And  intensity  of  stimulus)  of  the  past  reaches  ine  at  tliia 
moment  when  my  order  of  inipulxeefliciency  is  A,  B,  C.D.E; 
in  some  respects  it  is  probable  that  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  stimuU  received  is  «bnormal ;  honcc  at  any  other  moment 
the  order  of  impulse  efficiencies  is  likely  to  be  different  from 
thatfOf  this  moment  because  of  the  relative  change  of  the 
intensity  of  the  »timuli 

Itut  uow  il  is  to  Iw  uotod  further  that  there  is  very  littW 
probabihty  timt  any  particuhtr  indindual  other  than  myself 
baa  at  this  moment  exactly  the  same  norm  of  stimulus 
leailing  to  a  given  onier  of  impulse  efficiencies;  and  as  Ultle 
pi-olmbility  that  tlie  stimulus  i-eaehiu},'  this  particular  in- 
dividual is  normal  for  him,  nt  this  same  moment,  or  ah- 
noi-mal  in  tho  same  relations  that  appear  in  me. 


i 


§  5.  If  thu  ar};iiment  of  the  last  section  he  valid,  then  it 
is  clear,  as  1  said  in  tlie  opening  pamgnph  of  that  section, 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  ttiuL  for  any  two  men  at  tJia 
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same  moinent  the  order  of  the  aeries  of  impulse  efficieacies 
can  1)8  exacttj'  the  ^ame;  and  this  carries  with  it  the 
implication  tliat  there  is  siuall  likelihood  that  any  tvro 
men  will  at  any  given  luomcnb  have  exactly  the  same 
iDrlividual  Kthical  Staudanl  of  the  Moment 

Bat  I  have  prceeutcd  this  ai^iment  in  detail,  becaaae  in 
the  influences  which  prodiipe  xhv.  difference  of  this 
impulse  efiiciencies  between  differcut  individuals  at 
tlie  mmc  moment,  I  have  ab  tlit!  same  time  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  same  iuflueuces  must  produce  similar  differences 

rf  this  order  iu  a  given  individnal  at  diJrrrHi  momenta. 
For  although   in  a  given  individual  the  effects  of  {»• 
heritance  do  not  differ  appreciahly  from  moment  to  moment, 
^■^t  that  they  rio  dii^er  from  moment  to  moment,  although 
inappreciably,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  they  diRer  per- 
^coptihly  »cj  soon  tia  we  compare  ihe  iiifhieneus  whit^ti  uro 
Vet^ci^Qt  at  periods  of  lii'e  far  separated  from  one  another. 
Hub  we   have  seen    to   be  inij)he(l    in    the   eristence   of 
"  deferred  "  instincts,  and  in  the  accepte<l  doctrine  that  we 
individuals  develop  iTnjiitcibieH  in  lui  urder  compnrahle  with 
tlie  onler  m  which  these  several  capacities  have  Luen  gained 

I  in  the  life-hietory  of  our  progenitors  through  the  dim  past 
But  if,  ou  the  one  hand,  differences  of  tliB  order  of 
Smpidse  emphasis  in  nn  individual  from  moment  to  moment 
as  caused  by  Inheritance  ccrUiinly  axht,  although  they  are 
not  obvious,  on  the  other  liund  such  dilferenciis  luj  would  be 
caused  by  aeciimidation  of  experionco,  by  change  in  the 
nttturo  of,  and  by  alteration  in  the  inteusity  of,  the  stimulus, 
must  also  certainly  exisL  For  at  no  two  successive  moinenls 
can  our  ex|jeritiuec  of  life  be  the  same;  each  moment  adds 
its  iucremeut  to  this  experience;  a»d  at  no  two  successive 
moments  is  tlio  nature,  or  the  intensity,  of  the  experience  at 
all  likely  to  he  the  snme  in  the  same  individual 

In    any    individual,    therefore,   we    must    find    at    two 
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snoceasiTe  uiouiunLs  divoigencics  in   Uhj  order  of  impuli 
emphasia   due.   t^    necessity,   to   difluruitccs   of    inHueO' 
Jrom  iohoritancc  and  oxperJence;  and,  in  all  probabiliij', 
otlier  divergencies  due  to  differvnoes    in   the  nature  ftud. 
tha  inteusity  of  tbo  stimuli  received  at  these  succee&iv 
momciits. 

n 

§  6.  If  all  ttial  has  pruxdod  this  bo  true,  if  the  ord»^r 
of  the  seriet)  of  impuUe  umpltasis  be  difTerent  at  eocli  special 
moment  for  each  individual,  and  if  difrorcDt  also  for  each 
icdividual  in  each  successive  moment ;  if  also  it  be  true  ttiat 
tliis  order  of  the  sL'rics  of  intpulse  emphasis  determines  our 
moral  Htiindari.1  of  t}ie  moment-,  Ltieii  it  is  clear  that  for  eacli 
man  at  each  speciHc  moment  there  is  a  special 
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(A)  hidinidual  Ethical  Standard  of  tkt  MomrrU 

This  individual  statidard  of  the  moment  is  that  to  which 
we  refer  when  we  make  ofi'-band  judgments  as  to  the 
propriety  of  ccrtcun  actions  Id  others.  In  its  nature  it 
must  be  exceedingly  voriiible,  for  it  is  chaugi'd  by  each 
variation  in  our  surroundings,  by  each  alteration  of 
associative  train,  by  every  dilTereuce  in  our  physical 
condition. 

Thia  individual  standard  of  tlie  moment  is  rjuickly 
reeognified  to  be  unrullabte,  and  we  l»ani  to  appeal  to  a 
"  higher "  standard,  OS  we  cidl  it.  which  is  still  individual, 
but  which  relates  to  a  less  variable  field ;  this  "  higbcr " 
standard  we  shall  now  consider. 

§  7.  As  I  have  just  said,  no  one  finds  himself  for  any 
length  of  time  content  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  off-liand 
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moral  jiidgmenU,  even  if  he  acknowledge  that  tliey  are  his 
own,  as  we  Kliall  prusoatly  see  lie  often  dtiea  not 
^K  When  he  views  his  deliberate  acts  in  reCi'ospect  he  finds 
^that  they  da  not  hitnnouisc  wiUi  hie  elundjird  at  the  tinui 
of  retrospective  thought ;  or,  in  terms  of  our  psychological 
aD&ljBis,  he  discovers  that  his  act  in  relation  to  two 
alternatives,  as  recalled,  does   not  cnnvspond  with,  or  fit 

kin  with,  the  order  of  impulse  efficienciea  which  is  his  own 
at  the  moment  of  retrospect. 
I  At  times,  indeed,  ttic  divergeuce  is  so  marked  that  be  is 
startled  nod  forced  to  give  attention  to  this  di%*crgenoc,  and 
then  it  is  that  ho  either  feels  that  he  has  erred,  or  else 
makes  effort  to  shift  the  responsihilily  from  hitt  »huuldcrei. 
This  shifting  of  rosponEibility  he  attempts  to  eflTect  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  If  he  be  schooled  in  the  current  thought 
of  oar  half-educated  people  he  is  likely  to  repudiate  hi»  act 
altogether,  is  likely  to  uAcribe  it  to  a  leading  by  the  devil ; 
if  he  lias  given  up  belief  in  evil  spirits  he  is  wont  to  lay 
for  the  net  upon  Nature,  complaining  of  the  strength 
'tiie  stimulus,  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  temptation; 
n  perhaps  he  falls  back  upon  the  effects  of  tiabit.  or  upon 
^lie  nature  of  bis  organiem  over  the  formation  nf  which  ho 
'bas  had  no  control 

But  whatever  be  his  action  in  tlus  i-capuct,  he  is  forced 
II  to  acknowledge  that  this  choice  of  iinpulses,  made  at  the  time 
^kf  tlie  now  regretted  act,  clnsltes  with  the  choice  he  would 
^■Snakc  in  the  moment  of  deliberation. 

^"  This,  as  1  hav«  eaid  above,  meana  that  a  man's  order  of 
^impulse  efficiencies  after  deliberation  is  different  at  times 
^krom  that  order  of  impulse  etliciencies  which  prevails  when 
^^  deliberation  is  impossible  ;  and  when  we  oonsiiler  the  subject 
we  at  once  perceive  that,  if  our  analysis  be  correct,  this  is 
what  we  should  expect  to  linil  to  be  the  ca-se. 
we  have  seen  thai,  quite  a]mrt  from  idiosyucrasiea 
2b 
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vhich    must    arise    in    consequence   of   inheritance    from 
ancostors  who  have  been  at  different  stages  of  develop- A 
ment  at  the  time  of  mating,  and  which  cannot  affect  the  ~ 
matter    of    cunsideralioa,    each    one's    individual    ethical 
standard  of  the  moment  is  determinod  in  its  nature  bjr 
ttt  least  four  variables,  viz.  (1)  tlie  order  of  the  rise  of  liia ; 
instinct  -  born   impulses,  (2)  the   effect  of   his  cxpcricnca 
during  life,  ('i)  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  and  (4)  lliai 
intensity  of  the  stimulns. 

The  first  factor,  viz.  the  order  of  the  nsie  of  his  instinct* 
born  iinpulsea,  may  be  pasaed  over  lightly,  for  changes  in 
thii;  order  usually  take  place  so  slowly  that  tbey  cannot 
elftict  an  appreciable  differeuce  between  the  impulse  series 
of  tbo  moment  and  the  impidsc  scries  of  reflection,  except 
in  those  rather  rare  cases  when  some  act  of  long  ago  is  held 
in  mind  and  conipiu'cd  witli  Lh<^  inipubc  standard  of  later 
years ;  or  in  those  other  cases  where  a  sudden  "  conveision  " 
brings  into  prominenco  in  a  man's  mind  a  new  set  of 
impulses.  M 

The  effect  of  life  cxiHjrienwr,  however,  is  of  much  moment  ~ 
in  this  coimection,  for  we  have  sven  tliat  ex|>erieii»*  has 
changed  the  order  of  impulse  cFHcicncies  in  us  from  that 
which  would  be  normal,  through  inheritance,  if  no  experience 
had  affected  us.       Ilnbits  of  action  have  tended  to  maku 
easy  the   reactions  to  certain  special   impulses,  .and  hence 
have  tended  Co  keep  out  of  mind  the  opposed  impulses 
which  have  not  been  strengthened  by  habit      Wo  have  S 
"yielded    to    temptation "  bo    often  in    certain    direcliuna  ™ 
that    an    artificial    order    of    impulse    efGciencies    of     the      i 
moment  has  been  formed  in  us.  ^| 

It  Bocms  necessary,  therefore,  to  concede  that  if  time  for 
reflection  he  given,  inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  liabit  will 
then  lose  efficacy  because  the  stimulus  is  not  realised  in 
completeness,  the  less  hnbituatly  answered   impulses  will 
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tend  to  gain  tbeir  nutunU  strength,  eo  that  in  reflection 
the  order  of  impulse  efficiencies  will  ho  (iiffcrenb  from  that 
order  as  grasped  nl  the  moment  of  stimulation  to  reaction ; 
i.e.  the  order  of  impuUR  eflicienuies  then  presented  will 
tend  to  correspond  with  onr  offD  norm  as  determined  by 
inheritanco,  irill  reprUMt^nt  our  "  better  self,"  as  we  are  woub 
to  say. 

The  very  nature  of  the  atimulua  will  also  he  filtered  if 
be  given  to  reflection :  for  it  will  be  conceded  that  our 
ID  of  the  variouB  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
complex  that  stimitlatcs  us  tu  activity  \viU  chauge  with 
time,  one  element  gaining  iu  power,  another  losing  its 
influence ;  associations  appearing  which  develop  the 
.tilating  t»)mplex  in  directions  which  modify  its 
quality  essentially  and  alter  the  mode  of  the  reaction  it 
tends  to  induce. 

Still  more  marked  is  the  chan;;e  due  to  alteration  of  the 
intensity  of  the  stimnhis,  which  is  liable  to  result  from 
reflection;  fur  tttimuli  are  wont  to  vary  in  intensity  from 
moment  to  moment,  and  furthermore  are  reduced  in  power 
relatively  by  the  development  of  associative  trains,  which 
development  involvw  distraction  of  attention  from  the 
atimulus  that  nri^^iually  affected  us. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  monjcnts  of  restraint  from  immediate 
reaction  to  stimnlt  there  anses  within  us  unotber  order  of 
impulse  efficiencies  than  that  of  the  moment,  and  this  new 
order  gives  us  a  new  standard  ;  viz. 


time 
Hinfln 


(B)  Tftc  JttUtively  Sfable  Indimiital  £tMcai  Standard 


Judgment  under  this  standard  is  determined  by  the  fact 
itb«l  the  arrancenient  of  the  series  of  impulses  alters,  as 
r  above  explained,  if  held  for  luiy  length  of  time  in  considera- 
tion, and  we  are  therefore  led  to  judge  as  to  what  is  right 
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or  wrong  by  that  special  series  which  shows  itself  meet 
efieotive  after  the  enthusiasms  of  the  first  moment  Hire  gouei 
Theso  more  peTmoni-iit  series  are  the  bascii  of  our  matnpe 
ethical  judgments,  thej  determliie  our  pereoQal  code  of 
iQorela.  To  thene  stamlards  vc  rufcr  oU  cases  of  action  in 
others  or  in  our  own  past,  when  we  are  making  a  careful  H 
eetimate  of  others'  chnraeters,  nr  are  passing  judgmoDt  on 
our  own  actions  in  moments  gone  by. 

That  the  "individual  ethical  stiindarci-of-the-moment"^ 
Tsriee  very  iiotieeobly  from  this  "  relatively  stable  indindual 
atandard  "  in  each  of  iis  is  evidenced  by  the  fre<iuoacy  with 
which  our  conscience  ^  amitea  us  in  remembering  our  post 
acts;  in  othor  words,  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  find 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  impulse  series  of  the  moment 
hns  in  the  past  differed  fmm  the  relntively  peruiaiieut 
individual  serieB  which  now  gives  us  this  relatively  stablo 
individual  ethical  standard. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  we  are  Btill  dealing  with 
series  that  arc  tmly  relatively  permanent  in  their  order; 
with  standards  tliat  are  liablv  to  change  from  year  to  year, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  frum  day  to  day :  for  it  is  clear  Uiat 
ns  these  standards  are  determined  hf  the  individual  mental 
constitution  of  tbe  man,  they  must  change,  as  do  the  man's 
mental  fields,  with  growth  and  development  and  alteration 
of  environment.  Those  more  permanent  ethiual  standards 
of  our  youth  are  remembered  widi  ahame  or  wonder,  ot  even 
with  laughter,  in  middle  age. 

Tlie  eflecu  of  habit  too,  as  we  have  above  noted,  are 
here  most  marked.  Habit  changes  the  current  of  our 
thinking,  and  altering,  therefore,  tlie  eHiciency  of  certain 
impulses  changes  our  ethicid  standards.  Tt  is  because 
habit  is  90  powerful  an  agent  in  the  fonaation  of  oar 
standards  that  width  of  view  and  of  moral  education  is  so 
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important  in  (•tliical  mattecs.     If  we  individuals  constimtlj 

Igurroiiud  ourselves  with  companions  whose  actions  are  de- 
termiucd  by  standards  which  the  race  of  moral  men  as  a 
wliok  lias  declared  uuworthy,  we  shHll,  nevertheless,  all  too 
Bocin  learn  to  forgot  their  immoralities,  and  actually  msy 
come  to  feel  a  sense  of  loss  when  we  arc  not  under  their 
in9uenc&  We  are  ouraelvea,  to  a  Urge  extent,  reeponsible 
for,  as  wc  are  to  a  great  ext«nt  the  malcers  oF,  our  own 
,  ethical  standards. 

As  wc   have  said  above,  wc  ore  evidently  atlll  dealing 
with  standards  that  are  only  relatively  permanent,  that  are 
itly  liahle  to  change.      Few  men,  however,  realise  this 
fVariahility,  this  shiftiux  natwre,  of  individual  moral  standards. 
fThe  average  man  never  realise  it     Ho  is,  although  un- 
I  wittingly,  the  most  ardent  of  absolutists.     Hia  own  personal 
standard  he  takes  to  be  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  a  certain 
Vixml  Absolute ;  and  if  others  diffur  from  him,  it  is,  In  his 

I  view,  because  they  are  thoughtless,  or  are  led  by  other 
ithan  moral  itifluenu'ii,  or  are  not  aufhcicntly  developed  to 
Appreciate  what  is  really  moml.  He  is  content,  although 
"he  know  it  not.  to  deal  always  entirely  with  subjective 
Standards,  and  when  he  would  have  something  less  variable 
than  the  indiWdual  standards  of  those  who  surround  him  he 
canonises  his  own  standard. 


§  8.  As  soon  as  wo  do  renliao  the  variability  of   the 
dividual   standard,  however,  we    refuae  to  be  satisfied ; 
we  ask    for  something   more  certain  and   atabli> ;    we   no 
longer  care  %o  much   what    our  own    or  another   person's 
individual  standard  is,  but  we  do  ask  wliat  it  ouj^til  to  l>e. 
We  long  to  discover  some  standard  wliieh  will  bo  fixed 
stable    for    us    at    all    times ;    which    will    show    no 
lability ;    which    will  euable  an   by  attention    to  avoid 
octtfig  at  one  time  in  accord  with  our  momentarily  6xed 
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series  of  impulse  efSciencies,  and  yet  in  such  maimer  thai 
the  act  Bs  recalled  will  stand  in  opposition  to  the  series 
dominant  in  subsequent  reflection.  We  look  for  some 
st^inilnrd  which  we  ma^  [lt:|jend  upon  itt  iiny  moment,  lUid 
thin,  we  realise,  can  only  l)e  obtained  if  we  can  verify  its 
qualitioa  by  the  evidence  of  others  than  ovirselvcs ;  we  loolc 
for  a  standard  wliicli  will  not  only  serve  08,  but  one 
which  will  be  rocognisetl  by  all  of  that  set  of  men  with 
whom  we  wiiib  tu  class  ourHvlvea.  It  becomes  evident  to 
ua,  tbeo,  that  standards  of  individuals  can  liave  no  philo- 
eophical  validity.  It  is  thus  that  wc  formulate  for  our- 
eelves  standards  which  contain  all  that  we  think  beet  in 
ouraclvuH  and  in  those  who  Hurround  us :  furlhemiore,  we 
become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  itema  of  which  these 
new  standards  are  composed,  and  with  the  order  of  efficiency 
of  those  items,  so  that  we  arc  enabled  to  pliico  llicui  iii 
comparison  with  our  own  series  of  impulse  etTiciencies  of  the 
moment  of  nadection  and  piarcbanee  modify  this  latter. 
Thus  we  reach  what  we  may  call 


(C)  Tk^  EtkiMl  Stavdard  of  the  mott  highly  m<frai  mdft 
of  whom,  wc  can  eonaim 

This  is  the  standai-d  wo  all  use  :uore  or  less  completely, 
whetlier  we  recoguise  that  fact  ur  not.  Constituted  as  wc 
are.  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  unaffected  by  the  standards  , 
of  those  with  whom  we  live ;  from  the  very  fact  that  vr^M 
arc  social  beings  our  standards  must  be  inSuenced  by  the 
standards  of  others ;  ^tuudards  of  Claas  It  constantly  tend 
to  be  replaced  by  standards  of  Class  C. 

Especiidly  true   is  it  that  we,  as  ethical   critics,  nius' 
acknowledge  this  standard  of  the  ideal  man  apart  {row  our 
own  individual  staiulitnlH,  if  we  are  to  treat  practical  ethica 
with  any  breadth.     The  individual  |)eculiarities  of  our  o 
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impulse  scries,  whilst  they  must  retuaiii  ooiie  the  less  valid 
for  lis,  must  be  trcnted  as  individii»l  rather  than  general ; 
and  our  criticism  must  be  determined  bj  referenco  to  a 
field  brooder  than  the  individual  field ;  one  wliich  coutains 
all  that  18  common  to  those  with  whom  we  wi^ti  to  class 
ourselves. 

"We   reach    here,  in    the  words  of  Professor   J.  Mwk 
Ualdwin.'  "  a  position  taken  up  by  Aristotle,  and  so  often 
Te»as«rteU  in  the  history  of  ethical  discussion,  the  position 
which  Buds  itself  obli^'ed  to  fall  back  upon  a  hypothcticnl 
*  beat  man '  or  oracle,  whose  judgment  would  be  correct  if 
it  could  be  had."     This  standard  the  riyider  will  note,  how- 
ever, ia  not  that  of  the  "  perfectiooista  "  wliose  conception  of 
the  ideal  man  commonly  assumes  the  very  standard  wluch 
it  attempts  to  explain.     The  ideal  standard  which  wo  licre 
consider    has    its   vahie    through    its    width    of    reach    and 
applicatioit,  through   the  objectivity  which    h  attached    to 
[it,  and  which  it  gains  as  aU  other  concepts   gain   their 
clivity. 
'^^lU    standard    indeed    is    still    really    changeable    and 
but,  relatively  s^ieaking,  it  is  unchangeable  and 
etabli!,  for   its  variations  ore  deterakined   by  processes  of 
wide  reach   and   slow   dcvelopmcut.      It   must  vary   with 
width  of  experience,  of  education,  of  refiuement.      It  will 
change  as  a  person  limits    his  notions   of  life  and  of  the 
ilTnivers^  or  aa  his  views  Imeoma  broader  and.  more  aympa- 
itbetic.     It  will  alter  with  variation  of  his  conception  as  to 
[what  is  worthy  in  the  world  aiirroundiug  him,  and  as  to 
[the  sincerity  and  value  of  other  people's  beliefs.      But  for 
['^I  this  it  is  relatively  Eitabia 

The  relative  stability  of  this  standard  gives  it  objective 
force  as  a.  real  existing  Ideal     It  becomes  real  in  nearly 


■  PMtaeopliiaU  BtrUv,  vol.  \i.  No.  9.    Cf.  kIm  I^pMor  J.  Uark  Bald- 
in't  eontribiitioni  to  thU  lubjact  in  IlIb  Mn\tai  Dttt^ipmtM  ud  ilatwliora. 
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the  Bune  Mii«e  that  objects  in  the  pliysiuil  world  are  real ; 
and  it  is  Tor  such  a  r»al  stanilard  tbut  we  searcli.  As  Ute 
thiokera  have  tiiught  us,  our  notions  of  reality  in  the  world 
about  us  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  possibility 
of  oompiirisou  \ty  iniiividuiLls  of  effects  upon  tliKtnsclvcs  and 
others,  uud  by  tlie  perception  of  agreement  in  the  eiperienoes 
involved;  in  other  words,  are  dependent  upon  social  recog- 
nitions. As  I'rofessor  Koyce  puts  ic,  "  it  is  social  com-  j 
munity  Ihat  is  thu  true  diUbrmitia  of  our  cxLcmal  world."  *H 
With  this  view  in  mind  it  becomes  clear  th&t  the  standards 
that  we  are  now  discussing  mast  become  objective  in  a 
eenM  that  allies  them  closely  to  the  realities  of  the  external 
world;  for  in  the  oonoeptiou  of  theec  atandards  wo  are 
taking  account  of  the  agreements  in  the  experience  of  those 
wliiiSK  juil|^mi^nt  WH  believe  to  be  most  worthy  uf  cotiiidaric«, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  co-ordinate  our  own  oxperituce 
with  these  ugrcementfj.  At  Grocn  tells  u&,'  "  man  must  in 
some  way  identify  liiuiaelf  with  others  in  order  to  conceive 
himMelf  OS  the  siilijecl  for  a  good  which  can  be  opposed  toj 
Buch  as  paiiseH  with  his  own  gratiGcation." 

It  ia  this  inipulue  scriCB  of  Iho  mndtd  man  oa  wc  COD-I 
ceivc  him  which  ia  conaidered  by  the  tlieorcticAl  moralisl. 
It  is  such  nn  impulse  scries,  as  I  understand  it,  that  Dr. 
Martiueau    )»ls    ildpicted    in   his  vuhmhle   Typea  0/  Efhienl 
Theory.     His  introspection  haa  shown  him  that  the  standard 
that  obtains  most  p<;rmaucutly  for  himself,  in  common  with 
the  men  he  most  honours,  is  based  upon  the  relative  efficiency 
of  ihe  impulses  wliiuh  within  him  und  them  press  for  re- 
oogoitiou  and  expression.     But  he  appears  to  me  to  be  ii 
error  in  so  far  as  he  would  had  us  to  assume  tliat  the  order  j 
of  impulse  efficiencies,  which  be  describes,  has   absolut 
validity.* 

■  PhilMopkkat  Xnicm,  vul.  iii.  No.  5.  pp.  £29,  S30. 
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§  9.  In  emphasising,  aa  we  have  done  above,  the  value 
of  tli«  rooogoitioa  of  others'  standards,  we  must  not,  how- 
ever, overlook  the  fact  that  iadividual  differentiation  of 
iinpniae  series  is  none  the  less  exceedingly  important,  for 
upon  it  is  dependent 


* 


(D)  Tht  Jdial  MtKical  Fidd  of  tfu  Individtud 

This  ideal  field,  from  our  standpoint,  must  be  a  variable 
one  indeed,  for  it  will  differ  for  each  individual;  it  is  no 
Absolnto  (US  lUUiUly  oonceivird;  no  fixed  objective  Platonic 
ideal  cowartls  which  we  weakly  strftiu;  but  it  is  determined 
hy  tliH  impulse  scries  which  in  some  direction  differs  from 
the  normal  series,  and  peisista  with  each  one  of  us ;  and  in 
this  divcrgnnuo  the  individual  foels  that  the  world  ought  to 
agree  with  him.  It  is  the  living  in  accord  with  this  oioml 
ideal  that  constitutes  a  man  an  effective  moral  being,  luid 
makes  his  life  of  consei]ucnce  in  the  world. 

This  ideal  represents,  or  corresponds  with,  the  process 
of  divergence  from  typical  re*ction,  concprniug  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  speak  at  length  in  the  next  I'art  (if 
this  book. 

£qcIi  one  of  us,  however  prosaic,  has  some  sort  of  an  idr^l 
field  of  this  kind ;  non-agreement  with  it  in  others  looks 
like  moral  error.  So  fimdy  rooted  is  this  belief  in  one's 
own  ideal  that  intolerance  is  proverbial  among  fanatical 
sectarians;  intolerance  which,  were  the  subject  not  too 
serious,  would  oflcn  appear  all  hut  amusing  to  one  who 
looks  at  the  subject  from  a  student's  standpoint. 

In  the  course  of  history  now  and  again  an  individual 
ideal,  when  expressed,  eu^htens  the  world  ethically,  and 
in  him  whose  ideal  Uius  enlightens  we  liave  the  ethical 
genius,  tlie  prophet.  It  i.q  the  prophet  who  shows  to 
Dihere  an  ideal  impulse  series,  which  they  at  once  reccgnise 
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as  ofl'ecCive  for  themaelvcs,  although  but  for  him  it  would 
have  been  unknown  to  them. 

A  geuiiis  in  any  field  is  dwayn  iinpeUc<l  by  instinctive 
rorces  vhtcb  he  litids  it  difficult  to  sup]>res3  or  ooutrol ; 
forces  wliicli  are  eombiuatious  of  inherited  instincts  of 
unusual  form  or  power ;  as  wo  have  scon,  he  not  unosually 
feelg  these  forces  as  leadiu*;  him  froai  without ;  thej  at 
timea  appeal  to  his  consciousness  as  vc)iix;»  or  vLnions  rising 
even  tu  the  verge  uf  actual  hallucination.  tuloUectual 
endeavour  can  never  create  the  light  which  displays  itMlf 
in  thir  actions  of  the  geniua,  altbou<;h  it  may  aid  him  in 
the  development  of  his  power,  and  may  teach  him  valuable 
iiit-lhads  of  using  this  power.  Tliu  genius  teauhoit  un  the  way: 
Nature  through  him  sheds  a  light  on  some  dork  place  in 
lift!  and  sliows  us  sources  of  delight,,  posalbUitiftS  of  activity, 
which  have  filwaya  been  within  our  yrasp,  but  which,  without 
the  genius,  would  have  remained  hidden  from  us. 

The  prophet  is  a  special  type  of  gt^nius  whose  message 
to  the  world  is  ethical  in  form ;  one  who  gains  a  special 
;ethical  iiiaigbt,  bears  u  apcciul  "  voice,"  and  is  able  to  tell  of 

vision  or  message  to  others  of  us  who  cannot  see  nor 
hear  by  onraelves,  but  who  Kjoogiiiae  the  vision  or  word 
when  the  lesson  taught  by  the  prophet  reaches  our  minds. 

In  closing  this  lir«t  division  of  this  chapter,  I  may 
Kauark  that  if  my  argument  be  correct,  and  if  rel^on  be 
of  instinctive  nature,  then  the  impulse  which  leads  to 
religious  cxpresaiou  must  become  part  of  the  latest  form  of 
the  impulse  series  which  has  Iwen  developed  in  man ;  not 
only  must  it  govern  and  enforce  the  instincts  uf  earlier 
origin,  but  it  must  function  with  them  oU  in  the  production 
of  our  highest  moral  codes  which  mukc  the  basis  of  the 
noblest  character. 

In   other  words,  the  highest  form  of  luoral  code  must 
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include,  and  be  dominated  by,  this  impulse  to  restraint 
which  pennits  the  inBtiiicts  of  broader  scc^  to  repress 
those  of  leea  wide  importanoo. 

Of  this  1  Bhull  speak  more  &t  longUi  in  later  chuptore. 


n.— Of  THE  Relativity  of  Moral  Codes 


I 


§  10.  Tlie  reader  will  have  noted  Ions  8>uce  that  we 
liave  been  leading  up  to  a  doctrine  of  the  rehitivity  of 
moral  standards ;  no  novel  doctrine  lie  will  say  Cu  be  sure. 
Kut  it  is  worth  wliile  to  note  thnt  wc  bnve  al»ove  Won 
studying  thti  nature  of  these  moral  standards  solely  in 
relation  to  oiir  impulses ;  and  worth  while  also  to  remind 
ourselvtis  that  ihu  doctrine  of  relativity,  which  has  often 
been  su^ested  to  thinkere  as  the  result  of  the  study  of 
merid  phenomena  as  seen  in  men  around  them,  appears  to 
he  a  doctrine  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  impulses  which  detemitne  the  existence  of 
ethiod  stimdarda;  is  du|M*iideiil  upon  the  serial  order  of 
their  risu  intu  uunsciuusncae,  and  upun  their  development 
in  a  more  or  less  definite  order  co-ordinate  witli  the  gi-owth 
and  development  of  the  men  who  experience  them. 

We  see  that  tlie  very  nature  of  the  d«velopm«nt  of 
man's  impulses  involves  the  Axiatcnce  of  different  standards 
at  diifercnt  eras  in  liis  development,  of  dilTcrcut  standards 
in  different  races  of  men  of  any  one  6ra,  of  different  stand- 
ards in  different  men  of  the  same  race  and  tribe,  of  diffen-nt 
sUmtlards  for  the  same  man  at  diiferent  times  of  his  life. 
Wc  »cc  that  UiL'  lack  of  agreement  among  men  in  reference) 
to  any  etliical  principle,  wluch  is  brought  out  so  forcibly  by 
T*rofessor  Sidgwjck  in  the  tliinl  lUtok  of  his  Method  of  Ethics, 
is  essentially  necessary  in  uiaQ.  constitutes!  as  he  is.  It  is 
the  observation  of  the  existing  facts,  concs^wnding  witli 
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these  deductions,  that  has  led  men  to  uphold  doctrines  of 
ethical  relativity. 

We  scft  furthermore  tliat  this  nature  of  impulse  involves 
the  necessity  of  tliu  txisttuci'  of  &  difference  between  the 
standard  of  the  moment  and  iho  i-elntively  permanent 
standard.  The  Hlandard  of  Uie  moment  leads  us  to  deal 
vith  omergeQcies  and  is  retained  by  nature  because  in 
emergcncia,  under  conditions  where  rcflcctiun  is  imjiusaible, 
the  indiridualiatic  self-preser\'ative  instincts  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  important  to  eniphngise  than  the  social  instincts. 
The  more  permaneut  sta.ndards,  hovrever,  are  thoae  which 
are  moat  important  fur  each  and  all  oF  us;  for  upon  tbem 
is  depeudeut  uur  Beiusu  of  Euoral  failure,  of  sin,  iu  relation 
to  our  action  in  the  poet ;  to  thctn  we  must  trust  for  b 
strengthening  of  the  more  persistent,  the  so-called  "  higher  " 
impulses,  so  that  in  our  action  without  reflection  we  may 
teud  letia  and  less  to  act  in  opposition  to  these  more  per- 
manent standards ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  we  may  come 
(o  sin  less  and  gain  in  righteoufincss,  so  that  our  acts  when 
viewed  in  retrospect  will  not  stand  in  oppoeiUoti  to  those 
more  ])ermanent  series  of  impulse  efGciencieB  which  deter* 
mine  our  higher  standards. 


§  11.  The  method  of  psyclinlogical  aaalyais.  with  wliicli 
we  imvo  upprouuhud  this  sabjcct,  also  enables  us  to  brush 
nway  certain  ditBcultiea  which  appear  to  oppose  the  accept- 
ance of  a  doctrine  of  moral  relativity. 

As  1  have  aaid  above,  when  men  come  to  think  of  the 
subject  of  right  and  wrwug  seriously,  and  note  the  diversity 
of  standards,  they  demand  to  know  not  what  men's  Btand- 
ards  are,  but  what  tbey  ought  to  be ;  they  demand  what  we 
speflk  of  as  nti  absolute  cwdir  of  murals ;  they  ask,  in  other 
words,  for  what  is  real  tu  gvoduess. 

Now  1  have  no  (juarrel  with  metaphj-sical  doctrines  of 
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[the  Absolute,  wliich  may  be  true  wichout  at  all  iiiterfenDg 
with  the  concliisions  which  we,  as  psychologists,  here  roach. 
It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  pi-ucUcol 
reality  of  the  good,  as  psychically  e;i;peiieDced,  is  diacover- 
alile  under  our  couceptiuiitL 

We  all  realise  that  io  psychic  exporience  that  is  real 
which  is  most  highly  stable  in  ronsciousneas :  Indeed  1  hold 
that  the  quality  of  reality  is  given  to  any  object  in  coii- 
Bciouaiiess  by  its  relative  stability,  by  the  absence  of  opposi- 
tion to  its  taking  its  place  in,  to  it«  absorption  into,  the 
apperceptive  system  existing  in  us  st  the  time  of  considera- 

»tion.  U  is  apparent  tfiercfore  that,  speaking  psychologicully, 
the  (quality  of  reality,  of  absoluteness,  may  obtain  as  well 
for  standards  of  ethics  as  for  any  other  type  of  mental 
objects ;  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  they 
may  sliow  this  absolute  character  is  that  they  have 
just  such  a  relative  fixity  as  we  have  seen  they  do  have 
H  under  the  processes  of  reSection  upon  our  own  standards 
and  those  of  the  bfst  of  men  as  wc  ore  able  to  conceive  of 

I  them. 
Analytical  psychology  thus  gives  us  an  explanation,  and 
in  fact  a  description,  of  the  absolute  etht(;al   standard  in 
terms  of  relativity :  so  that  wc  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
conceive  of  tliia  Altsolute  as  forced  upuu  our  attention  from 
without,  as  many  idealists  would  teach  us  that  it  is  :  nor  as 
determined  by  a  future  cjuaai-static  condition  which  we  now 
conceive  of  because  wc  Icnow  our  race  to  bo  flpproachiug  to 
it,  as  Si>cncer  wouhl  teach  us ; '  this  latter  teaching  being 
based  upon  a  notion  of  a  coming  man  in  whom  there  is  pro- 
duced "a  corresiHJiidence  between  all  the  promptings  of  his 
nature  and  all  the  requirements  of  his  life  as  carried  on  in 
^•ociety  "  ;  «  uum  of  whose  probable  existence  in  the  futun^ 
no  evidence  whatever  in  the  processes  of  development 
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OS  they  unfold  themaelvea  bflfore  our  eye*  with  ever-m- 
ci-eaaing  complexity,  involving  eirer  -  new  neceesitiea  of 
adjustment. 


§  12.  In  closing  this  clmpter  I  must  say  a  word  to  some 
readers  whom  I  team  to  sec  depressed  by  losa  of  faith 
ID  conceptions  which  have  gained  fixity  iu  their  minds 
as  years  hn.ve  tlnwn.  In  scientific  study  the  fact£  luuet  be 
faced  whether  wo  enjoy  the  process  or  not.  And  yet  while 
I  sympathise  with,  as  I  have  in  years  past  known,  the  sense 
of  loss  experienced  hy  .such  readers,  still  I  thinlc  that  on  the 
whole  wa  muat  agree  that  we  are  not  losers  by  our  change 
of  conception.  This  notioa  of  the  relativity  of  ethical 
standards  is  surely  not  in  any  respect  an  ignoble  one ;  rather 
does  it  appear  to  me  to  he  nobler  than  the  notion  of  absolute 
standards  as  most  men  conceive  of  there. 

The  conception  of  an  absolute  standard  in  ethicfi,  the 
notion  of  a  fixed  uuiversal  good  which  the  moral  man  strives 
to  conceive  and  to  represent,  has  in  it.'ielf,  aa  I  have  sug- 
gpsted  elKewliHru,  great  value  uf  aa  a^sthntic  type  attogotber 
apart  from  its  philosophic  value;  il  attracte  us  by  the  relief 
it  oflcrs  from  the  distrootiug  oppositions  of  individnatjsm, 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  arouses  within  us  that  certain  sense 
of  sublimity  which  atUithea  to  all  things  that  are  dimly 
felt  to  exist,  and  yet  but  iudeGtutely  realified ;  to  all  that 
which,  on  account  of  inscnttablencss,  invites  worship.  This 
leslhclic  value  is  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  lost  if  we  accept 
the  doetriue  of  relatinty  here  urged. 

But  if  we  lose  something  in  adopting  the  standards  of 
relativity,  I  think  we  are  on  the  whole  gainere;  for  it  is 
apparent  that  our  \iovr  teaches  us  iliat  the  sense  of  good- 
ness is  never  to  be  lost  to  us.  If  an  absolute  fixed  good 
existed  and  were  once  attained,  if  the  code  of  an  abeolute 
Ethic  were  once  known  so  that  it  could  be  applie<l  to  all 
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[of  life,  then  surely  with  thia.  ae  with  all  elae  of  human 
attainment,  its  commonplaceness  would  involve  less  of 
interest  for  ua ;  for  willi  Iho  attainment  of  the  goal  fixed 

I  for  us,  in  the  end  our  race  would  be  deprived  of  all  con- 
ception of  uohle  action ;  would  automatically  act  in  a  fixed 
way  with  no  thouglit  of  results^ 
The  doctrine  here  Jefeiuled,  on  the  oUiPr  hand,  enables 
ti8  to  look  forward  to  an  ever-new  conception  of  the  Good, 
arising  lus  nrnn  duvclups.  As  tliuse  standards  are  determined 
by  subjective  states,  as  they  differ  with  human  attainment 
and  enl^htenment,  so  evidently  must  they  Iw  deterniinpd 
by  individual  character;  a»  that  develops,  so  will  our 
eetitnate  of  goodnuaa  continue  to  develop,  ever  disclosing  to 

tour  liew  new  moral  realms  towards  which  we  may  reach 
out,  and  ever  bringing  to  uh  new  enthiiftiasmeu 
But  some  critic  is  not  unlikely  to  say  thai  all  this  ia 
very  cold  comfort  if  ut  the  some  time  wc  are  compelled  to 
grant  that  these  very  standarda  which  are  to  arouse  our 
enthusiaams  are  as  fleeting  ami  iinslaljle  as  they  are  hero 

I  held  to  be.  We  must  remembGr,  however,  tlial  it  is  only 
in  practical  life  that  there  is  any  proper  dcnmiid  for  un- 
clianging  objective  standards,  and,  as  I  have  shown  above, 
Buch  standards  as  are  thus  demanded  do  exist  for  us, 
standards  wliich  have  a  stability  very  closely  comporable 
to  that  of  the  objects  in  the  physical  world  in  which  we 

ilive 
Nor  do  r  see  why  the  philosopher  should  ask  for  mora 
It  ie  true  that  if  we  think  of  ourselves  as  entitica  freed 
from  the  influences  which  move  the  uuivei-se  and  guiding 
our  own  conduct  alto^thcr  without  compulsion,  then  we 
may  well  be  discouraged  and  dismayed  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  fixed  type  of  the  best  conduct  which  wc  may  uae  as  a 
bofiia  for  imitation  in  the  building  up  of  morality.  But  if 
we  are  logical  determinista  who  realise  that  we  are  but  part 
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of  the  great  universe  which  is  moved  by  powers  beyoud 
our  ken,  who  acknowledge  with  Professor  Sidgwick  that 
whilst  the  sense  of  fireedom  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  act  of  willing,  nevertheless  our  free  egohood  is  an 
inherent  part  of  this  universe,  the  development  of  which  is 
fully  determined ;  then  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
proper  philosophic  demand  for  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
ethical  standard,  such  as  we  might  comprehend  by  reflection, 
so  long  as  the  relative  standards  which  we  can  grasp  are 
sufficiently  stable  to  appear  to  the  average  man  to  be  firmly 
rooted  in  common  human  nature. 


CHAl'TEll    XV 
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the  precBtliiig  chapUars  we  tiuve  frequeaUy  usHunied 
the  existence  in  oHraelvea  of  what  we  call  conscience,  and 
I  have  l-iikeii  it  for  gruiit«(l  that  tht:  rwuicr  iijjprcciutes  cor- 
rectly the  iiatiu'e  of  t)mt  stato  of  luiuil  which  i  exults  from 
3c  action  of  conscience :   I  shnll  now  ask  him  to  atudj  this 
leiital  state  with  lue  a  little  more  in  detail 

The  cx[)erience  to  which  we  rcfrr  when  we  siiiuik  of  the 

'  voice  of  L-euseience  "  is  fainiUur  to  all ;  as  we  use  ihe  wurd 

>jccttvely,  conacienoe  ia  hut  a  term  omployetl  to  dcscrihe  a 

capacity   which  we   posseas ;   a   capacity  which  ifl 

Spprcciftteil  siihjectivcly  liy  the  forceful  iiresimtiitinn  in  eon- 

Hciuiianejw  of  an  iriijmlsv  which  arises  as  we  rBfleet  ujion  our 

post  iictiouB,  and  as  we  perceive  that  this  impulse  was  not 

followed  in  tliat  past,  although  it  would  be  followed  could 

we  now  live  in  that  pist  again,  and  cctuUl  we  act  ngain  as 

^^now  in  the  niunieiit  t>f  reflection  w«  wiah  we  had  luilttd. 

^M     CoDsciencQ,  then,  is  (ieteruiinod  by  the   powerful  pre* 

pjflf]^*\on  iu  ooiiaciouauess  of  an   impultic ;    tliie   powerful 

preBBntalion  resnltiiiK  from  the  fact  that  an  instinct  of  a 

peiHistent  if  not  of  nn  intense  type  has  been  inhibited  iu 

our  life  of  the  [last;  this  inhibition  having  been  eflected  bj 

Bome  force  which  was  temporarily  more  powerful,  although 
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less  coiitiinunis  in  its  inHiicnce,  Iluiii  Uuil  which  pressea  ttte 
persistent  inipnise  into  imminence. 

I   need  scjirccly  toll  my  reader  tluit  this  view  is  sub- 
slantially  that  expounded  by  Clmrlea  Barwiu  iu  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Descent  of  .I/an;    nor  cnn    [    too  urgently 
beg  hiui  to  tc-read  this  chapter  if  by  clmnce  ita  teachings  are  ■ 
dim  in  his  mind.      It  wonld  he  unuecessary  for  nic,  indeed,  ™ 
to  do  more  than  show  the  hunnony  between  the  results  of 
our  pre\*ious  eonsideration  and  tliia  doctrine  of  Uarwin'a 
did   I  not  wish  to  cmphaaido  certain  points  which  Damin 
liimself  was  not  concerned  to  treat  in  detail,  and  to  make 
certain  ex|diination!i  without  wliich  the  doctrine  seems  to  ^ 
me  tu  lie  upeu  to  criticism.  ^| 

Darwin's  statement  of  the  case  is  bo  sbong  that  1  shall 
quote  quite  at  length  certain  passages  from  the  chapter 
above  mentioned. 


I 


Why  elioiiM  n  niui  feel  thiit  lie  ou^bt  to  titx-j-  one  inatJiictivB  dear* 
nthcr  tliaii  anoUierl  Why  ia  he  ^iilerly  i-egrelM,  if  he  bu  yielded 
to  ft  rtrong  tv.atc  of  A<:[f-\intit\-alif>D,  ami  luii  not  i-i*k<nl  hit  life  t«  mva 
that  o{  a.  r«Uow-crcntuci:  I  or  wty  doe*  he  rcypci  liaviug  stolen  fowl  firom 

It  U  «x-i(leiit,  in  th«  lint  plftCL>,  that  wttli  nuiikiiul  the  inttinetive 
iiDpulKE  huvG  diiruicnt  dt^rccs  of  (trcu^th  :  ■  MVRgu  will  riak  his  ova 
life  to  save  tliBt  of  a  uivmber  of  the  ntme  community,  but  wiU  h« 
wholly  iiKliircrGnt  about  a  itranj^^r:  a  young  and  timid  moclier,  urged 
by  the  mn,tvmal  uulxact,  will,  vithvut  k  luvuiciit's  huttatiou,  run  tli« 
^matest  ilanger  for  Iilt  uwn  infant,  hiit  not  for  a  ntun  fellov-creaUite. 
f  XerertlieleeB,  umiiy  a  civi]iw?d  loan,  or  even  boy,  who  ntvtr  beXon 
ritkcd  hin  lifu  for  tuioLhcr,  but  full  uf  courage  hikI  lyiiipalhy,  luu  dir 
reganlnl  thu  iiwtiritl  iir*-If-iire»irv«iiiiii,  iin;l  |i1iitigvd  at  on«  into  « 
tomnt  to  mvit  »  ilrowiiiiiff  Euuti,  llioiigh  ii  itnuif^er.  In  iLia  cjue  nun 
»  im]>«llud  by  the  mhic  inttiiictivfl  motive  whUh  mxda  Ihc  hervic 
Utile  AiiicriL-nn  monkey,  furiiirHy  <li^.M:ri1:«(I,  mvc  hi*  keeper,  by 
attMckiii);  thu  ^reiit  nitd  dri-iu1i-<l  Viiboun.  Such  uciioDH  an  th«  ibove 
appear  lo  ho  tiic  simiili-  ivt-nh  of  the  (.'reatti  strvn^itli  of  the  eocul  or 
maternal  inatincta  tlioiv  that  uf  auy  other  iuHtincl  or  motive;  for  tliey 
AM  pvrfuniicLl  U>o  iimlaiiliinvouily  for  n;llui;tiun,  or  fur  pInuur«orpBin 
to  be  felt  nt  the  lini«  ;  though,  if  ]kniveut«d  by  any  c«ii«e,  dJatnM  or 
even  misery  nitKht  bo  felt      lo  a  timid  niaii,  on  tlie  olher  hand,  llie 
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inatinct  of  Mlf-pT«serv3Lioa  tuiglit  bo  bo  Strang  that  hci  wuuld  ht  uii> 
able  U)  foroe  bicoBelf  to  ma  iisy  tuch  rialc,  perhaps  not  ev«n  for  liti 
owa  cliild.  .  .  . 

SLin,  from  ttie  activity  of  lii«  mentnl  faciiUien,  atcinot  nvoiil  reflri:* 
tion  :  past  impressioiis  SDd  iiiiS(,>M  are  incessimtly  iiml  cluarl;  paseiug 
tlirOujjh  his  mind.  Nuw  ivitli  those  ttuliuuU  wliiuii  Uv«  pxl-maneutl; 
in  a  Iwdy,  tllc  Kocint  inaliiicU  un-  l^^r^  pi-uaciil  nnd  perti.ttetiL.  Such 
■tuiuals  anj  alwayi)  ready  tu  utt«r  tlio  daji(;Rr-mpial,  to  dnl'wtri  tliu 
tianmuaity,  «iid  to  jfiru  uid  lo  their  fellows  in  accordanou  with  th«ir 
habilA ;  they  feet  nt  nil  timet,  without  the  tttlriiulua  of  any  special 
panfoo  or  dwir«,  aomo  d(>f;roc  of  lovo  ntui  rympnthy  for  thi^in  ;  tliey 
orv  uohappy  if  loug  eeparaled  from  thuru,  and  ftlway*  hftppy  to  be 
again  in  their  compooy.  So  it  is  with  oiir*«1vea.  BveD  when  we  arc 
quite  alone,  how  oftvn  do  wp  think  with  plt'jwuru  or  jinin  of  what 
others  think  of  tw — of  thair  iinagiood  approbation  or  diutpprobation  ; 
and  this  all  fonowro  from  syiujiathy,  a  fundamental  clement  of  ihu 
•ocial  itmtiiicCf.  y  A  nuin  who  puwexMil  no  trace  of  ouch  itiitincta  would 
bo  an  itnnatiinif  mC)D«t«r.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  d«iiira  to  luitiafy 
hunger,  or  any  pa^ioii  eueh  oa  vengcanw,  ia  in  its  nature  tenaponiry, 
and  can  for  a  tiiiii'.  I>u  fully  tatisficd.  Nar  a  it  ea^y,  perhapi  hardly 
potoible,  to  cull  up  with  cnmplotA  vindneia  tlio  feeling,  for  in>taiic«, 
uf  lttut|{«r  i  not  tnduod,  oa  bu  ofl^n  been  remarked,  of  nay  Fuffcring. 
The  inatinct  of  pelf-iirewtvation  is  not  felt  except  in  the  presence  of 
danger ;  nnd  many  a  coward  ha*  thoii;fht  himself  brave  until  he  baa 
met  Lii  enemy  face  to  face.  The  with  for  another  luiinV  property  ia 
perhaps  as  penifiteal  a  desire  aa  any  that  can  be  named  ;  liut  eren  in 
thia  case  tlie  sntidfoclion  of  actunl  poaseSiion  ia  generaUy  a  weaker 
EDcling  than  Uio  dciirc ;  many  n  tliicf,  if  not  a  habituut  one,  after 
aoccaM  haa  wondered  why  he  stole  tome  article. 

~X  luan  cannot  prevc^nt  past  impreeaious  ol^u  ivpOMinj;  through  his 

id ;  bv  irill  thua  ha  driven  to  moke  a  cuuipariHon  hutween.  the 
imprMMona  of  put  hangar,  Tmgwnoe  satiafied,  or  dun^^er  nhuuncd  at 
other  men'e  coal,  with  tho  almoat  evar-prmecil  innliEict  of  aynipalhy, 
and  with  hia  early  knowledge  of  what  otbera  consider  a«  proiaewortliy 

blameaUe.     Thia  knowledfce  cannot  be  hnniahed   from  hia  mind, 
from  instinctive  syinpatliy  ia  osteeniiid  of  {{r&it  inoiitant.     He  will 
Chen  feel  as  if  be  had  been  baitlkcil  in  following  a  I'reaeut  ia«tioct  or 
liabiL,  and  thin  willi  all  aiuiiiida  causes  diBaaltflfaction,  or  even  miseTy.  < 

The  above  cam  of  ttic  twallow  aflbnils  iin  illuKlratiuu,  though  of  a 
nreiMcl  nature,  of  a  temporary,  though  for  the  time  strongly  pcr«i4tont, 
inatinct  com^uerinc  another  inatinct,  which  is  usually  dominant  over 
oil  othera.  At  the  proper  aeasan  theae  birds  aeeiu  all  day  long  to  be 
imprMacd  with  the  dcxiro  to  migrate  ;  th«ir  habits  chanfw  ;  th^y 
becotne  restlcas,  are  noisy,  and  congregato  in  flocka  Whilst  the 
motheT-bird  i«  fnoJing,  or  brooiling  over  her  nettling*,  the  nifltcriial 
inatinct  i«  probably  stronger  thitn  the  migratory ;  hut  the  inttinci 
which  is  the  mure  peraiatenb  gains  the  vietory,  and  at  last,  at  a  luomcob 
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irheii  lier  yoiiim  onca  v«  oot  in  sijcbt,  ftha  Ukc«  fligbt  and  dc«crt« 
thfiii,  Whvn  trrivnl  at  the  end  of  her  long  jonrne;,  and  llie  migratorr 
iDRtinct  hat  cctMcd  lo  net,  what  mi  Agony  of  rcmorae  tbe  Ijjrd  would 
feel,  if,  from  U-Iiik  oiidow«d  villi  (^rcat  incnUl  actiritv,  rhc  couM  not 
prRvciil  tlii^  iiiia],[e  piuatiiK  tlirooKli  her  mind  of  her  youu^  ones 
periKliIng  in  ilio  tili'vik  nunli  frtim  cold  nitil  hunger. 

At  the  momCDt  of  aclign,  man  will  no  doubt  Ik  apt  t«  follow  tl)« 
slTniiK«r  inipulae ;  anil  though  this  may  occjuioiuilljr  prompt  bim  to 
the  iioblcMt  (Iced*,  il  vHi  more  coiiimoaly  lead  him  to  {pvti^  bis  own 
d«ir«*  at  tbo  cxpeoM  of  oilier  men.  But  after  tbeir  fiT«tifi«ttioa, 
wlipn  pflit  and  weaker  imprewioiu  »re  judged  liy  iljc  cTcr^adnniiK 
■octal  instinct,  ond  by  bi»  deep  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  bi« 
follow*,  retribution  will  turely  come.  He  trill  then  feel  nmon^ 
KpcDtoncx,  rcgrcl,  or  ehamc  :  thie  Uiltcr  fveliiiii;,  Ituwever,  relaia 
olmoat  exclusively  to  the  judgment  of  othorti  Hv  n-ill  con»ei]urally 
RKolTe  moTi  or  lc««  tlrmly  to  act  differently  for  the  future;  snd  tbis 
ie  conscience  j  for  coiucicncn  looks  backwanlis  niid  terves  w  »  gaid* 
for  the  future," 
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§  2.  "We  may  speak,  then,  of  consctenoe  as  the  protest  of 
a  [Hsraiatciit  iiiatinct.  aguuiat  its  ialiibitiou  by  a  1<»8  periuHtcut. 
but  for  the  moment  more  powerful,  force.  This  opposing 
foroo  mny  l>e  the  outcome  of  reasoned  process,  or  it  may  lie 
due  to  the  existence  of  what  j«  recognised  to  Iw  another 
iiistuict  which  is  Ices  pereiatuut,  but  liublu  to  hu  ivoiporurily 
more  powerful,  than  the  persistent  iuBtinct  which  it  iubibits. 

If  this  he  Uie  true  view  of  t}ie  nnture  of  conRcience,  then  ■ 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  as  we  do,  appearing  tnoet  clearly 
in  our  introspective  and  retrosjHictivc  moods,  when  we  Utittk 
over  the  acts  of  the  past  and  rellect  upon  the  nature  of  the 
revived  impulseti  which  aie  brought  to  mind  by  the  r^oem* 
berod  cireumslancos  attending  these  past  acta.  For,  in 
the  firet  place,  at  such  moments  of  retrospect,  the  active 
rcenltante  of  the  reasoned  processes  of  the  past  can  do 
longer  foUow  upon  the  course  of  thought  as  it  is  rviivcd; 
and  on  that  account  the  persistent  imptilses,  which  wonld 
lead  ua  to  actions  opposed  to  those  Uiat  were  <licUited  by 
reason  in  that  [uist.  are  able  in  tlie  moment  of  retrospect  to 
iinpreKS  lliemselvea  upon  itie  mind. 
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lu  Jhc   second   place,  we   must  uote   bhat   it    is  the 

[earlier  rormed,  the  more  thoroughly  co-ordinated  instinct*, 

those  whkth  we  ore   wnnt  Ut  stpeak   of  as  the   "  lower  " 

^instincts,   that   ure    temporarily    forceful ;    and    these    iii 

nometita  of   retrospect   ftuL   to  react    hixuuse    the  actual 

itimuli  to  tbeii-  hyperuormaJ  reaction  are  laddng.     Thus 

It  is  that  the  persistent  iiupulses  tliat  have  been  opposed 

fill  bo  able  to  come  into  prominence. 

A  man,  for  in«luiK;L-,  luay  ri^Sfjn  witbin  himftolf  that  a 
^theft  from  his  rich  employer  will  harm  Uie  latter  little,  and 
rill  bring  to  himself  nod  to  his  family  much  that  is  of  rcol 
[vftlne  to  him  and  to  them ;  and  with  the  opportunity  for 
csulation  before  liim  to  strengthen  his  argument  lie  may 
the  other's  property.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
rben  the  active  stops  which  his  defalcation  involves  cannot 
U  from  the  argument  with  which  he  haa  sophisticated 
iiimsclf — when  the  lievclupnient  of  his  thought  into  action 
inhibited  by  the  circumalaiices  ia  which  he  is  placed,— 
then  the  persistent  social  instinct  gains  bis  attention,  then 
Ilia  conscience  "  smites  him."  In  other  words,  the  impulse 
resultant  from  thu  inhibition  of  the  persistent  social  instinct 
(against  stealing)  occurs  and  recura  to  his  mind,  together 

tith  the  pain  tlint  necessarily  goes  with  the  idea  of  tbo  in* 
iliition  of  this  impuke  by  Uiy  remembei-ed  past  acL 
Or  to  turn  bo  the  clash  of  instinct  with  instinct,  a  man 
verwhelmed  by  paasion  may  strike  his  opponent,  and  may 
strike  to  Vill  But  in  a  calmer  moment,  when  this  opponent 
is  not  at  hand  to  be  struck,  when  the  development  of  the 
instinct  leading  to  iadividualiatic  protective  action  is  not 
called  out, — and  ttuK  in  coiiseqm;nce  of  the  absence  of  the 
real  stimulus  to  such  action, — then  the  persistent  social 
instinct  has  opportunity  to  develop,  and  becomes  prominent 
the  voice  of  conscience  which  reproaches  him. 
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7n  order  tlint  we  may  guiii  a  more  complete  conoeptioti 
ot  Lhe  nature  of  conscience,  let  ub  make  a  further  study  of 
it  ID  th«fle  two  (upectfl. 

§  3.  Let  U3  coosidcr,  in  the  iini  place,  the  inhibition 
of  ODe  insbincb  b;  auother.  Aa  Barwiu  says,  "  The  more 
enduring  Kociul  instincts  conquer  the  less  peniistent  in- 
slincte."  Why  it  u  that  theaa  social  instincts  are  "mow 
enduring "  we  have  already  briefly  suggceled :  wo  shall 
diftcuaa  this  question  more  fully  in  §  10  below. 

But  liere  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  only  llie  social  instincts  timt  are  mure  onduriii^',  and 
that  couq^ucr  leas  persistent  instiucte,  as  mi{i;tit  appear  from 
the  above  qucitutiou  IVom  Darwin ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a  hierarchy  of  instinct  groups,  and  a  hierarchy  of  the 
instincts  within  each  group,  ami  thcee  hierarchies  e\iiJenily 
imply  differences  of  persistence ;  conaequentlj  we  most 
exi>ect  bo  fin(i  them  ihffprences  of  persistence,  and  conscience 
which  ift  determined  by  them,  appearing  in  the  brotulest  of 
relations. 
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It  thus  becomes  easy  to  explain  tlie  fact  that,  where  the 
iaetincts  tlmt  relate  to  the  perRistence  of  the  stwcies  have  fl 
been  careleaaly  grtitified,  men  often  tind  themselves  in  retro- 
spect oppressed  by  conscience,  i.e.  by  the  cver-rccun-ing 
pressure  of  those  instincts  regulative  of  sexnal  relotioDs 
which  relate  to  social  advantage,  and  wliicli  latter,  liad  they 
been  followed,  would  have  led  to  the  curbing  of  pnasioo- 
The  licentious  man,  if  he  be  not  too  hardened,  when  h« 
reflects  upon  his  past,  must  feel  reproach  nrising  from  the.j 
pressure  of  those  instincts  that  guide  oar  social  life>  in  the 
direction  of  monogamous  sexual  life,  and  which  proihice  in 
the  Ijcat  of  us  devotion  to  one  wife  and  to  the  children, 
borne  by  her. 
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It  is  thus  nUo  that  wliaw  the  purely  individualistic 
instincts  have  been  gratified  we  often  experience  a  protest 
from  the  varioiw  ^^railt-s  of  Inslinets  which  are  hijjher  in 
tlie  ecjUe  tlmu  the  iiidividualiBlic  ouea;  not  only  from  the 
instincts  which  relate  to  ij<H:ial  lift-,  Imt  also  froiu  those 
I  instincts  which  rcUte  iii  certain  couucctious  to  the  peraist- 
[ence  of  the  species. 

We    Diay    illuRtiate    Che    last -mentioned   class   first,  hf 

^noting  how  the  man  who  lias  tied  trom  penonal  dsngdi  is 

ched  by  liis  conscience  when  be  reflects  that,  in  his 

efforts  to  save  himself,  he  left  wife  and  children  unprotected. 

Tlie  conteats  between  Hoelal  and  individiialii«tic  instincts, 

^however,  furaish  us  with  the  most  vivid  examples  of  the 

ring  reproaches  of  couecience,  and   this  bocsLse  the 

[aadividualisClc   instincts  are   the   least   persistent  and    in 

■general  the  ino«t  powerful,  while  the  social  inetincts  are  the 

moat  persistent  and  in  general  the  least  powerful.    The 

'"Fury"  wlio  punsues  the  murderer  is  tlie  person ifit-ation 

l^ithe  pressure  of  the  enduring  scxrial  instinct  which  leads 

^tn  the  protection  of  human  life,  an  instinct  upon  which  the 

very  existence  of  the  more  complex  social  fabrics  depends. 

^The  remorse  of  the  roan  who  has  gained  individimlisbic 

advantage  by  lying,  or  by  stealing,  is  closely  allied  to  the 

distress  of  the  murderer.  _ 


§  4.  In  §  .t  we  have  siHiken,  as  Darwin  did  almoet 
exclusively,  of  conscience  as  it  is  developed  by  the  clash  of 
instinct  with  instinct ;  but  clearly,  nnder  this  view,  if  an 
emphasis  of  opposition  lo  a  petviHlent  inHtJnct  in  brought 

at  in  any  other  way,  then  we  shall  buvc  thtt  mme  voice 
of  coiisoicncc  raised  in  protest.     It  must  be  apparent  that 

BBBBonod  emphasis,  or  the  argumentative  strenglheiiiii^',  of 

tiMse  thoroughly  co^irdinated  instincts  may  often  bring 
about  such  an  opposition  as  bliat  above  referred  ta 
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The  man  who  argues  himself  into  the  belief  linl  the 
iieCHsaities  of  eelf-preHurvalioii  diuuauii  and  excuse  lying 
jnuBl  expect  to  be  belaboured  by  his  conscience  after  the 
iloQger  is  post.  Ue  who  reafiona  that  abouodiug  sexual 
capacity^  would  not  have  been  given  to  man  had  Nature  no& 
intended  him  to  exercise  this  capacity  without  refltmint, 
and  wlio  acta  in  accortl  with  that  reasoned  result  forgetful 
of  thti  value  of  the  later  Jcvulopod  reslmining  iuslinet«,— 
such  a  man  must  expect  eveutiially  to  find  himself  smilieu 
by  a  conscience  born  of  his  eocaul  instincts  i 

The  reasoued  CimphaaiB  of  ideiil   eiidu   may  also 
to  BUuilur   results,     The   man   who   cunvinceii   luntaelf 
atgument  thai  iudisctiiuinate  benevolence  is,  on  the  whole, 
Injnrious  to  the  recipient  of  charity,  if  he  act  in  accordance  ■ 
with  his  convictiun,  must  expect  to  face  the  buTxlen  arising 
from   the  obstructed  social   forces  within   him,  Irom  thu 
pressure  of  his  deep-seated  benc%"oleiit  instiiicle..     We  have 
all  had  such  exi)erienc«. 


§  5.  fjome  critical  reader  may  Ic  inclined  to  say  that  I 
have  thus  fur  been  couaideriug  conscience  in  an  artificially 
siniplilled  form  :  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  complex  life 
the  variations  of  impidtw  are  iudt^tinite  in  iiumlwr  and  the 
oppositipDs  of  conscience  often  unanalysable  in  their  variety. 
As  Professor  Koycc  ha;i  well  said  uf  cuusc^mcc  as  wc  uhukIIv 
ex))erieuct)  it :  "  Couscteuce  U  a  well-kiut  system  of  socially  ■ 
ae<]uircd  habits  of  existing  ucts,  a  Kystcu]  so  ^instituted  us 
to  be  easily  aroused  into  conscious  presence  by  the  coming 
of  the  idea  of  any  ht»iliiiilly  conc;cive«l  act."  ^  All  this  is 
without  doubt  true  in  relation  to  oui'  normal  experience  of 
conscience ;  but  my  object  Iierc  is  not  to  describe  conscience 
in  its  fall  and  complex  development,  but  cousciencc  in  ita 
simplest  funiis,  In  m  brief  a  study  as  we  have  space  for 
'  Fhiloicphiioi  Rmew,  1],  t>  p,  184. 
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here  we  can  hope  to  da  little  mam  thmi  Btft  out  certain 
more  or  less  typical  forms  for  consideration. 


^  If  the  position  tulceii  Hbove  be  correct,  then  we  may  say 
tliJit  cotiecdenee  is  ni>  jwiwer  or  "  funilty  "  of  a  unilieil  nature., 
AS  it  is  not  infrequently  conceived  to  be;  rather  that  for 
each  ptirsi»U.^iit  iniitinct  there  exiatfl  a  speciuJ  type  of 
conscience,  each  type  differing  as  to  the  psychic  elenieuts 
involveii,  hut  nil  having  n  commim  grouml  in  their  alweys 

■{iaiDfiil]y  persistent  impulsive  demand.  In  this  sense  there 
is  «  fiijeeial  fnrni  (jf  conacii'-nce  I'ult  liy  the  lover  if  hi; 
neglect  his  niiaireaa ;  another  fonu  felt,  by  the  husband  if 
he  neglect  his  pregnant  wife :  another  that  impresses  the 
fotber  vho  may  liave  neglected  his  children ;  these  all  relat- 
ing to  the  instincts  which  are  of  importance  to  the  pereist- 
Ience  of  the  sjxiciea. 
i  There  is  another  group  of  consciences,  if  we  may  so 
q)eak,  that  relates  to  what  we  may  call  the  more  direct 
Bocial  instincts — the  ethical  consciences  that  contend  agaJnst 
lying  and  tlieft,  murder  and  adultery.  Tlient  is  still 
another  group  of  conacienoBi)  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  an  earlier  chapter — eonseiencee  that  Tclatc  to 
instincts  which  are  effective  in  producing  social  consolida- 
tion. We  clearly  have  a  ]Mtriotic  conscience  which  re- 
proaches ns  if  w«  act  for  iniUvidualiHtic  Ijenefit,  or  even  for 
the  advantage  of  wife  and  children,  without  regard  to  the 
advuntuge  of  the  special  social  group   that  we  call  **  our 

■country":  we  as  certainly  have  a  benevolent  conscience 
nrliich  smites  ua  whwi  wh  "  harden  our  hearts,"  pvnn  though. 
OS  bappetis  in  not  ft  few  ca«es,  tliis  icpreseion  of  the  ex- 
preseion  of  syuipaLliy  happens  to  he  uucguestiouubly  wiaa 

So  also  if  our  view  be  correct  we  might  expect  to  find 
within  ourselves  an  ;i«thetic  confieiencc  prolejiting  agatnsl  the 
careless  production  of  ugliness  in  our  handiwork :  and  this 
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for  tlie  ver^  r(!»«oii  that,  as  we  have  already  e«eu,  we  are 
hunpeUed  to  believe  artistic  expression  to  bo  the  result  of 
the  working  out  of  a  true  iuatinct.  the  Cuuction  of  nesthetic 
expresBion  being  the  t'o»teriiig  of  social  con&glidation.  U 
sucti  an  :t«tlietic  conscience  exiHb  wtt  sliould  expect  to  find 
it  developed  only  bo  far  as  our  teadencics  to  PMthotic  ex* 
pression  arc  strongly  developed ;  nnd  I  think  it  can  be  swn 
to  be  giaduoll}'  danrtiug  withio  our  nice. 

Some  of  my  readerH,  especially  if  they  be  arti«t«,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  deny  Uiat  even  the  ghost  of  sn  nslhetjc  cou- 
science  oxiBts  among  the  moss  of  the  people ;  b\it  I  would 
remind  such  doubters  that  we  are  all  also  Dot  infret^uently 
tenipteil  to  ask  whether  the  ethicaJ  conscience  also  is  nially 
widely  existent  in  man,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  dis- 
appearing among  the  mosses:  yet  from  time  to  time  our 
doubts  in  this  diri!>i:tiou  are  HCt  at  rust  by  some  powerful  and 
widespread  movemeut  in  the  right  direction;  perhaps  by 
some  indignant  protest  of  the  people  n^nsb  political  crinie 
which  we  had  thought  they  had  come  to  condone.  I  myself 
am  contideiit  that  then:  exislK  within  each  of  us  the  germ 
of  an  jesthetic  juet  as  much  as  of  au  etiiical  conscience,  and 
that  the  former  as  the  latter  needs  but  opportunity  aud 
encouragement  to  grow  into  a  force  most  powerful  for  good. 

§  6.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument  that  if  tlieae  consciences  of  oun  are 
dctermiuod  by  the  existence  of  iropnlsee  which  arc  due  to 
the  inhibition  of  instincts  as  modilied  by  life  experience, 
then  there  are  also  very  likely  to  l»e  noted  wliat  we 
may  call  pseudo-consciences  which  we  should  find  to  be 
detcrmitiod  altogcUior  by  the  existence  of  indindual 
idioByucrasicB.  or  of  individually  acquired  habite  of  action, 
which  from  time  to  time  are  inhibited.  These  pseudo* 
consciences,  having  individual ii^tin  value  only,  must  tie  care* 
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fully  diRcroiiti»U:tl  fi-om  the  title  consciences  tL&t  have 
relEtHm  to  lacial  values. 

An  example  of  the  idiosyncrntic  type  we  have  in  what 

may  cnll,  by  a  atretf^h  of  verlvil  usaj^,  the  ijhyaiological 
QBcieDce,  which  for  each  iudiviilual  enters  a  [jroteet  against 
his  eating  certain  foods  thut  at  certoia  times  in  his  life  may 
have  disturbed  his  digestion.  Tliis,  as  I  have  jti«l  said, 
would  not  generally  Iw  culled  a  prot<ist  of  conscienre,  but 
in  my  own  experience  1  feel  that  there  is  no  eeeenliol 
difference  to  be  noted,  except  as  to  conicut,  between  the 
mental  state  thus  experienced  and  the  mental  state 
when  I  review  some  fiiiltiie  in  what  we  are 
to  spuak  of  as  the  moral  life. 

An  cxamplu  of  the  broader  habit  type  wo  have  in  what 
may  be  truly  called  the  "  buaine&s  conscience  "  that  smitea 
the  average  hard-worked  man,  whose  life  is  little  varied  by 
holidays,  when  for  some  days  he  "  takes  a  vacation." 

The  distinction  between  these  individnalistic  tiuaw-con- 
sciences  and  the  real  racial  ones  i»  made,  as  is  the  distluctiou 
between  individuatly  acquired  habit  leflexes  and  instincts  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  noting 
the  variable  nature  of  the  former  clasa  and  the  persistent 
invariableness  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
class  are  pi?rsoua1,  individual,  while  the  latter  are  found  to 
belong  to  all,  or  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  race.  That  it  is 
moat  important  to  distinguish  between  the  trne  and  the 
pseudo-coiwcienctts  goes  almost  witJiout  saying,  if  one  recall 
what  we  have  argued  above  concerning  the  v^ry  j^reat 
practical  importance  of  the  distinction  between  instinct  and 
acquired  habit :  for  trne  conscience  tells  us  of  instinct,  wliile 
the  pseudo-conscience  tells  us  merely  of  idiosyncrasy,  or  of 
acquired  habit,  in  nearly  or  quite  refiex  fomi.  The  true 
cou&oience  warns  us  against  actions  which  in  the  past 
history  of  our  race  have  ulmoat  certainly  been  oppoaed  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  individual,  or  niore  often  of  tho  spodos, 
or  of  the  sooiol  i^^egate;  while  the  pseuda- conscience 
merely  tella  us  that  we  are  Biibverting  an  artificial 
individualistic  hnliit. 

It  is  one  of  the  special  fnnctions  of  the  religious  instinct 
thab  it  enables  ub  to  diiTerciitiatc  bctwoeii  the  pscndo- 
consciences  and  the  real  consciences  which  are  implanted 
in  iiB  by  Nature,  and  which  are  not  due  to  individually 
a<M]iiired  hnhit;  for  the  restraint  which  religion  imposes 
enables  us  to  note  the  difi'erences  of  iwrsistencB  and  width 
of  apjtlicntion  more  clearly  tlian  would  otherwise  be  possiblcL 

With  conscience  is  connected  a  distinct  sense  of  obli^- 
tion ;  this,  however,  is  more  especially  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  differentiation  of  conscience  which  we 
discuss  in  the  second  division  of  ihis  chapter,  and  I  sliall 
therefore  reserve  all  consideration  of  this  subject. 


11. — -TnK  Sknse  of  Duty 

§  7.  In  what  lias  preceded  this  we  have  been  considering 
the  elTect  in  consciousness  of  the  protest  of  impulses  wliich 
are  determined  by  instincts,  whether  modified  or  uiupaodificd 
by  life  experience.  hII  of  which  are  on  an  equal  plane,  so  to 
speak,  all  under  apprupriate  coitditious,  huving  equally  their 
proper  place  in  man's  life ;  this  protest,  thereforu,  and  im 
conscious  result  cnimot  but  be  in  ronin  the  snrae  in  qoality, 
however  varied  be  the  impnlaes  which  stand  opposed. 
Introspection  shows  that  this  deduction  from  theory  is 
correct,  fur  no  dietiuetiou  is  to  be  made  between  conscience 
03  it  arises  in  connection  with  the  most  varied  of  impulses. 

The  couscience,  for  instance,  which  alTectfl  one  who 
allows  his  individualistic  impulses  to  overpower  those  relating 
to  the  pei-SLHltinco  uf  spBciBs  is  not  differentiated,  except  8& 
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fflT  as  the  contents  ^liffer,  from  tlie  conscient-e  whicli  affects 
one  who  {lermita  his  aexual  inacincla  to  overwhelm  those 
that  rektti  to  social  life  So  true  n  th.i«,  indeed,  titat  mon 
liavc  been  leJ,  as  we  know,  to  look  upon  conscience  as  a 
special  "  faculty,"  independent  of  the  impulses  which  brinj^ 
it  int<i  consciousn^H!^,  a  "  faculty  "  which  is  stimulated  to 
activity  by  failures  to  act  in  accordance  with  any  of  those 
."tandunls  wliicL  wc  cull  "  nublur." 

But  if  the  position  taken  in  what  has  preceded  this 
be  correct,  the  impulses  which  must  appear  upon  llie 
inhibition  of  the  religious  instinct  will  vary  noticeably 
Irom  the  impuUes  corresponding  with  tlie  other  instincts, 
in  one  important  particulur. 

The  religions  instinct,  it  must  be  remembered,  aecording 
to  our  hypothesis,  functions  to  the  production  of  restraint 
from  bU  variation  from  typical  reaction ;  consequently  while 
on  btie  one  hand  all  iinpulaes  other  than  the  religious 
impulw  are  brought  into  eouficiousiiesa  uuder  special  con- 
ditions of  opposition  only,  and  can  only  come  in  contljct 
with  a  limited  uunibL-r  of  other  impulses,  on  the  other 
baud  the  religious  impulse  must  be  called  out  in  all  cases 
where  the  development  of  organic  instincts  tends  to  be 
oi^josed  by  \'ariiiut  process,  and  wlicncvcr  opposition  sppeara 
to  the  development  of  life  in  accord  with  that  ordnr  of 
instinct  efficiency  that  has  become  Mtnblislied  in  each  one 
of  us  in  the  course  of  our  evolution  as  part  of  our  race. 

■\Ve  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  new  development 
of  conscience  in  connection  witli  the  development  of  tlie 
relij^ious  instinct ;  a  di^erentiation  of  conscience,  so  to 
spoak,  that  would  not  appear  in  connection  with  any  other 
impulses:  a  difltirentiation  that  would  be  determined  by  its 
very  general  occurteuce,  by  its  appearance  in  connection 
with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  impulses,  only  provided  ihey  lie 
repressed  by  variant  jiroceasea,  provided  they  tend  to  pro- 
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tluce  an  iuversioii  of  that  order  of  impulse  efllicienctM  which 
Doturo  boB  impressed  upon  us. 

Such  II  difTereiitiatioii  of  conscience  J  think  we  find 
developed  wilhiii  us,  and  it  h  lliia  differentiation  that  we 
iisimlty  have  in  mind  whoa  we  epeak  of  "  the  sense  of 
duty." 

Duty  as  uitiiaHy  ranceivcd  is  not  concerned  wilh  the 
oppoaitiou  of  two  spucilie  impultifat,  hut  with  the  couduut 
of  our  lives  in  nccordanco  t^tth  oiir  leoogoiwd  moral 
Btandarda:  it  deals  thus  with  the  relatively  pennanenb 
aeries  of  impulse  oRiciencies  which  determines  these 
Btantlarda.  It  leads  lut  to  iiiiike  effort  to  live  in  accord 
with  that  order  of  impulse  elEciencies  which  aJthough 
modified  by  our  experience  is  ncvcrihelMS  impressed  uiwn 
us  hy  Nature's  own  hand. 

In  passing  I  may  note  one  implication  from  this  con- 
sideration which  has  perhaps  alroadj  occurred  to  the 
reader,  viz.  that  the  csdatence  within  us  of  the  aenso 
of  duty,  aa  it  is  experienced  in  ita  fullc-st  fnnn.  is  con- 
clusive evidence  at  the  same  time  of  tha  existence  witluu 
us  of  the  religious  instinct;  for  if  my  view  bo  correct  the 
full  sense  of  duty  is  brought  into  oonsdousnees  by,  and  only 
by.  the  inhibition  of  thiit  order  of  impulse  efficiencies  which 
it  is  the  function  uf  the  religious  in^incL  to  impress  upon 
us:  it  is  the  religious  instinct  which  pi-oducea  witliiii 
us  the  call  to  conduct  our  lives  in  accordance  with  duty. 

AVe  all  know  nf  many  men  iHitside  of  the  Chnrches  who 
decline  to  call  ihiiiust-lves  religious  men  because  they  do 
not  find  it  possible  to  conform  to  currant  reli^ous  customs 
or  to  believe  in  current  religious  doctrines,  and  yet  who 
endeavour  most  Ftreniiously  to  guide  their  lives  in  accord- 
ance wilh  the  call  of  duty.  Such  men  we  now  see  must 
still  be  called  religious,  though  they  foil  to  recognise  that 
they  ore  led  by  the  same  infiueaccs  that  guide  their  acknow- 
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ledgedly  religious  neighboure,  whose  thought  is  developed  oa 
lines  diOerent  from  their  own.  Thua  we  find  ourselves  led 
from  a  new  poiiil  of  view  to  the  position  alreadjr  reached  in 
a  foriiiKr  flia|}tt!r. 


TTI. — Objections  and  Explakations 

§  8.  The  maiu  objeetious  to  the  theory  of  conscience  as 
above  expressed  ore  mode  on  two  grounds.  The  first  objec- 
tiou  is  that  the  theory  "  doea  not  give  conecience  aa  we 
know  it,"  and  that  if  it  does,  conscience  itself  "  is  virtually 
assumed  either  at  t)ie  begiiiiiiiig  vt  at  soinv  utlier  stagB  ol' 
the  explanation." ' 

Let  us  first  consider  the  second  complaint  here  made, 
the  complaint  that  this  theory  does  not  explflin  the  origin 
of  consdenca  Tliis  I  am  glad  to  conceile,  for  I  hold,  as  I 
have  already  noted  in  Chapter  II.,  that  the  theorj*  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  eoiHiH;tent  to  iluul  with  the  qucetion  of  origins 
at  all :  although  it  is  true  thnt  evolutionar>'  writers  often 
speak  08  though  tliey  were  ginng  hh  a  tluwry  of  origins 
wbeu  tticy  ore  merely  explaining  the  forms  of  development, 
I  do  not  grant  that  tliey  have  any  right  to  take  any  such 
ponition. 

iUl  that  can  be  properly  clajmcd  under  their  theory  is 
that  conscience  in  its  developed  form,  &a  we  know  it,  has 
arisen  as  a  natural  product  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and 
that  the  germ  from  v/hhh  nui  consciiiiice  has  developed 
must  iiewjssarily  he  found  in  lower  forms  of  activity  than 
those  which  are  noted  in  miui,  in  whom  alone  vrc  can  assert 
its  presence. 

Attention  is  drawn  l>y  opponents  of  this  view  to  the 
fact  thnt  we  cannot  punitively  pruve  the  existence  of  any- 
tbiog  like  conscience,  aa  we  know  it,  in  the  animals ;  but 

'  Cr.  KDonlbm,  (Mgin  and  XtUare  ^if  CcmtiinM,  p.  67. 
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this  surely  do«8  not  by  tiny  mc&ns  prove  itB  absence  in 
thmii.  If  wo  aro  to  upliold  Kucb  a  oontentioD  we  muBt 
on  the  name  grounds  decline  to  believe  that  any  foiiu  of 
seutivnee  exists  in  connection  with  the  nctiiitieii  of  animals 
which  arc  unable  to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of 
men.  But  just  as  we  have  all  come  to  believe  to  animal 
sentience,  so  we  aru  coiii^x-llud  to  believe  in  tli«  exifttenci* 
iu  animals  of  iIil>  (•eriii  of  our  developed  couscienec  in  luuch 
the  same  form  iu  which  this  same  genu  appears  in  the 
early  life  of  the  young  child.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ronceptinn  of  morality  ever  comes  into  onr  experience 
aa  n  new  (■reaijun.  The  moral  sliades  into  the  iiun-moml, 
uud  the  non-moral  into  the  moral,  very  much  as  the  field 
of  attention  shadee  into  the  field  of  inattention.  There  is 
no  more  reason  to  conceive  of  tlic  moral  ns  a  new  creation 
than  there  is  to  conceive  of  the  Jield  of  attention  ns  so: 
thing  superadded  to  conscioiiBuess. 

Moreover,  nothing  could  he  more  absm*d  ilian  the  objeo- 
tiori  to  the  vifw  of  the  evolutionist,  who  holds  that  the 
auliviticH  which  involve  tionscienee  in  man  are  foimd  iu 
germ  iu  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life,  when  this  objeo* 
tion  comes,  as  it  usually  does,  from  one  who  believes  tlutt 
cojiscience  13  a  specinl  Divine  gift  to  man ;  inasmuch  as 
the  objector  himiself  must  of  necessity  do^iniitically  assume 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  noimul  iu  whicli  no  germ 
of  moral  feeling  exists,  without  having  any  i>oesihlo  means 
of  verifying  his  assumption. 
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§  9.  TUo  claim  that  the  tlioory  of  conscience  we  are '] 
ijonsidering  does  not  give  conscience  as  we  know  it  is  a 
more   serious  obj(K;tion,   and   one    to  which  we  must  give 
fulh'-r  cuusideratioii. 

The  opponents  of  our  theory  hold  tirst  that  there  is  no 
suthcicut  reason  to  grant  that  the  altruicitie  irapuhjus  are 
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more  pereistent  than  the  egoistic ;  second,  that  even  if  ttiia 
be  grant<!(],  the  theory  does  not  explain  the  sense  of  obliga* 
^tum  which  appears  iii  aum^cliuii  with  con-icieiice ;  ami 
that  it  docs  not  cxpkiu  tho  ejiccial  experience  of 
remorae  which  is  of  the  ver^'  essence  of  our  experience  of 
con£cience.     Let  us  consider  these  objections  in  t^heir  order. 
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§  10.  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  conaidemtiong  presented 
in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  give  us  very  good 
ground  for  contending  that  in  their  very  nature  the  altru- 
istic  impulses  must  neeessarily  be  more  pemstent  than  the 
^DiRtic.  We  hftve  noted  that  our  impulses  may  always  bo 
arranged  in  a  hierarchal  order,  and  that  those  impulses 
Trliich  curn^^wnd  with  the  inhibition  of  iiistinctfl  that  have 
become  thoroughly  co-onlinateJ  aelJom  apjwai-  in  consciou*- 
ness.  We  have  noted  also  that  as  the  instinct-%  have  boen 
acquired  in  a  certain  order  so  the  completeness  of  their  co* 
ordination  must  be  expected  to  voxy  in  a  tike  order;  and 
evidently  the  ]trumineuce  in  coiLaciuuaiieaa  t>f  the  impulses 
due  to  the  iuhibilion  of  the  several  instincts  will  also  vary 
in  relation  to  tJteir  co-ordUiatiou,  so  tlmt  the  impulaes  deter- 
mined by  the  latest  acquired  instincta  will  in  general  be 
more  likely  to  be  frequently  presented  to  conaciousneBn 
than  the  impnlses  determined  by  the  earlier-formed  inattncta. 
Bwt  it  appears  clear,  I  think,  that  the  altruistic  instincts 
have  been  much  later  in  development  than  the  egoistic 
instinctn,  and  we  i>hoitld  thcrefuri:  expect  to  flnd  the  altni- 
istic  impulses  mure  persistent  in  our  consciousnesses  than 
the  egoistic  impulses  are. 

Again,  it  appears  tlmt  the  altruistic  instincts  are  built 
upon  already  existing  egoistic  instincts,  which  are  more  or 
less  modified  in  the  process,  so  tliat  whou  conditions  are 
normal  the  action  of  the  egoistic  and  altruistic  instincts 
will  ooiiicide.      Saw  as   the  egoistic  instincts   which  ore 
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modified  to  serve  iiiglier  ittstiiictive  endti  are  more  thoroughly 
co-ordiuated  than  the  more  complex  altruistic  instiDCte,  the 
former,  as  we  have  seeu  above,  lend  to  iuiluencc  con- 
ficioUBiiesft  \es»  often  thaa  the  latter  do ;  but  beyoiid 
that  iiie  imputBes  reHulliiig  tmm  tha  iuhiliition  of  the  ego- 
istic instincts,  out  of  or  upon  which  the  altmistio  instincta 
arc  buUt,  will  not  he  likely  to  appear  unless  the  distarhmioo 
of  the  normal  action  is  relatively  extreme ;  onlj  under  % 
strong  stimulus  will  they  influence  consciousness  in  a  vivid 
fonn.  In  retrospect,  therefore,  where  the  uniiaiial  force  of 
stimulus  i»  luckin}!:,  wc  should  certainly  expeet  the  influeooi 
of  the  altruiatic  instincts  to  be  the  more  persistent  of  the 
two. 

Wfatit  is  more,  as  w«  have  already  explained,  the  value 
of  the  altruistic  instincts  to  the  race  in  dei^cndont  almost 
entirely    upon    theii-    determination    of  general    trends    of      i 
action  running  thniugh  I'aried  reactions  to  varied  8timQli;H 
and  it  Uiub  apjieam  tliat  if  our  hypoUieeis  be  correct,  they 
must  uet-'vssurily  be  [)ersistvnt  in  relation  to  tlione  instincts 
wliicli  are  developed  in  response  to  special  stimuli  thai  are 
ofltetive  under  lees  permanent  couditioos;  or  in  relatwn  toB 
those  wliieh  are  of  iudlvidualiatic  vidue  only,  and  which  ore 
only  occasionally  called  into  existence. 

But  we  must  linsten  to  ackuowledge  that  tliis  pushing  to 
its  conclusion  of  an  argunient  based  upon  an  hypothesis  will 
have  MO  result  uth«r  thmi  the  upsetting  of  the  bypothasi^ 
unless  the  facts  of  experience  accord  with  tlie  theoretical 
result.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  however,  tlieru  la  a  very 
general  sgreemeiit  tlmt  Darwin  truly  stated  tbe  facts  when  fl 
he  held  that  the  ultruiHtie  impuLiea  arc  more  petsislent  nnd 
permanent  than  the  egoistic  impulses,  ^'^at  seem  at  tlio 
first  glance  to  be  exceptiors  to  lliis  rule  ap|>ear  only  in 
those  who  may  well  be  held  to  be  atavistic  members  of  Ui6 
race  ;  or  else  they  are  illusions  due  to  n  conlusiOQ  of  thought 
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the  part  of  the  critic,  who  thinks  that  under  the  theory 
we  shonld  look  for  a  sudden  revulsion  from  lutte  to  pi^ 
for  inatance ; '  foi^tful  thai  the  fading  away  of  the  egoistic 
.impultso  must  hc  grucluaL,  and  cannot  be  cxpoctcd  Ui  be 
duced  to  its  normal  force  until  the  direct  stimulus  to  its 
appearance  is  altogether  linking. 

1§  11.  Let  iiB  turn  now  to  the  objection  that  the  theory 
M  not  explain  ihe  sense  of  ubligatton  which  BpjHdarH  in 
nnection  with  conseioncc. 
In  a  prccwiing  chapter  we  have  seen  how  natural  it  was 

ttbat  the  primitive  man  ahnnid  have  Inakeil  upon  tiie  pressure 
bf  inliihited  but  persistent  iuipulHes  as  determined  by  forces 
acting  npoD  him  from  without,  how  natural  that  the  guid- 
ance! of  conscience  should  have  been  attributed  by  him  to 
influences  beyond  the  limits  of  Iiis  own  Bpirit ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  we  ourselven  have  not  yet  cast  off  this  illusion 
altogether,  for  although  wc  know  tho  influcuco  of  conscience 
to  be  within  us  we  arc  not  quite  content  to  acknowledge 
its  purely  subjective  origin,  we  still  think  of  and  describe  it 
as  a  "  voice  " ;  a^  though  it  were  the  utterance  of  some  being 
speaking  to  us  from  without. 

It  secniis  to  me  that  one  main  reason  for  this  persistent 
pbjectivication  lies  in  the  fact  that  conscience  appeals  to  us 
pparently  without  previous  pn;ptinition,  in  the  current  of 
ir  mental  life,  just  as  aoou  as  the  forces  which  inliibit  the 
persistent  instincts  have  lost  their  power;   two 
are  felt  to  be  opposed,  and  presently  one  of  them, 
foe  some  reason  whicli   is  apparently  not  inherent   in  it, 
quires  strength,  and  compels  our  acquiescence.     This  is 
Bxactly  the  way  the  objective  world  affects  us,  tlie  way,  too, 
wliicli  our  fellow-man  often  altera  tlie  8.tr*aim  of  conscious- 
ness iu  us  when  he  wishes  to  modify  our  action. 
*  Cr.  Ksowltou,  op,  eil.  p.  7& 
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The  diffunaitmtiou  of  couscifiicc,  to  which  we  generally 
mean  to  refer  when  we  speak  of  the  "  Betue  of  duty,"  will 
tend  to  be  thus  objectitied  jtist  tis  oil  else  of  conBcienoe  is; 
but  it  will  have  a  further  basis  for  objectivication  in  the 
fact  rilreail^  pptiken  of  thut  when  once  a  m&n  is  ioUucnccd 
hy  it,  it  is  aroused  in  connection  with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
impiilsfts  and  under  verj'  varied  condilions.  To  the  man, 
even  when  he  is  uninfiuencod  by  the  religions  instinct  which 
aioiiBctit  this  eoiiso  of  duty,  any  Kuggested  action  that  stands 
in  opposition  to  a  jwi-aisteut  impulse  carries  with  it  a  sense 
of  contest ;  hut  the  man  who  allows  his  religious  impulses 
to  prevail,  judges  all  actions  by  their  harmony  with,  or 
opposition  to,  the  order  of  impultic  elticiencies  which  Nature 
has  implanted  and  developed  within  him.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  he  is  constantly  affected  by  this  pressure  leading 
him  to  iidliere  to  liia  moral  staiidarda  ;  thuH  that  this  sense 
of  duty  {{ains  a  relative  permanence  or  stability ;  and  as  all 
reality,  all  objectivity  is  determined  by  relative  stability  of 
conception,  thiK  spnse  nf  duty  becomes  nat  in  so  forcible  a 
way  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  it  difficolt  to 
avoid  its  objectivicatioii,  dilHcult  to  gain  the  habit  of  thixik- 
ing  of  it  aa  a  subjective  phenomenon  caused  Prom  within  and 
not  due  to  command  or  pressure  from  without. 

furthermore,  aa  wt  have  already  seen,  the  fully  developed 
senH  of  objectivity  and  of  the  existence  of  ourselves  over 
against  the  world  around  us  is  determined  largely  by  our 
existence  in  social  relations;  as  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
has  pointed  out/  we  gain  a  special  conception  of  self  in 
relation  to  our  moral  life,  which  ia  the  bt^inning  is  em- 
phasised by  the  restriction  of  our  natural  iudividualistic 
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>  IM.  SevkiB,  vL  3.  lu  TioC'uaor  Baldntn'*  Sttial  and  BfKieaX 
iHUrpTttation,  whkli  a]>i)oan  jitet  u  tJiii  book  ([oes  to  \in»,  tho  rwujtr 
wiU  And  (chtLji.  rili,  3)  a  very  intonatiDg  sf^coimt  of  U>*  tiryt  in  tb» 
|)roetn  by  wliii^h  Ihin  uaiiko  of  ob-ligntion  camM  to  be  attulud  to  tfao 
" higher "  rnthvt  tlmn  to  tbo  "lower"  impuliM. 
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impulses  by  the  guardians  of  our  extreme  youth,  and 
f  which  gradually  develops,  until  ve  conceive  of  a  power 
'beyond  and  over  all  biuoon  guides,  vho  knows  all  and 

guides  all,  ftod  whose  nUc  ie  of  universal  scope ;  or,  os 

Mr.  Lealie  Stephen  puts  the  same  thought,'  "  Tlie  perception 
y  that  this  rule  is  formed  by  something  outeide  us,  that  we 

imbibe  it  from  the  medium  iu  which  we  live,  gives  the  sense 

I  of  obligatiou,  though  we  may  become  conscious  of  it  as  the 
exprefisiou  of  insluicts  which  have  grown  up  before  distinct 
reflection,  and  are  involved  in  all  our  modes  of  thought  and 
fceUiig." 
U  is   not  difticult,  then,  to  undcrstnnd   the  s^nse  of 
obligatiou  in  relation  to  conscience,  the  persistency  of  the 
notion  that  tlie  sense  of  duty  is  determined  by  our  intellectual 
recognition  of  a  power  Iwyond  ourselves,  which  gives  sanction 
to  tliis  sense  of  duty.     "  Without  objective  conditions,"  says 
^Dr.  Marlinonu,'^  "the  idea  of  duty  involves  a  contradiction, 
f'Aad   its  phraseology  passes  into   an   nnmeauing    f^ure  of 
Bpeecb."     And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  tnie;  for  I  cannot 
think  of  a  man  (myaelf  perhaps)  owing  allegiance  without 
^  conceiving  of  some  one  to  whom,  or  some  "  caucic  "  to  which, 
y  the  allegiance  ia  owed.     There  are.  however,  as  Profeaeor 
Sidgwiek    has    noted,"    certain    cases    (truth -speaking,    for 

§  instance)  in   which   the  feeling  which   we  ordinarily  call 
the  sense  of  duty  docs  not  seem  to  involve  obligation  to 
another  than  ourselvea     But  all  this  has  to  do  with  the 
study  of  concepts,  which  we  are  not  considering  here ;  wliat 
^ve  are  contiidering  is  the  sense  of  duty  as  a  psychological 
;t ;  a  state  of  consciousness  which  arises  clearly  out  of  the 
jpulse  order  of  out  nature,  is  of  purely  subjective  origin,  and 
never  directly  resultant  from  any  process  of  ratiocination. 


'  SeiriK*  of  £thiet,  chap.  vHL  j  36, 

*  Tiffia  of  Ethi'cnt  Thtvni.  Si,  |i.  4, 

»  Op.  cil.  p.  2HL 
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§12.  It  will  be  Been  from  wlml  2  liave  said  in  tlis- 
precddiog  section  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  certain 
attempts  vrhifli  hav«  hecn  made  by  promineut  ethical  writers 
of  the  evolutionary  school  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  this 
sense  of  obligation :  no  ni(Kleru  psychologist  will  allow  tliat 
we  can  account  for  the  appeantuco  of  couscLenco  as  a  qoasi- 
chumical  product  of  other  mental  states,  as  was  sitg^i'stvil 
by  the  kuguage  of  the  early  associationiats.  Nor  do  1  think 
there  jb  Biifficient  evidence  to  load  iis  to  uphold  the  view 
of  Hobbea  that  the  moral  sentimenta  can  be  deduced,  either 
dinictly  <}r  iniHreetly,  "from  Ihc  Bclf-rugarda  of  colIcctiYc 
man " ;  tliere  Is.  in  my  opinion,  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  processes  of  aasociation  or  of  inheritance  can  be 
made  to  acoount  for  the  rise  of  this  sense  of  obligation 
through  the  ])ruci;sa  of  transference  from  uieitns  to  i-nd,  as 
Mill  would  have  iia  believa  Nor  do  I  think  that  thb 
sense  of  obligation  can  be  Bccounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  tlie  fear  of  pmiiahmcnl  for  certain  acts  dealt  out  by  ■ 
the  Deity,  or  by  a  primitive  society  for  a  recogoisedly  bene- 
ficial eud.  can,  by  association  and  inheritonoe,  have  de- 
veloped into  this  sense  of  obligatiou-fear  directly  connected 
with  the  acts  themselves. 

These  and  ail  like  hypotheses,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
bronglit  forward  in  order  to  ratiunalise  the  acts  we  i>erfunu 
und(?r  the  sway  of  this  sense  of  obligation.  Men  feel  the 
obligation  and  know  not  wheuoe  it  comes;  they  have  not 
found  it  easy  to  defend  their  subservience  to  these  suggestioua 
within  thcin ;  they  have  <leviseti  these  theoriee  to  account 
for  the  mental  pressure,  and  to  enable  tliem  to  defend  the 
rationahty  of  their  action  in  yielding  bo  this  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  correct  evolutionary  con* 
ception,  that  which  makes  the  very  essence  of  conscience 
is  no  new  element  added  to  man's  mental  endowment,  but 
is  something  already  inherent  in,  and  necessarily  attendant 
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tipoD,  the  cnmplex  mental  states  in  connectdon  with  which 
conscience  ajjpeiixB, 

§  13.  Let  us  nuw  examine  the  thiril  objeciiun  mentioned 
above,  vie.  that  the  evolutionnry  theory  does  not  explain 
the  speciKl  experience  of  reuiurut^,  which  is  of  the  very 
eeaenoe  c^f  our  experience  of  conscienoe. 

T  cannot  present  the  objection  in  better  form  than  by 
quoting  from  Dr.  Martiueau  where  hf;  aays :  "  Whenever 
two  incompatible  spriiigs  of  action  aimultoneously  urge  as, 
there  is  an  attendant  conaciousnass  of  anperior  excellence  in 
one  of  tbeni :  an  excellence,  not  in  point  of  pleasure  or 
advantage,  which  it  were  wise  to  take  ;  not  in  respect  to  seem- 
liue83  and  heauty,  which  it  were  tasteless  to  decline;  hut  fn 
the  scale  of  right,  which,  in  CArrying  our  assent,  commands  our 
obedience.  All  these  kinds  of  superiority  it  is  open  tu  us. 
to  disregard,  but  at  tlie  coat,  in  the  first  two  caees.  merely 
of  personal  inferiority ;  in  the  third,  of  a  mysterious  and 
haunting  disloyalty.  Accusing  ouiselve*  of  this,  we  are 
aware  that  our  oB'ence  is  not  a  private  miatulte  to  he  settled 
with  in  our  home  acc-ounta,  hut  looks  beyond  ourselves  and 
iufriogcs  rights  that  are  not  our  own ;  and  wc  are  visited 
by  more  than  ehamo  at  failure  or  regret  at  folly ;  we  are 
cast  down  in  severe  compunction  under  the  very  diOcrcnt 
senae  of  guilt." 

Dr.  Mnrtineau  thinks  tlmt  this  experience  is  incompatible 
with  the  tlieory  of  conacience  as  Darwin  states  it.  "  Surely 
it  is  not  enough,"  Bays  ho,  "to  say,  with  Jlr.  Darwin,  that 
this  is  due  to  our  having  indulged  the  iutenae  momentary' 
impulse  which  has  nuw  faded,  at  the  cont  of  a  persistent 
feeling  which  has  returned  to  its  usual  force.  This  dilTerence 
may  exist  without  inducing  any  sense  of  ain.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Martineau  ia  greatly  intere«ted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  doctrine,  derived  from  Hobbes,  that  the  moral  eentiments 
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are  deduced  "  Croiu  the  self-regards  of  colkH-'tive  mau  " ;  aud 
it  seems  to  me  that  Lo  fails  to  appreisititc  that  the  psycho- 
logical theorem  which  DarwiD  presents  does  act  ueccsearily 
involve  auy  such  doctrine :  at  all  events,  I  think  it  can  be 
afliruiud  tliat  Dunviii's  view,  a^  I  ventura  tu  reatate  it,  does 
Dot  in  any  way  involve  the  doctrine  that  conscience,  or  the 
seaae  of  duty,  is  determined  by  any  post  or  present  m^af- 
nt/to»  of  beoefiu  for  humanity ;  ratlier  docs  il  involve  the  ^ 
doctrine  that  the  determioaiita  are  entirely  of  an  iuatiuctlva,  S 
impulsive,  nature,  and  are  not  in  the  least  derive<I  from  con- 
TeutioQ  of  any  kind.  M 

Dr.  Marlineau's  real  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  me  to  ™ 
arise  tixim  the  fact  that  he  fails  to  discrimiDBte  between  the 
sense  of  duty  and  tlie  emotional  reaction  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  ore  depressed  in  spirit,  are  filled 
with  despair,  as  Llie  rt-uult  of  our  n^wgnition  of  failure  to 
live  in  accord  with  our  sense  of  duty,  thai  leads  him  to 
dissent  from  Darwin's  analysis;  but  this  aeuse  of  uq- ■ 
worthiuess,  of  contrition,  of  helpleesjiess,  of  dependence,  is 
in  the  nature  of  au  eiiiuliouul  rcactiou : '  it  is.  as  we  have 
seen,  part  and  parcel  of  religious  expreasiou,  and  in  indeed 
the  very  basis  of  moral  regeneration ;  but  it  is  far  removed 
from  that  impression  by  the  more  persistent  impulses  which 
c<mstitute3  the  fimpler  form  of  conscience,  and  t-^ually  lar 
removed  fVom  that  pressure  arising  from  our  religioas  in- 
stinct, which  gives  us  the  conscience  in  ita  liighest  develop* 
ment;  although  out  of  theae  very  states  arise  the  emotional 
instinctive  acts,  whicli  go  «o  far  towards  the  strengthening 
of  our  morality. 

Let  mc  here  say  one  word  concerning  another  \mint.  It 
must  be  noted,  as  I  have  above  said,  that  neither  conscience 
nor  the  sense  of  duty  are  themselves  insLincti*;  they  are 
atatea  of  mind   dutE.-rnjiut:d   by  a  H{>ecial  relation  between 

*  Cf.  Leali*  Skv]>«iii  Seicnot  9/  KtiiitM,  tshnf,  riii.,  (vpociall;  { 14. 
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iosbmctft.  I  mention  Uiis  biMmuse  many  writere  treat  of 
eooBcieiuMi  as  if  it  were  an  inBtinct.'  There  Is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  conncienne,  as  we  know  it,  would 
not  be  developed  m  the  animals  bad  they  tliosd  highly 
organic  forms  of  reLetitiven^iss  wliicli  uukt-  poDsible  the 
persistence  of  the  ideal  realisations  of  iiihibited  impulses 
which  condition  man's  moral  life;  nor  can  it  be  shown 
tlmt  animals  have  not  in  their  experience  the  germ  out  of 
which  our  conscience  and  our  scnsi;  of  duty  have  duvulopcsd  ; 
but  this  being  aclcuowkdg«d  we  certainly  have  uo  reason  to 
bold  that  conscience  is  itself  au  instinct 

I  cauiiol  help  feeling  that  if  Dr.  Martiaeau  h&<l  escaped 
this  special  psychological  error  ^  he  would  have  found  less 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  doctrine  wtiicli  he  so  strongly 
opposes. 

§  14.  In  clfHting,  I  may  porliaps  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  concerning  the  relation  of  tlie  conception  of  consoieuce 
discussed  in  what  has  preceded  this,  to  that  conception 
which  is  usually  held  by  the  religious  world  at  large  io  oar 
day. 

The  developmental  view  of  the  formation  of  conscience 
is  often  dreaded  by  tlic  best  of  people  because  it  seems  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  their  beUefs;  but  I 
think  if  prcipurly  conceived  this  ilitticulty  will  be  seen  to  be 
less  formidable  than  at  tmt  appears. 

If  the  reader  bo  a  believer  in  the  time-honoured  doctrine 

of  moral  intuitions  he  must,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  eitlier  take 

the  ground  that  the  Creator  places  conscience  in  the  man  at 

birth  oa  a  guide  which  shall  show  him  the  right  way,  a 

1  guide  which  grows  and  develops  with  Iiis  growth ;  or  else 

'  Cr.  Lnlie  Stephen.  Seicnet  o/  Elhia.  tli»|j.  U.  %  22;  and  Dr.  Meew 
{Philotophieal  JUritia,  vol.  &,  No.  I),  'wha  huti  Uli^ly  arj^ed  ttiitt  oonacisiice 
,  i*  AD  iiutiact  gl*«tt  ta  mm  ftlODo  au<l  ucfiuutin^  (or  but  aJvuivi.\ 
■  Cf.  trp«  otOMioal  TImry,  vol.  ii.  bcok  U.  H- 
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he  must  hold  that  conscience  in  each  case  of  its  acticm  has 
as  its  basis  a  direct  ami  specific  intuitive  cotoiuiuid  from 
his  CreatOT.  In  otiior  words,  ho  muBt  lake  the  ground  Chat 
eotuMiuc  u  in  getwrai  the  aa/eit  ffuieU  that  A«  can  futve  to 
Uad  Am  to  the  fttyitment  of  the  law  af  OocL 

But,  as  we  have  secD  ahove,  we  here  conceive  of  con- 
science as  the  protest  of  a  persisteut  instinct  ^^inst  a  less 
persiBteiil  but  momentarily  more  powerful  one,  and  we  ore 
led  to  the  helief  that  oouacieuce  has  been  evolved  bj-  uatmnl 
cvolutionfiry  forces.  We  are  thus  led.  therefore,  to  look 
upon  conscieiicd  as  being  in  general  tlie  surest  guidu  ve  fl 
have  to  marlc  the  way  in  which  we  should  direct  our  lives  i 
if  we  would  act  in  accord  witb  wliat  wu  call  the  law  of 
development  This  law  of  development,  if  accepted  ty  the 
believ(sr  in  an  Almighty  Creator,  as  it  13  now  very  generally 
accepted,  muet  bo  regardetl  by  hiin  as  a  law  to  which  God 
calls  upon  u;s  to  confonu  in  our  lives.  ^ 

In   other  words,  even   if    he   comes    to   believe    bliat  ^ 
evolutionary   doctrine   must   be   accepted,  he  is  compelled 
to  acuepl  no  other  law  than  that  which  his  earlier  belief 
led  him  to  hold.       ilc  is   now,  as  gf  old,  led  to  take  the  ^ 
ground  that  coiiscieiic^  is  in  general  the  safest  guide  thai  he  ^ 
can  havt  to  laid  him  to  the  fu^lmmt  of  the  taw  of  Qod  ;  and 
evidently,  then,  the  opposition  lietween  the  two  views  at 
once  disappear& 
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THE    Ni.TDRE   OF    REASON 


§  1.  In  the  hccodH  part  of  this  book  I  think  1  have  justified 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  InBtinct "  which  I  adopt,  couuected 
as  it  is  with  the  neces.?!irj'  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
instinct  actions.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  tlte  meaning 
of  "  Reason"  and  to  justify  the  position  I  take  in  reference 
^■to  the  une  of  the  word. 

^1  Perliape  I  ought  to  say  to  the  gonoml  reader  that 
Bihis  and  the  following  chapter  will  not  be  the  casicet  of 
Hieading  for  one  not  versed  in  psyclinlo^cal  technicalities : 
^Kslthough  1  shall  endHavour  to  make  nij  argument  as  clear 
^■H  poenMe,  it  is  uticeaeary  to  be  technical  if  one  is  to  be 
^^xact  The  Hummaiy  iii  Chapter  XIX.  is  written  for  those 
who  wish  to  note  the  gist  of  the  argument  without  Usting 

I  its  accuracy. 
In  what  liaa  preceded  this,  and  uotftbly  in  the  caption 
of  the  book,  1  have  placed  the  word  "  imtinct,"  as  we  often 
find  it  placed,  in  contradistinction   to   the  word  "  rcttatin." 
This  implies  that  in  a  cerUun  eense  Instinct  and  Season 
^«tBnii  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.     The  Hxacl  nalmo  of 
lt«  distinction  between  the  two  I  shall  here  eDdeavoor  to 


If  the  word  *"  instinct "  is  to  be  used  objectivBly,  then  to 
[lie  consistent  "reason"  should  also  be  used  objectively:  and 
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where  I  speak  of  "  reown "  a»  opposed  to  "  instinct "  I 
inteud  to  employ  the  former  word  in  an  objective  aaime 
to  indicate  the  capacity  found  in  aninials,  and  in  ourselves 
as  aninialtt,  to  act  apparvntl}'  lu  opposition  to,  or  at  least 
without  referenco  to,  iDstioct 

It  will  b«  evident  to  the  reader  at  once  that  ibis  use  of 
"  reason  "  implies  a  wide  extension  of  the  meaniug  of  the 
word ;  for  "  reason  "  is  commonly  applied  to  describe  only 
certain  liighly  t'laborateU  forms  of  what  is  commonly  spoken 
of  08  "  intcUigenoc."  Of  this  I  shall  speak  more  at  length 
below. 

It  is  tme  that  the  word  "  reason"  is  often  nsed  with  a 
subjective  oonnotatiou  jiist  because  wo  employ  it  to  ohjeotify 
conscious  states.  We  oecribe  "reason"  and  intelligeoce 
gcDerally.  to  animals  and  men  around  \is,  and  oileu  when  we 
do  so  w«  niiiiin  to  refer  lo  psycliic  states  that  occur  in  them. 
Nevertheless  I  think  I  uae  the  word  as  t  do  with  an 
objective  connotation  properly  and  correctly.  The  word 
"  rctteou "  is  also  used  by  certain  mystic  mctaphysicianB 
in  many  occult  ways ;  but  with  none  of  these  vague  mean- 
ingn  have  we  to  do. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  so  for  as  possible  questions  as  to 
my  mofiniug,  I  shall  in  general  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
■'  iustiiict,"  adopt  a  special  terminology.  In  dealing  with 
the  objective  view  I  shall  speak  of  "  reasoned "  or  of 
"  intelligent  actions,"  and  I  shall  then  mean  to  refer  to 
those  ELutioiis  which  in  on  objective  view  appear  as  the 
expression  of  "  rea-son  "  or  of  "  intelligence." 

In  speaking  from  a  subjective  stundpoint  I  should 
perhaps  properly  use  tho  terms  "  reasoned  feelings "  or 
"intelligent  feelings"  to  make  my  tcrminolo^^  consistent ; 
but  it  would  he  demanding  too  much  of  the  reader  to  ask 
him  to  lahour  with  expressions  which  all  will  acknowledge 
have  a  most  unnatural  sound,  and  I  shall  therefore  use  the 
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word  "rcaaoning"  in  gRneral  in  ft  subjective  sense  to  indicate 
ttiose  psychic  atutua  that  precede  ttiu  appearance  of  reasoned 
actions ;  and,  in  consideration  of  Taote  proecntly  to  appear,  I 
shall  often  widen  the  application  of  tbls  term  to  indiciite 
the  psychic  side  of  iicts  which  usmilly  would  scarcely  Iw 
called  more  than  iutetligent. 


I 


§  2,  I-'rofcesor  Jnme^j  in  his  well  -  known  AyeAo%y 
(\^1.  i.  p.  8),  tells  us  that  "  pursuance  of  future  ends  and 
the  choice  of  means  for  their  attniiiment  aro  the  mnrk  and 
criterion  of  tbe  presence  of  mentality  in  a  phenomentin."/ 
If  the  word  "  reason "  be  substituted  for  the  word 
*•  mentality "  I  aubsoribe  to  this  view,  and  I  believe  I 
mean  exactly  what  IVofessor  James  means,  and  what  all 
pKycliologisls  niusL  ayre«  to.  Professor  Jiiines 
*^iientnlity '■  here  as  the  equivalent  of  "  inlelligencB," 
as  appears  by  the  context,  and  by  hia  index  reference.  I 
cannot  use  "niontulity "  in  Uiis  mase  bvcnuse,  usage  here 
not  being  fixed.  I  employ  the  term,  as  appears  in  my  dis- 
cusaioa  of  parallelism  in  a  previous  chapter,  in  a  very  broad 
aensc,  and  to  cover  even  those  p^chic  states  that  cannot  be 
Il«ld  in  the  light  of  attcntit>ii  in  reflective  consciousneaa.  If 
all  neuml  HClson  has  its  physical  correspondent,  as  I  chink 

has,  then  as  there  is  much   neural  action  which  is  al- 

itber  tree  from  hesitancy,  eo  there  is  much  of  "mentality" 
that  lias  in  it  no  element  of  choice,  althougli  it  may  well  be 
claimed  that  very  Uttte  if  any  of  the  field  of  attention  can 
be  shown  to  be  devoid  of  this  element, 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  word  "  intelligence '"  can  properly 
l>e  used  in  a  strictly  scienliKc  manner  in  this  connection,  as 
l^rofessor  Lloyd  Murgiin  uiuii  it  in  hia  Hahii  ami  InsCtiwt 
(p.  155),  where  ho  says:  fThe  point,  however,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  emphasise  is  thaT  Luielligence  involves  sckctioa 
and  choice."     For  as  Profcsaor  Morgan   has  himself  well 
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said  in  another  work,'  there  is  a  great  dcd  of  -what  the 
average  man  calls  intelligence  which  ia  mere  perajitual 
intelligence,  due  to  no  purauauce  of  ends  nor  choice  of 
means,  but  determined  solely  by  aasocialioii  through  post 
expenencc ;  as,  for  instftnoe,  when  the  intelligent  dog. 
having  "  ooca^on  to  swiin  across  a  stream,  enters  the  water 
at  such  a  point  as  to  allow  for  the  force  of  the  current"; 
if  thi»  be  called  intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  mabe  choice 
a  diiferentia  of  intelligence. 

1  propose,  then,-to  overcome  thift  difficulty  arising  from 
the  loose  iiae  of  terms,  hy  employing  the  word  "  rnason  "  to 
cover  all  those  mms  in  which  dioice  appears.  /l  hold  that 
"  tlie  pursuance  of  future  ends  and  the  choice  of  means  for 
their  Bttaiumcrt  are  .  .  .  the  mark  and  criterion  of  the  pres- 
ence of"  reason  "  in  a  phenomenon.'!  Reason  is  thus  marked 
by  choice,  and  choice,  be  it  notoilf is  the  evidence  of  will; 
although  subjectively  viewed  the  consciousness  of  willing 
may  be  very  rudimentary  even  wlierc  choice  ia  dearly^ 
indicated  in  an  action  as  it  is  objectively  viewed. 

1  thus  bnuulen  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
"  reason,"  so  that  it  covers  much  more  than  the  nitiocinative 
processes  with  which  the  word  is  usually  associated ;'  which  ■ 
ratiociuative  processes  appear  to  arise  in  connection  with  a 
speciaUy  elaborated  form  of  reiisoned  actions  whicli  ebmpel 
the  special  steps  in  the  correspondent  psychic  life  to  be 
distinctly  lield  in  reflective  conaciousDesB. 

This  matter  is  so  import^int  that  I  must  beg  the  reader 
to  dwell  upon  it  with  me  a  little  longer. 


I 


§  3.  "  Choice,"  os  it  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  "  mentality "  as   James    pute    it,  or  "  intelligence "  as 

■  Airimal  L^t  and  fnUUigeiK«,  p.  S65,  I  do  not  find  ProTtwot  Uorgu'i 
UH  at  MTCiM  tXuhja  couiitvDti  cf.  op.  cU.  p.  t$,  lAan  be  «}«:  "SelectioD 
Invulvot  intelilgeDcc,  invulvei  tha  pUy  of  tpp«t«aiM  %.aA  cboics." 

"  Cf.  agnin  Prorensor  Hlorgftn'a  Animal  Li/i  itmJ  JntdtSgenft,  p.  SSS, 
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lorgan  puts  it,  or  "  reason "  as  I  use  the  term,  is  an 
Objective  phenomenoD  ;(ib  is  Dot«cl  in  the  action  of  other 
men  ftnd  of  liviug  beiugs,  and  iii  ourselves  as  well, 
when  we  consider  ourselves  ns  objects)  niid  just  becmise 
^wo  so  note  it  in  ourselves,  and  note  also  its  subjective 
ccompanimcnt  in  ourselves,  do  we  ascribe  coireapond- 
ing  subjective  accompauiments  lo  the  men  and  oiber 
living  beings  around  us  in  whom  tho  evidence  of  choice 
appBoni. 

Choice  is  an  objective  rc«uU,  and  as  objectively  viewed 

preceded  by  l^esitttncy7^  Now  evideuLly.  if  the  theor)'  of 

lelism  between  pa^iemc  and  neural  action  be  true,  some 

Bhic  proi^^s  or  other,  correspinding   to  this  hesitancy, 

iiist  precede  the  choice,  and,  furthei'more,  to  this  choice 

lust  also  correJ4p«nd  somt;  psychic  occurrence. 

But  in  the  highest  forma  of  life,  iu  our  own  selves,  we 

find  that   the  occuitcdcc  of  choice  is  represented  on.  the 

psychic  Bide  by  will^     Moreover  we  note  in  those  cases 

whicb  we  are  aWeto  study  in  reflection   that  the  mental 

L'urreiiee  which  we  call  will  is  preoeded  by  the  mental 

ess  which  we  call  reasoning. 

Now,  80  far  as  we  can  discover  by  objective  observatioD, 

is  no  difference  of  kind  in  chojtu  in  men  at  different 

;  no  difiiireuce,  furthenuore,  between  choice  as  shown 

j^Ui  men  and  in  the  nniniRl  life  tbut  surrounds  us.      So  clear 

^■b  thin  that  it  uppunrs  proh&hle  that  will,  which  in  oursclvCB 

^B  the  psychic  correspondent  of  choice,  is.  in  some  form  or 

other,  the  psychic  correspondent  of  choice  in   nil   living 

forms,  be  they  high  or  low ;   and  this  bi-oad  genenUii^iitHin 

is  one  with  which  ail  students  of  psychology  and  philoeophy 

Hare  to-day  fiumliar. 

If  this  generalisation  bo  well  founded,  the  reader  will 
agree,  I  think,  th.it  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  psychic 
process,  which  is  antecedent  to  willing  (as  marked  by  choice), 
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is  aUo  of  one  and  the  same  kind  in  ourselves  and  iu  all  ih^M 
animal  forms  which  siUTOimd  us.  ■ 

But  iu  our  own  conscious  lives  reasoning  is  the  mental 
process  which  preuedes  choice  and  which  determines  our 
will,  and  we  aK  thus  led  to  hold  that  Reason  in  geim,  or 
in  more  or  l&sa  developed  complexity,  is  a  general  psycliio 
phenomena  in  Uic  metilal  Uvea  of  all  animals  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  forma. 

This  view  is  corroborated  wheji,  by  a  study  of  oar  ionar 
expericucc,  we  note  the  indissolahle  connection  between  outfl 
rational  life  and  our  volitional  exp^rieiice. 

The  propoailiou  tliat  choice  is  the  mark  of  rationality 
would  be  gi-anted  without  question  if  we  were  all  willing  to 
grant  that  all  of  choice,  as  we  know  it»  is  rational*  Bat 
there  18  no  niorc  common  notion  than  that  which  leads  men 
to  say  that  Ihey  or  their  fellows  often  choose  to  do  utterlj- 
irrational  acts.  The  proposition  which  1  maintain,  that  all 
choice  is  rational,  is  therefore  very  likely  to  be  questioncd^H 
and  I  must  beg  my  reader  to  consider  for  a  moment  mj 
reasons  for  upliolding  Kuch  a  view.  ^m 

§  4.  In  an  exccedijigly  stimulating  article,  published  in 
Mind  in  April  1893,  Professor  Sidgwicl^'^mnde  a  warching 
but  I  think  only  partial  investigation  of  what  he  called 
"  unreaMonahle  uctiun";  as  his  analysis  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
almost  complete  vindicacioo  of  the  position  I  here  take,  1 
shall  consider  it  at  length."'' 

In  the  article  referred  to,  which  I  hope  the  interested 
readt-r  will  study  with  carafl'nafessor  Sidgwick  asks  us  to 
consider  what  is  called  subjectively  unreasonable  action, 
wider  than,  but  inclusive  of  strictly  moral  judgments.  J  H« 
excludes  all  abuormalities  that  might  be  looked  upon 

'  Cf.  UMun,  op.  eil.  ]i.  J8S  ff. 
*  Tho  mliStiLiiM  of  tlii*  Mctiun  wras  pulilUhtd  in  Mimt,  Jannary  1894. 
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snings  avity  from  Hanity,  and  especially  does  he  elirainata 

It  cosca  ia  whicli  mcu  tea}  that  tlicy  are  carried  awtty  by 

idden  or  overwhelming  impulses;   said   this  he  does  in 

rder  to  fAst«n  our  minds  upon  that  action  which  is  held 

be  voluntary  and  yet  coiitrai7  to  a  man's  deliberate 

Judgment  as  to  what  in  right  or  best  for  him  to  do,  ie.  the 

Iwtion  we  are  here  conHideriag. 

In   the  first   place   he  calls   our  attention,  \>y  way  of 

ipliaaising  the  importauce  of  the  subject,  to  the  fact  that 

Urriters  of  the  most  opposite  schools  for  the  most  part  fail 

[to  diflCuRS  uues  of  irrational  volition  altii^ether;  but  where 

these  ore  considered  it  is  found  that  the  opposed  thinkers 

imply,  when   they  do  nut  distinctly   make  the  claim,  that 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  wilfiil  unreasonableness.     This  is 

irely  a  moHt  significant  fiict ;  one  which  should  lead  us  to 

'examine   with   the  greateet  care   all   caseu   in  which   tliis 

Iquufflioneti  cliuracteiistic  appcjinj.      I'rofes&or  Sidgwick,  in> 
deed,  proceeds  a  great  way  in  this  durectiou,  but.  as  I  shall 
Ittempt  to  show  in  the  sequel,  not  quite  so  far  as  he  might  do. 
1.  He   aelvUowIedgGs    in    the    first    place    that  ca«es    of 
Sculled  "  wilful  unreasouablcncss  "  ore  r(:luti\'ely  very  rare 
Indeed. 
2.  He  shows  that  in  a  large  number  of  eases  where 
voluntnry  unreasonableness  api)eai'3  to  exist,  the  action  is 
fin   reality  merely  action   taken  contrary  to  some  general 
ilutiun  which  luis  been  adopted  by  the  agent,  and  is  to 
included  in  one  or  two  great  elates. 
A.  The  hrst  chiSH  covern  those  cases  where  the  action 
iTolves  no  consciousQCBs,  at  the  time,  of  a  conflict  between 
ion   and   practical    judgment ;    the   rale    being  aimply 
bh   {tc) ;    or   the    rule   being    remembered    without 
"acknowledgmflnt    that    the  eii«e    in    mind    falls   under  the 
^rule  (j/) ;  or  the  ogeut  euspending  liia  rule  from  a  teuipor- 
conviction    tliat  be    lias  adopted    it  without  sufKcient 
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reason  (x).     lu  tbesc  cases,  there  being  no  consciousut-    <4| 
u  conflict  between  the  will  and  tlie  jiulgtneat,  there  can  bu 
at  the  moment  no  irratioiiolity  ia  relation  to  the  volition. 

H.  The  second  clii3S  covers  those  cases  whore  the  actioQ 
iuvolvcs  the  L-oiiseiousuass  of  unrcasonalileness,  but  unlj 
obscurely;  tbo  man  8opIiisticat4?3  hiniEelf,  being  obscurely 
conscious  of  the  sophiatr}'.  Hero  it  seems  to  me  Uiere  will 
be  no  claim  that  the  volnntai^  action,  to  which  attention  is 
directed  under  the  terms  of  the  discussion,  is  itself  irrational, 
for  in  all  caaea,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  adciiowledgea,  "  by 
hook  or  by  crook  a  quasi-ratiomii  conclusion  on  tb«  side  of 
Desire  will  be  attained."  For  the  irrational  voUtiou,  if  it 
exist,  we  mtiat  look  bock  of  the  act  which  is  thus  made 
rational,  to  the  act  of  self-sophisticBtion ;  and  Uiib  mokes 
Che  case  practically  identical  with  that  specially  subtle  case, 
mentioned  by  I'rufL^snr  Sidgwick,  where  tliu  agent  con* 
scioualy  refrains  from  directing  attention  away  from  certain 
aspecta  ■ 

In  such  cases  I  submit  that  it  is  possible,  and  so  far  as 
my  intmspuctidn  tells  highly  probable,  that  there  is  uolliing 
irratioual  in  such  an  emphasis  of  certain  aspects  through 
guidance  of  the  attention.  So  lung  as  the  agent  has  nob 
before  him  any  consequouces  in  practical  life  as  the  resolt 
of  allowing  one  serica  of  thought  to  play  in  consciousness 
to  the  exclusion  of  another,  there  does  not  appear  Ut  mc  ui^ 
be  on^tliitig  irnitioiial  in  allowing  such  play,  nor,  in  fact,  il 
inducing  it  by  im  emphasis  of  certain  aspecia  which  are  nc 
naturally  powerful :  indeed,  one  cannot  object  to  sucli  pro 
cxdvire  without  breaking  down  the  aigument  for  dehberatic 
in  general.  Of  course,  if  the  agent  realise  that  he 
eophbtticatin;;  himself,  or  limphasising  certain  asjiects  in  a 
way  that  will  lend  him  to  recognisedly  irrational  action,  he 
is  iu  this  voluuUu'ily  irratioiiid',  but  it  is  apparent  that 
this  is  at  best  a  very  rare  case,  among  very  raie  cases, 
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ftm  mcHtipd  to  think  tfcai  in  such  iuatances  the  ageat 

[does  not  TcaliiK  this  us  he  docs  it,  bat  nither  reaUsee,  afltr 

[ihf-  aci,  that  he  has  <£»!«  it.     He  may  in  the  next  tnoment 

[fall  back  into  the  doing  of  it,  bub  in    thi.i  case  T  do  not 

[think  the  claim  that  1il>  rGftUsee  th©  iiTationaUty  of  the  net 

bo  mode  with  any  degree  of  probability  on  the  aide  of 

IHie  claimant  wlien  we  consider  the  enormous  number  of 

cases   of  apparent   vohmtary   irrationality   that   Professor 

Sidgwick   has  found   no  ditlicuUy  in  explaining  away  into 

I  rationality. 
3.  There  remains  for  further  consideration  the  residuum 
of  apparent  wilful  irrationality  (in  which  claaa,  perhaps,  the 
la.st  ca5e  stated  is  to  1k>  ineluded),  which  is  »o  very  rare, 
but  which  l*rofea9or   Sidgrick    thinks   undeniably  occurs. 
Unfortunately,  I*rofeB«or  Sidgwick  fatla   here   to    illustrate 
vith    examples,  although    his   habit  of  making   clear  bis 
position  by  means  of  vivid  instances  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  rest  of  his  article.     I  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence, 
ideed,  that  he  i&  here  speaking,  not  ta  the  result  of  the 
ration  of  his  own  inner  experience,  b\it  in  consideratiou 
what  he  looks  upon  as  objective  evidencK;    and  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  imporlaut  to  examine  these  residual 
[cases  with  esiHxitd  care. 

4.  In  doing  so  I  must  call  attention  to  a   set  of  cases, 
lot  mentioned  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  the  obverse,  in  a  sense, 
of  one  class  presented   by  him,  enumerated  above   under 

RS.  A.  (z).  I  refer  to  cases  where  a  ratm,  having  determined 
upon  a  rule  of  conduct  or  a  habit  of  life  as  rational,  acts  in 
accordaiico  with  this  rule,  notwithstanding  the  presentation 
of  arguments  at  the  moment  which  would  kjid  him  to 
abrogate  the  rule.  Here  very  often  he  aeems  to  outsiders 
[to  act  irrationally,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  mmc  moments 
ifler  th«  act,  he  would  judge  it  to  have  been  irreconcilable 
ritb  a  rational  judgment;  but  at  the  monient  of  action  I 
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feel  tliat  it  must  l^e  granted  that  he  acted  with  distil 
rationality. 

Examples  are  given  in  the  lives  of  religious  devo 
who,  on  general  principles,  cast  aside  the  claims  of  scientific 
Brgument  in  favour  of  the  ofhcial  dictates  of  their  Church. 
Simitar  is  often  the  cose  of  the  Utilibnriaa  whii  fails  to  act 
in  Bu  individual  instance  as  he  would  act  if  he  liatened  to 
&]^umeDt>  and  this  because  he  declines  to  act  in  oppositaoa 
to  rules  locking  to  the  attainment  of  average  happiness 
which  he  has  adopted  as  a  guide  to  life,  bocatue  he  has 
become  couvlDced  that  thej  are  proper.  Another  and 
striking  instance  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  man  whom  we 
call  obstinate  or  strong  willed,  according  as  bis  aotioa 
happens  to  Iw  dimppiuveil  or  itpproved  by  ns:  he  surely 
considers  that  the  course  in  which  he  persists  is  entirely 
rational. 

It  ia  worth  Doting  here  that  in  all  such  cases,  which  ut 
UrS't  sight  appear  to  tell  against  my  position  but  really  t«ud 
to  uphold  it,  we  have  clearly  an  emphasis  of  a  result  duo  to 
lia  inhibition  of  aotiim  nither  tlian  to  the  causing;  of  action  : 
and  this  is  characteristic  of  what  seem  to  be  the  residual 
cases  of  wUful  irrutiunality.  a.  charactcriauc  to  which  Pro* 
foBBor  Sidgwick  himself  draws  attention.  fl 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable, as  he acJcnowIedges  (p  IS"), 
that  "  even  in  the  exceptional  case  of  a  man  openly 
avowing  that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  be 
both  his  interest  and  his  duty,  it  canaot  be  assumed  that  a 
clear  convietiou  uf  the  truth  of  what  he  is  aaying  is  neces- 
sarily present  to  his  consciousness.  Tor  a  man's  word  in 
such  a  cose  may  cxprem  not  a  present  conviction,  but  the 
mere  memory  of  a  past  conviction ;  moreover,  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  self-sophistication  is  shown 
is  the  process  of  persuading  oneself  that  a  brave  and  manly 
self'identilication   willi   a  vicious  desire  is  better   than  a 
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veak  »eir>decepLive  subraission  to  it,  or  even  than  a  fooble 
llucttiatioD  between  virtue  and  vice."  Now  this  being 
granLsd,  I  ain  incliDC-d  to  believe  it  will  be  fnunri  that  all 
the  cas«s  of  Professor  Sidgwick's  residuum  caii  he  subsmmed 
under  theso  classes  which  have  been  above  enumerated  :  if 
thifi  ie  not  true,  and  there  are  other  caaes  which  Involve 
Bubjcctivc  appreciation  of  willed  irraiAOitaWty  at  the  lime  of 
the  act,  I  myself  fail  tu  iiole  lliem. 

On  the  whole,  tlterefore,  it  luny  be  bclci,  1  think,  as 
highly  probable  from  a  psychological  standpoint  that  all 
CBflea  which  appear  to  be  recognised  subjectively  as  voluntary, 
and  at  the?  saiue  time  irratiutml  action,  are  canes  of  illuniun 
occasioned  by  faulty  analysis  of  the  mental  states  involved, 
or  by  failure  to  analyse  them  at  all. 

In  many  cases  where  "  pure  impulse  "  or  the  influence  of 
faabit  carries  a  man  into  acbivittnH  contrary'  to  his  wish,  he 
distinctly  feels  that  he  Is  not  ri^spousible  becaust-  he  is 
forced  to  act  as  he  does ;  however  much  he  ncknowledgc 
his  responsibility  for  kat^ng  m  the  past  acted  (in  ways  which 
now  appear  irrabinnal),  Lhrongh  vahintarj'  emphaaia  of  ihe 
impulses  which  press  him  ou,  or  tha  sioi^uieseenee  in  the 
formation  of  the  habits  which  govern  him. 

In  all  other  caBes  that  are  analysabte  with  any  cleornaes 
it  appears  that  whilst  theru  i.^  rtrcoguiLiua  of  an  irrationality 
a/ler  the  act,  there  is  none  at  the  time  of  the  act.  The  illu- 
sion would  therefore  appear  Ui  be  due  to  a  failure  to  note 
the  difference  between  immeJiftte  judgments  of  the  moment 
and  judgnieuta  in  re^rd  tu  pmt  moments ;  and  ai  the 
some  time  tu  the  unwiiiTauted  assumption,  so  commonly 
made,  that  the  elements  entering  into  a  judgment  in  relation 
to  a  past  judgment  must  be  the  same  as  those  which  were 
present  in  making  that  judgment  in  thnt  past. 

Properly  Bpcaking,  then,  we  cajuiot  be  said  to  art  irra- 
tionally, edthough  we  can  he  said  to  hare  no  ttefed.     Similarly, 
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treutiog  t!ic  mora]  as  a  fiub>class  uudcr  the  mtional 
Professor  Sidgwick  does,  we  cannot   truly   be  said  to  am, 
alttiough  we  all  surely  have  mined  and  come  sliort  of  our 

duty.' 


:  our^ 


§  6.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen— 

IbL  That  elioioe,  and  htisilaiicy  [ireoeding  choice,  sn 
objeclive  pbonomono. 

2ud  That  choice  in  ourselves  is  represented  psychically 
by  Will,  and  that,  as  choice  does  not  dilTer  in  kind  wher- 
ever it  is  ".liserved,  «»  we  judge  that  "Will  is  a  psychic 
phenomenon  as  broad  as  peychlc  life. 

3rd.  That  as  choice  does  not  differ  in  kind,  so  the 
process  antecedent  to  choice  probably  does  not  difiTer  in 
kind,  wherever  choice  occHrs, 

4th.  But  Beasou  detertninea  the  psychic  correspondent 
of  the  process  antecuUcnt  to  Will  in  our  conscious  lires: 
hence  we  conclude  that  Iteasoa  in  germ  or  in  complex  form 
must  be  a  process  as  wide  ns  psychic  life. 

5th.  This  view,  oh  we  liave  Just  seen,  is  corroborated  by 
our  ailment  that  lieason  and  Will  are  indiiwolably  COD- 
neobod ;  that  uU  rulioual  processes,  unless  inhibited,  cud  in 
volition;  and  that  ail  volition  is,  at  the  moment  of  the  will 
act,  rational. 

Kow  we  note  that  in  our  own  lives  choice  is  the  mark 
of  individual  variation  horn  the  typical  forma  of  action  to 
which  we  would  be  led  by  the  instincts  which  we  have 
inherited,  as  tbey  have  been  inoditied  by  our  experience 
during  life.  ITence  on  purely  a  priori  grounds  we  seem  led 
to  the  conclusion  thai  Kcasou  is  the  psychic  correspondent 

'  And  afl4r  all  it  \t  this  rxcogiiitioB  of  having  n'mntd  tlul  brinf-t  thai 
hoftfnlnvmot tvyvatABKC.  Tbu  ory,  "I  Bin  •iiiDiiijf,"  if  averlmrd,  ti  tbscfy  i 
ofthalouDil  eoul,  forirlioTn  lli«rn  in  nn  help  vit thin.  Tlicci;,  "/Aak  n'NMiti 
■gainit  hcarcu  kiid  iH-rara  tliue,"  U  of  ItiL-  vrcj  vnelicB  of  icntmu]  monll 
ngenatatioD. 
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of  the  process  of  viLrintton  from  typical  roaution,  wliidi  is 
iUelf  as  wide  as  life.  Life  tta  we  experieuce  it  iavolvee 
adaptation,  within  limits,  to  aci  environment  which  clianges  ; 
and  adaptation  is  attained  hy  means  of  variation. 

The  ni^ument  which  hns  prec«(led  this,  thi>n,  surely  lends 
strength  to  the  notion  that  reason  is  placed  in  contradia- 
Unction  tu  instinct,  because  reason  is  identifiable  with  the 
variant  influence  in  organic  life,  as  iuatlnct  is  identifiable 
with  the  influence  which  leads  organisnifl  to  act  in  typical 
ways. 

Our  willingness  to  accept  this  conception  will  Iw 
strengthened  if,  by  an  exaiuiuation  of  the  nature  of  the 
variant  processes,  wo  diacover  that  the  ratiocinativo  pro- 
cesses, which  arc  the  highest  furms  of  reason  as  it  is  repre* 
sented  iu  reflective  consciouaness.  appear  as  the  conscious 
side  of  the  latest  and  most  complex  development  of  these 
variant  processes.  This  profxjsitiuu  1  sLaU  pruseutly  attempt 
to  establish. 

But  first  we  shall  find  it  advantngeous  to  entiuirc  into 
the  nature  of  variation  itself,  a  very  knotty  problem  indeed, 
one  tlial  is  tttrictly  of  biological  isignittcanee,  but  one  which 
I  think  psychology  is  able  to  illumine  in  no  einall  degi-ee. 
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§  1.  What  we  call  diverse  forces  produce  dLverae  results 
upon  the  Ijodiea  upon  wliicli  lliey  impuigc:  this  is  our 
deBcriptiou  of  a  fact  which  we  observe  in  oature. 

If  wo  moke  this  ossiiuiption  1  Lhink  vro  iitiist  alt  agree 
bhat  if  wc  postulate  the  exiat«ace,  iD  the  dim  past,  of  uuilorni 
undiffereutiated  living  mnsses,  there  is  no  diliicultj'  in  ood- 
ceiving  of  tliu  appi»irance  in  thuij)  of  variations,  provided 
only  ibey  be  acted  upon  by  different  forces.  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  douht  that  variations  would  tlius  occur  in 
liviug  matter  than  there  is  to  qiiestioti  tlie  fact  that  In- 
oi^ganic  elementa  will  vary  in  ruactioii  under  like  oindilions 
of  varying  aliumlatiou. 

But  if  wc  tiiid  uo  serious  diSiculty  in  couiprcheuding 
the  origin  of  simple  variation,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  far 
from  being  an  easy  mattor  to  duline  the  modes  of  occumaioe 
of  this  variation  in  eouiplex,  diilerentiated,  and  yet  inte- 
grated oi^Dic  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  average  follower 
of  Darwin  writes  as  though,  in  describing  certain  ways  in 
whidi  thi-H  vuriiitioii  has  lieconte  fixtid  in  the  race,  lie  liad 
solved  not  only  tlie  problem  of  thi-  origin  of  lljcse  variations 
but  had  discovered  the  very  bosw  of  variotion  itself;  with 
Buch  matters,  however.  Darwin's  thesis  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.      1  lave  already  disclaimed  any  such  conception; 
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I  think,  however,  that  we  raay  got  a  little  nearer  to  the 
root  of  our  difficulties  if  wc  study  the  mode  in  wliich 
ot:ganic  variation  presents  itself  to  us. 

If  biologitml  actions  are  jiainlli*]  witli  wliut  we  know  ui 
OODSctousness ;  if  ment&l  elfects  are  co-ordinate  vith  physical 
eflects  in  neumt  fields ;  if,  moreover,  biological  varJotiOD  be 
going  OQ  in  our  lives  to-day;  then  that  neural  variation 
wliich  is  all -important  in  higher  life  should  he  evidenced 
hy  paychic  variation,  and  the  mode  of  this  variation 
might  nob  impossibly  be  found  reflected  in  some  mode 
uisable  in  our  conscious  life.  U  would  »cem  posaihle, 
,  that  an  Gxandimtiou  of  peychologienl  data  might  throw 
Bome  light  upon  the  problem  of  Che  nature  nud  origin  of  the 
vuriationa  that  perplex  us ;  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  worth  wliile  for  the  biologist  to  turn  to  psychology 
and  to  enquii-e  whether  our  scieuce  may  not  have  a  word  to 
say  to  liim  on  this  subject. 


As  we  have  already  seen,  instincts  are  evidenced  in  our 
conscious  life  by  "  instinct  feehngs"  which  are  eoiucident 
with  ■'  instinct  actions " ;  and  also  by  "  impulsea  "  which 
appear  in  couBciouancss  as  the  result  of  the  inhibition  of 
instinct  actions,  as  these  are  modified  by  experience  We 
have  also  seen  thiit  it  is  the  highest  form,  the  latest 
elaboration,  of  impulses*  which  we  find  most  disUactly  pre- 
sented for  uuulysis  in  retlectlve  conseioufiuesa  To  these, 
therefore,  our  attention  may  well  be  given  for  a  moment 

If  we  exaiuine  our  mental  exjierience  in  connection  with 
those  moat  complex  impulees  wliich  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  "  higher "  ones,  viz.  the  ethical  impulses,  we  ore 
aaturally  led  to  recall  in  the  first  place  the  fact  that  they 
are  dependent  ujmiu  the  existence  of  the  oi-ganised  social 
life  in  wliich  we  individual  men  and  women  are  elements, 
Oppoedtions  to  murder,  to  theft,  to  adultery ;  impulses  to 
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benevolence  and  sjmpathetic  aid,  woiUJ  nil  be  fuuctianlcss 
if  Bunli  one  ufus  exisUtil  in  isoklion  tmm  Hie  Kocial  fabric. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sooiub  equally  clear  thnt  nt  least 
a  very  larg«  proporlion  of  the  actions  which  lead  to  the 
suppression  of,  or  to  divergence  from,  these  impuUive 
clemiuidii  of  Hucial  import  have  themselves  relation  to  our- 
eelvcs  as  indi%'idua.U,  and  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
hold  for  a  uiouicut  thut  thcee  actions  itikibitive  of  tho  social 
inatincta  would  be  functionless  if  we  happened  to  be  leading 
a  life  uninHuenced  bj'  the  existence  of  the  social  labric. 
Murder,  theft,  adultery,  hatred,  envy,  and  malice,  all  arise 
08  iudividualistic  tendencies,  and  foster  individniLl  efficiency; 
and  they  would  be  of  great  value  to  us  as  individuals 
wei-o  we  not  also  elementary  members  of  a  social  aggregate. 

We  are  led,  then,  to  the  position  that  in  the  qua8i-oi;paaio 
social  life  variation  from  the  typical  forms  which  are  rft- 
presented  by  the  ethical  impulses  is  determined,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  by  action  ou  our  part  as  though  for  the 
moment  wc  were  individuala  without  close  bonds  to  this 
social  Ufti. 

Wf.  i7uiwi'iHah  ivho  are  eUrtuntg  in  the  aociai  acfgrrtfaU 
(iTid  to  vary  /nun  our  soeiai  type  wJiea  ive  aet  as  individwds, 
oi  dements,  witfiotU  re/rreitee  to  the  whole  aggregate  vrith  tohiek 
we  fiiid  ourselves  bound  up. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  action  of  an  element  of 
an  aggregate  as  though  it  were  an  isolated  entity,  without 
rcfereuea  to  ila  position  in  the  aggregate,  might  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  coDsideration  of  variation  in  general; 
without  further  examination  froHi  the  point  of  view  just 
taken,  I  shall  ai;k  tht>  reader,  following  the  KUggestion  Uius 
gained,  to  turn  with  me  to  an  objective  consideration  of 
the  eubjcct. 
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§  '2.  In  what  follows  I  shall  actetnpt  to  indicate,  as  brietly 
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as  ainy  be,  the  evidence  which  Uada  me  to  believe  that 
variation  from  epical  fonus  of  action  in  complex  organic 
life  is  determined  by  conditions  which  lead  elementary  part« 
(if  an  urgiuii&m  tu  aut  ftir  lEiciii»(rlvea  fts  Lhouj;h  they  were 
separate  entities  and  not  related  tu  the  aggr^tea  of  which 
Chcgr  are  elements. 

At  the  risk  of  si>me  little  repetition  I  shall  ask  the 
read«r  to  recall  that  in  tiarlicr  chapters  wo  cunsidered  the 
probable  cfTcct  u[Min  a  sbnple  aggregate  of  aiuiplu  living 
masses  if  one  element  in  the  Rggregate  were  atfected  by  a 
special  etlmulus  from  the  environment ;  and  that  we  con- 
cluded that  under  such  conditiona  the  element  affected 
would  ten<l  primarily  to  react  uj«n  the  disturbing  force  as 
though  il  were  an  isolatod  element;  and  that  tieondarily 
only  would  this  action  be  modified,  or  inhibited  more  or 
IcsB  fully,  Ly  the  influence  of  the  other  elementa  ol"  the 
aggregate. 

Here,  clieu,  we  have  in  this  hy^iotlietical  simple  aggre* 
Ite,  under  such  conditions,  a  mass  of  elements,  a  large 
"part  of  which  act  in  some  defmite  manner,  but  one  of 
wliich  acts  diflerently  uniler  a  special  stimulus ;  and  if  we 
happened  to  view  the  aggregation  as  a  whole  we  should 
express  this  fact  by  saying  that  the  action  in  one  part 
vatied.  An<l  it  \6  to  be  uiitcd  that  thia  variation  means 
simply  the  action  of  one  element  of  the  aggregate  as  though 
it  were  without  connection  with  the  other  elements.  If  we 
use  the  word  "instinct"  in  the  broad  sense  which  I  think 
should  he  attached  to  it,  then  wo  may  eay  that  the  single 
element  acts  in  accordaucc  with  its  own  simple  instincts, 
and  that  in  so  reacting  it  modifies  Che  more  complex 
Wtinetive  reaction  of  tlie  af^egate  of  whir.h  it  is  an 
element. 

If  now  wc  substitute  the  word  "cell"*  for  the  word 
"element,"  in  the  section  that  has  preceded  this,  we  shall  have 
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a  deeciiptioD  of  action  in  the  lowest  forms  of  what  we  call 
orgHiiic  lifa  If  we  agree  tliat  the  conitection  between  the 
celU  of  the  aggrogflt«  has  beeome  iutinmte  aiid  the  relalioua 
of  the  actions  of  tliese  cells  therefore  important,  then  we  see 
thai  each  cell  that  is  specially  acted  npon  from  ita  euviron- 
meiit  will  tend  primarily  Lu  reiurt  u[}un  the  disturbing  force 
though  it  were  au  otemeiital  cell,  and  aeeondariljf  only  as 
tiougti  it  were  n  pnrt  of  the  aggregate.  It  follows,  then,  that 
if  the  disturbance  trom  the  enviroament  be  forcefiil,  then,  in- 
asmuch m  the  instinctive  tendency  to  act  ae  an  isolated 
eleiiieot  m  earlier  in  genesis,  and  hence  more  thoroughly 
organised,  than  the  inRtiiictivc  tendency  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  aggregate,  therefore  under  Uie  con- 
ditions we  are  conaidunng  the  instinct  actioa  as  an  element 
will  become  more  emj)haLic  than  the  action  as  a  part  of  the 
aggregate ;  fiirthernitire,  if  we  look  nt  the  organic  aggregate 
as  a  whole,  then  we  should  be  led  to  say  that  this  particular 
cell  element  liais  \'aricd  from  tht:  typical  form  of  action  noted 
in  the  cell  complex  as  a  whole.  It  ia  further  to  he  noted 
that  this  tendency  to  variation  will  be  modified  by,  and  will 
be  determined  in  a  secondary  way  by.  the  cIoscdmb  of  the 
relation,  the  intcf^tion,  between  the  cell-made  parta 


§  Z.  !  think  1  may  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  reader 
will  follow  luy  thought  if  for  the  sake  of  brevity  1  moke  a 
great  leap  end  take  up  now  the  consideration  of  the  higher 
organic  forms  which  are  made  up  of  parts  which  are  them- 
aelvcs  intimately  integrated  aggregates  of  cell  Ufe.  Here  I 
think  we  slmll  see  that  there  is  much  evidence  that  variation 
Irom  tj'pical  forms  can  be  identified,  to  a  great  extent  at 
lemib,  with  action  of  a  special  part  us  though  ir  were  an 
Individual  entity  out  of  relation  with  the  larger  organic 
aggregate  of  parts  of  whicli  it  is  in  reality  but  one  element. 

Id  all  the  animals  of  higher  grade  we  find,  as  we  have 
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often  noted,  specially  difforentisted  organs,  as  vo  call  them, 
which  are  employed  in  different  functionings. 

To  one  special  point  in  reference  to  this  diOerential 
fanctdoning  which  is  of  importance  to  our  general  argnment 
I  would  ask  tho  reader's  attention. 

It  seems  cltiar  tliat  iii  ati  oi'gamsm  zoadc  up  of  dificrently 
functioning  cells,  or  of  difl'ercull}'  functioning  parts  formed 
of  aggregations  of  cells,  the  differenlinted  parta  iniiat  have 
coma  to  act,  where  the  conditioiiis  are  nt/rmal,  in  a  manner 
which  is  best  suited  to  their  own  perf«:t  working:  this 
normal  action,  however,  at  tho  Humc  liuje  being  suited  to 
the  ntainteiiance,  under  these  normal  conditions,  of  the  life 
of  the  organism  to  which  the  dilTereDtiattid  parts  belcjng. 
Let  me  explain  tins  symbolically. 

If  we  suppose  that  in  an  organism  A,  formed  of  differen- 
tiated parts  a,  h.  c.  the  normal  functioning  of  a>  or  of  b,  or 
of  c  does  not  produce  results  favouring  the  perstHtence  of 
the  whole  organism  A ;  but  that,  on  the  other  band,  in 
organism  B,  forimul  of  ditltirentiatod  parts  a),  &',  eS  the  normal 
fuuctiooiiig  of  a',  6',  atid  t'  does  produce  results  favouring  the 
persistcnec  of  the  whole  organ«m  B ;  then  evidently  orgamBm 
A  will  be  likely  to  be  destroyed,  while  organism  B  will  be 
likely  to  persiab,  and  we  shall  hnvc  its  differentiated  piirts 
a^,  6',  c*  functioning  normally  as  they  would  if  the  organism 
did  not  exist,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  by  this  very  fnno- 
tioaing  bringing  about  certain  actions  in  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  which  actions  wLU,  under  normal  conditions,  tend 
also  to  result  iu  the  pumistciicu  of  this  organiBm. 

The  point  that  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  note  here 
is  this,  that  on  the  whole  each  dilferentiated  part  of  on 
oi^nism  under  normal  conditions  acts,  as  it  were,  to  ite 
own  clementul  advantage :  and  although  evidently  the  parte 
have  been  so  modified  that  the  action  they  would  properly 
make  for  their  own  individual  advantage  as  parts  will  also 
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be  best  adapted  to  oroiise  such  activities  of  tbo  organism  as 
It  whole  as  will  lead  to  the  advanta^^  of  the  organism  ratber 
than  the  parts,  still  it  is  clear  Unit  tliis  action  in  reference 
to  the  whole  oi;gaaiBDi  is  of  a  secouJarjr  u&ture,  if  we  nrnj 
60  speak. 

If,  for  instance,  the  source  of  stimuIatioQ  from  the 
environment  Ikj  niectianical  pnaMure,  then  under  the  laws 
of  survival  cei-tain  cells  of  tha  more  or  less  doveloped  touch 
otgans  mogt  tend  to  become  so  differentiated  that  thoy  as 
individual  cells  will  react  heaJthiJy,-^t>.  to  their  best 
individual  advantage, — in  anawtr  to  tliose  stimuli  which 
more  or  I»S8  indirectly  bring  advantage  not  to  themselves 
but  to  the  orgnnism  as  a  whole.  In  like  manner  will  it  be 
throughout  the  ejBtem  with  all  other  cells,  or  with  all  parts 
formed  by  the  o^pxigH-tiun  of  cells,  that  have  come  to  functioa 
in  (ipecial  ways. 


But  now  let  us  consider  wlmt  will  happen  if  the  sdu^ 
reaching  theae  differentiated  parts  ehnnld  happen  to  be 
(dmnrmal.  Under  such  circiuustajico  these  parts,  knowing 
(if  T  may  be  allowad  so  to  speak)  only  of  tlieir  own  fiinctioo- 
ing,  only  of  the  demands  upon  thera  to  react  to  these  unusual 
stimuli,  will  tend  Itr^t  to  act  as  usual  as  though  they  had 
no  relation  to  the  whole  orguniKiu ;  and  only  secondarily 
will  their  action  be  modified  by  the  intUienee  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  orgiinisni  which  arc  drawn  into  unusual 
functioning  as  tlie  result  of  the  abnormal  action  of  the 
part  first  nfrcctud. 

tTnder  conditions  of  morbid  stbuulutiuu  the  lungs  and 
heart  will  often  undcrtnlce  cxtraordinarj-  work ;  this  actioB 
may  be  modihcd  by  the  influences  from  tlic  rest  of  the 
organism  sutticieutly  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  organism 
itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  activity  may, 
and  not  infrequently  does,  result  destructively  to  the  systora 
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a  whole,  before  this  mudifi cation  chixnigh  syst«m!o 
fluencea  can  take  place.  The  intestuies  iii  like  manner 
will  function  with  excessive  \'igoiir  to  throw  oflT  colouiea  of 
iaonous  microhes ;  an<l  if  the  restraining  influences  from 
the  orfjauism  are  not  eltaltiul.  iheir  action  may  bring  death 
Cto  the  whole  organism  tlirough  the  ycueral  exhaustion  eauaeJ 
l>y  (heir  efforts  ta  function  for  tbc  odvonti^c  of  their  ova 
.pBCt-itf  the  larger  organism. 
Of  ednrM  with  the  increase  in  integratinn,  in  inter- 
dependence of  the  {jarto,  tlte  teudeticiea  to  act  as  jmrta 
[irithout  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organism  become  leaa 
marked,  and  tlic  iufluonceB  from  the  organism  hccome  more 
qoickly  effectual;  but  nevertheless  it  seems  clear  that  the 
influence  from  tlie  organism  nmint  always  be  secondary,  mid 
if  the  fltimuliifl  to  the  special  part  be  sufficiently  fyrceful 
there  will  always  he  danger  timt  the  influciicta  fmm  the 
organism  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  more  tlioroughly 
oi^tiised  clemcntnl  action  in  clicelc. 

The  actions  which  I  have  above  illustrated  ere  accom- 
tive  actions,  and  the  capacity  to  make  nuch  accom- 
iona  to  abnoriaal  conditions  as  those  deiicriljed  must 
tend  to  produce  vnrintious  t'ram  the  normal  tyj^e.  And  tht} 
reader  will  note  that  if  I  om  correct  these  variations  from 
type  are  also  explicable  as  due  to  the  action  of  elemental 
parts  of  a  coinjilex  organic  aggrec^ate  us  thoii<;li  Lh«y  were 
independent  of  tke  organism,  and  without  relation  to  the 
part  they  normally  play  in  the  functioning  of  the  organism 
a  whole. 


§  4.  And  uow  again  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  make  with 
me  a  great  leap;  to  coiiaider  those  actions  which  imply 
variation  of  individuals  from  Uio  forms  of  action  wliich  arc 
lypioil  iu  uiir  social  life. 

The  reader  who  has  been  interested  to  examine  Chapter 

2  p 
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VIL,  iu  whicli  I  discuss  the  conception  of  the  social  ot^anism, 
will  find  that  I  tlierc  lay  uapccial  struss  u[Wii  Uic  limitations 
of  this  ooiieeption.  I  argue  that  although  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  thnt  social  life  rany  he  found  to  be  otiganio 
iu  its  ualai-c,  still  it  is  veij  clear  that  if  this  quaai-orgaiuQ 
social  life  exist  it  niiiAt  bo  of  a  type  correspoofling  in 
integration  to  very  low  furma  of  individual  ar^ganiamst 
Aud  suivly  this  W'b  in  the  social  orgniiism  of  that  close 
intcgrntiou  hotvccn  the  individual  elements  that  is  eo 
distinctly  marked  between  the  elemental  parts  of  the 
higher  anitnaJn,  and  which  tendn  to  limit  or  prevent  raria- 
tiou  in  Uicni,  should  \ea.d  vs  to  expect  to  find  iu  the  aocial 
organism  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  varintion  from  typical 
action  in  the  lives  of  oureelveB,  who.  though  iudiridoola.  are 
nevertheless  also  elements  of  this  hypothetical  wider  oi^gaDic 
wbol& 

Now  it  is  clear,  os  wo  have  already  seen,  that  in  the 
evolution  of  normal  individual  life  the  primary  action  in 
response  to  stimuli  fiwn  without  upon  the  cells  moat  on 
the  wliole  havL>  biten  subordinated  to  secondaiy  actions 
tending  to  produce  crticicucy  of  the  individiial,  in  case  the 
two  were  not  thorougltly  ad,ju8ted  to  ttic  siune  end.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  evolution  of  normal  social  life  the 
response  to  tlie  complux  stimuli  fmru.  without  upon  the 
individual  element  must,  on  the  whole,  be  8ul>ordinated  to 
secondary  actions  tending  to  produce  ctlicicncy  of  the  social 
complex,  where  the  two  sets  of  actions  are  not  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  tlie  same  end.  Thus  it  will  happen  that  under 
noriiittl  eondilioiiH  the  individual  wilt  act  as  though  he  had  ^ 
only  his  own  persunnlity  to  consider,  and  yet  at  tlie  same  H 
time  this  action  of  bis  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
social  fabric. 

But    it    is  also    clear   that   where    conditions    in  our 
social  environment  are  not  normal,  then  if  our  eupposi- 
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tions  be  correct  we  should  expect  to  find  Forceful  Btimuli 
ending  to  produce  motion  in  individuals  still  fur  Iheir  own 
[*dvtintage,    but   now   as   though    they   were    disconnected 
[ftltojiether  from  the  Bodal  iigyr(;gatc.     7'hi8  involves  vdria- 
from    typical    social    reaction,  nnd    this    tendency    to 
riance  from  t!ie  normal  life  of  the  Hoi!tal  type  (should  be 
Dtod  to  Iw  tlie  greater  becauae  of  the  slightly  iulegrated 
foTin  of  this  isa-iiLl  nrj^aniain  of  which  we  individiuila  aic  tliu 
^-elemeuts. 

^K  I  think  it  will  be  nppnicnt  to  the  reader  without 
^^bpment  that  we  do  show  this  tendency  to  variance  from 
^iho  aoual  tyiic  which  is  ninrk«;il  out  by  our  ethiral  instincts, 

>And  thia  varijitiuu  will,  1  think,  bi:  found  in  gix^at  measure 
to  be  identical  with  our  action  as  individuals,  as  this  aetiou 
would  be  noted  if  we  were  totally  isolated  and  not  aflected 
by  social  demands.  Vnder  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
appcaiiiuce  of  extreme  danger,  iis  in  the  casc  of  earthiiiiukc, 
the  luan  will  cower  or  flee,  in  answer  to  his  individualistic 
elf-preservative  infitiuets,  which  are  earlier  in  genesis  and 
riience  more  thoroughly  ur^^anieed,  who  would  be  not  at  all 
low  under  tirdiniiTV  cin-u  in  stances  to  act  in  answer  to  hi^ 

■ 

iiistiucta  for  the  protection  of  his  tribe,  which  iuBtiuct« 
[»ro  later  in  genesis  and  leas  thoroughly  organiiwd-  A  nian 
[if  placed  at  buy  way  kill  his  comrade  in  self-presen-atioa 
[although  ordinatily  he  would  avoiii  such  an  act  by  means 
[of  lestruiiits,  uU  of  whiith  have  social  impurL 

In  other  words,  here  i^ai:i  we  find  that  variation  from 

typical   forms   is  determined   by  action   of   the   clementa 

(ourselves  in  this  case)  of  an  organic  aggregate  (the  "  social 

IxKly")  as  tliough   they  were  isolated  and  had  little  or  no 

LdependencQ  upon,  or  relation  to,  the  aggregate  as  a  whole. 


§  5.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  what  follows  ^  ttial  con- 
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Boioua  variation  conforms  nith  Die  type  of  actions  jtist' 
described;  but  I  cannot  do  tbis  without  very  technical 
dimrussiona  whicli  would  not  be  in  plooo  here:  moreover, 
it  would  imply  too  great  a  break  in  the  cour%  of  oar 
argument  diil  I  stop  now  to  attempt  to  explain  complex 
cases  of  reasoned  vnnatiou  vbicb  may  not  Eccm  at  first 
gltiuue  to  TiiU  within  the  Kieneral  fommlu  here  suggested: 
I  aliall  therefore  content  myself  with  one  example  to 
illustrate  the  point  I  make. 

A  m&n  has  grown  up  under  certain  inSuenees,  inherit«d 
and  acquired,  which  lead  him  to  act  in  ccrlnin  duterminatc 
ways  under  tlie  normal  stimuli  of  life ;  attached  to  these 
actions,  or  c«in(^ident  witli  thcjii,  are  RCttletl  trends  of 
thought  which  make  up  what  we  call  his  belief,  let  us  say, 
in  a  governing  (Jod,  ii  personal  being,  having  the  character- 
btics  of  huuiEinity,  with  uU  its  captiouaness,  vociUatiou, 
passion  and  vengeftilness.  Such  was  the  God  of  the  earlv 
Hebrews.  But  this  man  is  affected  by  the  emphatic  pre-  fl 
eentation  to  his  miiid  of  sotno  event  in  life,  some  fact  in 
uuture,  some  thought  uttered  by  his  eoiinjamuns,  which 
makes  him  aware  of  his  belief,  of  his  typical  trend  of 
thoiiglil,  in  the  very  fact  that  in  doubt  this  ty])ical  trend  is 
disturbed.  Doubt  may  bo  vi  but  an  instant's  duration: 
but.  doubt,  and  variation  from  tlic  typical  trend  of  his 
thunf:;ht,  at  all  events  it  must  be  to  raise  into  his  oon- 
Bciousncss  the  fact  of  his  fonner  settled  Itelief.  Now  this 
Tiiriation  from  his  typical  trend  of  thought,  from  his  belief, 
may  In  Uiu  ucxt  uiumonL  be  iulnbited,  his  typical  trend 
may  be  practically  retained :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  result  a  long  series  of  reasonings  as  wo  call  them, 
disturbances  and  readjustments  of  conception,  tuitU  hs 
finally  rciyiats  liiti  bi-licf  iis  U*  the  nature  of  his  God,  comoa 
to  conceive  Him  of  uoblcr  natui'e :  or  perhaps  he  thrown 
the  old  conception  off  entirely,  gaining  a  new  typical  form 
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Df  thought,  a  now  belief  in  a  Uuivcrsc  n-ithoat  a  guidiug 
)eit7;  which  new  belief  may  remain  or  may  be  again  dls- 
[turbed     and    forceil     to    vary    in    the     manner    dei^nbed 
ibove. 

In  the  bcgumiiij^  and  ending  uf  this  scries  the  process  of 

[Tariatiou  through  reaaou  which  I  have  been  describing  is 

pretty  clearly  exemplified  ;    but  many  a  reader  will    find 

mind  Bxed  njion  those  int^nnediate  stages  of  ^hiflin^ 

JaeBtioniDg,  of  anxious  seatehing,  of  painful  perturbation, 

which  follow  upon  the  initial  disturbance  of  his  belief,  of 

irbich  belief  doubt  alone  brought  him  realisation. 

Yet  these  intermediate  stages  of  ronsonin^j,  and  mental 
F  Striving,  themselves  present  also  all  the  marks  of  the  pi-ocess 
of  variation  I  have  been  deecribing ;  for  after  each  vnm- 

Itiou,  each  readjustment  of  thought,  a  new  typical  mode  of 
thought  is  formed,  one  which  indeed  may  exist  but  for  a 
moment,  which  may  be  overturned  in  the  instant  following 
by  the  emi>hasi8  of  some  new  thoiiglit-element.  through  some 
other  judgment  from  newly  appt^aring  preinixes;  but  in 
each    such    tasc   we    have    a    balance    overtume*!    by    the 

I  emphatic  action  of  some  clement  of  the  coniplcx,  which 
|but  for  that  emphasia  would  have  and  bold  the  essential 
nature  of  a  belief. 
§  6.  At  this  juncture  it  is  important  to  note  that  if  the 
hypothesis  here  presented  be  correct,  then,  whatever  be  the 
appearance,  all  of  variation  is  itself  determined  by  instinctive 
reaction.  In  the  study  of  organic  life  we  are  dealing  wit!) 
organised  systems  existing  witliin  other  organised  systems. 
A  typical  reacLiuu  of  an  organism  is  tlic  reucUon  of  blie 
whole  system  and  gives  us  a  typical  instinct  action ;  while 
divergence  from  typical  reaction,  under  the  view  herii 
presented,  is  due  to  the  emphatic  reaction  of  a  subordinate 
system  which    is    purt  and    parcel  of   the  whole  orgunic 
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syKtain,  in  othor  words  is  due  to  what  wa  may  call  a  partial 
instiucc  action. 

What  we  know  aa  tliveigence,  therefore,  is  detennineJ 
by  differences  in  breadth  of  the  organic  systems  involved, 
tu  the  Tact  Uiut  tlie  iiistiucts  which  relate  to  tlie  whole 
individual  orgauisia,  or  to  the  developing  wider  social 
organism,  arc  complex  inetincts  btiiU  upon  aioipler,  iiartial, 
inatincts  which  already  ejtisted  before  the  more  complex 
instincts  were  cvolveiL  And  tlioKo  eEirlier-fomiod  instincts 
being  more  thoroughly  organised  tend  under  emphatic 
stimiilatiou  to  rojicb  mure  tiiiiekly  and  acairatcly  than  the 
less  thoroughly  organised  and  more  complex  iiistincts;  they 
tend  to  bewime  cmpbatic  upon  occasion,  and  time  to  distnrb 
tho  balance  of  reaction  involved  in  the  functioning  of  the 
wider  iiiKtinct«  of  later  genesis  and  less  thoroughly  fixed 
organisation  which  Iiave  broader  significanco. 

The  ([uicl:  reaction  which  determines  variation  is  thus 
seen  to  Itc  itaeir  an  inatinot  action,  but  an  instinct  action  of 
lower  grade,  of  earlier  genesis,  of  more  thorough  organisa- 
tion, and  hence  capable  of  ijiiicker  response  to  stimulatioa 
than  is  the  case  with  the  less  thoroughly  orgauisod,  slow 
acting,  typionl  instinct,  of  the  organism  as  fully  developed, 
and  which  we  apj>ea.r  to  modify. 


I 


We  thus  rmch  tho  important  conolusion  that  all  of] 
reasoned  action  must  ba  referred  back  to  instinct  action. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  Uie  closiug  ptinigraph  of  Chapter 
IV.,  iiU  instincts  appear  as  modes  of  that  simplest  of  all 
pheuomena  of  activity,  the  reaction  of  a  living  cell  to  the 
stimulus  received  from  its  environment:  hence  finally 
ail  retmoned  actions  must-  also  he  rt/crred  back  to  and 
appear  as  niodat  of  Ihni  ximplrst  of  aU  phmomena  of 
activiiT/,  the  rmdmi.  of  a  liviwj  edl  to  tht  tlimiiii  from  i 
mvifoii^mrnt. 
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Mr.  Herbert    SjieDCor  in   hiB  PrindiJes  of  Peyckdixjif, 

voL  L,  accounts  Tor  niusoii  iisti  devulopmcnt  of  instinct,  even 

I  lie  claims  that  iustinct  is  a  devolopiuunt  (jf  rutU-x  actioii ; 

diAeruDccs  in   both   coses,  ho   thioks,  are  duo  to  the 

relative  complexity  of  the  pheuomeim  dbaci-vcil.      Ab  he 

imrtinct  "  coinpctind  reflex  action,"  so  under  hia  view 

'lie    would     Ijl-    warranted     in    calling    riaison    "comjioiiml 

instinct." 

He  thuA  practically  nsecrte  the  existence  of  a  Tiinda' 
mental  identity  between  reason  and  instinct.  But,  as  the 
L<9Bder  will  readily  ]R;rceiv«,  llie  relation  vrliich  I  alxive 
n^cst  OS  adequate  to  account  for  the  bond  of  unity 
between  instinct  and  reason  cannot  be  held  to  bo  on 
identity  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word.  His  explanation 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  adequate. 


§  7.  It  uppvars,  then,  that  the  distinction  l>etween 
instinct  and  reason  is  indeed  not  really  fiindurnental ;  thai 
the  apparent  difference  is  due  to  tho  complexity  of  the 
organic  forms  wliich  we  study ;  that  both  refer  back,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  the  strife  for  persistence  of  life  in  the 
simple  protoplasmic  unit;  lliat  Iwlh  are  referable  to  what 
Professor  Patten  would  have  us  call  the  *'  economy  of 
effort." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  is  clearly  of 
importance,  for  only  in  imagination  can  we  refer  back  to 
tliis  byputhelical  tiimpio  unit;  as  we  know  life  Iti  its 
biological  aspect  we  can  examine  only  more  or  less  com- 
plicated organised  nggre^tes  uiaiked  by  systems  within 
systems  of  integration ;  and  in  these  complex  aggregate.^ 
the  reaction  of  the  systeniattsed  part,  out  of  relation  to  th» 
reaction  of  the  whole  organism,  is  of  very  notable  signifi- 
cance in  the  procei^s  of  dcvblopiueut ;  and  this  warrants  us 
in  preserving  the  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason. 
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as  ve  do  the  distinction  between  tj^cal  action  and  vaiis-] 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  variation  may  lie  referred   linck 
in  the  end  to  the  aame  "  economy  of  etTort "  to  which  typical 
reaction  is  i-eferred, 

TIio  distinction,  then,  between  instinot  and  reason,  a« 
objoctively  viewed,  is  as  clear  and  positive  as  the  distinction 
between  typical  reaction  and  variant  reaction ;  as  marked 
as  that  between  norma]  stimulation  and  abnormal  sttmula- 
dou,  to  which  typical  and  variant  reactions  respectively 
correspond.  It  can  in  no  sense  be  enid,  then,  that  the 
boundoTj-  between  instiucl.  and  roaaou  is  indistinct;  and 
nevertheless  it  is  true  that  as  in  our  complex  environment 
it  is  searct'ly  pntisiblo  for  Rtimulations  to  be  Hltogetber 
normal,  bo  it  is  true  that  reactions  of  complex  organisms 
to  stimulatioiia  can  llicorctieally  never  be  wholly  typicat 
but  must  always  in  soma  measure  be  inSueuced  by  variatioQ. 
In  other  words,  instinct  in  onr  complex  life  must  always  to 
some  extent  be  touched  with  reason. 


In  relation  to  our  own  consciousness,  also,  the  distincticm 
between  instinct  and  reason  is  as  clear  as  when  we  vitvr 
tbo  subject  from  tliu  biological  staudjwiut, 

All  instinct  I'ecliagH  iuQuence  the  oonscioxtaucss  which  is 
correapoiideut  to  the  activity  of  that  neural  system  by 
which  the  instinct  actions  are  determined.  Some  few  only 
of  these  instinct  feelings,  however,  become  prominent  in 
that  field  of  attention  which  we  are  able  to  hold  ia  rcQoctive 
consciousness.  ^| 

So  also  is  it  with  reason.  All  variant  reaction  to 
unusual  stimuli  hns  correspondent  with  it  some  metsurc  of 
reason,  but  much  of  this  reason  affects  only  what  we  call 
the  field  of  inattention  :  relatively  little  apiieurs  in  attcotive 
conscionsuese. 
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till  on  the  wlioli!.  as  Lj-picol  reactious  of  the  whole 
oi^antc  sjTStem  tell  of  the  experience  of  stimulation  (hiring 
imiefiiiite  ages  of  the  ])iml,  wliil«  variaut  aclioiia  IpII  of  Llie 
^fixpcrieacc  of  an  iudividual  life;  so  Uiq  effect  upou  the  field 
alteutiun  from  mstiuct  actions  is,  aa  wo  sliould  expect 
\it  to  be,  much  less  emphatic  on  the  whole  than  is  the  effect 
reasoned  procetisus. 


§  8.  fie&^ou  tbu«  rcprc&cute  the  iufluciice  in  ot^anic  life 
fwhicli  breaks  down  our  complex  inherited  tendencies;  the 
influonoe  whicli  leadi  iis  to  vary  from  typieal  forms  of 
action  as  detennined  by  inetincts  of  broader  scope. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  becomes  very  clear  why  it  is 
atural  to  look  upon  instinct  and  reason  as  indlssolubly 
connected  ])henonienR,  and  yet  as  phenomena  which  must 
be  placed  in  coatradistiuctioiL  To  speak  of  iheiu  as 
standing  in  opi>ositiou,  as  the  word  "  opposition  "  is  usually 
iployed.  is  perliaps  incorrect ;  the  basis  of  the  distinction 
being  merely  tliis,  thnt  they  exclude  one  anotlier  wlien 
diverse  conditions  tliey  might  appeal-  In  cousciousness 
Um  same  time  in  relation  to  the  same  set  of  external 
stimuli.  It  is  in  uo  sense  true  ilmt  he  who  acts  under  the 
pressure  of  instinct  acts  irrationally :  it  is  true  that  he  at 
the  moment  aats  non-rationolly,  nlthuugh  his  action  as 
viewed  in  retrospect  may  appear  to  be  entirely  rational ; 
ir  variation  occuni  through  unusual  cmphoais  of  what  we 
'iWDflgnise  as  uistincts  as  well  as  through  the  emphasis  of 
Anfie  Rpccitic  set  of  acts  that  seem  ou  their  face  to  have 
no  connection  witlt  inslinct. 


I 
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§  9.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  another  disihiciioD  made 
twecn  instinct  and  intelligence,  starting  also  as  we  hare 
done  with  the  cbser\-ation  that  choice  is  a  oliaraeterietic  of 
,on-instinctive  actirities.     It  having  been  noted  tJiat  the 
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hesitancy  tbat  goes  with  choice  is  lacking  where  the  acts' 
arn  inHtitictivc,  this  lack  of  hcaitaiicy  has  been  made  the 
basifl  of  a    temporal   distinction    bctn'oeii    iDstinctiva  and^B 
intellig^t  aot»,  it  being  held  tbnt  ibe  reactions  tend    loV 
become  instinctive  ae  they  tend  to  accuracy  uf  adjustment 
and  to  iiaiiiediiicy,  and  Uiat  tlicy  "  Inpao  "  Front  intclLigeoce 
pari  patsit  with  the  decreaM  of  hesitancy. 

In  this  cnnuection  wc  note  that  if  the  word  "  intelligimc 
be  used  here  to  include  such  forms  of  reflective  couscic 
ness  as  Profi^isor  Morgan  sqieaka  of  aa  "  perceptual  intelli'- 
genue,"  the  distinction  under  c«"insideration  cannot  properiy  l»e ' 
tnnde,  formnny  reeognisf^lly  instinctive  acts  are  occompaiiicd 
by  this  form  of  intelLigence.     The  distinction  can  ouly  be 
defended  in  case  the  word  "  intelligence  "  is  meant  to  oo% 
what  T  s])eak  of  a«  "  reason."     Hien  it  a  tnie  enough  in 
rougt)  way  that  actions  become  inatinctivo  pari  passu  wit 
the  lapse  of  "  intclUxcace." 

But  even  then  it  cannot  be  maintained  tliat  this  holdaj 
except  in  this  rough  way ;  and,  furtheminre,  the  distinction 
on  a  temporal  baaia  seems  to  me  to  be  uu8\'ailab]e  in  a 
strictly  scientific  trentmont  of  the  subject,  for  the  reason 
that,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  marked  diiTcrence 
in  immediacy  of  reaction  between  ilifTerent  sets  of  inetinutive 
acts  of  the  same  organic  grade,  this  temporal  unlikcucss  ^ 
being  determined  partly  by  differences  in  the  complexity  | 
and  mode  of  development  of  the  sevcml  instincts,  and 
partly  by  the  fnct  that  some  instincts  must  act  quickly,  and 
others  slowly,  if  they  ace  to  function  to  the  best  advanti^ 
of  the  orgauisni  in  which  they  appear. 

The  distinction  that  I  propose  seems  to  me  bo  avoid  the^ 
confusion  couuoctfKl  with  these  dilUcuUies  by  emphiisising  " 
the  diPTereuce  hotwocn    tho    instinct   actions  as   Iteing   the 
typical  actions  of  orji^niams,  and  reasoned  actions  as  due  to 
the  disturbance  of  these  typical  actions  by  the  hypemonual 
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action  or  elements  that  go  to  make  up  orgnnisnis ;  tbo 
tliatinotion  telween.  iustinct  actions  on  the  on&  han<l  and 
elemental  vnriant  oncA  on  the  other. 

Sotne  reader  who  has  become  accustomed  to  tlie  tempurHl 
disUnction  just  noted  may  not  impossibly  thiuk  Tor  a 
moment  lliat  he  has  discovered  n  defect  in  my  argument  in 
.bbe  6|&b  that  I  treat  of  reasoned  action  ns  variant  action. 
''SBdf  describe  varlatiuii  as  dHtenuined  hy  quick  rawtinn  of 
an  element  to  a  strong  etimulus  before  there  is  time  for  the 
whole  or)?unic  Hj-stcm  to  i-cauU  My  critii:  may  say  ihitt 
this  very  qitickneas  of  reaction  to  wliich  you  thus  refer 
ronsoii  and  vnri«tion  is  tho  murk  of  instinct :  and  indeed 
this  is  tnio.  But  what  at  tirst  appears  to  him  to  be  a 
(litficidty  i»  in  n;»lity  a  necessary  imiilication  of  tlie  bhciiiiv 
I  present :  in  fact  I  am  sure  it  will  not  apijour  to  thu 
careful  reader  as  a  diHiculty  at  all ;  for  he  will  have  notetl 
that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  quick  reaction  whidi  tleter- 
rainos  variation  ia  it.iclf  an  instinct  action,  but  an  instinct 
action  of  lower  grade,  of  mrlicr  genoais.  of  more  thorough 
or^gonisatioD,  and  only  on  this  oecmmt  capablo  of  tlie  quicker 
reaction  than  that  of  the  lei;s  thoroughly  orgnniscd,  slower 
acting,  typical  instinct  from  vrliich  we  vary.  It  is  not  this 
special  qnick  reaction,  however,  wliicli  wi;  conciiiler  when  we 
note  a  case  of  variiition,  hut  the  whole  procesa  of  tliis 
reaction  aud  its  resultant,  and  it  is  this  process  that  seems 
slower  than  the  response  of  the  instinct  action  of  the 
complex  system  when  viewed  by  itself. 


§  10.  In   closing    I    may  properly  speak   of  one   more 
point,  viz.  in  reference  to  the  notion  that  intelligence,  or 
L  roeson  us    I    cud!    it,    involves  u   new    factor    in    variation. 
»fe«8or  Lloyd  Morgan,  for  instance,  says:'  ■'  With  the  advent 
■  Babit  aiut  IvMitui,  \>.  271. 
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of  ofTectlve  consciousness  nob  ooly  a  new  bctor  but  a  new 
method  of  evolutionary  progress  U  introdueod."    But  where, 
[  wuuM  aak,  does  tliU  now  factor  nmke  its  entrance  in  the 
biological  aeries  ?     Under  tiio  lliooi^'  1  am  here  defending 
there  is  no  moment  of  organic  life  wbicli  iuvoKes  adjust- 
ment to  sttmuli   that  arc  in  any  decree  abnormal,  whicti  M 
docs  not  iuvulve  on  its  psychic  aide  reoaou,  in  aiuiple  or  ™ 
complex   form ;  and   I   fail   to  see  tliat  any  indication   is      i 
gained  in  the  objective  study  of  life  around  us  to  uphold  ■ 
the  notion  that  such  "an  advent  of  effocUvo  consciouencsffl. " 
over  takes  place.     "Wherever  there  is  variation  from  purely 
instinctive  reaction,  whenever  there  is  a^jistment  of  means 
to  end  and  choice  of  means  or  end,  then,  if  I  am  right,  fl 
reason  is  present  on  the  psychic  side,  although,  as  we  have 
WWQ  in  §  7,  this  tirny  not  come  int<i  clear  consciousuKSs.     It  h 
seems    to  lue    to  cloud    the  quustious   at  issue  in  u  very  S 
undesirable  way  to  make   the  assumption  that  the  choke 
and  the  variation  come  to  differ  in  kind  at  some  point  as 
they  rise  in  the  scale  and  take  on  that  specially  complex 
form   w!iii:h   wo  are  able   to  Iiuld  in   our  own  reflective 
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I. — Tre  Function  of  Rkason 


§  1.  Tns  study  of  reaaon  in  coaoectioD  with  instinct  in  tbe 
preceding  chapters  has  nlready  etioiTii  ns  the  essential 
imporUmoe  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  tlie  latter  bi 
liiolijfpcal  devclopQicnt.  Wo  Iiave  argued  that  reason  is 
our  nume  for  the  process  which  in  an  objective  view 
appears  as  organic  variation ;  that  the  ratiocioativc  process 
which  we  recognise  as  tlie  Inleab  developtnent  of  rcASoii  is 
the  psychic  coincident  of  the  highest  elalwjration  uf  the 
vai-iant  capacity  within  us  ;  that  reasoning  is  our  name  for 
the  conscious  aide  of  ihofte  activities  of  our  nature  which 
enable  the  organism  to  depart  from  typical  reactions,  so  far 
08  the  hegiiiuiijgs  uf  tlicsu  vamciuiiB  pruducc  an  effect  in 
consciousucss ;  that  reason  is  therefore  the  psychic  co- 
iDcidcut  of  tliat  uipouity  wilhiti  u&  which  ia  all-important 

I  in  the  adaptation  of  life  to  an  environment  which  in  its 
very  nature  miist  iw  ever  variahla 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  without  the  tj'pical  reactions  of 
inatinct  wc  cannot  conceive  of  continued  OT^^anio  existence, 
80.  on  the  other  hand,  without  variations  from  tj*pic«l  forma, 
^,ZBBBon,  we  catiuot  coacoive  of  individual  adaptatinn  and 

Pof  organic  devclupiucut. 

Reason  is  indeed  the  expression  of  an  opposition  within 

I  u*  to  the  perfoniiance  of  our  entire  function  in  the  wider 
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organic  life  in  wtiich  as  the  result  of  inherited  traits  vq 
app(!ar  as  uleiiiciita :  bub,  on  tlie  oiltur  haiid,  it  I&  the  basit 
of  atl  our  hope  for  the  productiou  of  a  liigher  oi;ganic  life 
ihuL  that  which  now  exists,  one  which  shoU  biiog  cmr  live* 
into  more  harmonious  relation  with  our  ever- varying  ^ 
environ  HI  cnl.  But  for  the  ability  to  accommodate  them- 
sulvoa,  (ji-^^Liiisms  are  liable  to  be  ovurwbeluied  bj*  special 
conditions  in  their  tmvironmcnt:  with  this  a-bility  developed 
nitbiii  them  they  may  chance  to  produce  a  favourable 
variation  which  will  render  the  part  of  the  raoc  they 
rH|)rosunt  WttCT  fitL<?d  to  fiurvivo  ihan  others  which  do  not 
vary  in  the  same  uiannc-r  or  degree 

These  facts  being  granted,  the  important  problem  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  opening  chapter  at  once  prcsenta 
itself  to  our  attention  in  connection  with  the  considemtion 
of  these  two  forcca  in  our  lives :  the  problem  of  the  deter- 
miuatioQ  of  the  balance  which  should  be  maintained 
between  these  two  great  inHuenccs  acting  upon  organic  life: 
tlie  probkiii  us  to  the  relative  weight  which  should  be  given 
to  reason  and  to  instinct  iu  our  conscious  existence.  This 
problem  is  the  moro  important  to  us  because,  as  wo  have 
argued,  a  tendency  to  wii^e  variation  exists  in  the  higher 
organic  lift!,  a  sj)ecijtl  governing  instinct,  the  religious 
ijiBtiiict,  having  been  formed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
eq>eciftlly  to  rcguktc  this  variation. 

Before  we  can  attack  this  problem  profitably  wo  must 
make  clear  our  inceptions  in  a  number  of  directions.  This 
can  best  be  done  in  comiectlon  with  the  tectiuical  treatment 
of  the  functioning  of  reason  in  relation  to  instinct,  which 
we  deferred  Irom  Chapter  SVII.,  and  to  which  I  shall  now 
turn. 
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U. — ^TriR  Ft'scTioMNO  OF  Reason 

WhUflt  I  thiuk  it  necessary  to  completeness  to  conaidci- 
liere  the  functioning  or  rciUinn  in  eomc  detail,  I  may  per- 
!iap8  here  warn  my  reader  ihat  llie  analysis  we  ara  about 
to  mtike  will  not  Ix)  cnsy  reading,  if  I  may  judge  from  my 
|0VD  experieuce  with  it,  and  to  advise  bim,  unless  he  ia 

Bptjonully  interested  in  pHycliological  tli&cimsinii,  to  pass 
the  rcuiniiidiir  of  this  chapter,  in  which  I  ahall  attempt  U> 
show  by  a  further  examination  of  the  rational  process  that 
theory  and  experience  corroborate  tlie  \icvfi  already  presented. 

§  2.  In  what  bus  preceded   this,  having  been  led  by 

I'varioas  orgumeuts  to  hold   that  reason  ia  the  capacity 

within  us  that  <letermine3  variation  from  typical   reactions, 

we  liave  also  been  led  to  sec  tliat  where  variation  occurs 

some   part    of  an  organic  aysteni   acts  to  eipi'ess  ita  own 

special  instincts,  the  instinct  actions  thus  produced  being 

out  of  harmony  with   those  instinct  actions  of  the  whole 

organic  8)-stem  wlucli  arc    iioriual  for  this  system  at  the 

moment  of  stimulatiou :  in  other  words,  variation  in  due  to 

I  an  emphasis  of  the  action  of  a  part  of  an  organic  system,  ao 

tlint  the  part  tends  to  act  for  itaelf  as  tlwugh  it  were  an 

independent    entity  and   out  of  relation   with    the    whole 

I  orgnuJc  system  of  which  it  is  an  element.      I  shall  attempt 

I  bere  to  show  that  the  aualyaia  of  those  conscious  states  which, 

in  our  experience  are  outeceduit   to  tlie  action  of  variatioa 

shows  them  to  be  of  a  nature  consistent  with  this  view. 

As  we  have  also  seen  in  otir  previous  studies,  instinct 

!  actions,  so  far  as  they  aftect  our  mental  life,  are  represented' 

in  conaiiiouBUcsa  by  "  instinct  feelingB,"  and,  whenever  the 

,  instinct  actions  ai'e  inlubitcd,  impulses  present  themselves 

in   consciousness.      It   is    appareut  tlml  in  a  study  of  the 

proc«8es  which  precede  the  act  of  variation  wo  do  not 
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have  to  consi<ler  tho  "  iuatincb  feelings  "  coincident  iritii^ 
the  instinct  actions;  they  an:  port  and  jiarcel  of  the  act, 
and  hare  nothing  to  do  nith  the  genesis  of  the  act  which 
we  examine  in  any  special  case.  TTw  impulses  due  to 
inhibition  of  instinct  actions  as  modihed  hy  experience  are. 
however,  clearly  antecwlent  to  tlic  tict,  and  we  muttt  therefore 
take  thetn  into  couKideration  in  tho  study  of  rationa]  procesa. 

If  instinct  autionit,  incipient  but  inhibi(«d,  ^ve  nao  to 
impulses  in  consciousness,  and  if  variation  is  due  to  the 
expression  of  the  instincts  of  a  part  ncting  out  of  roIatiOD^ 
to  the  instincts  of  the  whole  oi^nic  system  of  which  the  V 
part  is  an  clement,  then,  when  varintion  seema  to  involve 
any  pravious  L^lTeets  upon  consciouanesa  at  all,  i.e.  when  it 
is  not  {JToiluced  immediately  as  the  resolt  of  a  very  forcible 
stimulus,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  preceded  by  tho 
emphasis  of  certain  impulses  peculiar  to  the  part,  and 
whicli  are  out  of  nonnal  relation  to  the  body  of  impulses 
appropriate  to  the  whole  oi-gnnic  system. 

If  this  view  he  correct,  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  direct  mental  antecedents  of  variant  action  to  bo,  in  a 
gcncnil  way,  quite  of  a.  kind  with  the  mental  antecedents  of 
typical  action ;  the  difforence,  howuver,  lytiip  in  this,  tliat  in 
the  cose  of  variant  action  there  would  orise  (and  usuaUy  out  of  _ 
the  ego.  the  Geld  of  inattention)  an  emphasis  of  one  impulse,  f 
uiily  part  of  the  icnpulse  systuni,  which  emphasis  wonid 
determine  the  variant  action.  This  is  a  conclusion  thoroughly 
inacconl  witlioiirUi-scussion  in  the  preceding  chiipter,  whew 
we  argued  that  "  all  of  variation  is  determined  finally  by 
instinctive  reaction,  divergence  being  due  to  diflferenoes  of 
width  and  complexity  of  the  organic  systems  involved."  I 
sliull  endeavour  to  show  that  this  expectation  is  fulfilled. 


§  3.  All  psychologists  nowadays  agree  tliat  impulses  do 
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Dot  arise  within  us  spotiUintaously.  We  know  full  well  that 
we  do  not  act  unless  we  aro  stimulated  directly  or  iniiirectly; 
tliat  our  or^uifuns  arc  ubjccts  which  Nnliiru  iiara  for  the 
purposes  of  transfonning  certain  kinds  of  energy  which 
impinge  upon  us  into  energies  of  other  types  wliich  are 
spent  in  reaction  upon  our  environment. 

If  tliis  be  true,  ttien,  for  Uie  bu-sits  nf  the  cmphnsis  of  those 
partial  impulses  conuecLed  with  variation  we   tnust   luok 
back   of  the  mer«  impulses  which   would  leoil   to  action, 
to  the  stimuli  which  determine  these  impulses :  and  here 
i'Tre  find  ourselves  dealing  with  the  essential    processes  of 
Dtiig.     We  must  look  l)ftck  of  the  inhibited  instinct 
>n  to  the  stimulus  which  aruuH»s  this  instinct  action, 
or,  in  psychic  terms,  hack  of  thu  conscious  impulse  to  tlie 
iDce  in  our  mental  Ufe  of  a  powerful  atiinulating  idea. 
This  stimiilatiHg   idea    may  present  itself  suddenly   to 
eunsciuusiiess.     When;  this  )iapp«ii»  it  is    usually  because 
ur  organisms  havo  been  directly  stimulated  from  without, 
then  the  stimulating  idea  tuMUis  to  he  tntuuiblu  to  blie 
^effects  of  sensation,  or  rather  to  the  effects  of  the  percop- 
Ituns  which  ensue  u[ion  the  rise  of  sensiition  in  conscious- 
DiOBa.     In  some  cases  of  this  type,  hoivever,  the  stimulating 
idea  may  arise  from  some  obscure  process  within  ourselvea 
hich  is  not  assignable  to  any  stimulation  from  the  world 
d  us,  nor  to  perceptions  nronsed  by  such  stimulation ; 
then   assume  that  it  is  due  to  soma  combination  of 
fluences  within   ourselves,  nono  of  which  has  availed  to 
affect  tlie  field  uf  attvutioiL      In  all  such  cases  the  stimu- 
lating idea  resultfl  in  iuimedialc  instinctive  reactions  wliieh 
a  marked  in  consciousness  by  "  instinct  feeUogs,"  or  at 
OBt,  if  any  hesitancy  is  involved,  by  a  merely  momentary 
pressure  of  the  impuUes  caused  by  the  momentary  inhibi- 
tion of  the  instinct  aclions.      In  such  cases  we  scarcely  feel 
thiO.  we  govern  the  act,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  distinctly 
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will  to  do  what  wc  dci ;  rather  do  we  fisot  Ihut  we  iLre  forced 
to  the  aetiou  hy  sLuuuli  over  which  wo  have  no  control 

Thcro  are  many  cas^s,  however,  in  whii^h  wo  do  feel  Uiat 
we  Iiftve  coDlTo],  in  which  we  feel  that  we  ase  our  reason 
and  that  we  will  the  variation ;  these  are  the  ones  in  wtiich 
the  proe^aes  antecedent  to  vanaliou  become  prominent,, 
and  the  ones  to  which  the  greatest  interest  attaches  in? 
our  lufiital  life ;  1  wiah  to  show  that  even  in  these  cases  the 
process  in  fundamentally  cbe  same  as  that  already  dascribed. 


§  4.  All  men  and  women  of  active  mind  lind  in  their 
experience  constant  trains  of  thinking,  note  the  continuous 
presentation  of  a  stream  of  muntal  objects  wliicb  are  con- 
stantly modifying,  and  being  modified  by,  tho  opperceptive 
systems '  in  which  they  appear.  These  mentiil  objects  are 
more  or  Icsa  real  for  ns ;  that  is.  they  fit  in  more  or  less 
completely  with  the  wliole  mental  life  of  the  momenl;  tfaey 
ere  more  or  letta  stable  in  relation  to  what  we  call  the 
apperceptive  syat^-nm  which  form  the  l>ody  of  the  experience 
to  which  theee  objects  are  attached,  or  from  which  at  times 
they  Heem  to  obtrude,  if  we  may  so  speak.  It  is  from 
amongst  these  mental  objects,  these  ideas,  that  arise  those 
efficient  once  which  stimulate  us  to  the  activities  which 
result  in  vuriatiuii. 

Wlien  a  mental  object,  an  idea,  is  real  for  us  it  is  sudi 
because  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  a  rehttively  stable 
apperceptive  sj'stem  which  is  existent  for  us  at  the  time 
uudcr  conaidcration.  This  ap^iorccptivc  system,  which  is  of 
psychic  ai<<ai0cauc«,  miiKt  lie  supposed  to  have  corresponding 
with  it  on  tho  physical  side  a  system  of  typical  reaction 
which  is  atimuluteil  by  the  activities  corresponding  with  the 
apperceptive,  system. 

Variation  fruni  Kiich  a  typical  syatem  of  reaction,  by  the 
•  Cr.  Stout'*  Analt/titai  rtydwivjy. 
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emphasis  of  on  action  which  is  partial  in  relation  to  th« 
activity  of  the  syetcm  aa  a  whole,  caa  occur  as  the  result  of 
action  mitliin  the  Hyatc:!!!  (whirh  alone  we  iiro  now  wjnaider- 
iug)  only  whore  soma  idea  ft-itlun  the  eorrespoudiug  apper- 
ceptive system  becomea  emphatic  iit  the  same  tinio  that  it 
becomes  an  idea  etlmulatinf;  to  partial  action.  This  can 
oopiir  when  the  stimulating  idea,  as  the  result  of  its 
special  devulopmeut,  failn  to  remain  siabltt  as  part  and 
of  the  Bppcrocptivi!  gysteiu  existing  at  the  moment 
of  stimulation,  when  it  fails  to  be  altogether  real  in.  rdatwn 
to  tkat  lajstrni.  The  process  antecedent  to  variation,  there- 
fore, so  fur  at!  it  is  repreaenUid  in  our  wicrld  uf  ideas.  Is 
delenniiu'd  by  the  preseuce  of  an  idua  whiuh  is  unrealised 
and  which  is  reci^iised  to  Iki  unreiJiaed. 

Then;  arc  coneH  in  which  tlie  stimuliiting  idea  is  recog- 
nised as  baiuii  not  only  unrealised  btU  aa  being  vnrealimble; 
i.i.  when  it  fails  of  assimilation  with  the  newly  arising 
apperceptive  aystem  which  its  special  emphasis  determineB ; 
when  it  fails  to  become  real  in  this  new  apperceptive 
systiiui.  This  fltate  uf  mind  v/a  know  uti  a.  vnah:  but  with 
it  we  have  no  direct  concern  here,  for  a  wish  pure  and 
aimple  leads  to  uo  vutiant  action. 


Thcire  are  other  cases,  and  these  are  many  and  most 
important  for  our  consideration,  where  the  etimulatin;,'  idea  Is 
Tccogiiiiicd  tii>t  only  iis  unrealised  but  as  rudisablc,  ix.  when 
a  new  apperceptive  system  arises  in  consciousness  as  the 
result  of  th«  5pe:(!iitl  cmpbaKiB,  in  which  n«w  apperceptive 
system  we  feel  that  thia  idea  might  become  real,  and  witb- 

Lout  wbich  realisatiuu  tliis  newly  appearing,  postsible,  apper- 
ceptive syslKm  fails  of  completeness. 

It   is  apparent,  therefore,  thiit  the  process  anterior  to 

'  variation,  wherever  it  rises  into  coasciousnesa,  must  involve 
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the  api)earance  of  aii  idea  which  is  recognisptl  to  be  realisable 
but  not  realised  in  some  uewly  arising  apperceptive  system. 
But  bhe  presence  iu  conacivusaess  of  an  unrooliud  jrot 
Ti!uti»ali1e  idea  is,  as  ire  have  already  seen  in  a  previotis 
chapter,'  the  state  which  we  designate  as  Desire. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Lhaoretieally  the  roental 
State  which  we  call  desiie  is  the  odo  wc  are  most  coDceraed  to 
consider  in  relation  to  the  origin  from  vrithin  oureelvea  of  cod- 
scious  variation;  and  this  accords  with  general  experience,  for 
it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  Lhat  deeire  determines  im>d 
pulse,  and  desire  aad  impulse  determine  will,  will  as  we  have 
seen  being  tlie  iwychic  correstKindcut  of  the  act  of  variatioiL 


But  desire,  tis  we  have  juet  seen,  is  the  efiect  in 
flcioosnese   of  the    emphasis   of  a  epecial  dement  of  on 
apperceptive  sysleni,  whii^h  vmphuais  corresponds  wicli  the 
emphatic   partial   action  of  some  element  of  a  sj'Stem   of 
typical  jihysica]    reaution,  which   Uius  occasions   variation. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  mentAl  process  in  cases  of  rarialion 
is    only    ilin't^renl    from    tliut    iu    cases   of  typical   oT^g&nio 
reacltuu  in  tliat  it  stimulates  to  a  partial  instinctive  reaction 
and  not  to  the  reaction  of  the  whole  system.     Tbia  is  w 
we  should  be  led  to  expect  as  the  result  of  oar  considera- 
tion in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  nature  of  \Tuiation 
from  an  objecUvc  sUindpomt. 

The  emphasis  of  the  stimulating  idea  in  desire  is  thai 
which  marks  the  direction  of  variant  action,  and  for  the 
basis  of  this  emphasis  W8  must  look  to  the  process  of 
reasoning  wliicli,  as  wc  shall  see  <§  7  below),  when 
analysed,  in  those  fonns  in  which  it  is  clearly  grasped 
in  relle(ition  in  the  process  of  ratiocination,  appeals  oa  « 
process  of  strengthening  and  rendering  persistent  some 
epuciully  stimulating  idea. 

'  CliaptorXril. 
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III. — Desire — Reasonis<.: — Impulse — Will 

§  4.  From  wtiat  has  inimediiitcly  preceded  this,  and 
from  our  discuHsion  of  the  nature  uf  impulse  in  ("hapter 
XII!.,  it  appears  that  the  voluntarr  act  wliich  produces 
variatioa  is  the  result  of  a  determinatioD,  from  the  ego,  of 
the  hifjher  efficiency  of  on  inhibited  instinct  producing  an 
impulfle,  or  of  one  of  several  opposed  inatincte  represented 
ia  cunHciousucsB  by  opposed  imptilsca;  but  that,  inafimuch 
aa  tb«  impulses  are  mere  marks  of  the  inhibition  of  in- 
stinctive eftieionoy  of  (he  system  involved,  for  the  cause  of 
this  action  which  emphasises  one  impulse  we  must  look  to 
the  process  whicli  ia  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
impulse  in  consciousness.  This  antecedent  process  we  have 
seen  to  bo  marked  by  the  rise  of  desire,  and  the  action  of 
reasoning  which,  as  we  have  argued  in  Chapter  XVII..  sceuis 
Co  involve  tlie  strengthening  of  some  partial  idea  within  an 
exiKting  apperceptive  syatem. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  1  think,  that  desire  ia  normally 
followed  by  instinctive  reaction,  or  by  an  impulse  to  action 
in  case  there  is  an  inhibition  of  instinctive  reaction.  Where 
desires  are  balanced,  reasoning  steps  in  and  determines  the 
efficient  resultant  by  reuderiny  one  desiru  stronger,  and 
strengthening  tbo  impulBo  corresponding  with  it.  Itcaaon* 
ing,  to  be  sure,  does  not  always  appear  as  strengthening 
dnire :  reasoning  often  seems  M  move  in  trains,  as  we  say, 
from  one  Btrengthoned  idea  to  another;  its  outcome  in 
desire,  in  impuls^e,  and  in  action  being  absent,  or  lost  sight 
of  when  it  occurs.  But  where  desires  clash,  and  are  not 
influenced  by  stimuli  from  without,  hut  are  determined  by 
inSueucea  from  within  the  ego,  tlieu  it  is  that  reasoning 
Steps  in  to  dctenaine  the  resultant,  emphasising  one  of  the 
opiHJscd  desires  which  determines  the  act  of  will. 
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lb  is  of  courae  true  that  there  are  few  cases  where  this 
whole  course  is  run  in  coiisciouaDess.  I  may  find  myself 
willing  to  do  a  oerliun  diftlcult  taslc  without  haWng  been 
oonBcious  of  the  desire,  ov  of  the  impulse,  or  of  the  reason* 
ing  which,  hod  the  conditiona  been  appropriate,  wonld  h&ve 
been  clear  in  my  consciousneaa  So  I  may  feci  the  irhish  of 
opposed  desires  and  then  find  the  act  acpuinplisb«l  with 
no  seuso  of  having  willed,  and  little  fippreciation  of  an 
impulse  leading  to  the  act,  or  of  the  process  by  vhich  it 
was  strengthened.  So  I  may  note  the  reasoning  prooeas 
and  give  no  attention  to  de&ir»,  to  impulse,  or  to  the 
voluntary  act;  or  I  may  note  the  clash  of  opposed  im- 
pulses and  give  no  heed  to  desire,  or  reasoning,  or  the 
will  act 

I  may  attvnd  thuH  to  one  only  of  tlie  four  tiivutal 
proeaasoa  under  discussion,  or  1  may  attend  to  more  than 
one  oud  less  than  all,  or  I  may  attend  to  all ;  but  I  think 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  of  volitional 
variation  the  course  of  mental  activity  ia  Uie  fiame,  in  all 
cases  the  desire,  the  impulse,  the  reasoning,  and  the  will  arCj 
in  a  sense,  one  act. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  position  already  reached  by 
our  argument  in  Chapter  XV'l.,  viz.  that  in  varying  con- 
sciiiusly  wc  always  act  rationally,  through  iJie  emphasis  of 
some  impulse  clement  In  that  system  of  impulses  which 
dotemiinea  our  standard  of  the  moment;  and  not  only  that 
we  always  thus  in  acting  voliuitarity  act  rationally,  but  that 
we  alwa^ii  act  aright,'!.^,  in  accord  with  llie  ortler  of  impulse 
efficienciee  of  the  moment ;  the  irrationality,  the  error,  of 
our  act  appearing  only  aftur  the  fbct,  when  wo  iximpare 
the  impulses  which  govenied  us  with  tJie  relativply  per- 
manent order  of  impulse  efiiciencles  of  the  moment  of 
reflection. 

When  we  consider  our  acts  of  the  past,  or  the  acta  of 
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I  others,  we  judge  thetu  to  be  n;iUiOiiublu  ur  uiiriaiAOiiable  so 
far  as  they  do  or  do  not  harmoiuBe  ivitli  the  hierarchy  of 
the  desire-imjiulse  <>Hicieneie8  of  (he  moment  of  reflective 
consideratioD.  Where  the  eSicient  dcaiies  are.  egoistic  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  act  diamterestedly ;  where  they  are 
^vftltTuiBtic  it  seeiim  equally  unreasonable  to  net  with  self- 
int«r«st  OS  our  ftiiu.  For  instance:  where  I  have  laboured 
hard  and  have  cnmo<i  a  needed  holiday,  and  where  there 
l&re  ito  duties  to  prevent,  it  seenut  unreasonable  not  to 
[ehooBO  the  greatest  pleasure  I  cau  tbiuk  of  that  is  uot 
icioug;  hut  if  there  are  urgent  altruistic  duties  to  perforra, 
it  seems  in  like  manner  irrational  to  leave  them  aside,  and 
^to  seek  i'or  pure  plwisure  which  is  not  demanded  in  the 
intereste  of  health. 

§  6.  So  much  attention  hue  been  given  in  later  years  to 

he  analysis  of  the  act  of  wdl,  and  of  the  feelingK  i)f  effort 

irhich  often  go  with  thi£  act,  that  I  think  it  may  be  well  to 

[express  the  tliesis  T  am  nmintaining  in  other  terms  which 

|1>ear  some  reference  to  these  didcuseions. 

Wc  may  conceive  tlic  existence  of  the  mental  life  of  a 
uhic  element  corresponding   to   activity  in  a  pbj-sical 
clement;  this  mentnl  life  is  a  psychic  whole,  and  it  seems 
necessary   in  such  a  case   to  conceive  the  psychic  corre- 
spondents of  stimulation  and  of  reaction  us  forming  one 
Bycltic  state.      Moreover  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
sive  of  complex  psj'chic  systems  in  the  same  way :  ob 
ht  whole  ph}'sical  system  at  any  one  moment  must  be  con- 
caved as  a  whole  in  a  certain   balance  of  reaction,  so  the 
HoorreRponding  system  of  consciousness  must  be  conceived 
^Hfr  a  psychic  whole  in    t-hnt    moment.       But  in   objactive 
^♦ftflMtiott  (which  ia  itself  a  unified  pulse,  such  as  we  have 
Just  described)  it  is  impossible  for  ii»  to  limit  our  thought 
any  one  moment ;  we  must  take  into  our  lield  of  %'iew 
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more  than  a.  ningle  psychic  eleini!iit,uiore  eveu  than  a  BUigla 
oomplex  psychic  unit:  we  are  thus  forced  in  reflection  to 
view  rrudjiuttiiictiUi  of  psychic  syateius. 

Ill  retleetioii  we  thus  find  certain  activities,  which  we 
call  the  psychic  corrcspondcnu  of  stimulatioa,  held  apart 
from  certain  activities  which  we  call  the  psychic  corte- 
spondetito  of  reai^tiona  to  these  stiniulalioiiii.  The  KC]>n.ralioa 
is  jufltitieil  iiitte«d  tu  ilescripliva  psychology,  for  we  there 
eonaider  apeciiU  momcDts,  and  in  some  of  these  the  peychic 
unit  of  activity  is  markedLy  related  to  stiundation  of  the 
orgflJiic  system,  while  in  nthers  it  is  markedly  related  to  reac- 
tion of  the  nysteni  upon  the.  envininnienl.  Such  a  diaiinctioa 
is  strengthened  by  the  anatomical  differences  discovered 
botwccn  the  receptive  neural  systcnis  and  the  reoctivo 
ueiinil  aysteme.  But  the  nem-al  activity  of  the  receptive 
organ  in  nit  truly  a  state  nf  reaction  as  the  last  observed 
contractiun»  of  a  mu8cU>.^  I 

Our  bodily  systems,  the  psychic  correspondents  of  which 
we  view  in  consciouBQcss,  are  in  an  objective  view  as  s 
whole.,  or  in  iwrt,  but  the  means  tif  traii»fonuiiti<Hi  of 
physical  forces  into  many  forms  of  activity.  As  we  view 
life  we  note  these  totalities  of  reaction,  and  wc  call  ihcia 
instinct  actiouB.  In  a  system  of  instinct  actions,  if  one  part 
becomeB  ahnonnally  emphatic,  a  readjnstntent  of  the  total 
aystem  is  compelled,  the  resalt  being  the  prodiiclion  of 
new  system ;  and  this  when  objectively  viewed  is  a  vttriation. 
Subjectively  Hptialtiiig,  if  I  am  correct,  tliis  variation  involvra 
an  act  of  reason.  When  it  produces  an  effect  upon  con- 
sciousness, it  involves  certain  inhibitions  which  themselves 
involve  paia:  the  total  state  of  the  psychic  system — ihi 
feelings    corresponilbig    witb     the    t-niphusiscd    instincti 

■  Com|iara  HorWTt  Nichnl'a  (cty  cImt  ugnment  in  ntrerence  to  tku  in 
hw  utulo)  "Tlic  l'«>-i4io- Motor  l'f«blaiii,"piiblU]i«l  ia  tiix  Am,  JtMmai 
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activity,  and  of  the  activities  readjusted,  and  of  the  painfiil- 
neaa  of  bhoee  inhibited — give  us  what  we  apcalc  of  in  a 
broad  way  as  the  phenomena  of  coniLtioD. 

In  our  complex  life  we  are  able  to  note  certain  portions 
of  the  pe>'chic  stream  in  which  the  conative  aspect  of  the 
mnmont  seema  to  be  identified,  to  a  great  extent  at  least. 
with  the  Bcnaatioiia  arisiiij,'  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
the  bodily  organs  which  express  the  ^viil  act  of  the  moment. 
To  those  Professor  James  has  given  much  prominence  in  his 
valuable  studies;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  less  aUe 
niinds  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  misconceiving  the  doctrine 
bo  bos  laugbt,  and  have  interprct«d  him  oS  teaching  that 
voluntary  feeling  consists  of  the  feelings  of  moicular  activity 
only.  If  I  understand  him  correctly  I  do  not  believe  that 
be  would  disagree  with  thn  niain  statement  abovR  mada 
It  is  true  that  remombrauces  uf  those  spLHiial  feetiiiga  of 
activity  aro  of  great  importuncc  in  our  voluntary  life;  as 

t Professor  Boyce  says,  "  we  can  directly  will  au  act  orJy 
wben  we  have  before  done  that  net " ;  but  evidently  that 
b  because  desires  and  inipnlEses  imply  experience:  the 
idea  not  realised,  bcforo  it  can  become  realised,  before  it 
can  become  desire  and  serve  as  the  basis  of  voluntary 
variation,  must  be  thought  as  realisable,  and  that  implies 

I  previous  experience. 
If  thia  view  of  the  uatnre  of  conatioQ  be  correct, 
evidently  there  must  be  many  forms  of  conation.  There 
it  conatioji  in  the  mere  cravings,  where  no  clear  idea  of 
the  basis  of  the  systematic  diKturliance  iR  presented  to  mind; 
iQ  tbo  desires,  where  an  objective  idea  is  presented  to  mind 
OS  realieable  and  yet  uiiroaliaed,  and  where  wc  set  ouraclve« 
over  against  it,  the  emphatic  tendency  being  part  of  as ; ' 
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*  In  the  act  or  Tolition  tli»  tlTcetivn  impulM  liccomu  absorbed  u  put  of 
tite  egn.  whilst  the  iiietruotlrti  iTn|ni|jtG  ii  ilntadisd  nnd  npiuun  r«  iui  nbji^ct 
■port  from  tho  ogo. 
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in  the  impulses,  whoro  the  ideo  unrealised  yet  i-caliBiible  is 
ODO  rolatod  to  motor  readjuBtincut ;  iu  the  act  of  will  which 
detormincs  choice,  due  to  an  opposition  of  deail'es  or  unpulses 
us  noted  in  tlie  judgment  "  I  will  try."  ' 

This  special  aspect  uf  couutiun  which  w«  speak  of 
usually  us  volition  is  nut  Decussarily  iuvolvcil  in  desire 
OS  some  would  have  us  tliiiilc.  for.  as  Mf.  Shaud  has 
sliciwn,"  desire  may  occur  without  volition,  as  where  we 
say,  "  If  he  ia  there  I  shall  see  hiui,  fur  1  desire  to  do  so  " 
— although  it  may  also  occur  with  volition  where  we  (tay, 
"  If  he  be  there  1  will  see  liiui,  .-is  I  desire  to  do  sii."  The 
act  of  will  proper  is  a  special  case  of  conation  which,  as  3tlr. 
Stout  points  out,  always  involves  a  judgmeDt  and  a  belief 
Uiat  we  will  try  to  realise  the  unrealised,  and  that  implies 
a  twusc  or  im  obbtmctinn  lo  be  removed. 


I 


§  7.  We  have  held  above  tlmt  our  variant  aclioo  is 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  eepocioUy  offideot 
stimuli,  which  lead  us  to  react  as  though  wc  were  iso- 
lated elementtil  parte,  ami  w^ithout  dependence  upon  the  forces 
which  would  guide  us  if  we  acted  excluaively  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existence 
of  the  (umai-organic  social  body  of  wliiih  wc  lu-e  elemcntSL 

We  are  led  to  this  view  especially  because  we 
seem  to  be  able  to  identify  reasoning  processes  nitJi  the 
hif^heat  elaboration  of  the  emphasis  of  environmental 
stimuli  upon  the  iudiWdual  who  reasons. 

If  this  thesis  be  correct,  the  variation  iu  conjplex  organic 
bodies  is  determined  partly  by  the  degree  of  inte^ratian 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  a^^^egate,  and  partly 
by  tlic  forci)  of  the  htiiniihiR  which  ri^aclics  the  element 
from  its  euvii-unmeiit ;  ttiiti  latter  bt^ing  Uw  cfTicient  factor. 

'  Cf.  Sloiit,  JfiW.  N.8.  No.  19. 
>  Minil,  U.S.  23,  }..  2t>7. 
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Xow  wo  find  ID  our  highly  differentiated  life  that  in  great 

measure  the  iirouess  of  rcasomng  la  that  wliicli  dvtcnuines 

our  revolt  against    what  we   recognise    aa    instinct,-^  our 

nations  from  the  a»(;estnil  type  ;  it  seems  highly  probable, 

jfore,  *  priori  tliat  we  shall  find  ratiocination  to  be  the 

^conscious  side  of  the  latcat  development  of  the  elemental 

'  variant  process. 


• 


Aa  we  all  know,  there  exists  in  all  organisms,  to  apeak 
first  of  the  physical  aspect,  a  balance  of  activities  fitted  to 
iinswer  to  environmental  conditions :  and  furthermore  (a)  it 
seems  clear,  an  we  have  shown  atxjvc-,  thitt  if  one  element 
of  a  complex  organism  altera  its  activity  in  eonsecjuonee  of 
intlueucea  Ixom  without  itself,  this  one  alteration  of  one 
element  will  tend  to  effect  alteration  of  the  relation  between 
the  aetions  of  all  the  tlomenta  of  the  or^^aiiic  system  to 
which  the  changing  clement  belongs.  Futthermore,  (^S)  if 
tbia  one  element's  tendency  to  alteration  of  the  relation  of 
itB  activity  to  that  of  the  organism  persists  with  snflicieut 
strength,  there  may  nmilt  a  vai'iation  of  the  action  in  tliat 
organiatn  from  its  ancestral  type.  Now  evidently  this 
course  of  action  must  have  its  correq)ondcnt3  in  the  mental 
life  that  ia  coincident  with  the  action,  and  1  think  that  this 
aanie  proofs  can  be  shown  to  1h!  ell'ective  in  the  higher 
uieuLal  life  as  we  experience  it. 

In  correspondence  with  tlie  action  deflcribed  under  (a) 
above,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  if,  in  any  case,  one  psychic 
element  in  »  mental  compli;x  becomes  iiyiwrnormaily  effect- 
ive, it  will  tend  to  i-ostrict  the  natural  payehic  developmeiit 
if  the  mental  complex  to  whieh  it  is  attached ;  this  natural 
development  which  is  thus  restricted  being  determined  by 
inheritance  or  individual  adaptation.  In  othi>r  wnnl.s,  this 
action  will  tend  to  overjiower  impulsive  oi'  ([uasi-impulaiva 
leadings  of  wider  scope  in  favour  of  elemental  variation. 
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This  whole  process  ou  the  physical  side  is  determined, 
as  appears  abov«,  by  the  ix?rsistence  of  the  activity  of  aome 
one  jiliysical  eltiuieiit,  atiil  thia  persistence  in  turn  may  be 
held  to  be  dotonnincd  to  a  great  extent  by  the  rtduplicatum 
of  the  stimulut  ta  adion  iti  an  orffan  thai  is  prqiar&i  to  rtad 
t^icxcntly} 

In  the  regiuu  of  the  L-orrespondent  mental  development 
this  meaud  the  rcdupiicAtion  of  the  stimulus  to  the  rociir* 
nnca  of  the  n/ea,  which  therefore  beocones  persiAt^nt  and 
effectira 

But  on  the  ptyehic  side  iht*  latest  elaboration  of  the 
process  of  bcooming  p«r3istcnt  is  apparently  the  same 
thiitg  oa  the  proc«s8  of  ratiocination.     It  consists  in  this — 

It  being  recngnised  that  it  leads  to  r,  and  ttiab  b  lead»fl 
to  a,   it   results    that    whenever   h   occurs,  x   fullowA,   as™ 
happens  also  when  a  occurs.     Hence  the  proe«s3  of  identi- 
fication of  the  isaues  of  a  and  h  iax  tends  to  a  dupUeatiou 
of  the  stimulus  to  the  resultant  a;,  and  hence  tends  (o  tlie 
ptTsiatence  of  x. 

But  this  process  of  the  identiiication  of  tlie  issues  of  a  and 
d  in  X  is  the  basis  of  the  syllogistic  form  to  which  all  ratio- 
cination is  reducible,  viz.  if  a  then  x,  if  h  then  «,  if  6  then  av 

This  ai^uinent,  therefore,  leads  us  directly  to  the  state- 
ment that  rittweintttMi  is  tht  psychic  aspni  of  the  UUeit 
elaboration  of  the  variant  principle  icithin  w. 


The  reader  vill  observe  that  as  a  result  of  this  stnily 
we  have  in  the  liist  se-ction  anived  at  the  concIusioE, 
ve  looked  forward  to  reaching  at  the  dose  of  Chapter  XV1.J 
alter  va  had  studied  the  nature  of  roasoo  and  had  found 
ourselves  led  on  it  priori  jj^roirnds  to  the  couoLoaion  thali 
Iteason  is  the  psychic  correspondent  of  the  pxocen  qC 
variation  IVom  typical  reaction. 

'  Compmra  l*ml«iiiior  J.  Mark  Buldwin's  iloctriiw  or  "drrolar  ictirily." 
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§  8.  Let  us  repeat  the  summary  of  §  5  of  that  chapter, 
ftiid  theu  attempt  to  carry  the  argument  a  st«p  farther.  We 
have  wma — 

lat.  That  choice,  and  hesitancy  preceding  choice,  are 
objective  phenomeDa. 

2Dd.  Tlmt  elioict!  iii  ounielveEi  is  repreaent^  {jsyvliieally 
by  Will,  and  that  as  clioice  docs  not  differ  in  kind  wherever 
it  is  observeJ.  eu  wc  judge  Uiat  Will  is  a  psychic  pheno- 
menon as  broad  as  mental  life. 

3rd.  That  as  choica  does  not  differ  in  kind,  so  the 
process  antecedent  to  choice  probably  does  not  differ  in 
kind,  wheiijver  (Jioicc  occurs. 

4tli-  But  Reason  is  the  psychic  correspondent  of  tlie 
process  antecedent  to  Will  in  our  conscious  lives ;  hence  we 
conclude  that  Reason  in  germ  or  in  complex  fonu  must  be 
a  process  bs  wide  as  jeychic  life. 

5lIi.  Ttiis  view  is  corroborated  by  oar  argumeui  that 
BeftsoQ  and  Will  ore  indissohibly  connected ;  that  all 
rational  processes,  unless  inhibited,  end  in  volition ;  and 
that  all  volition  is,  at  thu  moiuuut  of  the  will  act,  rationid. 

6th.  But  clioice  is  the  mai-k  of  variation,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  what  has  preceded,  we  are  led,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  to  the  conclusion  that  Reason  is  the  psychic 
coinddent  of  the  pniccss  of  vuriation. 

This  coiicluaion  is  verilied  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  organic  variation,  for  we  find  that  variation  involves  the 
emphatic  action  of  an  element  of  an  organic  aggregate,  eo 
Jhai,  it  functions  as  though  it  were  more  or  less  discoc- 
iQCted  fnini,  and  independent  of,  the  whole  of  whicli  it  is 
an  element.  Furthennore,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Keasun,  as 
we  know  it  in  the  highest  processes  of  ratiocination,  acts  ty 
the  emphasis  of  some  psychic  element  in  such  a.  way  that 
it  results  in  alteration  of  that  flnw  of  thought  which  would 
have  normally  appeared  had  this  euij^hasia  been  lacking; 
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aad  ve  ore  led  to  licild  that  "  mtiociuaLlon  is  the  peychic 
aspect  of  the  latest  elaboration  of  the  rariaut  principle 
within  us."  Thus  the  suggeHtioii  with  which  we  began, 
that  licasou  ia  the  psychic  coincideat'  of  ttte  process  of 
variatiion,  is  corroborutod. 


I 


§  9.  We  now  hring  to  «.  rlose  this  brief  study  of  Reaaou  : 
unexpectedly  brief,  some  may  think,  in  cousideratiou  of  tJic 
many  pages  given  to  the  etudy  of  Instinct  To  one  who 
liHS  followed  the  cuur&e  of  our  thought,  however,  it  will 
appear  naLiiml  that  gre-ater  space  is  given  to  tite  cotuidera- 
tiou  of  lu&tinct  than  to  the  study  of  B«aboq  ;  for,  u  we 
have  seen  above,  Iteason  in  a  final  analysis  appears  aa  a 
special  devtilopmenti  of  Instinct,  determined  by  the  coin*  fl 
plenty  of  the  iiitegrated  systems  which  are  united  in  our 
wide  organic  life :  variation,  which  Reason  cflbcts,  being 
determined  finally  by  instinctive  reaction  of  parts  as  though 
they  were  iiwlaled  from  the  whole  entity  in  which  they 
appear  as  parts ;  divergenco  being  due  to  diffGreiices  in 
width  and  complexity  of  the  organic  systems  involved,  and 
lo  the  fact  that  complex  instincts  are  built  upon,  and  out 
of,  iiwtincts  of  simpler  form,  of  earlier  genesis,  and  of  mors 
thfii-ough  organ tHEitiuii ;  these  simpler  iiistineta  reacting 
more  quickly  to  hypcrnormal  stimuli  than  the  complex  _ 
instincts  arc  able  to.  | 

Moreover  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  Iteason  is  recognised  aa 
a  gpnenU    and    Hubjective  pru[!e£K:  Instincts,  on  the  other  ■ 
hand,  being  usually  separated  into  classes  by  the  marked  ™ 
did'urenccs  of  objective  manifestation,  naturally  require   a 
more  detailed  treatment  than  the  general  process  in  Reason. 

With  tliis  apohtgy  I  turn  to  tlie  diecussion  of  certain 
relations  between  Instinct  and  Reason  which  are  of  interest 
and  importance. 
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I 


HAVE  promised  in  the  opening  of  the  aixteentfi  cliapter  to 

'present  to  tlic  rtatler  who  is  not  familiar  with  psytihological 

tecliniculities  a  coudeused  statement  of-tbe  cciurae  of  oar 

tthought  in  relation  to  Reason ;  and  inasnuich  as  our  argu- 

[tneot  haa  been  long  and  discuraive,  I  think  even  thoat;  whu 

are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  langwage  of  psychology  may  be 

glad  at  this  juncture  Ut  consider  tlie  main  conclusious  we 

thave  reached  in  clctir  form,  free  from  ilhislrations  and  dis- 
cuaaions. 
Organisms  are  uggrogatcB  of  living  elements,  or  of  com- 
plex living  elementarj-  parte,  wjiich  are  so  inter-relateJ  that 
tvhere  any  atimiiltis  calls  for  a  reaction  in  one  element 
'or  part,  tlie  Btiiiudus  must  necessarily  aifutrt  nil  the  other 
|element3  of  the  syetem  to  which  the  stimulated  part  belongs; 
[and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  to  this  stimulus  must 
I'be  affected  by  tlie  reklion  of  the  other  elements  of  the 
am  Ui  the  one  that  is  »tiiiiulated.     The  effect  upon  the 
elements  from  the  one  stiniulatcd,  and  from  the  other 
I  elements  upon  the  one  reacting,  may  be  indirect,  immcosur- 
I  ably  small,  obscure,  but  it  is  a  corollary  from  our  concep- 
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tioii  i)f  organic  relation  Lliat  these  effecta  must  exist  vitliin 
tbe  limita  of  the  Byst«m  n'liich  is  organically  connected. 

II 

Tliere  are  two  results  from  this  postulate,  whici  are  of^ 
great  moment  in  all  nrgnnic  development. 

A.  Wb«re  the  stimulus  which  reaches  a  special  element 
or  elementarj  ]NirL  uf  uu  organtam  is  normal  for  that  part, 
ia  one  to  which  the  part  and  the  system  are  fully  capable 
of  reacting,  then  while  on  the  whole  the  element  or 
elementary  part  wliich  is  stimulated  will  t«nd  to  react  to* 
its  own  rciulj  lutnieut,  iievcrthulusa  it  will  also  at  the  saine 
time  tend  to  act  to  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  whole  organic^ 
system,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  " 

B.  Where  the  stinmlus  which  reaches  a  special  clement 
or  olcmcntarj'  port  is  ahtun-mal  for  that  part,  then  the 
element,  or  elementary  part,  which  is  slimulatetl  will  still 
tend  to  reac-l  in  a  matincr  appropriate  to  its  own  eoustitu- 
tion ;  but  tt  will  not  na:es»arily,  at  the  same  time,  react  in ' 
a  manner  appropriate  to  tlie  constitutjon  of  the  whola 
organic  system,  uf  which  it  is  a  port. 


ni 

What  I  have  spoken  of  as  normal  reactions  to  normal 
stimuli  mider  II.  A  above,  even  in  the  ve:7  simplest  of 
organisms,  come  to  eer^'e  biolo^cal  ends  valuable  to  tfae 
nrgani!«m  anil  its  elements ;  these  reactions  wonld  be 
oluuiualed  in  the  proeeas  of  development  if  fchey  (lid  not 
serve  sucli  ends.  As  the  organisms  l)ccome  more  complex, 
these  actions  become  more  complex,  and  are  found  often  to 
relate  to  ends  of  little  immediate  importance!,  but  of  great 
import  in  l-hc  hiter  lii'e  of  the  organisms.  They  ore  moulded 
by  the   proecsscs  of  eliminntioo,  so  that  each  new-born 
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organism  tends  to  acl,  in  answor  to  stitiitili,  ta  its  ancestors 
in  the  past  have  acted,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  race  to 
which  they  have  belonged,  and  to  wliich  tlie  new  indiWdual 
belongs  also.  They  tend  to  produce  (i/fnatl  rcuclioas,  and 
tlieae,  when  looked  u|)OQ  objectively,  are  deflignatcd  as  the 
expreBSions  of  "  iuHtiucts,"  using  the  term  very  broadly. 

Inatincta  arc  expressed  by  "  instinct-actions  "  which  vary 
in  complexity  and  co-ordinatiou ;  the  most  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated of  theae  "  instinct- actions,"  and  those  most  free 
irom  control  by  the  great  central  nervous  system  in  tlio 
higher  animals,  being  called  reflex  actions. 

These  "  iiiatinct'-actions "  have  psychic  coireepondentB 
which  I  have  called  "inBtinct-feelings."  All  of  tht-ee 
instiuct-leelinga "  inlluence  the  totality  of  the  conscious- 
oorrcspoudcnt  to  the  neural  system  wliich  reacts, 
although  mimy  of  theiu  fail  uf  sutlicient  vigour  to  Iwcome 
marked  in  the  field  of  attention.  When  the  expression  of 
an  instinct  is  inhibited,  if  there  be  an  effect  upon  con- 
scLousuees,  wc  designate  that  effect  by  the  word  "  impalsd." 


n 


In  the  nature  of  life  in  a  variable  environment  there 
must  arise  frequently  in  all  organisms  conditions  under 
which  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction  thereto  must  be 
abnorinaJ,  in  the  sense  described  under  11.  B  above.  The 
result  mtiHt  a])XH«r  as  tlic  modification  of,  or  the  inhibition 
of,  the  typical  reactions  which  we  r-nnsider  as  determined  by 
Instinct:  in  other  words,  the  pnicess  must  lead  to  variatiaii 
■m  typical  reaction.  Farthermoro,  this  process  must  be 
us  broad  us  the  process  uf  Instinct;  must  be  as  constant 
and  as  wide  in  its  appearance.  Thw  process  we  find  to 
nsist  in  the  reaction  of  a  p:irt  for  itself  as  thuugh  it  were 
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aa  isolnted   entiLy  and   uot  aii  element  in  A  more  widely 
organised  syetein. 

But  it  film  appears  evident  that  this  process  muat  be 
repreaeoted  bj  some  eflect  upon  mental  life,  which  effect^ 
must  be  as  broad  as  the  pr<x-i!S9  itself.  | 

As  in  the  case  of  the  isstincts,  we  should  not  expect  to 
note  all  the  ofTccta  of  this  proc«SB  iu  the  liuld  of  attention,  J 
although  we  maj  agree  that  all  sitch  eOecta  itLfluence  la^ 
soma  measure  the  totiility  of  the  consciousness  correspondent 
to  the  system  which  reacts :  hence  to  the  less  tboroughl; 
hftbitual  forme  t>f  such  elfects  upon  conaciouancsa  must  we 
look  for  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  process. 

The  prtxress,  as  we  have  ai^ed  in  detail,  involves 
inhibition  of  instincts,  and  hence  it  must  hring  into  being 
impiilHi'Ji,  and  must  uiodify  rmctiou  by  rupresning  some  ofj 
tliem  iu  the  very  fact  that  it  is  austaimug  others. 

In   the  most  complex   form  of  our  conscious  life 
discover   tliat   ttie   process  of  rati(x-*ination  doea   this  vi 
thing.       This    process    of    ratiocination    when    examined 
analytically   appears  to   act.  in    accord    with    the    general 
process  of  variation,  through  the  production  of  on  enipliama 
of  a  stimukting   idea,  thus  tending   to   produce  variatioi 
from  tlie  typical  movcmcat  in  consciousness. 

But  although  tlie  process  of  variation  through  niUocina- 
tion  is  marked  on\y  in  the  most  vi^id  moments  of  uur 
conscifius  life,  we  d<i  not  fail  to  notice  that  there  arc  many 
actions  of  our  own  which  we  think  of  as  the  result  of 
rcosouuig,  in  which  the  process  of  ratiocination  is  never 
brought  into  consciousnei:^.  Furthermore,  we  note  in  our- 
selves many  actions,  which  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
field  of  attention  whatsoever,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
separated  from  reasoned  actions. 

(2)  These  olwervations  lead  us  naturally  to  the  hypo- 
thecs that  rea&ou  ta  the  mental  ]ir(H-e.<B  corres])on<)cnt  wi 
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amtioti  m  oi^oic  af^regntes  and  is  as  wide  aa  life :  that 
mag  is  a  proc-ess  as  br»ad  as  consciousness  but  not 
necessarily  bruugfat  into  the  Beld  of  attention. 

(3)  This    hypothcBis    is    corroborated    again    when    wg 

insider  that  conscious  variation  is  indicated  hy  voluntary 

ijchoioe.    If  ODT  bTpothesis  be  true,  then  volition  (as  indicated 

<y  dioic^e)  and  reason  muet  be  equally  broad  iii  occurreoee, 

indotid  be  as  broud  as  life.    This  conclusion  ia  enforced 

rtbu  observation  that  will  and  n^iusoii  uri-  coextensive  and 

coDterminoas ;    that  all  rational   action  is  voluntary;  and 

l^onvtsraely    that    all     volitional    acts    are    ratioiuil    at    the 

lOment  of  the  act:  the  notion  of  the  deliberate  choice  of 

irratiunal  act  beiiij;  illutjury. 

Or  expreasiog  this  in  other  words :  all  of  variation  thus 
to  be  of  one  type.     But  the  most  complex  forms 
f  variation    have    reaaoTiing    and    will    as    their   psj'cliic 
,cobcidt.-nta,   and    reaaouiu);   and    will    appear    to    conform 
ith  variation  as  it  ia  Btudied  objectively :  heuce  we  are 
mpelled  to  assume  tliat  all  of  variation  has  as  its  pBychic 
ipondent  reaaon  iind  will  uF  sJitijde  form  ;  llie  rca.inning 
\i  will  which  attract  our  attention  in  nsHcetion  being  of  a 
highly  elaborated  kind. 


The  couolu3ion  that  we  reach  aa  the  result  of  this 
jent  is  this:  that  as  Instinct  constitutes  the  typical 
luic  process,  so  Reanoti  and  Clioieti,  iudiaauluMy  eon- 
lected,  constitute  the  variant  process  in.  organic  Ufe :  the 
ct  apon  attentive  i:on3c;iouanc8B  beiu^  marked  ui  rela- 
tively few  cases;  the  reasoning  and  the  willing  sinking  back 
>f  the  "  thresliold,"  into  the  field  of  inattention,  iji  a  large 
^portion  of  cases. 
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Finallj  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  we  have  como  to  the  con-^ 
cliiKion  in  the  coiirae  of  our  study  that  all  of  reasoned  action, 
all  of  varintion,  13  determined  finally  by  instinctive  reaction  ;^ 
vrhat  appears  us  divergence  frum    insLijitiUve   fonuK  beingV 
due  to  the  complexity  of  tho  organic  Bj^toms  involved,  and 
to  till!  fact  that  complex  iustiucts  arc  built  upou  instincts 
of  simpler  form,  of  earlier  genesis,  and  of  more  thorough 
arganisaLion,  which  thf-refore  react  more  quickly  to  b}-per> 
normal  stimuli  tlmu  those  Less  thoroughly  oi-ganised. 

We  have  alwi  concluded  tbut  oU  instinct  appears  sa  a 
mode  of  that  simplest  of  all  phenomena  of  actinty — the 
reaction  of  a  living  cell  to  the  stimulus  from  its  envirou- 
mant 

To  tluB  simploat  of  all  n^uctions,  therefore,  we  Bnally 
trace  back  both  Instinct  and  Eeaaou.  Both  are  but  aspects 
of  the  basic  tendency  to  the  persistence  of  life ;  tliey  appear 
in  opposition  Iwcause  we  look  only  at  complex  organic  forms, 
while  the  tendency  to  strive  for  pereisteiice  of  life  » 
fuudameutally  danaUal,  only  BccniHlurily  rclatiug  lu  more 
or  less  integrated  aggregates  of  elements,  with  which,  in 
more  or  less  complex  oi^nic  form,  biology  has  to  deal. 

If  this  view  be  sustained,  then  the  problems  of  instiuc' 
and  reason,  of  typical  reactinn  and  acoomniodative  variation, 
are  thrown  one  stage  farther  back ;  they  are  remlved  into 
the  problems  competed  with  the  detonninatiou  of  the 
nature  of  that  bond  which  unites  the  oltMiionls  of  organic 
wholes,  ami  upon  which  depends  what  we  call  their 
"  iutegration." 


PART  V 

CERTAIN  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  INSTINCT  AND 
REASON 


CHAPTER   XX 


L— Thk  EiLATtos  OF  Reason  ro  Moral  Code3 


I 


§  1.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  without  argument  that 
variation  in  monil  stiindanls  is  necessary  if  newer  stunibirda 
b«ttcr  filted  lf>  our  use  are  Lo  arise.  If  moral  codes  of  the 
same  nature,  fixed  and  unchtLngeahle,  were  givon  to  all  of 
us,  there  would  be  do  hope  of  their  betterment;  no  hope,  in 
otiier  words,  that  the  conduct  which  they  tend  to  produce 
tould  ctiaoge  to  eorrespoud  with  the  alteralioaa  that  must 
be  constantly  occurring  in  an  environment  tike  t-hat  tn 
which  we  liiid  ourselvua  placed.  Uulcss  aiich  variation  did 
occur  there  would  be  practically  no  opportunity  for  the 
developmenl  of  a  more  perfect  relation  ltetw««u  the  form 
and  conditions  of  our  social  life,  and  scarcely  any  chanco 
whatever  of  an  improvement  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ctlucal 
demands  of  our  nature  to  the  new  conditionB  which  arise  aa 
evolutiou  advancen ;  fiir  without  moral  variation,  and  the 
opposition  of  action  or  of  idea  which  it  engenders,  there 
could  be  no  emphasis  of  the  more  advantagcoua,  no  suppres- 
sion of  ttie  lesa  advautageoua,  standards  of  living  except 
througli  the  most  adventitious  of  conditiona. 


§  2.  In  the  chapters  preceding  this  in  which  we  Lave 
the  nature  of  moral  codea  we  have  noted  that  the 
'very  conditiona  which  call   theni  into  existence  make  it 
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ncccasary  that  these  codes  and  the  moral  standards  which 
determine  their  nature  should  be  different  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individiud  al  diCfereiit  stages 
of  his  development 

The  diBereDCM  of  which  we  have  apokeu  in  those 
chapters  have  been  almost  entirely  tijooe  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  complexity  of  the  iDfluenoes  which  mould  uur 
livoa  through  inheritance,  and  by  the  diversity  of  conditions 
which  in  our  experience  affect  us  as  stimuli  to  reactjon  upon 
the  environmcLt. 

Variation  from  typical  racial  forms  of  reaction,  tiie 
reader  will  perceive,  mny  thus  arise  in  an  individual,  either 
as  the  result  of  the  mere  emphasis  of  special  impulses 
through  proceases  which  ore  dct<;nniDcd  entirely  by  his 
iuliuritauce  firom  anoeators  in  whom  different  orders  of 
impidse  efQcieuL'y  have  occurred,  or  elge  as  the  result  of 
change  in  the  conditions  which  surround  his  life. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  he  especially  noted  that  this 
variation  of  Htajidai'd  may  not  appear  as  sucti  in  con»cioa&- 
neas  at  all ;  may,  and  indeed  is  likely  to,  appear  lo  be  the 
perfectly  normal  standard  to  the  man  who  vturies  as  the 
result  of  inheritance  or  even  of  past  experience;  may  lead 
him  to  think,  and  wonder,  that  the  world  is  all  against  him 
and  all  wrong;  may  be  to  him  a  source  of  astonialiment 
and  vexation  of  spirit  because  it  is  inexplicable  by  any 
experience  or  l>y  any  teaching  his  fellowa  may  be  able  to 
give  to  him. 

But  were  improvements  in  our  moral  codes  determined 
alone  by  the  clash  of  standards  dependent  upon  inherited 
processes,  and  upon  differences  of  experience,  wliich  have  ao 
little  effect  upon  consciousuess  that-  they  lead  the  man  who 
varies  to  overlook  the  fact  of  his  variation ;  were  our 
standards  perfected  by  nought  but  the  contest  for  persistence 
of   the   life  which   these   standards    represent;    then    the 
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iproYUDienta  would  indeed  bo  of  veiy  slight  momODt  in 
lives. 

We  find,  bowevei,  as  n  matter  of  fact  that  we  take  the 
at  idnd  of  interest  in  that  special  type  of  viiriaLian 
which  is  conaciouBltf  effected  in  the  Uvea  of  thon^litfiil  men 
who  rcaUso  the  nature  of  tho  typictil  Ktaniiards  which  ore 
presented  iu  their  psychic  experience,  who  fiud  su^eatioaa 
of  divergence  arising  in  mind,  who  treat  these  suggeationa 
itionally,  and  who  deliberately,  and  Toliiatanly,  act  to 
Tect  variations. 
.This  proceas  is  goiuj;  on  around  us  ut  all  times  amongat 
who  are  conscious  of,  even  though  they  be  unabis  to 
lutalysc,  tlift  steps  they  arc  taking ;  though  they  be  incap- 
[able  of  appreciating  the  ends  towards  which  their  actions 
tend.  Tt  b  this  pror**s  of  conscious  variation  that  det*ir- 
,  miuGB  the  alt«mtiuu  uf  moral  standards  in  an  individual  by 
l^oluutory  elTork,  and  whicti  is  therefore  most  important  in 
be  development  of  character  ;  without  it  alteration  of  moral 
1  would  take  place  only  in  a  wholly  automatic  and  ^uaai* 
lioal  way. 

I  §  3.  Now  there  is  one  point  in  the  chapters  which  have 
preceded  this  that  1  think  has  been  made  clear,  viit.  that,  if 
our  QOtions  are  valid,  so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  able  to  alter 
the  efficiency  of  an  impulse,  it  must  be  by  rational  proceaa : 
and  this  carries  witli  it  the  implication  that  so  far  oa  the 
balance  of  impulse  eflicienciea  ia  altered,  not  by  extraneous 
influence  but  by  our  own  effort,  this  must  also  occur  through 
TKtionaJ  process.  But  it  ia  the  order  of  impulse  efliciencies 
;  within  us  apparently  which  determines  our  moral  codes,  and 
it  thus  follows  tliat  reason  must  be  the  determinant  of  vnria- 
^tion  in  moral  standards. 

Or  to  put  this  in  another  form :  if  voluntary  variance 
>m  typical  standards  of  action  is  always  rational,  and  if 
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growtli  towards  i>erfcctiou.  is  dependpiit  upon  vimstiOD,  thai 
reafiou  is  tbe  detcrtuin&Dt  in  the  struggle  towards  the  pcr-S 
fection  of  our  moral  stantlanl.'*.  ^ 

Ii  ix  iiuporLaiiL  to  nut«!  this  point  because,  as  we  shall 
seo  bolow,  it  i»  asBumed  bj  many  people  that  the  porfoc* 
tion  of  moral  codes  in  the  Uvea  of  individual  men  is  reached 
to  a  great  extent  nob  hy  rational  prixxss,  which  aa  we 
hav»  Keen  involved  tlie  emphaais  of  some  partial  instinct 
in  that  whole  instinct  eystem  which  determincB  oar  moral 
oodaa,  but  is  reached  througli  tlicir  wiUingneaa  to  ba 
influenced  by  the  very  broadest  of  all  instincts,  an  instinct 
whicli  would  not  appear  but  for  the  existence  of  the  most 
highly  organised  form  of  social  life,  vis.  the  govoming 
instinct,  the  religious  instinct.  This  claim,  in  consideration 
of  tbe  argument  preceding  this,  cannot  be  granttyd  for  a 
moment. 
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§  4.  Id  the  precoding  divisiou  of  this  chapter  we  liave 
noted  that  in  the  process  of  the  peTfoPting  nf  moral  codes,  as 
ttiey  are  uaually  conceived,  such  changes  from  typical  forme 
ct-theao  codes  as  are  determined  by  the  voluntary  efFort  of 
individuals  are  effected  ihrough  the  functiouiug  of  reason 
Vfithin  U9,  and  uot  through  instinctive,  typical,  reactions 
functioning  for  the  heucUl  of  the  oi^nisrcL  If  then  religion 
be  iuBtinctive  in  ita  nature,  it  is  evident  that  iraprovemt;nt« 
in  oiir  ovm  individual  sLaudards  are  not  directly  effected  by 
religious  influences :  that  they  may  be  indirectly  effected 
by  them  we  shall  see  b«low. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  individuiit  life 
and  study  the  ulTect  of  reIif,^KoUH  fiuictiouing  upon  racial  life, 
we  find  the  iothicncc  of  the  religious  instinct  in  this  direc- 
tion most  important  in  relation  to  ethics.  We  have  seen 
that  ethical  standards,  determined  as  ihey  are  by  iMilHnce  of 
ioipuhie  efficiencies,  must  necessarily  vary  in  different  indi* 
viiiiials,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of 
his  developmunL  But  tlic.  religiuus  inllucuce,  ou  the  other 
hand,  is  directly  concerned  with  no  balance  of  instincts, 
modified  or  unmodified ;  but  with  a  single  complex  instinct 
which  is  a  heritage  of  the  race,  is  typical :  except  in  very 
superficial  dirix:tions  it-  is  unchanged  and  identical  in  the 
adult  and  the  youth,  in  the  man  of  culture  and  the  man 
who  has  nought  of  advantage  either  through  inheritance 
or  circuuostauce.  The  savage  and  tlie  civilised,  the  wise 
man  and  the  child,  when  swayed  l^y  religinus  enthusiasms 
are  affected  by  the  snme  racial  power,  although  it  acts  upon 
beings  in  whom  different  standards  of  action  are  developed. 
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Beligioii  does  this  for  ell  alike ;  it  impresses  upon  them 
the  weighty  importance  of  the  broadest,  *'  noblest,"  impiilses 
wtiirli  affect  them,  however  much  the  chomtter  of  Llieee 
impulses  may  (lifter  in  the  meo  affected :  and  the  standards 
rletcrmioed  by  these  impulses  will  lie  defeticled  with  ardour 
by  men  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  tbeir  reli^ous  con- 
victions. 

It  is  evideut.  then,  that  Uie  religions  ioflnence  will  be 
of  great  service  in  the  procesB  of  the  perfecting  of  standasdU 
tfarough  racial  instrumeBtality,  even  though  it  be  of  little 
moment  in  individual  conscious  life  I-'or  where  diversity 
of  ethicul  Hlundards  appears  and  reaulta  in  coniUct  between 
those  upholding  two  opposed  moral  codes,  the  foioe  of 
religioQ  will  act  to  give  entbuBiasm  for  tbeir  special 
Rtandards  to  those  who  are  thus  brought  into  oppoeition; 
it  will  tend  to  force  the  issue,  oud  will  thus  bring  out  of 
the  conBict  nev  standards,  standards  which  may  be  found 
to  be  influenced  by  both  of  thoeo  which  bnvc  stood  in 
opposition,  or  to  be  ((uiued  by  the  overthrow  of  one  and  the 
uplifting  of  another. 

If  this  be  true  we  should  be  led  to  expect  to  find  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  in  which  religious  fervour  is  equally 
developed  defending  ethical  doctrines  of  the  most  diverse 
character ;  and  in  the  days  of  cruder  thiuking  we  should 
expect  fre<}ueutly  to  tind  this  divemity  tending  to  result  in 
physical  contest,  in  a  conflict  which  would  determine  whether 
some  one  race  A,  which  relifjiously  preiichcd  and  acted  in 
uccord  with  the  doctrines  determined  by  the  efficiency  of 
some  one  impulse  a,  would  overvome  or  conciuer  in  the 
contest  for  survival  another  raco  J?,  which  with  equal 
religious  fervour  preached  and  acted  in  accord  with  the 
doctriuw  determined  by  the  elliciency  of  on  opposed 
impulse  b. 
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§  5.  Illtistrations  of  a  limited  form  of  this  conflict  of 
impulses  as  emphasised  by  religious  fervour  are  found,  a3 
thti  ^t^alic^  will  readily  note,  in  Ihc  intolenint,  fanatical, 
pcrsecutious  so  common  umougst  anvage  iribcs  and  semi- 
barbarous  ntccs,  and  even  amongst  tbose  wtiom  we  do  not 
asiially  class  with  the  uncivilised ;  indeed,  we  do  not  find 
it  needful  for  example  to  ^o  back  farther  toward  barbamin 
thitn  to  St.  llarlhotomcw's  Day. 

if,  however,  we  would  convince  ourselves  of  tlie  import- 
ance of  this  conflict  to  the  development  of  moral  life,  we 
have  but  to  turn  our  attention  to  broader  considerations 
than  those  ju.'Tt  touched  upon. 

We  may  note  in  passiiig  the  profound  contests  which 
muBt  have  occurred,  in  tho  days  before  occurato  historical 

rd  was  made,  between  the  established  phallic  religions 
which  emphasised  sexual  life,  and  the  newer  rehgions  which 
emphaxixed  the  ethical  codes  that  arose  later  in  the  history 
of  development:  of  these  contesta  we  find  some  lingering 
examples  noted  In  the  BcrJpturat  accounts  of  the  efforte  of 
the  follcwers  of  Jehovati  to  overwhelm  the  prophets  of 
Bftal. 

Turning  Irom  these  suggestions  to  the  study  of  times  in 
which  historical  record  is  more  accurate,  we  may  note  in 
brief  one  form  of  moral  oppnsition  which  has  been  in  the 
j«8t,  and  in  thu  future  h  uot  unlikely  again  to  be,  deter- 
mined by  distinct  physical  contest  strongly  influenced  by 
religious  vnthuBiasuia. 

In  the  very  firet  considemtion  of  the  aubject-raatler  of 
this  book  we  noted  that  the  uiiitH  of  simple  a^^egnten 
might  find  success  in  the  straggle  of  life  either  through 
separation  from  one  another,  or  else  through  coutiimauce  of 
aggregation  coupled  with  growth  of  integration  and  differ* 
ence  of  functioning  in  the  different  units.  We  also  noted 
that  social  organisation  amongst  men,  so  far  as  it  exists  at 
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nil,  18  cloeely  allied  in  Torm  to  the  simpler  types  of  nggrega- 
tioiL 

In  itorrtaiponJuncc  with  theae  forma  of  lower  lift:  we  sec  in 
Duuikliid  two  ways  ia  which  success  might  be  realised  iu  Hucial 
lii'u.  It  might  be  n>alis6<l  in  the  lirat  place  by  the  sogregHtion 
of  small  families  or  tribes,  whose  neecU  ar«  simple  aud  'whosu 
nuiub»r»  do  nut  nipidly  incrca»; ;  trities  which  live  by 
jealously  guarding  IhtBtr  small  pi>g«eB8ion8  aiid  ntCeioptiog 
to  possess  themselves  of  storoji  which  have  bflen  collected  by 
other  and  similar  small  tribes.  Such  was  apparently  to  a 
great  exltiiit  the  tribnl  uoiiditiun  of  primitive  man,  and  we 
hava  ample  example  of  sueh  condiliou  amou^  the  nomadic 
races  still  living  in  unciviliseil  lauds. 

Now  evidently  in  tribes  dependent  upon  such  conditioDa 
for  th(jir  exiatcnco,  iimony  th«  impidscs  most  important  to 
their  wellare  must  bu  (lat)  those  tlutL  Wud  to  Huspicioti 
of  others,  and  readinese  to  attack  those  that  appear  to  be 
enemies ;  and  (2nd)  those  that  lead  to  the  toking  poueasioa 
of  the  properties  of  their  adversaries.  In  siich  people  wc 
should  expeut  to  find  religion  giving  eraphasiH  to  tliew  most 
important  racial  impulses ;  and  as  a  matter  of  lact  we  6nd 
just  such  a  case  iu  the  religion  of  the  curly  Hebrews;  here 
we  have  a  moat  telling  example  of  a  truly  religiuua  emphasis 
of  impulses  tlml  are  entirely  repugnant  to  us  who  are  brought 
up  iu  the  midst  of  a  Christian  civilisation,  but  whicli  wore 
very  important  for  the  maintenance  of  the  low  social  tribal 
life  in  which  they  were  thus  emphasised. 

To  return  to  tho  ihouglit  above;  we  have  noted  that  racial 
success  might  be  reached  not  only  tlms  bj  trihal  isolation, 
but  also  in  a  later  and  nobler  development  by  the  growth 
of  large  and  complex  systems  involving  diffcrsntiation 
of  fuuctiouiug,  iliviKioii  of  labour,  and  interdepemlence 
of  relation  amongst  individuals ;  by  the  growth  of  such 
social  systems  as  have  been  the  basis  of  all   the  higher 
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:  Gtvilisatiotjs  of  Uie  paJiL,  aud  are  the  liaais  at  ibofte  in  otit 
owD  day.  Among  tlie  impulses  of  greatest  import&Dce  to 
tlie  people  of  these  lurger  Bucial  grou]»fi  will  Ik:  thaw  which 
would  lead  to  co-operaliou  luid  to  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
we  should  expect  in  mch  races  to  find  rehgion  tending  to 
strengthen  these  social  impulses. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  tho  greater  civiliaations  we 
do  find  religion  acting  to  make  edjcteut  these  very  impiilites 
as  Ihey  exiat  in  one  form  or  another.  In  India,  where  the 
division  of  labour  is  moat  marked  in  the  separation  of  castes, 
we  find  religioua  obaervaiice,  notwithstanding  numerous 
liiittorie  refurmalionii,  tu  a  great  extent  emphaBisitig  the 
cliiTereuces  batwecn  classes,  and  leading  to  concepliont!  of 

I  duty  in  conformity  with  these  divisional  cooeeptious  which 
do  not  appeal  to  iis  who  belong  to  soc^ial  groups  that  depend 
less  upon  division  of  labour  thun  upon  other  sin.IhI  forces. 
In  the  ClirislJan  civilisation  wc  lind  loss  division  of  labour, 
less  of  easie  classilieation,  but  a  greater  development  of  certain 
characteriBtics  which  we  tJiink  more  than  take  the  place 
of  such  divisions,  »nd  which  are  c^videuced  in  tim  impulses 
which  lead  to  iMj-operation  and  social  conaolidation ;  and  we 
find  this  excmpliticd  in  the  opposition  to  plundering  and 
murder  in  general ;  in  the  deprecation  of  hate  and  of 
veugeaiice,  even  when  those  poncenieil  are  not  kinsmen  ;  in 
tlie  fostering  of  brotherly  love,  uf  tho  widest  sympathy, 
'  tii  the  broadest  benevolence ;  all  of  which  impulses  axe 
cbmmctcristic  of  the  Chrislian  morality,  and  oU  entirely 
diverse  from  those  appearing  in  the  moral  forms  taught, 
for  instance,  by  thu  religion  of  the  early  Hebrews  above 
referred  to. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  process  of  development  great 
differences  of  racial  impulse,  and  of  religious  emphasis  of 
suuh  impulse,  might  accrue  in  different  races  which  them- 
selves  had    not   come   in   contact ;    such    differences    are 
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found  existii^  between  the  impulses  of  minor  importunes 
emphHsised  by  the  religions  of  India,  and   or  greater  tm- 
portnncti  eitipliaalHed  by   itie  religion  of  laliini ;  and  those 
opposed  impulses  emphasised  by  the  tdigiooB  of  Western  ^ 
Kurope.  H 

The  reader  will  realise  that,  in  the  past,  religions  fervour 
has  given  enthuaiium  to  thiMe  led  by  the  impuLtett  which 
determine  these  diverse  forms  of  civilisation  ;  has  led  them 
to  distinct  attempts  by  physical  contest  tu  blot  out  their 
opponents  wlio  have  held  diverse  views  of  a  moral  natun.  fl 
The  Criisadc-s  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  contents  >wtween  two  " 
diverse  civilisations,  between  civilisations  involving  diverse 
impulse  emphasis  uml  diverse  moral  codes;  were  in  eflect 
contests  for  the  supremacy  between  two  divergent  typea  of 
morality.  Kor  does  it  seem  improbable  that  a  similar 
contest  may  be  renewed  at  no  distant  day,  aa  all  students 
will  agree  who  study  the  attempt  of  Kuropean  civilisation 
to  curb  and  guide  the  many  millions  who  own  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  as  their  leader. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  religious  force  which  brings  into  prominence 
the  divergence  of  moral  codes  may  be  most  efficient  id 
the  displacement  of  one  by  another,  and  in  the  enforce* 
ment  of  one  that  is  more  i'lI'ecLive  fur  sociuJ  life  mcher 
than  another  which  is  lees  so :  in  other  words,  that  r«ligious 
influencee  working  through  racial  voutest  must  neceasarily 
have  in  the  past  done  much  to  perfect  moral  codes  through 
the  medium  uf  pliysical  contest:  hut,  as  he  will  of  course 
realise,  large  differeuccs  of  impulses,  and  of  religious  emphasis 
of  these  impulses,  might  occur  wliich  would  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  races  struggling  for 
persistence;  and  conflict  might  result  in  the  cxtcrmiaatiou 
of  certain  racial  impulses,  and  of  their  religious  emphasis, 
through   the  destruction  of  the   races  holding  them,  tliis 
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destruction  being  duo  to  cauiics  entirely  unrclatful  to  theao 
impulBes. 

It  is  not  improper,  perhftps,  to  call  nttention  here  Co  Uie 
self-cooAdenve,  wliich  wc  of  the  Western  uivilisatioit  display 
in  the  neceeearj  triumph  of  the  moral  code  we  npholtt. 
We  are  all  too  vont  to  uuJercstimatfi  the  □umcrical 
strength,  and  the  merely  physical  power,  of  the  races 
which  oppose  onr  civilisation,  founde*!  us  it  is  upon  our 
specially  diSorcntiated  moral  eodo:  Vf&  are  wont  to  forget 
that  our  moral  code  involves  the  ideal  of  peace  and  the 
Um  of  phyiiical  contest,  white  the  codes  of  a  large 
part- of  OUT  opponents  do  not  involve  this  notion.  Indeed, 
it  mny  not  hi  fur  our  type  of  the  hif^hur  civilimition  to  win 
tie  hatlle.  to  detennine  the  moml  trend  of  the  Aiture,  to 
fix  a  moml  code  which  we  shall  be  able  eventually  lo  force 
upon  all  mankind :  it  cannot  lie  ukinted  to  be  in  any  respect 
a  aettled  fart  thub  the  establishment  of  dur  civilisation  will 
to  be  the:  mission  of  our  race,  although  our  confidence 

this  futiuu  dominance  of  our  ideals  is  a  sign  of  vigour 
which  argues  well  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  hop(s, 


II 

(j  6.  We  have  consiiloi-od  in  the  preceding  s&ctiong  the 
action  of  religion  upon  moral  codes  through  racial  inHucnccs, 
through  conteata  between  those  diverse  civilisationa  which 
'  ditrerencc  of  moral  codes  lias  determined  :  let  ua  now  return 
to  the  study  of  individual  life  find  ask  ourselves  wbnt  in- 
direct influence  the  religious  instinct  may  have  upon  the 
I  perfecting  of  moral  codea  of  men  considered  as  individuals ; 
direct  influence  we  have  seen  it  cannot  have. 

AVe  havH  already  noted  more  than  once  thftt  in  individual 
[  life  variation  through  reason  detcnninea  the  changes  in  mor<il 
,  codes  through  which  their  perfectiug  must  be  wrought,  that 

2l 
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our  iuatincts  cannot  effect  these  changes ;  hot  this  does  not 
imply  that  reli)pnn  inny  not  aflect  the  rapldiLy  with  which 
these  clmuf^t^  occur  and  tlie  stability  of  the  newer  monil^ 
forma  vhich  arc  thus  produced.  V 

The  religious  iustinct,  as  we  have  seen,  functions  to  hring 
into  prominenoe  Clic  insbinc-U  of  Utcr  dcvtilopment  and  of 
liruiidtir  racvi)  siguidcance,  (md  it  does  this  hy  restmint  of 
the  iustiiict«  n-liich  are  of  earlier  dcvclnpmcDt  and  of  narrow 
and  iadividualifitic  significaiioe.  It  is  appareDt,  theu,  that 
when  there  once  occurB  in  an  individual  a.  variiition  of  u)oral« 
code  wliieh  wuuld  lojid  to  fuller  socinl  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage, it  would  tend  to  be  enforced  niid  made  recarrent 
iu  the  life  of  the  indi^^dual  by  the  inQueuce  of  relipoiv| 
which  in  restniining  tlie  "lower"  reaction»  wouhl  give  the 
newer  foniia  of  broader  wortli  jwwer  to  assert  tbeuisulves. 

To  a  man  uiiiiitlueuccd  hy  religious  restraint  the  DCwer 
moral  code  mighc  become  known,  and  its  A'alue  might  be 
thoroughly  appreciated ;  but  for  all  that  it  might  fail  to 
exert  any  power  in  his  life  bet^use  in  the  moment  of 
temptation  the  impulses  empbosiBed  iu  the  newer  moral 
code  might  bo  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  individualistic 
and  other  impulses  of  narrower  aignificanp-e,  and  this  because 
although  the  hi^hi-r  code  haH  \nten  acknuwledged  intellectually 
it  bad  gaiued  no  impulsive  biiekiug.  But  if  thia  newer  moral 
insight  be  given  to  the  religious  man  it  at  cacc  becomes  a 
power  in  his  life,  for  each  expression  of  Ills  I'eligious  instinct 
given  promiitente  to  the  newer  impulse  relation  tbroagh 
restraint  of  all  the  impulses  of  less  broad  social  import. 

Tho  religious  instinct  thus  appears  to  be  of  great  im^ 
portance  tn  the  establishmcDt  within  a  mau  of  the  highest 
fonri  uf  inond    code   whicli    hH.s  arisen    within  liim,  even 
though  it  has  naught  to  do  with  the  first  appearance  of  thi^^ 
highest  form.     The  power  of  rcli^ou  in  reference  to  tk^ 
ethical  life  of  a  man  liea  in  the  lact  that  it  impresses  apoo 
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him  the  habit  of  listening  for  the  less  boisterous  but  more 
1  pcTsisteot  of  tlie  guiding  voices  within  his  soul ;   tliat  it 

gives    htm   cntEnisiiiAin    tn  uct    in    ac^ordiina!    vritli    these 

voices ;  that  it  fwstere  within  Mm  the  habit,  where  alter- 
^BatiVM  present  thcraaclvcs,  of  choosing  ualiiraUy  that  which 

is  of  the  deepest  significance  for  liim  as  an  integral  element 

I  of  the  social  life  which  ia  developing  around  him.  In  other 
words,  if  he  allow  himself  to  be  yiiided  hy  ihe  religiuua 
iiistiuct,  he  is  compelled  to  act  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
impulsively  witliout  necessity  of  waiting  for  alow  process  of 
argument  and  conviction.  Althniigh  religion  docs  not  in 
itself  perfer.t  our  moral  code,  that  perfection  Ijeiug  a  matter 
of  individual  development  and  individual  effort,  it  doea 
■  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  to  us  an  iustiuctive  tendency  to 
express  and  to  strengthen  the  best  that  is  ours  by  Nature's 

I  gift,  as  our  moral  life  unfolds. 
This  it  is  that  a  man  gains  when  he  falls  under  the 
away  of  the  religious  instinct:  a  tendency  has  arisen  within 
him  to  give  his  higher  instincts  full  play,  a  tendency  which 
has  itself  become  inHtiucUve. 


nr 

§  7.  We  have  thus  far  hern  considering  the  influence  of 

\  the  religious  hmtiiict  upun  tliL>  formatiou  and  the  perfection 

tof  moral  standards  during  relatively  long  periods  of  racial 

and  individual  life ;   now  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  study 

with  me  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  moral  code  which 

I  exists  in  individual  lil'ii  at  any  special  period  of  Iif& 

It  is  apparent  tbat  wc  arc  here  dcahng,  not  with  the  action 
of  the  highest  of  iusttucta  iji  relatiuu  to  the  rational  pro- 
cesses, hnt  solely  and  altogether  with  phenomena  of  mstinct ; 
treating  of  the  relation  between  the  highest  of  instincts  and 
the  instincts  of  lower  grades  whether  unmodified  or  modified 
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by  expcricnca     floral  codee  ore  iostinct  bora,  and  religion 
itdclf  is  of  instinctive  nature. 

As  ne  hiive  alreatly  seen  in  u  ]p«oeding  chapter,  if  WB; 
Bpeak  airicLly  thu  impulses  detenuinod  by  Uie  rt>ligiotis 
instinct  luu^t  nmkc  port  of  the  highest  form  of  moral  code. 
But  wc  have  also  seen  that  this  fact  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised, and  fnrthermon^  that  nioml  cotles  of  ii  vurj- high  type, 
allimugh  I  would  cluim  uui  of  t-lio  highest,  luuy  exist  in 
those  iu  whom  the  rcli^'ious  instinct  Ims  not  been  awakened : 
we  Iiavc  not  been  BUrprised,  therefore,  to  find  tliat  rules 
which  have  been  inletided  to  serve  as  guides  to  momi 
enndueL  rulate,  fur  Uiu  must  purt^  to  the  forms  of  cihical 
code  which  arc  exclusive  of  the  impulse  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  religious  iiistiuct. 

§  8.  Considering  morality  in  the  narrower  sense  as 
exclusive  of  religion,  m  it  is  usually  considered,  we  note 
that  Ltie  religious  iiuimlxo,  rcpreacntiit^  only  one  brood 
instinct,  is  stable ;  white  the  moral  code,  whith  is  inter- 
preted as  exclusive  uf  religion,  and  on  which  religion  acta, 
being  determined  by  varying  emphasis  of  varied  ioatinot 
eleniCJitfi,  is  unHtiible. 

Thus  lliB  I'tdigious  iinpulsL'.  on  the  one  liand,  is  one 
which  may  bo  possessed  by  the  dullard  as  well  as  by  the 
thoughtful  und  acute.  Wlien  it  is  felt  it  appears  as  a 
power  within  us  as  we  bring  ourselves  to  bow  our  wills  to 
the  Higliest  Conceivable  Will  Once  grasped,  this  inward 
force  rtituius  for  all  time  the  same  general  qualities :  it  may 
inci-cosc  or  decrease  in  volume,  so  to  ^ak ;  it  may  bo  loet 
and  rcclauned  ;  but  it  does  not  change  its  general  character. 
Gained  in  childhood,  it  remains  the  sauie  with  die  religioua 
miui  until  death.  Attained  iu  mnnhcHHl,  it  brtngs  the  strong 
man  to  be  likened  to  a  little  child  in  submission  to  ite 
guidance. 


I 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  standard  in  its  narrower 
ifonn  as  exclusive)  of  religiotiii  qualification  is  seen  to  he 
constantly  cliaiiging. 

If  roe  think  of  the  religious  impiilsea  of  our  youth  as 

compared  with  those  of  our  manhood,  we  clearly  recognific 

_  tliem  to  be  the  same  in  essence,  however  much  they  may  hare 

in  fervour;    but  whuii  wc  comjurc  our  ethical 

^HtandaM  of  to-day  with  timt  of  a  docade  in  the  past,  wc  see 

OS  cicurly  that  it  has  changed   its  i'onn  for  hotter  or  for 

[  vorse  with  oiu-  changes  of  thought  and  condition. 


§  9.  "We  are  now  in  position  to  answer  a  q^uestion  of 
importance  which  ia  often  raised  in  the   lainds  of 
thoughtful  men;  the  question  as  to  the  priority  of  ethics 

fto  morals.  It  has  been  assumed  by  certain  thinkers  that 
mligioua  impulsi'ft  am  niiturally  muc^h  later  in  ap|K!iirflm'.e  in 
the  human  mind  than  the  ethical  impuUca  proper,  as  thesa 
are  usually  concetvud;  and  frmii  Uiis  assumptian  ia  developed 

I  the  notion  that  those  men  who  teach  then-  children 
Tcligious  dnotrine,  and  who  endeavour  to  produce  in  them 
religions  convictions  in  their  early  yonth,  are  encouraging 

I  habits  which  are  not  only  futile,  hut  vicious,  in  that  they 
■warp  the  child's  normal  development,  and  produce  character 

I  of  an  artificial  form. 

There  is  something  startling  in   the  arrogance   that 
asHume?  to  have  found  in  a  special  theory  the  basis  for 

I  attack  upon  a  habit  wluL-h  is  established  almost  univeraallj 
in  man :  tliat  docs  not  rather  look  with  confidence  for  some 
limitation  of  the  theory  whicli  will  account  for  the  existing 
widespread  habit  of  the  race.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
study  brings  otit  the  truth  in  this  matter  with  a  goorl  deal 

,  nf  cleumeas. 

It  may  be  stud  without  question  that  in  the  theoretical 

,  sense  tlie  germ  of  ethics  must  have  appeared  prior  to  the 
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genii  of  religion.  There  must  in  the  beginning  have  Imm, 
08  the  outcome  of  that  ruttraint  of  individualistic  instincts 
from  which  religion  develops,  some  emphasis  of  non- 
iudiviiluslistic  iiislbicls :  and  these  non  •  individualistic 
iuatiucta  must  liave  been  developed  before  restraint  of] 
the  individualistic  tendencies  could  liave  Iwcome  (»f  snflS- 
ciently  great  racial  advautago  to  furuiah  the  hnsis  for  the 
building  up  of  a  new  guidiug  instinct,  auch  as  the  rdigious 
instinct  appears  to  ba 

As  Vie  have  alrendy  seen,  the  very  earliest  instincts  of  t,' 
non-individualislie  nature  vrere  those  that  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  riiliitively  pcmituicnt  bond  between  the  iath«r 
and  mother  of  thu  oQspriug,  to  the  end  that  the  oflspring 
might  he  preserved ;  in  which  instincts  we  have  the  germ 
uf  family  lift^.  These  earlieHt  of  nou-iiidividiialistic  inatincls 
must  have  bccu  favourably  emphasised  by  the  habits  of 
restraint  of  the  individualistic  instincts  which  religion 
Involves ;  and  as  I  have  already  sn^ealed  the  pronunence 
of  ]}luillic  worship,  cast  urr  liy  Nature  now  that  she  has  (ixed 
in  the  race  the  instinct  for  the  establishment  of  which  tfaia 
worship  was  originally  emphoaiacd ; — -  tlua  prominence  of 
vhicli  we  have  much  evidence,  shows  how  deep-seated  itt] 
the  past  must  have  l>een  tin-  influi>nce  of  the  rvHgion  which 
forced  upon  a  race  of  promiscuoua  sexual  procliutiea  the 
habits  which  I'onn  ttic  basis  of  that  freling  of  rcspunsihility 
for  the  care  of  one's  ofispring  which  in  lower  or  higher 
degree  is  now,  and  through  all  historio  ages  lias  been,  so 
marked  a  feature  of  man's  life  ns  one  compares  it  with  the 
life  uf  the  liigheat  of  animals  liclow  man. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  germ  of  religion  must  have 
appeared  prior  to  the  appearance  of  those  higher  complci 
social  instincts  of  which  we  treat  almost  entirely  in  ethical 
atudica,  although  it  could  not  have  appeared  while  individual- 
istic  instincts  alone  prevailed. 
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Oq  the  Other  haiid,  it  is  of  course  cquoUj  clear  tliat  the 
great«8t  power  of  religion  in  relation  to  tfie  advaucemeat  of 
the  raco  nppnnre  in  its  cmphnms  of  what  are  generally  Itnown 
aa  the  strictly  ethical  instincts,  through  the  restraint  of  the 
power  nut  only  of  Lhi;  iniiiviihialistic  inHtincts,  but  in  ccrtuin 
relations  of  the  sexual  iixstincta  also,  Thiw  the  veiy  forms  of 
worship  which  nt  first  were  of  purely  phallic  nature  prob- 
ably became  gradually  tmusfcrred  to  use  in  newer  roligione 
which  empluisiscil  the  ethical  iniitincts  together  with  thuae 
relating  to  the  family  Ufe ;  and  tliese  foruiti  iu  turn  were 
tninsmuted  into  newer  forms  which  led  to  an  emphasis  of 
wliat  are  now  known  as  the  ethical  iusUucls  oa  these 
gradually  tleveloped- 

If  tluH  he  true,  we  sliouUl  expect  to  find  the  earliest 
of  the  religioua  histiiict  appearing  iu  the  child  almost 

icidently  with  the  appearance  of  tlie  aexual  instincts : 
and  wc  luivc  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  true  thiii  is. 
Aa  the  sexual  instincts,  however,  are  aduinbrated  in  the 
early  years  of  child  life,  so  it  would  seem  must  the  religious 
instinct  in  ite  crudest  of  forms  bo  adumbrated. 

As  Nature  has  devised  by  use  of  the  play  instinct  thti 
means  of  pressiiig  forward  iu  life  the  practice  of  activities 
which  nrc  some  day  to  become  habitual ;  as  doll  plays 
indicate  the  shadow  of  the  caother's  cares  in  the  future 
woman :  so  has  Nature  led  the  race  to  press  forward  in  the 
life  of  the  child  thu  forms  of  religious  expression  at  tJia 
earliest  budding  of  the  iuatinct  they  express,  and  this  long 
before  it  awakens  iu  that  form,  and  with  that  force,  which 
mai'ks  ita  functioning  in  relation  lo  the  higher  ethical 
instincts  which  appear  later  on  in  life.  Tn  similar  msnner 
Nature  has  led  men  lo  teach  to  young  children  llie  priictice 
of  ethical  habits  before  these  habits  arc  dcvelujied  by  the 
natural  growth  of  the  iustiucts  which  later  ou  might  make 
the  ethical  expression  spontaneous.     As  I  have  already  said 
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in  a  previous  chapter,  tlio  child  that  is  out  off  by  carelftH 
guardians  from  Uio  early  ciicoiiragemeDt  of  religious  hal»ts 
is  likely  to  lose  iu  later  life  the  restraining  intiuences  of 
ru-ligioii  Blb:^tiivr ;  for  raru  intluod  is  tlio  parent  vbo, 
having  thug  avoided  the  encouragement  of  the  religions 
iusiiiicL  in  his  or  her  young  child,  lias  ttw  wisdom  to 
tincourage  its  uufoUling  vrtien  the  child  becomes  old  enough 
bo  approciate  its  full  power. 

When  we  turn  from  the  considcmtion  of  this  very  early 
fuuctioniog  of  religion,  which  shows  it  to  be  in  a  sense  in 
advance  of  the  devehipraent  of  tlit*  earliwt  of  the  higher 
eLliical  instincts,  to  the  study  of  religion  as  fully  developed, 
we  8ce  clearly  the  priority  in  a  theoretical  sense  of  the 
ethical  instincts  to  the  relij^ious  instinct.  The  ethical 
instini'-ts.  at)  we  have  already  romarkwi,  must  be  already 
exi&teut  before  the  restiuiat  of  Individualistic  instincts 
through  religious  functioning  can  bring,  them  into  promi- 
neace.  In  other  words,  ethical  codes,  as  defined  is 
the  narrow  sense,  give  the  niaterial  iiptm  wliioh  the  fully 
dev[-liJi>ed  reltgiouH  instinct  must  act,  and  without  which  ltd 
functiouing  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  race. 

§  10.  But  alchougli  religion  la  based  upon  ezietent 
moral  capacity,  nevertheless  it  aeems  to  me  to  be  clear  that 
a  morality  without  religinu  is  lui  unstable  prmluct.  It  is 
certain  that  a  man  who  has  gained  a  noble  moral  code 
through  iuheritauce  from  virtuous  ancestry,  or  tloongh 
mere  circumstance  of  life ;  yet  in  whom,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  iioi  deve1oi)i;d  the  religini:s  instinct  whioh 
leads  him  impulfiivoly  to  nach  uut  for  ami  follow  the  best 
that  is  in  him ; — it  is  certain  that  such  a  man  will  be  very 
likely  to  fall  away  from  his  high  moral  estate  if  special 
temptation  usaail  him,  or  circumstances  leail  to  an  over^ 
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irow  of  llioeo  furcus  wliii-h  have  led  him  tu  the  jxist  to 
5naid«r  only  the  nobler  iinpulaes  wiUiin  turn. 

The   nttainment   of  roligion    is    thus   seen    to   lie    most 

iportant  to  our  moral  life,  a  fact  which  is  overlooked  in 

Liio    theory  of  those  who  would    teach   an   ethics  without 

religion.    In  the  theory,  I  &ay,  because  I  believe  that  in,  fact 

^AJicse  very  moral  teachers,  so  far  as  they  siicccerl,  do  not  in 

^Bractice  overlook  the  value  of  i-cligion  as  I  uuderstaud  it : 

^Khoy    Dsually   unwittingly    arc    working    in    line  with    the 

^Khurdies  to  formulate  a  new  morality,  a  higher  form  cS 

ethics,  in  which  the  religious  impulse,  the  impulse  towards 

traint,  is  the  crowning  element,  and  the  most  efficient  aid 

enforce  that  order  of  the  imiiiileeH  lower  than  itaelf  wliich 

most  effective  for  racial  development 


TV 

§  11.  In  our  moral  lite,  then,  it  api^eai-s  that  the  attain* 
'ment  of  the  religious  habit  of  niiud  should  Ix!  our  most 
persistent  aim ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  inftucuce  of  th« 
religious  life  is  the  very  basis  of  the  highest  morality :  "  the 

tifix  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
But,  03  we  have  Men,  this  highest  of  impulses  may  appear 
ot  only  iu  the  life  of  tlic  itmn  who  baa  gained  n  noble 
moral  code,  but  also  in  the  life  of  some  weaker  brother. 
^H     Beligiou  may  be  readied  by  one  who  is  entirely  unable 
^zn  Bee  that  it  is  not  a   perfectly  just   thing  to  take  what 
^belongs  to  lus  neighbour,  and  who  will  fen-idly  pray  for 
^Htelp  in  higliway    robberies,  as  we  see  in   many  historical 
Bexaiuples ;  imr  will  it>  per  st-  teach  him  better.      And,  on  the 
other  hand,  religion  may  lie  reached  by  the  man  of  affairs  who 
appreciates  the  nicest  poiiitH  of  honour;  to  whom  it  indeed 
gives  courage,  even  though  in  itself  it  effects  no  change  in 
Ins  standard. 
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The  "getting  of  Religion" — the  a.ttaiimienE  of  such  B.coa- 
dition  of  mind  that  the  tWKlency  to  do  what  is  thon^t  to 
be  righb  hoa  bet-oiiic  iuipuUive, — that  is  Lite  easeDlial  thing 
in  the  highest  form  of  monil  life ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
indeed  that  Uic  importance  of  its  attainment  leads  thut^bl- 
less  men  to  think  that  moml  striving  may  cease  vhcn  once 
the  religiuiiK  iiU[mU(t  in  fvlt ; — to  btJicvc  Lhut  perfection  ofv 
moral  type  is  thereby  atttuned.  fl 

In  fact,  however,  the  moral  life  of  the  man  of  religious 
habit  should  be  one  of  constant  endeavour  to  gain  a  nobler^ 
code    of   monil    guidance,   rejoicing    merely    that    he   fin<l8 " 
himself  uuder  the  dominance  of  the  influence  which  will 
be  most  powerful  to  aid  him  in  his  effort  to  work  out^  aod 
hold  to,  the  beat  that  is  within  him. 


§  12.  All  who  iipi>re(,'.iate  the  richness  of  religious 
session,  and  wish  for  all  men  the  comfort  and  help  it  giv 
aro  naturally  ted  to  consider  the  causes  thai  are  at  work' 
among  that  lai^o  class  of  intelligent  men  whom  we  find 
holding   aluc)f    fruin,   or   abHoItituly   rejecting,  all    religious 
iniluence  and  rcpreasing  all  religious  tendencies.     One 
the  most  important  causes  of  this  rejection,  I  cannot  belf 
thinking,  is  connected  with  the  misconception  of  this  rcla-^ 
tion  of  religion  to  ethics,  of  which  I  here  epeak.     Thcru  is 
in  every  community  a  lar^  class   of  men  whose  quick 
intelligence  is  felt  in  rU  directions  on  the  right  aide,  and 
yet  who  reject  the  claini<i  of  religion  when  pressed  nposj 
them  from  witliout,  or  when  calling  upon  them  from  withii 
their  very  souls,  on  the  ground  that  it  foils  to  fuUil  it 
ethic  pretensions. 

This  position  it:  based  upon  the  individual's  knowledge^ 
of  the  world  and  of  the  religious  men  whom  he  uieetB  in 
his  affairs,  who  not  infreiiuently  show  hipses  from  moraliQr 
wliicli  he  canuot'condone  but  whieli  they  apparently  do  not 
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^■cleiiTHcate.  It  is  IwiaHd  further  upoii  ttiB  pruposiLloii  wliich 
^Bhe  trents  as  o  tniisrii,  that  ti  stnndard  of  morality  lower 
"  than  lUs  own  stauJard,  which  ho  calU  Qoa-religious,  ought 
,  not  to  be  found  in  a  man  who  is  profcsaudly  religious.  It 
idH  him,  on  the  oim  hand,  to  giva  opuD  eipresaion  to  the 
Blief  that  his  avowedly  religious,  but  to  his  view  erring, 
jiiaintance  is  a  hj^iocrite;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  leads 
lim  to  speak  in  scornful  tone  in  relation  to  a-ll  religions 
tlioughb  and  profc-ssioii.  That  religious  fervour  brings  a 
high  grade  of  moraU  or  tciida  to  perfect  the  moral  standard 
is  wlmt  he  denies,  and  in  denying  he  throws  all  religion,  aa 
be  undcrataads  It.  to  the  winds. 

But,  as  ttie  reader  will  obseiii'e,  such  a  position  is 
baaed  altogether  u^x^n  the  notion  that  religion  should 
perfect  moral  codes,  a  notion  which  is  as  far  as  poesible 

rm  being  correct. 
It  may  hu  well   fur  iih    bo  ask    how    it    Imp^MiuH    that 
intelligent  men  come  to  accept  this  false  position.     They 

■tn  aume  way  giu'n  the  notion  that  the  true  end  of  religious 
experience  ia  Ihe  making  of  a  good  man,  and  that  if 
ruli^un  Joea  not  make  a  man  as  gootl  ils^  or  Imtbur  than, 
they  themselves  are,  who  are  as  they  tliink  without  religious 
guiihince,  then  it  is*  not  worlh  the  having.  This  notion  is 
probably  gained  by  men  partly  from  obaervation  of  self- 
sali»faettou  in  aoniu  religious  acqiuiintancu,  who  nt^ums  to 
hold  that  if  he  is-  i-eligious  be  hua  attained  to  all  that  is 
morally  needful ;  that  if  his  conscience  does  not  smite  him 
^^en  his  acta  nnist  he  beyond  criticism ;  that  his  standard 
|bf  morality  iu  in  eome  way  fixed  in  the  fiict  of  Iiia  attain- 
ment of  the  religious  basis.  What  is  more,  they  find  cor- 
roboration of  ihie  nntlon  En  much  nf  the  prevalent  reh'gious 
tcaclung,  which,  when  it  exhorts  to  the  attainment  of 
religion,  sccuis  to  teiuJi  that  this  altainuieal  i^  all  that 
is   neoessar)-  for  a  man's  moral   health,  that  it  per  »  is 
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to  make  him  a  good  tnau,  aiid  is  to  give  to  lum  not  merely 
the  basis  of  a  new  raorolitr  in  Llic  implanting  of  a  tondenc^ 
to  oboose  the  right,  but  the  new  morality  itself,  then  and 
bheie. 

If  the  prvvuleuce  of  this  teaching  be  denied,  then  T  m' 
GiR  back  upon  the  statement  thnt  at  all  events  sucli  ia  the 
tcachio^  tis  it  i^  underatood  not  only  by  the  inan  untouched 
by  religious  influences,  hut  by  the  iivc:ni^'  religious  lisieatc 
himself;  for  unlos)  this  lie  tlie  understanding  I  do  not  8M 
how  wo  are  to  account  for  the  sadness  and  disooatagemenB 
felt  by  the  religious  inan,  which  stands  tdde  by  aide  with 
the  sneer  of  the  acoDTer,  wWn  failun>J4  in  urdinory  morala 
among  tho»e  who  are  ardent  professors  of  rcli^on  are  Doiaed 
abroad. 

But  it  is  clear,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  ih« 
devtlapmait  of  inilividuitl  oLhical  stiuidiirds  is  not  a  matter 
of  instinct  but  a  matter  of  intellectual  process, — a  matter  of' 
roason. 

Surely  that  which  tends  to  perfect  the  ethical  standard' 
is  directly  and  distinctly  intelloctua].  Tlic  diMrxiuiinutioQ' 
of  motive ;  the  analysis  of  fact  and  condittcm ;  the  watch- 
fulness  t(i  avoid  self-ileception  and  to  gain  insight;  the 
conception  of  principles  and  the  recognition  of  cases  under 
thu&e  principles,  oud  of  tbose  which  atv  of  doubtful  signi£- 
oanoe:  these  and  kindreil  menial  activities  are  what  ate 
concerned  in  the  pHrfeciiiig  of  our  slrnidards.  Tn  this 
proccaa  wo  are  not  dealing  with  iiistinet,  not  with  the 
attainment  of  the  impulse  to  the  riglit;  that  is  a  much 
broader  and  more  general  quality  of  character. 

We  and  our  ndigious  teachers  shnuld  feel  that  it  is  our 
duty,  after  ttie  attainment  of  religion,  to  turn  our  attention 
most  strenuously  to  the  perfection  of  our  ethical  standards. 
Ttiis  would  not  umkc  of  less  Importance  the  work  of  the 
prophet  who  calls  people  to  God,  but  it  would  lead  him 
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to  close  his  appeals  with  the  teaching :  "  Now  that  the 
Hfanpulae  is  nglit,  now  that  '  the  heart  ia  fixed,'  now  is  (he 
^■iiuc  for  us  to  [Lcvelijp  onr  prceent  notions  of  the  right,  anil 
^Bd  aiii)  to  make  our  standards  in  all  ruspccta  the  bij-hest 
Kttainnble." 

^P  A  deurur  apprelieneion  of  tiiis  tnith  noiild  leud  to  greater 
eonsdentiousuess  in  not  a  few  of  our  clei-g>- ;  for  instead 
of  being  led  to  feel  that  luiving  hauUod  down  religiouo 
eiitlinsiasin  to  their  hearers  they  have  done  all  that  is 
demanded  of  them,  tliey  would  be  led  to  watch  more 
closely  iheir  own  standards  to  sec  that  tlioy  couliuuo  to 
jw  in  accmncy  and  refiucmt-nt;  and  this  in  order  that 
3ey  may  be  able  to  lead  to  the  same  higher  attainment 
iose  who  liiDteu  to  their  teacliings. 

But  the  fullest  cff'ect  would  be  not  for  the  preacher  but 
>r  those  whom  he  leads,  and  for  the  busy   men  of  the 
world  outside  of  his  flock.      For    the  religions  man  there 

Ilpould  be  a  gain  in  courage :  no  more  would  he  be  dismayed 
pj  the  failures  of  his  religious  neighbours  to  act  in  nccord 
■with  the  highest  monil  standards;  mthcr  would  he  see  in 
kcliose  revelations  of  lower  standard  a  vision  of  new  ethic 
jfrorlds  to  conquer.  There  would  be  a  gain  in  charity ;  for 
moet  cases  of  apparent  hj-poerisy  disappear  when  we  con- 

Er  the  subject  from  the  »taiulpuiiit  hcra  tAkeu. 
Most  fortunate  of  all  would  be  the  gain  nmde  in  the 
oval  of  the  stunibling-blrK^k  of  which  T  have  above 
ceu  from  the  path  of  the  aerions  thinker  upon  i-cligioua 
iects ;  the  removal  of  that  oUtucle  which  $o  often 
I  results  in  loss  of  the  possession  of  the  religious  imjjulse 
^■tself,  because  the  man  misnnderiitands  its  end  and  its 
menus,  and  through  such  misunderstanding  rejects  as  & 
^.laUurc  what  would  be  for  him  a  most  effective  help. 
^1  We  should  realise  that  religion  can  do  no  more  in  this 
relation  Uian  bring  out  the  force  of  men's  racial  Htandards 
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and  give  him  the  habit  of  life  which  hy  continuous  thought 
and  effort  will  lead  to  a  perfecting  of  these  standards.  We 
should  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  find  often  that  men 
who  are  deeply  religious  nevertheless  depart  from  moral 
standards  that  we  consider  vital,  and  we  should  even  expect 
to  find  them,  as  we  do  find  them,  defending  such  departures 
from  what  we  call  righteousness ;  nor  should  we  judge  on 
this  account  that  religion  is  the  less  of  value ;  if  we  do  so 
judge,  it  is  because  we  altogether  mistake  the  function  of 
religion. 

Religion  teaches  us  to  listen  to  the  past,  and  gives  us 
enthusiasm  to  do  the  work  commanded  by  the  "voice" 
from  that  past ;  it  gives  us  the  basis  for  the  perfecting  of 
our  moral  code ;  but  it  does  not  give  us  this  perfect  moral 
code  itself. 


CHAPTER   XXI 


TOR  BOLCTION   OP  TttK  PBOBLBU 


1 — Tus  Balance  bett^'ees  ItGAsos  asi>  Ixstisct 

1.  Ik  tbe  course  of  our  coiisideration  of  devolopment  a 
Aost  iiitcredting  aciica  of  sceucs  iu  the  unfolding  of  organic 
ife  hfts  been  brought  into  view. 

We  have  seuii  that  the  iiml  Li  plication  of  individual  cells, 
rhich  tend  to  abrogate  us  they  multiply,  neceaaarily  britiga 
fAljoutdifreruntiatiDii  of  fuitctioaing  in  tlie  sevei-ul  ports  of  tho 
ion.  When  the  elements  of  these  collections  of 
ellB  gaio  in  inteixle^HitiduiictJ,  ^W  /kcuu  with  their  funn- 
tional  dififercntiation,  tlioy  form  that  typo  of  aggregates 
A:vluch  vc  call  individual  organisms ;  in  them  ve  sec  arising 
certain  activities  of  the  aggregate  as  a  whole  which  we  call 
instinctive  iiclivitiKS,  ami  which  w«  duscover  relate  to  the 
persistence  of  the  individual  organism,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  elements  composing  it,  which  latter,  however,  are  alone 
directly  stimulated  to  action. 

Tltesu  individual  urganimns  in  their  tnrn  t«ud  to  l>ecome 

collective,   and    this   higher    aggregation    involves   further 

dilTcrentiations  of  functioning  iu  the  individual  oigonisms. 

H  Most    notable    of    these    are    diflerences     of    reproductive 

^Bciipncity    which    bring    atiout    diiTerences    of  sex,    changes 

^BRbicli  cany  with  them  many  new  aud  momentous  altera* 

tions  in  functioning.     And  here  wc  note  the  appearance  of 
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inetincts  of  a  new  typo  rclnUog,  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  organism,  but  rather  to  the  |>er9istence  of 
the  H]K:cii.tt  lu  wliiuh  ihu  inilivJiluul  belongs. 

Agaiu  ibc  iutcr-i-clatious  of  individual  animal  organisms, 
and  the  difTerences  of  reaction  upon  the  environment  <lae  to 
divei^ent  inHuence^,  produce  many  activittef?,  diSeriug  ii 
kind  ill  difTcient  in<lividuuttj,  whicJi  we  can  eco  yield  IteneG 
to  tribal  ojUoctioiis.  UoiSed  tribal  action  Uitn  api 
and  co-operation  as  well  as  competition  between  tribea, 
until  we  reach  the  complex  life  of  the  preacnt  daj  with  ita 
muiiy  liDHiU  of  relation,  with  its  competitive  straggles  and 
ita  sympathies ;  a  life  in  which  the  persistence  of  difli»-- 
entiations  is  detennined  more  largely  by  other  processes 
than  by  direct  contest,  the  ends  to  be  nached  as  a  result 
of  these  diflcrentiationa  being  still  miknown  to  us.  and 
being  unlikely  to  appeax  clear  until  mauy  ccuturica  have 
passed  away. 


§  2.  In  all  ports  of  tlm  ecrica,  even  aa  soon  as  we  step 
away  from  the  simplest  isolated  protoplasmic  units,  there 
appear  in  and  through  ttte  processes  above  doecribed  two 
iiitlueucca  at  work  :  first,  the  elemental  variant  iullutmces,  and 
second,  the  influcnccft  from  the  organiaiu  producing  typicai^ 
reactions. 

Although,  Hs  we  luu'e  seen,  the  elemental  variant  actiooa 
in  orj^anic  t^^gr^tes  ara  finally  referable  to  inctinct  actions 
of  the  elements  of  the  aggregates  in  which  they  appear, 
whether  these  be  simple  or  complex,  nevertheless  in  refer- 
ence to  the  oiganic  forms  we  are  here  considering 
variant  actions  are  clearly  separable  iVom  tba  t; 
actions. 

The  elemental  variant  influences  appear  in  our  mental 
life  in  the  form  of  what  we  call  intelligence,  come  into  our 
oonsoiousiiess  us  reasoiit^d  choica 
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the  other  hand. 
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orgontsni, 
which  when  ohjoetivcly  viewed  ajipcitr  as  instincts,  affect 
our  conscioiwnesa  by  the  appearance  m  tlie  (IrBt  jilace  of 
.what  I  call  instinct  feelings,  which  are  the  coincidents  of 
stinct  actions:  and  in  the  s^ond  pl&c«  by  tiie  appearance 
impulsea,  which  ara  Btatcs  of  mind  coincident  with  the 
'obstruction  to.  or  inhibition  of.  the  working  out  of  instinct 
actions;  whether  this  hindnince  he  caused  by  what  is 
recognised  as  the  opposition  of  diverse  instincts,  nr  appear 

to  connection  with  hesitancy  and  reasoned  clioice. 
Hen-*  wo  see  that  we  have  in  consciousueiis  two  guides 
o  conduct.  Impulse  and  Reasoning,  eorrespomling  ivspeet- 
vely  to  Instinct  and  Keasun,  und  the  ({uestton  I  would 
tionBider  iu  this  chapter  ifl  this:  nhere  the  tesultante  of 
Ktiomil  procesH  on  the  one  hand,  and  unrea«onod  impulse 
the  other,  would  Ie*d  Ui  opposed  actions ;  and  where  the 
position  ia  of  such  nature  that  it  conies  into  clear  con* 
sciousncss  tind  involves  a  final  act  of  reasoning,  a  decision 
and  a  choice ;  which  of  these  two  guides  alioU  we  follow  ? 
_Should  one  nf  the  two,  a'lwoned  resultant  or  instinctive 
kppea],  always  hava  the  precedence ;  or  should  aulliority 
rest  with  Inatinct  in  some  coses,  aud  %ith  Kcoson  in  others  ? 
Is  it  true  that  "  by  eveiy  surreoder  of  reaaoii  to  pitseiou  our 
humanity  is  dishonoured  "? 


§  3.  Let  us  study  this  question  first  with  especial 
reference  to  the  nature  of  Instinct  la  so  doing  we  may 
well  begin  by  recalling  the  fact,  emphasised  in  the:  previous 
chapters,  that  instincts,  which  call  forth  oar  impuJees,  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  suppose  that  in  general  tiie 
ioatiuct  actions  which  express  them  have  Iwcoine  fixed  and 
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organic  Iwcauso  tlioy  bave  proved  to  be  of  senice  to  vnt 
anceston  in  the  ages  that  )iave  prct-'eded  ours. 

Even  if  we  could  conceive  Uie«e  iusUttcts  as  liaving 
come  into  existence  fall/  formeil,  vrc  should  fiml  it  difficult 
to  uadertitaud  how  they  coold  bave  persisted  and  hare 
become  claborntecl,  as  we  find  iliey  have,  unless  they  hnd 
bocD  of  acrvioe  to  the  rac«  in  which  lliey  appear:  for  under 
the  pofltuIuttM  of  the  deviilupuiuuUil  liypotliesia  which  vk 
assume  they  would  sorely  liave  tended  to  have  been 
elimlQiitcd  had  ttiey  not  liad  such  ^-alues. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  some  of  the  instinct  actions 
which  wo  digcern  muy  jitusibly  be  furuis  uf  rcucLiou  that 
have  belonged  to  individuals  of  a  race  thnt  has  persiKled 
bccaiise  of  citniiitions  entirely  uiireluted  to  tU*s«  specific 
actions  expressive  of  tho  instinct,  It  is  poMiblo,  in 
otJier  wnnlsi,  that  these  instincts  may  Iw  retained  in  more 
developed  states  only  because  they  have  formed,  no  obstnic- 
tioQ,  or  only  a  minor  obstruction,  to  the  progress  of  Uie 
individual,  or  to  that  of  the  racial  life  of  the  organic  group 
iu  which  tliey  njijiuir:  it  ia  posaihln  that  thv  group  hm 
come  to  persist,  not  because  of  the  efBciency  of  these  speci&l 
instincts,  but  because  of  certain  other  capncities  which  have 
been  gained  by  the  race  in  which  iliesc  special  iostiiictl. 
appear,  which  ca[>acitic8  have  enabled  the  group  to  nbtoin 
advantage  iu  the  contest  for  8ur\'ival.  They  may  currcspotul 
to  the  "  nulinn-ntary  organs "  in  the  indix-idunl  oi^ganisin 
(eucb,  for  instance,  as  the  nipple  on  the  breast  of  the  bunuin 
male),  which  ate  supposed  to  remain  unelimiuat«d  in  tiie 
process  of  development  because  they  do  not  stand  in  serioos 
opposition  to  llie  advantage  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race 
lu  which  lie  beloiigB. 

ilut  even  if  wc  accept  in  some  caws  this  possibility,  i 
will  at  ouce  be  apparent  to  tlie  reader  that  this  cxpUnatioi 
itself  is  dependent  upon  tJie  acknowledgment  of  the  exist- 
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encc  or  other  AxlvanlfLgeous   lial>its  of  uctioii  which  must 
[tlieuuelves  l3e  inaCmctive,  and  which  can  only  liuve  per* 

pfit«d  because  they  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  raoe  in 

rhich  they  appear. 

It  cauDot-  be  duubt&i,  then,  that  we  are  wan-anted  in 
Ivpholdiag    the    generally  acjcepled  hyputheaui  tbat  on  the 

whole  the  cxiatoaco  of  au  mstinut  carries  with  it  the  bn- 
^pUcatiou  that  the  activities  which  it  cutaUa  have  bi^cu  of 
Ivantage  Co  the  ancestors  of  the  race  in  which  the  iitstinct 

appears. 


§  4.  In  ntudyitig  from  the  uiKliiiclivc  side  the  oppusition 
Btween  iiistinet  and  reason  as  it  appears  iu  ironBciousuass, 
ve  may  advuntagooaaly  fellow  the  main  groupings  luade  in 
the  preceding  chapters  in  connection  with  our  study  of 
istinct. 
We  may  consider  iu  their  order — 
First,  tbc  impulses  determined  by  the  instincts  which 
relate  to  the  poraistence  of  the  individual ;  second,  the 
^^impulses  determined  by  the  itistiiict-j  which  relate  to  the 
^■penuKt^auce  cif  tliH  Hpecies  to  which  the  iudividuul  beloug» ; 
^nliird,  the  impulses  determined  by  the  instincts  which  relate 
Hko  the  persistence  of  the  tribe  within  that  spcciea. 

^P  §  5.  Firat,  tlieii,  as  bo  the  impulses  within  us  which 
relate  to  individual  persistence  and  the  oppositions  wliieti 
reason  dictates  to  these  impulses.  The  great  mass  of  the 
linstinct  actions  which  relate  to  indivi<lual  subeLsteuce,  and 
indivi<Iunl  jtmlectioii,  are  so  ttiorou^hly  organised  tlmt  we 
i^jBoldom  impreased  by  their  conscious  side;  their  corre- 
mdcot  inEtinct  feelings  sink  into  tlie  field  of  inattcn- 
ion :  althou<ih  in  some  cases  of  more  complex  type  the 
istinct  feeliiigii,  as  we  have  seen,  are  expericuced  in  what 
re  know  as  emutiuiis,  mainly  because  the  instinct  actions 
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to  which  Uiey  correspond  are  forceful  oiid   unmedlate  in 
reaction. 

Wltci«  the  actions  within  ns  are  bo  tboroaglity  o 
as  these  nro  of  wliicli  we  t<|>eak,  it  must  necessarily  be  i 
the  vast  masa  of  thcin  mil  bo  carried  on  without  sufficien 
obstruction  Ut  aroust;  in  us  conscious  impulses.  It  is  true  that 
certain  of  iliose  instincts  which  relate  to  bodily  sustenance, 
when  obstnict«il,  arouse  within  us  the  painJul  etatee  vtuch 
we  designate  as  the  cravings :  but  relatively  8eld<»n  do  tbey^f 
arouse  what  wc  have  seen  is  a  tiecessary  component  of  a 
conscious  impulse,  viz.  the  thonght  of  activiliea  wliich,  as 
reflpctioii  tenches  us,  if  reJiUsed,  would  break  down  the^ 
opposition  and  relieve  its  paiufulness.  f 

With  lite  emotions  olwlruetion  of  functioning  more 
often  produces  not  only  blind  cravings  but  distinct  impulses 
to  nclion. 

Notwithstanding    the    thorough    otgauisation    of    the 
majority  of  our  iiuliviilualiistic  instincts  there  are,  never- 
tlieless,  not  a  few  cases  where  we  note  reason  uigiug  us  to 
contend  in  opposition  to  these  iiiEtincts;  cases  where  we 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  and  best  to  oppose  these  cravings 
and  the  simple  impulses,  where  tbey  are  aroused,     llie  ■ 
doclor    tt^Ila   his   patient    that    lie   must   resist  his  natural      ' 
craving  for   meats   if  he    is   to    break   down  some  special 
disease,  or  delay  its  culmination;  and  trusting  his  adviser 
ho  leaiKins  that  the  cmving  must  be  resisted.     In  the  field 
of  Ejuoliun  wo  may  note  m  an  example  that  the  thought  of  ^ 
disgrace  is,  in  our  day  of  social  pressures,  likely  to  lead  a  B 
man  to  inliibit,  through  reason,  the  instincts  which  would 
lead  liiiii  to  flight  at  the  approach  of  an  evident  danger.         H 

Now  quite  apart  from  the  propriety  of  the  action  in  these 
particuliir  cases  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  ifant 
whenever  we  bring  into  being  such  cravings  and  impulses 
we  do  80  by  placing  opposition  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
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certain  ftmctionings  which  tell  of  the  experience  of  tlie 
preserving  individiml  life."  There  is  a  bare  jiosfli- 
iilitif,  indeed,  that  by  this  oppositiun  we  may  direetlj 
[tnservG  our  lives,  but  these  crat'Iiigs  and  tliese  impulaes, 
phei-e  they  are  duo  to  inheritauc(;,  and  not  to  habit  acc|nircd 
hy  the  individual,  elcarlj  sny  t«  us  :  "  In  the  development  of 
Eman  the  processes  wliicli  you  oppose  have  on  the  whole 
fbeen  those  wliinh  have  consen.'od  the  individual ;  if  yon 
pewiat  iu  your  opposition  you  run  great  lisk  of  producing 
nsults  which  will  be  of  direct  disadvantage  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whatever  the  indirect  results  may  be." 

H  §  6.  I^t  ns  turn  from  this  brief  coniddcrntion  of  the 
^Knipulaes  which  have  only  individualistic  sigiiihcance  to  the 
^Btudy  (jf  those  whicli  relate  to  the  persistence  of  species. 
^K&t  the  start  wo  are  led  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  instijicts 
^■wliich  call  out  these  racial  impulses  can  Ite  explained  most 
easily  in  teniis  of  our  present  biolojpcal  knowledge  if  we 
Hiftgrce  that  the  instiuct^,  and  therefore  the  corresponding 
impulses,  relative  to  the  persistence  of  individual  existence 
l^have  Iwcome  sulmnlinnted  in  our  lives  to  those  relating;  to 
le  per8ist«nce  of  the  species  of  which  we  are  individual 
ibeis. 

We  usually  fail  altogether  to  realise  how  hnbatnal  this 

^ljiardina,tiim  of  indiviihnU  value  to  riLainl  value  hwi  beeouic. 

eome  of  the  lowe::t  tyyes  of  aninial  life  total  deatruc- 

of  iudividuul  life  is  bivolved  with  the  proceasea  of 

luction;  in  8ome  cases  both  parents  merge  into  ont: 

ly  which  ia  broken  up  into  numenms  new  individuals;  in 

_other  cases  one  parent  organism  dies  invariably  in  the  act 

'  Xet  ttiB  ttb*  of  iiim|i]i«iljr  I  overlook  liort  tho*«  r«ir  cumi  involving  the 

■ibility,  tiftiTcd  to  id  picriona  noctioiu,  tUnt  ibe  iwiiul«.-ii  am 

T'trfillMnictton  of  iimttnctn  which  lure  liod  do  atKiiiiicnniv,  liut  burv 

Lena  iireMUcd  iMcaim  tliey  btlaiig  to  a  nam  eoaumi  by  other  piat«et{v« 

tiiiL'ta. 
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of  giving  life  to  her  nmneratis  prc^my.     The  iniii^-tdoalistic 
disatlvuntages  connectFeil  with  the  prowssca  necessary'  to  tha 
contiuuation  of  Uio  sp««ies  aro  less  marked  as  animalg  rim  in 
the  sealo  of  orgnDJsation,  hut  even  in  the  htimon  ammal  it 
is  easy  to  recoj^ise  the  siibonlination  of  which  I  si»eak :  v^^ 
all  appreciate,  for  inHtance,  how  oftea  the  human  motlie 
n-ast«s  her  indi^ndQal  strength  in  suckling  and  caring  foi 
her  babe;  how  often  the  father  loses  his  health  in  provit 
sustenance  for   the   mother  and  her  bobe  when  they 
unprotected    and    incapnble   of    self-support.      But   self*1 
sacrifices  of  this  imture  are  habituaUy  passed  oTer  without 
a  thought,  nrc  Inokcd  upon  ns  natural,  iind  if  they  are  notj 
willingly  ns-tumed  the  parent  is  quiclsly  condemned ;  a  fiact 
wliich  itsflf  HhowH  huw  ttiorougtily  the  instincts  lending  to 
individual  advantage  have  in  onr  race  become  subordinated 
to  llioSM   tendiiiR    to   bring    about  the   persistenoe   of  tt 
species. 

Auotlicr  point  I  thiuk  my  reader  will  asscut  to: 
only  is  this  subordination  habitual,  bat  lb  evidently 
abncst  certiiinly  necessary  if  the  gpecit«i  is  to  be  conserved, 
for  we  can  with  ditliculty  account  for  the  rise  and  elflbot*- 
tiou  and  persistence  of  these  instincts  relating  to  tlie  oodtH 
tinuatiou  of  the  species  unless  we  assume  that,  on  the 
whole,  individual  lifa  ha?  been  niiulo  mora  secure,  and  better 
fitted  to  aJuptalioii  ^^  a  chauginy  eDvironment,  where  the 
indiviiluals  hove  lived  in  accord  with  these  wider-reaching 
instincts. 

Although  for  the  most  part  the  impulses  coixospoi 
with  the  instincts  we  are  des<:ribing  are  scarcely  droi 
into  conscioosncsB,  for  the  reason  tb«t  Iheir  appropriate 
in8tin<'b  actions  ate  not  obstructed ;  and  although  in  those 
cases  wlit>re  these  impulses  are  brought  into  consciousness 
they  usually  override  without  difficulty  all  purely  indi- 
\'idualistic  opposition ;  still  in  this  region  we  \>egia  to  see 
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lora  dearly  tho  action  of  reason,  wliich  appears  in  the 
entpliasia  it  gives  to  the  individualistic  impulses  in  oppoai- 
to    those  relating    to    rcprodiictioD,   and  in    the  pre- 
sentation nf  ideal  enda  of  one  kind  or  another  which  tend 
to  bring  about  rcpressiou   of  tliOBo  irapuUefl  which  would 
,d  to  the  persistence  of  sfMicies, 

For  instance,  pure  and  welUrecognised  selftshnesa  will, 
,^re  have  alrouly  seen,  lead  men  and  women  deliberately 
avoid  the  b«({etttng  of  children  and  tlie  reaj-iug  of 
ihes,  lest  thuy  themnelvca  suffer  individual  diacoinfort 
inconvenience ;  and  fanatical  religious  ideas  of  the  worth- 
'l«S6ness  of  all  things  relating  to  the  body  will  lead  to  the 
fame  result, 

Now  quite  apart  from  the  propriety  of  the  action  in 
special  eases,  here  again,  I  think,  we  must  grant  that 
tbese  impulses  which  relate  to  the  persistence  of  tho 
species,  and  which  habitually  subordinate    to   tbeniselves 
the  purely  indiviihialistic  impulses,  have  become  prominent 
our   lives   because   of   their   value  to  our   race    in   its 
towards  adaptation  to  its  environment;    then  if 
tho  fuuctiouing  of  these  nou-individuaJistic,  these 
racial,  instincts  of  which  we  are  8i)eaking,  we  arc  thwarting 
actions  which  tell  of  the  experience  of  tlie  past  iu  ])ceserving 
the  species  of  wbioh  wo  are  individual  raembere,  and  which 
are    therefore    indirectly  of  advantage    to   the   iudividuaJ 
membere  of  the  species. 

It  is  barely  poHsiblo,  indeed,  thjit  by  tliis  oppoution  we 
may  couserve  our  lives,  and  that  indirectly  we  may  thus 
.e«n  subserve  the  advance  of  tho  species,  if  we  happen  to  be 
specially  vigorous  members  of  the  race ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  ttiese  impulses  Kpeak  to  us  with  no  donhtful  voice, 
telling  UH  that  in  the  dovelopniciit  of  luim  the  instincts 
which  determine  these  n  on -individualistic  impulses,  which 
we  perchanoe  oppose,  have  on  the  whole  been  those  which 
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have  ctmserred  our  species  and  zoade  possible  our  own 
iudividual  lives.  JX,  then,  vre  j>erttiiit  in  our  opposiLiao 
we  ovidontljr  run  great  risk  of  bringing  about  results  wtucli 
will  be  of  direct  disadvantage  to  our  species,  anil  of  indirect 
disadvantage  to  tbe  individuals  comp<ieing  ib;  risk  tlmt  we 
will  thus  throw  uursclvmt  out  of  relation  with  tlutt  part 
the  race  that  is  to  eSlect  it^  pc'rsisl«uce. 


re 
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§  7.  Let  us  now,  in  the  third  place,  turn  to  tlie  cod- 
sidcration  of  the   etJiiuoI  impulses,  tluxse  wliich  relate  ta^ 
tiibal,  to  socIr!,  persistence,  nnd  which  of  a.11  impulses  aie 
most  interest  to  ns  in  etmucction  with  the  argument  we 
making. 

Here  too  we  rnunb  jtercoive,  as  we  lia%'C  argued  above,! 
tbftb  the  instincts  wMcli  liriug  out  these  impulses  cui. 
ba  moflt  easily  understood  in  relation  to  our  modem  bio- 
It^ical  tenets  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  impnlna 
relating  bo  persistence  of  individual  existence,  und  those 
relating  to  i»eraist*nce  of  the  species,  have  both  become 
suliorilinateil  in  (nir  livca  tu  ttie  impulses  relating  to  tbe 
persistence  of  tribal  life  in  tbe  species,  of  which  species  ve 
are  individual  dements.  ^ 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  here  also  this  subordination  ' 
is  Imbituid  and  attracts  no  notice:  tendencies  to  lying,  to 
Btealiug,  to  licentiousness,  are  more  often  rqireesed  in  tbe 
civilised  man,  and  tendencies  to  benevolence  and  sympatic 
more  often  fostered,  than  we  are  wont  to  acknowledge ;  the 
generous  Ii{»enility  of  thn  very  poor,  for  instance,  is  recog- 
nised by  all  who  have  worked  amongst  them.  Tbe  caaes 
in  which  men  fail  bo  act  in  accord  with  their  social  impolset 
attract  attention,  and  the  proportion  of  these  failures  of 
Bubonlination  to  Niiture's  order  is  exaggerated  in  our 
to  an  unwarrunti>d  degree. 

Uut  this  subordination  of  tbe  impulses  of  indindua 
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and  under  certain  coudltiona  of  tliosci  rclatiag  to 
tlie  persistence  of  tlie  species,  to  the  iiopubea  relating  to 
tribal  eCRcioncy  is  not  onlj'  to  a  great  extent  habitual,  but 
it  is  almost  certainly  ncccssarj*  if  this  tnttal  life  with  all  ita 
a(lvaiitag<»6  to  species  and  individiinl  is  to  be  consorvt-d. 
And  here,  us  in  the  cases  previously  studied,  we  ore  alto- 
er  nitable  to  understaud  the  risa  and  elaboration  and 
persiatence  of  tliese  highly  complex  iuatincts  rolatin^  lo 
tcibal  life  unlese,  on  the  whole,  the  individual  life,  and  the 
to  whidi  it  belongs,  arc  made  more  secure,  better 
fitted  to  adaptation  to  a  changing  environment,  by  tho 
orderinj;  of  the  individual  lives  in  occord  with  these  wider- 
reaching  instincts. 

It  is  bitrely  possible  to  be  sure,  as  we  have  alruiidy  seen, 
that  some  of  tliese  elaborately  developed  iiuitincts  m  man 
be  "  rudimentary  "  or  "  vestijpal,"  and  without  Bpecial 

ce;  but  ill  the  nature  of  the  case  this  is  leas 
probable  than  witi)  other  instincts  :  for  the  higher  iustiiiots 
involve  the  most  complicated  of  adJusLuiunts  of  acUvitiea, 
and  these  activities  are  very  unlikely  to  have  become  thus 
adjusted  to  one  another  except  as  the  result  of  struggle  and 
conflict  detemiiaed  by  racial  demands  which  have  em- 
phasised the  existing  adjustments  and  have  brought  about 
the  elimination  of  others  which  have  boeu  equally  forcible  bo 
for  as  the  individual  and  the  species  is  concerned,  but  less 
80  in  relation  to  tribal  development.  The  improbability  of 
tins  lack  of  iniporttince  increases,  the  deeper  seated  and 
More  persistent  these  iustiuct*  appear  to  bo  :  for  where  they 
are  thus  powerful  and  persistent  they  mi:tst  have  belonged 
■in  varying  degree  to  many  u  tribe  of  contestants,  witl)  other 
reasons  for  their  struggles ;  and  in  all  prolnibilily  they  must 
either  directly  or  indirectly  have  sU-eugthouM  those  in 
whom  they  wore  especially  prominent,  this  strengthening 
the  case  of  tltc  higher  ethical  iustincte  being  probtibly 
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duo  to  a  great  extent  to  their  efficiency  io  the  production 
of  uiiitj  within  the  tribal  cominnnily. 

Whore  the  ctliic«l  instincts  act  without  opposition  they 
arc,  of  course,  not  preeentad  to  coiiBciousneas  in  the  form  of 
impulses.  Viliore  ojjpcsition  dooa  arine,  the  elhicul  impulses 
arc  anmsml:  and  it  ia  importooL  to  uole  that  they  are 
oft«ii  folt  to  be  more  peraist^iit  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
lc»s  powerful  than  the  impulses  of  a  lower  order;  and 
this,  I  take  it,  is  because  they  appeiir  in,  and  govern  in,  a 
great  many  eases  of  varied  nature,  being  coDcerueJ.  it»  we 
have  already  seen,  in  establishing  general  trends  of  Rctioa 
through  very  numerous  sequences  of  activities,  which  are 
aronnod  by  varied  stimuli. 

Where  theae  ethical  impulses  do  appear  in  uoiisciousntiss, 
it  seems  to  me  thnt  they  cither  ovonide,  or  bring  into  zdok 
effective  relation,  far  more  often  than  they  fail  to  do  so,  aU 
purely  individualistic  impulftoa,  or  suoli  aa  relate  solely  to 
the  perslBtciic©  of  the  spt-cies. 

On  tlio  othi3T  hand,  m  wc  lire  dealing  with  iostincte  of 
great  complexity,  and  of  the  Idtost  development  in  the  laoe^ 
and  hence  of  less  tixcd  co-onUnatiun.  we  should  expect  tofl 
find,  wimt  we  do  Ciid.  that  it  is  in  ihe  realm  of  the 
othicnl  inipidses  thnt  we  sec  most  clearly  typified  the  action 
of  reason,  in  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  the  impatses  of  lower 
grmle,  and  in  the  prcsentatiou  of  ideal  ends  which  tend  to 
rcpn-sa  tlioae  impulses  wliich  would  lead  to  tribal  persistence 
and  advance. 

I  slioU  study  this  class  of  impulsee  so  fuUj  bolow,  nsd 
shall  illustmtc  this  opposition  in  so  many  ways,  that  I  do 
not  atop  now  to  give  examples  of  it.  But  I  am  coDceraed 
here  especially  to  oak  the  reader  to  note  conceming  theee 
ethical  impulses  wlitcli  Imbitually  subordinate  to  themselves 
the  impulses  relating  to  the  porsist«nco  of  the  individual. 
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and  imdcr  certain  conditions,  and  iti  certain  conncrbiana, 
those  relating  to  the  persistence  of  the  species,  tliat  if  tJiey 
have  become  prominent  in  our  lives  because  of  their  value 
our  race  in  its  struggle  towards  ndnptation  to  its  environ- 
Lfint,  then  nvhcn  wc  upposu  the  functioning  ()f  ttic  corre- 
Bpondiug  ethical  iiistiucta  we  are  thwarting  actions  which 
lell  of  the  experience  of  the  past  in  presening  our  social 
life  wliicli  WH  all  aL'lcnowledt{(>  brings  t»  iis,  as  individuals 
nnd  AS  a  species,  iucstiniablo  advantages. 

It  is  of  conrae  barely  possible  that  such  opposition  to 
our  ethical  instincts  may  in  some  cases  conserve  our  indi- 
vidual lives,  OT  nuiy  in  particular  inotancos  act  to  foster 
continuance  of  tho  life  of  the  species ;  but  nevertheless  it 
is  dear  that  the  rise  of  these  ethical  impulses  teaches  us 
that)  in  the  development  of  man  these  impulses,  which  we 
perchance  oppoat},  have  on  the  wIioIp  Ixien  those  which 
h»vc  conscTvud  the  complex  tribal  life  upon  which  our 
civilisation  ifi  fonudcd,  with  all  the  benefits  this  civilisation 
brings  to  us  as  individuals,  and  indirectly  t*i  the  species  to 
which  we  individuals  belong.  If.  then,  we  })ei-sist  iu  this 
opposition  wo  c-viilently  run  grcnt  risk  nf  bringing  about 
results  which  will  be  ot  direct  disadvantage  to  our  tribal 
life,  and  of  indirect  di».id%'antags  to  the  individuals  and  the 
species  to  which  it  relates. 


§  8.  And  now  let  us  restate  in  other  words  the  rcauJta 
to  which  we  are  led  by  consideration  of  this  contest  between 
reason  and  instinct,  approached  by  us,  aji  it  h»s  been,  from 
the  instinctive  side. 

The  render  will  scarcely  hesitate,  1  think,  to  accept  the 
view  that  <mr  impulses,  tflken  aa  a  %vhole.  are  voices  within 
us  that  tell  of  instincts  which  have  proved  to  be  of  value  to 
our  ancestors  in  one  way  or  another.  And  if  this  I>e  true 
it  is  certoiiJy  clear  that,  if  any  part  of  our  race  deterraine 
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after  proceea  of  reasoaiag  to  act  without  consideratiou  of  tuij 
one  of  tlieito  inat.incU,  there  in  a  very  laigtt  prottabilily  tbnt 
eomc  cesential  odvaDtago  will  be  missed  hy  the  branch  of 
the  racti  which  so  acts ;  and  algii  a  krgt;  probability  that 
this  part  of  the  race  that  so  acta  withoui  conslderatioD  of] 
this  iustincl  will  suHVt  in  the  contest  that  is  going  on  now,! 
as  ever ;  and  that  it  will  in  the  end.  other  things  bedngj 
ciiual,  give  place  in  the  slrugglEs  for  surviral  to  thitt  otborl 
part  of  the  race  that  acts  ipUii  consideration,  of  this  instinct. 
This  one  thing  at  all  events  is  cortaiu,  that  in  following 
a  clearly  marked  instinct  in  any  instance  ve  know  our- 
selves, wiUi  ticiircely  a  doubt,  to  he  supported  in  otir  action 
by  the  oxpericnco  of  our  race ;  for  the  action  to  which  the  f 
instinct  ur>:;es  us  must  aluuuat  certainly  have  been  valuable 
tu  the  rita;  in  llic  past,  and  in  any  cveut  must  have  been, 
of  uo  material  dimulvanlagc  to  our  sQcestry. 


On  the:  otimr  hand,  it  seems  to  me  to  tie  jicrfectly  apparent 
that  if  we  follow  rejison.  where  iU  dictates  are  in  opi»08ilion 
to  the  clearly  ninrked  demands  of  a  fiindameittal  iuBtJDCt^ 
then  we  are  undertajdng  a  most  hazardous  ooane.  It  iaj 
true,  indeed,  that  we  may  possibly  be  right,  in  some  specific 
instance,  for  it  la  just  jwssible  that  the  variation  of  typaj 
that  we  pro[K>sc,  if  wc  determine  to  act  as  reasou  dictatas 
againttt  insect,  may  be  of  no  disadvantage,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  we  may  initiate  what  may  prove  to  be  an  A 
advauUii^eoiis  vnriatiori,  one  that  may  become  effective  to 
the  advaiitenient  of  ouraelves  or  of  our  descendanta  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  But  it  must  be  granted  tliat  the  chances 
of  our  buiu};  right  in  iiny  such  special  variation  are  ejtoeed- 
ingly  small. 

This  will  appear  more  clear  when  we  cousidor  tliat 
through  tlie  long  periods  during  whicli  any  special  instinct 
has  I)cen  fonning,  an  indefinite  number  of  variations  firora 
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its  leadiDgs  have  doubtless  \)eea  attempted  and  hare  faijcd 
to  become  effeclive ;  atitl  there  is  ft  v«iy  large  cliaiice  that 
this  very  variatiou,  UiaL  we  now  propose  to  niake,  !iafi 
been  amongst  those  that  have  been  tried  with  bod  result. 
At  all  events  we  may  be  positively  ccrtaiu  that  through 
that  long  past,  during  which  thia  instinct  has  been  forming, 
such  variant  action  as  reason  now  dietatas,  if  it  has  ap- 
peared, bae  not  been  efiectivo ;  thia  being  taught  by  the 
very  existciict;  of  the  opposing  instinct. 


^^^^n 


[n  order  to  verify  the  conclusion  rcachnd  above,  let 
us  ttim  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  this  [Question 
with  the  nattirt!  of  n-asoii  in  mind  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  ttdok 
ve  shall  find  ourselves  led  again  to  the  very  same  view. 

It  ia  scarcely  needful  for  me  to  aay  that  I  am  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  t^at  what  1  have  called  the  elemental  varituit 
principle  in  organic  life  niuitt  neceasarily  on  its  face  have 
been  a  moat  valtiable,  and  indeed  a  neceesary,  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  that  long  line  of  ancestral  forms  to  vrhich  we 
look  back :  for  without  the  tendencies  to  special  elemental 
variation  from  typical  reactions,  tmder  the  influence  of 
special  stinmli,  the  forces  of  nature  would  be  without  the 
means  of  adapting  forma  of  life  bo  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  varying  environment. 

Tf,  then,  reasun  is  the  latest  elaboration  of  this  elemental 
variant  principle,  and  is,  as  it  surely  seenis  to  be,  at  least 
the  most  important,  if  not  tho  only,  source  of  variatiou  in 
tlic  contest  for  siu'vival  in  which  we  are  directly  engaged, 
then  clearly  reasrrn  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  appreciated 
in  cooaciausnei'S  has  a  most  iuiportaut  function  in  our  lives: 
for  evidently  the  variations  that  reason  dictates  to  us  present 
.to  Nature  the  material  for  her  most  elaborate  and  delicate 
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expcrimcuUt  in  tlie  liiglier  adaptation  of  onr  complex  life  U> 
ibc  cbaDges  in  our  very  coiajilux  and  very  variable  envirou- 
raenL 

But  whilst  we  ncknowlodgc  tbe  importance  for  devulop- 
mimt  of  tbe  tendency  towards  eleiueiitAl  variance,  ou  tbe 
oUier  baud  we  cannot  finil  here  again  t*)  cull  to  iiiind  with 
emphasis  the  wealcDeas  connected  wilb  rational  pioci^ss«e. 
In  our  introdutition  wo  noted  tbe  conviction,  which  lias 
become  t'oix^ed  upon  us  in  tbe  course  of  tbo  study  of  acicooe 
by  llie  liietorical  inetbod,  that  we  are  exceedingly  liable  to 
Lmj  misled  if  w«  trust  too  implicitly  to  rtiaaoniiig  protiesses. 
For  we  must  uot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  tbai  there  is  « 
very  great  cbiincu  that  in  tbe  course  of  our  ratiocination  wc 
niay  unwittingly  liavc  made  some  faUe  step.  And  why 
indeed  shonld  wo.  weaklings  expect  to  avoid  sucb  failures  in 
our  thought  when  we  And  that  the  noblest  intellecta  of  tbe 
poet  have  not  escaped  logical  pitfalls  that  seem  to  us  now 
liiirly  obvious  and  oftentimes  emphatically  defined  ? 

Then,  too,  we  mnst  remember  the  really  cuormuus 
probability  tlial  we  are  ]rartly  or  entirely  unacquainted 
with  some  of  tlie  vital  data  Chat  should  properly  enter  into 
our  considt^niLion,  data  which,  oould  they  ho  cnt<;r  into  tbe 
current  of  our  thought,  would  surely  modify  our  judgment, 
would  surely  change  the  force  or  tbe  direction  of  the 
demand  which  now  arisee  in  opposition  to  instinotk 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore.  I  think,  that  if  all  things 
are  consiilert-d,  we  can  scarce  even  ho{>H,  in  any  specific 
case,  to  avoid  error  in  tbe  variation  that  reason  seaus  to 
dictate  to  ua ;  and  Nature  will  surely  in  tbe  end  stamp 
out  rulhlessly  tile  rH^:B  tliat  vaties  in  any  direction  tliat 
produces  a  reduction  of  efhcieacy  which  is  uot  offset  by 
marked  advantage. 

§  10.  In  the   preceding   sections  we   have  considirrod 
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casee  iu  which  iu  gcacral  Tcason  appmrs  mcrcl}'  to  dictate 
oppoflition  to  an  instbict;  but  as  we  have  seen  iii  Chapters 
XVII.  iind  XVIII.  ill  all  ciises,  although  we  do  not  oftea 
appreciate  the  fact,  reason  acta  by  the  emphasia  of  acme 
elenicut  in  tui  instinct  S)'5tcm.  It  is  natural  for  us  to 
£ud,  therefore,  a  large  uuuiber  of  cases  in  which  the  rational 
process  will  not  appear  as  a  mere  opposition  to  our  instinct, 
but  in  its  tnie  light  as  the  emphasis  of  one  impulse  io 
opposition  to  another.  Fear  of  infection  innjr  lie  cin- 
phaaised  by  rational  process  until  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  is  proper  to  suppress  the  impulses  which  would 
lead  118  to  aid  thuso  who  are  suSering  from  dutij^roas 
illnasa  Other  examplcR  without  number  will  occur  to 
the  reader. 

In  this  connection  our  position  must  be  quite  in  line 
with  tlwt  taken  above.  Where  we  find  ourselves  led  by 
argument  to  permit  an  individualistic  impulse  to  outweigh 
Bu  impulse  relating  to  the  jjKrwistcncc  of  our  species,  or 
where  wo  find  ourselves  led  by  reasoning  ]»rocess  to  allow 
u)  ethical  impnlse  to  be  overcome  hy  an  impulse  of  import 
to  individual  or  species,  we  should  invariably  remember  that 
in  the  development  of  our  race  tin;  impultics  relating  to  Lbe 
persistence  of  the  species  liava  subordinated  those  of  purely 
individualistic  signihcaiicc ;  and  tbat  those  of  an  ethical 
nature  have  iu  Uke  mamier  subordinated  both  the  impulses 
which  have  individualistic  import,  and  in  certmn  relations 
tho-se  also  that  have  to  do  witli  the  jwrsistence  of  our  kind 
through  reproductive  process. 

Wo  should  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  as  the  result  of 
reasoning  we  allow  individualistic  impulses  to  overpower 
those  which  relate  to  the  persistence  nf  the  species,  or  if 
we  allow  either  of  these  types  of  impulse  to  ovci-power  the 
impulses  of  an  ethical  nature,  then  we  ore  surely  undor- 
takiug  a  most  dangerous  course. 
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It  IB  trno  here  again  that  there  is  a  tmre  possibility 
that  the  \'ariation  we  propose  m&j  prove  to  h«  an  effective 
one  for  onrselvos  and  fur  our  (Icscciidaiit«,  but  «urvly  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  probabilities  of  the  rariatioii  being  thus 
effective  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  chances  that  the 
varialiou  will  briiig  disaater  directly  or  indirectly  arc 
exceediagly  large. 

So  here  also,  tlieit,  the  truly  wise  course  to  adopt,  even 
OD  purely  rational  grounds,  is  to  regard  seriously  the  fact 
that  we  arc  led  by  nature  to  the  order  of  sttbordiuation 
wliicli  [  have  above  descrilfed,  and  to  look  upon  this  fact 
as  a  prepundcratingly  cITective  clcmcnl  in  our  ai^gument:  to 
hesitate  long  before  we  pi-esumc  to  distiirb  or  reverse  this 
order  of  instinct  subordination. 


§  1 1.  TluiH  it  has  become  evident  that  from  both  points 
of  view,  both  fiom  that  taken  iu  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  fimction  of  iustiuct,  and  from  that  taken  in 
the  coiiaidemtioii  uf  Ihi:  nature  and  function  of  reason,  we 
are  led  to  the  general  conclusion  ttiat  where  reason  opposes 
inRtinut  the  force  of  iusLiuot  muHt  be  treated  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  Instinct  lolls  us  of  racial  habit  that 
forces  itstilf  upon  our  cousciouauess  in  tlie  form  of  impulse, 
and  which  exists  in  us  as  the  resultant,  ao  to  speak, 
of  the  accumulated  e:[perieuce  of  ages;  while  reason 
tells  only  of  special  experiences  within  the  ken  of  the 
individuul  and  uf  those  relatively  fuw  others  of  whom  he 
can  know. 

It  becomes  clear  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  ia  little 
leas  than  utterly  perverse,  that  indeed  it  b  thoroughly 
stupid,  to  advocate  lightly  the  udoplion  of  any  coune  of 
action  that  runs  with  stTeogtb  counter  to  a  deep-aeat«d 
instinct.      VThere   there  appears  an   opposition   in  which 
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reason  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  then 
surelj  the  trulj  wise  procedure,  even  on  purely  rational 
grounds,  is  to  take  the  existence  of  the  instinct  into 
consideration  as  a  preponderatingly  effective  element  in 
our  argument 
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§  12.  ^  the  several  !t«ctioiis  which  have  preceded  U: 
ne  bave  enlarged  upou  Uie  importance  aud  value 
Following  the  inipulseB  brought  lata  oomcioutiDCtss  by 
inatiucts  withiu  iis,  iu  oppositioii  to  what  appear  as  Uie 
dictRtes  of  rimson.  But  there  h  another  nnd  divcise  view 
U)  be  considered ;  there  is  a  special  word  w  be  said  in 
rerorencti  to  the  importance  imdiir  certain  conditions  of 
foUowiug  the  dictates  of  reason. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  variant  infiuence  in  organic 
life,  of  which  reason  is  the  latest  eluburaUon,  is  the  means 
which  Nature  employs  in  her  cfforte  to  perfect  the  adjust- 
ment of  our  iucreasiiigly  complex  organisms  to  the  c^-er- 
chas^ing  environmental  conditions  in  which  w«  are  placed : 
aud  surely  this  variation  iu  accommodation  to  our  environment 
is  of  deep  iinport&QCc,  is  in  truth  the  basis  upon  which  v« 
must  rest  our  hope  that  our  race  is  to  continue  the  progress 
in  accommodation  wMch  we  believe  has  been  exemplified  id 
tlie  lives  of  our  ancestors. 

Instincts  which  are  evideaced  in  consdovamHS  by 
impulses,  as  wc  Iiavc  seen,  do  in  trulh  tell  oa  of  certaia 
activities  wliich  have  been  of  value  to  our  ancestors,  and 
whic}i  will  ha  of  advantajje  to  our  race  alao  upon  a  Tecurrence 
of  thoee  conditions  under  which  in  the  past  these  actions 
have  been  called  forth.  But  it  is  easy  to  :;i%  Uiat  it  may 
not  infyecjiieutly  h»ppen  tliat  the  impulses  to  these  actions 
may  be  called  forth  when  the  conditions  which  have  made 
them  valuable  ere  partly  recurrent,  but  in  some  nteasure 
changed,  la  i'act,  ui  u  variable  and  oxocodingly  compi 
euvix'oament  this  must  of  necessity  frequently  happen. 

If,  then,  reason   acquaint   us    with    these   changes 
ooodition,  and  if  after  consideration  we  have  no  doabt 
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lat  these  altered  conditions  make  the  cxpressiou  of  the 
icrited  in&tmcte,  which  the  impulses  indicate,  dangerous 
ourselves  or  to  tlie  race,  then  the  propriety  of  our  Bub- 

arviency  to  these  instiucts  is  more  timu  doubtful 


To  make  this  point  more  clear  let  us  consider  some 
illustrations  from  the  various  types  of  instincts  that 
have  coDie  under  our  observation  ia  what  ha*  preceded 
this. 

I  In  the  first  place  let  us  recall  our  observation  that  the 
instinct  actions  of  our  mere  dssimilative  system,  which  work 
lormully  for  the  benefit  of  mir  whole  organic  life  where 
le  eonditioiiii  of  the  environment  themselves  approxiouite 
what  is  nonnal,  may  under  variation  of  conditions  work 
destruction  of  this  organic  life;  and  this  just  because 
ai»  unable  to  vary  in  correspondence  to  the  changed 
The  lungs  of  men  living  on  the  surface  of  the 
close  to  the  sea-level,  are  wont,  by  a  certain  degree 
of  activity,  to  supply  sufficient  oxygen  to  the  blood  to  serii'e 
the  functioning  throughout  the  whole  body.  But  if  we 
climb  to  nJtitudes  wliere  oxygen  i»  rare,  the  failure  of  the 
lungs  to  accommodate  themselves  to  these  changed  conditions 
mpchj  incn^used  lieart  action  and  wide  nervous  excitement 
which  for  many  of  us  may  bo  dangerous,  and  for  some 
suddenly  fatal. 

It  becomes  pretty  clear,  then,  that  cases  niay  arise  where 
;t  will  be  our  bovmden  duty  to  repress  these  instinctu  or 
'TOBtrict  their  exjireasiou.  The  wise  adviser  not  infrequently 
nves  the  life  of  some  ill  companion  by  avoiding  the  shock 
of  extreme  joy  or  sorrow,  by  gently  "  breaking "  news  to 
him.  A  man  who  has  a  diseased  heart,  if  ho  be  rationoJ, 
will  himself  ([uite  properly  avoid  or  repre«8  extreme 
_emotional  reacuoiig. 

Again,  the  instiucts  which  usually  tend  to  individualistic 
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advaota^  may  in  similar  inoooer  be  properlj  restrained  Irf 
reason  In  cert&in  casea  For  instance,  the  instinct  which 
would  leiu]  UB  to  attack  a  daiigeruiis  enemy  may  well 
bo  curbod  Tvhon  wo  perceive  tJist  his  strcDgtb  is  greater 
tbun  ours.  Then  clearly  "  discretion  is  the  better  purt  of 
voloar."  ^ 

Tuming  &«m  individualistic  instincte  to  tboae  of  seiu&l 
import,  and  illustrating  my  point  by  an  example,  I  tlunk 
we  may  take  it  to  be  fairly  clear  tbat  a  man  wbo  Icnom  be 
hue  inherited  from  a  lino  of  ooccators  some  acrious  physical 
taint  iB  juatified  in  oppoaing,  or  repreeaii^  by  indirection, 
08  the  result  of  reasoning,  the  gratification  of  his  sexual 
inatuicLs.  which  would  lead,  so  far  aa  he  can  judge,  to  the 
birth  of  children  who  might  not  improbabty  tnro  out  to  be 
imbeciles  or  criminals ;  and  we  in  our  turn  act  properly  in 
discountenancing  marriage  among  thoHC  who  are  recognised 
as  sullicienlly  opptKW  to  the  interests  of  mankind  to  be 
kept  under  governmental  survcillanoa 


But  our  thought  becomes  more  interesting  when  we  con- 
sider the  suppression,  by  reason,  of  the  ethical  impulaei 
which  relate  to  tiibal  Ufa  For  here  we  call  to  mind  the 
fact  tbat  in  the  hypothetical  social  life  to  which  tbeac 
ctliical  iiiipulat^  relate,  we  iudividuaU  com'M{Mnd  in  many 
ways  with  the  parts  of  an  indi^'iduil  oiganism ;  and  in 
correspond lince  with  tlie  demands  for  the  stimuhition  or 
repression  of  the  activity  of  special  organs  in  indi^'idnal  Ufe 
above  cousidentd,  it  seems  most  natural  that  it  may  be  best 
at  times  for  the  social  life,  and  for  racial  persistence,  if 
certain  of  the  ethicjU  impulses  in  individuals  be  stimulated 
or  repressed  by  artificial  means,  where  the  conditions  dlfTcr 
widely  from  those  which  have  cxitttud  whilst  these  instinc- 
tive habits  were  forming.     It  is  thus  tliat  in  certain  com- 
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lunities  it  may  well  be  a<lviuit)ig(<<nm  Uy  the  Rocial  body  to 
strict  marriogea,  and  in  others  to  encourage  them. 

In  still  other  cases  where  thuri!  is  no  upin-Jiraucc  of  the 
[ipositioD  of  what  are  acknowledgedly  diverae  instiucts.  but 
['Where  eome  one  iitfttinct  standH  opposed  to  wh»t  we  know 
|-u  dji  ideal  end,  Teoson  may  Lead  us  after  full  consideration 
to  restrain  the  cxpniitmou  of  thu  iustiiict.  to  thwart  ita 
impuUes.  I  shall  give  aome  exainples  of  this  opposltiou  in 
the  next  section,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  pause  here  to 
illustrate  this  special  point. 


If  all  that  we  have  just  said  he  true,  then  it  seems  to 

me  dear  that  if  after  such   thorough  consideration  of  the 

laims  of  instinct  as  we  have  above  suggested ;  in  the  course 

which  our  impulses,  and  the  natural  order  of  their  sub- 

Brdination.  are  treated  ajs  preponderatingly  effective  elements 

our  argument : — if  after  such  cousidemtiou  reason  still 

105  to  action  in  opposition  to  certain  marked  instinctive 

leadings,  then  most  surely  ought  wo  to  feel  ourselves  called 

I  upon  to  follow  rcaaoa'fi  dictotes. 
But  in  all  the  eases  where  we  allow  reason  to  reetrict 
OUT  instincts  we  must  note  that  in  adopting  such  a  course 
we  should  never  allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  forget  that 
in  acting  thus  in  opposition  to  racial   csjierience  wi;  are 
taldng  a  dangerous  step ;  for  we  act  without  having  anything 
^Bike  an  adetpiate  knowledge  of  the  conserjuences  that  will 
^Hbllow.     We  take  a  great  risk  that  tlue  variation  which  we 
^^iTOpose  may  prove  to  W:  iiicffirctivt.      And  yet  for  lUl  that 
I,      it  13  clear  that  we  should  he  willing  to  take  this  risk  even 
^■tiough   it  bo  gri'jLt ;    that   we  should  follow  this  coutbo 
because  we  hope  thus  to  further  the  developmental  processes 
in    this    Vnivcree    in    which    we    urc    hut    minute    atoms, 
BtruggUug  for  adaptation  and  efficiency.     For,  as  we  have 
often  said,  the  variant  principle,  of  which  reasoning  is  the 
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latest  elaboration,  is  Natture'B  means  of  perfectmg  the 
ac^UBtment  of  our  incieasingly  complex  oifaniams  to  erei^ 
changing  enTironmental  coniiitaotu:  and  the  hope  of  our 
race  in  the  future  must  rest  uprai  our  ability  to  make  sach 
a^juBtmentB  as  completely  as  may  be  poanble. 
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§  13.  It  aeoms  tfl  mo  that  our  thouglit  will  be  clearer  if 
'0  study  some  illustratiotu  of  these  contests  between  reason 
and  instinct  of  more  complex  type,  as  we  experience  tbem 
in  our  evRry-diiy  lives,  and  nonsider  the  decisions  that  seem 
proper  under  diverse  couditJoiiB,  at  one  time  in  favour  of 
icason,  and  again  in  favour  of  instinct  So  far  as  the 
balance  in  iha  contest  appears  to  be  delicate,  the  decisions 
I  suggest  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  expressiiig  only 
my  personal  view. 


I 

thus 
Htion 


Let  OS  take  first  an  instance  in  which  impulses  which 
"relate  to  individual  welfare  are  strcugtiicucd  ty  hm-soii,  an<l 
^thu8  gain  auflicient  force  to  subvert,  or  at  least  to  hold  in 
ayauce,  Ihuue  instinct  actions  which  relate  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  sp&cies. 

As  we  all  know,  young  men  and  young  women  have  an 
instinctive   tendency    to   amatory   passion ;    and    it   is    the 
^■Dommoneat  thing  for  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  to 
^Hbll  seriously  "  in  love,"  as  we  say,  when  they  themselYes 
^^caliso  fully  that  tlicre  is  no  pr03pix;t  of  the  iiian'tt  gaining 
^  for  many  years  an  income  which  will  enable  him  to  support 
wife,  and  the  children  that  might  be  bom  to  her,  in  the 
comfort  that  has  heretofore  surrounded  the  life  of  the 
avers.     Where  the  lovers  would  not  naturally  atop  to  con- 
sider such  matters,  Llmir  thought!  are  likely  t«>  be  turned  to 
them  by  ajmous  parents  or  guardians.     In  such  cases,  in 
Hfiur  modem  complex  life,  reason  thus  often  leads  the  lovers 
to  think  too  much  of  personal  comfort ;  warns  them  not  to 
let  their  instincts  carry  them  away ;  urges  them  to  restrain 
the  declaration  of  love,  and  to  eschew  matrimony. 

Yet  it  is  not  seldom  exceedingly  doubtful  to  what  extent 
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WG  shotiUl  allow  the  racial  instinct  to  lie  thus  oveiriildea  by 
reaauu  in  such  maitem  K  the  powerful  inetitict  bo  iv- 
presfied,  there  in  no  little  danger  that  the  reetrictioD  maj 
lead  to  morhid,  neurotic,  oondiiions ;  to  hysteria  or  U>  more 
serious  disordera;  or  even  to  the  contraction  of  Tidom 
habits  of  one  kind  or  another.  Or,  wha-t  is  a  more  serious 
matter,  the  repression  may  result  in  the  quenching  for  all 
time  of  the  capacity  for  deep-seated  love. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  powerful  instinct  be  followed 
in  opposition  to  reason,  eufferinf^  may  embitter  life,  and  bring 
about  a  sepnnttioQ  of  feeling  between  those  married  under 
such  conditions,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  actual  divorce,  which 
carricH  witli  it  so  much  sociiil  disadvantage. 

So  diverse  are  the  couditious  of  our  complex  life  that  in 
no  two  sueli  cases  are  tlie  circumstances  exactly  alike,  and 
thus  it  often  happens  that  a  right  judgment  i^  not  easily 
reached.  Lovers  as  a  rule  arc  too  apt  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future  and  thus  to  favour  instinct,  forgetting 
the  dangers  of  raciHl  deterioration  that  go  with  extreme 
poverty.  "  Hard-hearted "  parents  and  guardians,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Ukcly  tu  take  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  hardships  that  go  with  deprivations  of  minor 
comforts ;  ignoring  tlie  joys  that  are  ^ined  in  happy  married 
life,  and  forgetting  that  poverty,  when  not  extreme,  ia  often 
the  greatest  incentive  to  full  development. 

But  evidently  here  the  balance  Is  so  fine  a  one  that  the 
proper  course  of  action  can  unly  be  determined  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  duo  weight  heing  given  to  oil 
those  varying  ctrcutnstuncea  that  make  each  such  case  bo 
eminently  interesting. 


Let  us  take  another  example,  in  which,  the  natural  Beocint' 
instincts  are  emphasised  by  reason  to  oppose  the  ethical 
iuatiucta  which  would  normally  govern  in  SQch  matters;  a 
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[  case  which  eeems  to  me  to  be  loss  open  to  doubt  than  that 

tjast  cocaidcred.  Under  certain  conditioiui  in  our  own 
civilised  Ufa  it  none  too  seldom  happens  that  a  man  or  a 
wotnan  of  perfectly  pure  mind  becomes  convinced  that  Iov« 
for  wife  or  huHbanil  has  becomo  irretrievably  alienated, 
although  there  may  exist  no  valid  groiuids  for  legsl  separu- 

t'tion.  When  under  such  conditiouB  a  deep  affection  arises 
towards  another  than  hia  or  her  legal  consort,  it  not  iu- 
fm]U€atl.>*  appeals  to  be  utterly  irratlonaJ  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Towti  takim  iti  inorriuge. 

I  But  here  the  leading  of  the  ijiatiact  which  enforces 
ponnanency  of  mating,  and  which  in  our  modem  life  is 
expressed  in  the  demand  for  faittifulnesa  to  the  marrif^  vow, 
certainly  L(::acJiu(  on  of  habits  which  an  of  the  deepest 
service  to  the  social  body,  and  therefore  indirectly  to  the 
race ;  habits  which  have  Iwcn  gained  with  great  difficulty 
by  a  ftinall  portion  of  men  only,  and  which  moreover  are  ali 
too  readily  forgotten  liy  tha  carelcius  or  cvil-mindtHl :  furttter- 
more,  indiflerence  to  the  voice  of  instinct  which  calls  for  the 
restraint  we  speak  of,  is  likely  Ui  Iw  followed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  resultants  of  far-reachinji;  importance  which 
cannot  ponsibly  be  foreseen,  and  by  an  influence  of  example 
which  may  be  in  a  high  degree  unfortunate. 

It  were  better  imder  such  circumstances,  it  seeios  to  me, 
to  withstand  the  pain  of  repressed  love ;  to  bear  the  trial, 
in  the  interest  of  that  general  racial  morality  which  our 
instinct  telU  us  is  of  such  fundamental  value; 


Lat  UB  nov  turn  to  certain  cases  which  show  opposition 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  types  of  the  ethical 
instincts. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  eiteamstances  in 
which  perjury  upon  the  witness-stand  might  appear  in  the 
light  of  reason  to  present  the  only  hope  of  aaiing  the  life  of 
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a  man  charged  witb  a  crime  of  which  we  know  liiiu  to  bo 
innooeDt  Here  the  insfciiick  to  presen-'c  humiui  life  BtandB 
opposed  to  that  latel/  acquired  social  iustinct  of  high  elabora- 
tiuii  which  leads  U£  to  avoid  gaining  advantage  by  pen'enion 
of  the  truth ;  r&aaon  cmphMises  the  earlier-formed  instinct, 
and  tells  us  that  lass  h&rm  cau  come  from  the  oppofiition  to 
truth  than  from  Htraightforward  truth-tolling.  On  the  one 
hand,  reaatin  bids  ua  to  lie,  in  order  to  serve  this  fellow- 
creature  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  instioct  cries  oat 
againsb  the  perversion  of  the  tmth.  Which  voice  shaXl  we 
head? 

Tlie  protest  of  this  higher  instinct  surely  means  that  oar 
race  has  learned  by  long,  and  doubtless  bitter,  experience 
that  better  reaulte  are  attained  in  the  long-run  by  expression 
of  the  strictest  truth.  Furthermore,  a  little  thought  shows 
us  that  it  is  entirely  impoasible  for  us  to  forest^e  tlie  results 
of  our  perjury :  it  may  seem  to  us  perfectly  certtun  tiiat 
this  act  of  ours  will  save  our  friend,  yet  the  result  may  be 
of  an  altogether  contrary  nature  ;  for  the  course  of  erideoce 
mn.y  cliangiO,  anil  otir  own  contradictory  statements  may 
then  really  servo  to  invalidate  our  testimony  in  all  Tospaots. 

In  sacb  a  cose  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wiser  to  follow 
the  hi^er  instmct,  and  take  the  evil  consequences  if  they 
accrue 


One  more  exampla  The  benevolent  impulses  within  va 
are  of  marked  force  and  jjower,  and  conaidemtion  teachee 
us  that  their  function  in  the  direction  of  social  consoltdatioD 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  roca  Now  it  not  in- 
frequently  happens  iu  tliese  days  that  wc  find  our  reason 
telling  us  tliat  hanuful  rL-sults  accrue  to  those  whom  we 
carelessly  aid  as  we  follow  the  leadings  of  these  racial 
instincts. 

The  question  then  arises,  shall  w«  crash  down  th« 
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lent  impulnes  witliin  ua  ?  And  here  it  Boems  to  me 
the  answer  is  a  decided  uegative ;  under  all  cooditiooa 
■must  thsse  benevolent  ingtincts  be  most  carofuUy  conserved 
aoii  fostered  within  its,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
given  by  intelligent  ithiliujthropista  to  avoid  cjuencliing  in 
others,  who  do  not  sen  ckurly,  these  impulseB  that  lead  to 
[Bucb  valuable  resultB.  Thoroughly  vicious  are  the  argu- 
ments oue  ao  often  hears  from  half-Scdged  sociologiats,  from 
men  who  caU  themselves  "  individualists,"  who  would  hreak 
up  benevolent  institutions,  on  the  ground  that  tliey  oppose 
ature's  ofTorts  towards  individual  perfection;  for  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  same  benevolent  impulses 
which  they  would  crush  are  Nature's  very  late  acquirement 
her  strife  for  racial,  and  indirectly  therefore  for 
individtial,  development. 

But,  Dotwithstanding  all  this,  reason  here  also  speaks  Id 
clear  tones,  even  after  we  have  given  ear  to  all  that  inatinct 
has  to  tell ;  and  hence  it  becomes  our  duty  to  bake  steps, 
not  indeed  to  quench  the  benevolent  spirit  within  us,  but 
to  guide  it  from  diannels  in  which  it  appeam  to  ua  to 
produce  evil  results  to  other  individuals,  and  into  channels 
in  which  the  evil  results  which  we  foresee  will  not  follow. 
Yet  even  hsre  we  should  avoid  over-confidence :  the  results 
'llieb  m^y  follow  deviation  from  these  nicial  leading!!  are 
dlrane,  and  so  imposeible  to  foresee,  that  we  sliould  take 
our  steps  of  variation  from  the  racuil  type  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  moat  watchful  care. 


§  14.  BLvfore  tuTDtng  to  the  next  point  of  imporbanoe 
[I  must  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  if  the  view  above 
[expressed  be  correct,  then  iustiuct  and  reason  in  a  certain 

sense  tend  to  exclude  one  another ;  as  broader  organic  forces 
'  tend  to  exclude  those  that  lead  to  elemental  variation,  and 

viee  veraa.     But  I  wish   here  again  to  moke  it  perfectly 
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clear  also  that  this  view  does  not  imply  an  opposition 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  sense  that  men  who  are 
led  by  instinct  can  be  said  to  be  necessarily  irrationaL  Nor 
does  it  imply  that  rationality  involves  the  total  annulment 
of  instinctive  forces ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there 
is  every  ground  for  the  belief  that  reasoned  actions  are 
instinct  actions  of  a  special  type,  determined  by  the 
emphasis  of  instincts  of  simpler  form  which  are  partial  or 
elemental  in  a  wider  instinctive  system. 
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§  15.  We  have  thus  reached  what  seems  to  me  to' be  a 
Just  apprehemiou  of  tbo  relative  weight  that  should  be 
given  to  instinct  ond  reason  where  they  appear  opposed  in 
consciouaiiese. 

But  now  I  wish  bo  ask  my  reader  to  note  again  thaC 
racial  efficiency  is  on  the  whole  dependent  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  Bubordinatioii  of  the  individual  variant 
forces,  where  they  are  emphasiaed  by  reason,  to  Uib  racial 
forcea  present  to  us  in  recessed  impulses;  for  although 
reason's  dictates  may  determine  some  special  value  for  some 

ial  individual  in  eoiue  special  case,  this  is  no  warrant 
that  tbc  same  action  in  another  indiWdual  would  lead  to 
like  valuable  result;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tbc  very 
existence  of  the  opponng  instinct  teaches  us  that  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  that  such  gcoorally  valuable  result 
will  accrue. 

Even  if  we  make  the  bold  supposition,  to  which  hoety 
egoists  are  sonietimeii  led,  tliat  reason's  dictates  dctemuDe 
1  values  for  the  individuala  who  obey  them  with  ear 
d«sf  to  the  voice  of  brooder  racial  instinct ;  acill  there  is  no 
proof  tlmi  the  values  are  racial,  and  that  the  success  of 
these  individuals  will  re.tult  in  advantage  to  the  race;  in 
fact,  as  T  have  said  above,  tlie  very  appearance  of  the 
opposing  impulse  te&chce  us  that  there  is  little  chance  that 
■uch  racial  advantage  will  result :  and  if  the  variation  lie 
not  advantageous,  racially  speaking,  then  Nature  will  surety 
Beck  means  to  crush  it  out. 

This  consideration  clearly  teaches  us  that  we  should,  in 
all  doubtful  cases,  carefully  avoid  leading  othera  to  follow 
;os  in  obeying  reason  in  opposition  to  instinct,  however 
willing  we  may  be  to  take  the  risk  of  variatiou  for  ourselves. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  ve  find  this  suptmor  value  oS  vthiX 
ii  recognised  u  instiiDct  acknowletlged  iii  every-day  life  by 
the  common  man.  Common-sense  places  character  above 
intellectual  brilliancy ;  and  character  is  onr  name  for  tiie 
complete  of  impulses  vrhich  guide  a  man,  tbe«e  impiUfice, 
apart  from  personal  acquisition  during  lifu,  being  of  instinc- 
tive origiu,  bom  to  him  who  is  led  by  them,  belongii^  to 
him  as  a  merabRr  of  a  race.  The  common-sense  disbelief 
in,  and  laclc  of  sympathy  with,  the  man  who  is  led  by 
delibenitivu  process  mther  tlian  by  iuipulac.  allbough 
common-oen^e  is  here  often  misguided,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  due  to  a  deep  natural  insi]^ht  and  to  be  on  the  whole 
moat  valuable  and  reasonable. 

The  mtiunaliittic  philuiilhrupist,  fur  itietanri*,  is  distrnsUxI 
by  the  average  man  who  is  filled  with  the  benevolent  spirit ; 
and  this  is  not  becnus«  the  former  is  believed  to  be  un- 
trustworthy, but  becaiuc  his  Icsa  thoughtful  neighbour  has 
learned  the  liabit  of  truatiug  to  his  own  bctit  intttiucte  and 
feels  that  hia  rationalistic  friend  ia  thwarting  them. 

The  average  man  is  much  more  sympathetic  with  the 
young  couple  who  have  i-asbly  married,  and  who  find  them- 
selves burdened  with  the  care  of  a  family,  thaa  he  is  with 
those  who  with  forethought  avoid  companionships  that  may  ^ 
lead  to  love  and  miiTria^  and  tlie  rearing  of  a  family ;  and  ^ 
he  is  far  more  likely  to  aid  to  suocees  tlie  former  than  the 
Intter.  ^ 

In  both  these  cases  conunon-senss  refirnw  to  listen  to  V 
reason  and  upholds  what  it  knows  as  its  instiucts,  so  br 
indeed  that  rcsaon's  teachings  where  clearly  proper  are  oflea 
most  unfortunately  disregarded. 

And  indeed  the  rationalist,  on  the  other  band,  with  all 
his  foresight  is  very  likely  to  be  misled  in  his  oool 
calculations.  To  refer  again  to  the  cases  mentioned  above 
in  illustration;    the  rationalist  fails  usually   to  recognise 
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that  the  average  man,  if  he  lose  in  himself  the  sympathy 
that  is  expressed  in  henevolent  action,  loses  also  the  return 
sympathy  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  helpful  co-operation 
which  that  sympathy  makes  possible.  The  astute  bachelor 
who  quenches  his  love  because  he  cannot  see  the  certainty 
of  prosperity  in  his  future  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
average  mass  of  successful  men  are  men  who  have  married 
and  have  reared  families,  and  who  therefore  feel  a  fuller 
sympathy  with  the  young  man  who  is  fighting,  perhaps 
with  reckless  courage,  to  gain  a  place  for  his  family,  and 
feel  a  greater  desire  to  aid  him  than  they  do  to  aid  the 
young  man  who  quenches  all  affection  because  he  fears  the 
future. 
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II, — ^Tde  Bal&ncic  between  Heason  axd  the  Reugioos 

ISSTISCT 

§  16.  TrVith  the  light  thrown  upon  o«r  path  by  the 
concluftion  of  the  firat  part  of  this  chapter  we  may  now 
turn  conlideiilly  to  the  closely  related  problem  conoemiog 
the  relation  of  KeasoD  to  the  Kcligioiu  lastinct  Here  ws 
have  u  ucw  order  of  ioatuict  which  appears  to  have  lieea 
formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  opposing  variation,  and  for 
the  emphasis  of  instinct:  what  Bhall  be  our  answer  where 
variant  reason  dem&ndB  the  suppression  of  tliis  hi^iest 
iDHtinut,  the  roU^ous  instinct  1  Shall  we  inviuiably  eloH 
our  ears  to  reason  in  such  cases,  or  are  there  times  wli 
rcftson'H  dictates  sliuU  be  obeyed  and  tlie  religious  instiin 
repressed  ? 

We  Iiave  argued  that  rcligiuun.  activities  are  the  expros- 
siou  of  a  true  instinct;  and  that  this  religious  instinct 
must  be  looked  upon  ns  our  highest  instinct  because  its 
function  is  regulative  of  reason,  tending  to  brii^  about 
subordinution  of  variation  to  the  typical  reactions  lower 
than  those  expressive  of  the  religious  instinct  iteelf,  in  case 
variation  becomes  over-influential. 

That  this  religious  instinct  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
is  OGCeSBBiily  implied  in  this  Hluteni^itt;  but  if  it  be  a  traS 
instincts  the  relation  of  its  ftmctiouiiig  to  that  of  reason 
caimot  differ  fLindamentally  from  the  relation  we  have 
approved  for  instinct  in  general 

As  wc  have  already  seen,  it  is  of  the  greatest  inportoooe 
that  wc  should  act  in  accord  with  our  reason  after  having 
taken  full  account  of  the  racial  forces  that  our  instincts  ^nu 
upon  our  notice.  So  here  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that 
we  shotdd  act  in  accord  with  oar  reason  after  having  token 
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1  account  of  tlie  teaching  of  this  highest  of  all  instincts. 

nowledfjiiig   the  nobility  and   weight  of  Ibe  religioue 

istineb  wc  surely  should    act  in  relntion  td   its   teaching 

ith  deep  reverence  aud  with  a  just  aiiprec-ialioii  of  the 

crwholmiug  force  of  its  teachings.     lUit,  although  naver 

ready  to  act  in  opposition  to  this  religious  instinct, 

SieverthehMB  where,  after  its  guidance  has  been  given  full 

eight,  reason  xlill   siieaks  in   uppusition,  we   should   be 

illing,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  lo  tako  the  risk 

ivolved  in  the  vital  variation  from  the  forms  of  racial 

tion    that    tliiu   rcligimis    instinct    demamls.     We   should 

take  tbia  very  great  risk  that  this  variation  of  ours  may  be 

ineffective,  acting  thus  in  the  intere9t3  of  progress  in  th« 

Universe   in  vrhicli  we  ai'e  hut  smaU  and   uuimportant 

parts. 

In  other  words,  wc-  should  be  willing  lo  act  in  accord 
tb    reason    in    opposition    to    even    this    highest    of   all 
tincts,    if  nmson's    demands    still    appear  tA  ur   to    be 
effective,  after  reverent  and  full  conKidcration  of  tbu  dictates 
if  this  noblest  instinctive  racial  forte. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the 

wc  are  taking  in   tins  variation   Irom  racial  dictates 

lould  luad   us  to  the  gieatest  caution  in  guiding  others 

rhom    we    influence.      If  th^ere   be  a  chance    that  we  are 

right,  there  ai-e  many  more  that  we  are  wrong.     Moreover, 

re  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  common  practice  and 

loruial  beliijfs  are  closely  related  to  instinctive  capacitica, 

that  they  to  some  extent  at   lejtst   represent   the   effcctive 

^■pcperience  of  the  race;  if,  then,  we  displace  them  we  should 

^■t  least  use  the  greatest  care  not  to  displace  their  resultants 

^nn  the  lifu  of  action.      We  should  avoid  with  the  greatCBt 

cons  the  guidance  of  others  in  paths  which  we  acknowledge 

filled   with   dangers,  although   with  these  duugcn  wq 
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believe  ourselves  prepared  to  cope ;  for  they  whose  insight 
differs  from  ours  may  all  too  easily  fall  in  the  way,  because 
they  lose  the  guidance  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  trust,  and  fail  to  gain  any  substitute  for  what  is 
lost 
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§  1.  Thr  fitudoat  of  Ethics  who  peruses  Uiese  pngRs  will 
without  doubt  have  noticed  already  that  the  ethical 
doclriii«£  wliiirli  haw  unfolded  buforu  us  as  thu  result  of 
our  study  of  impulse  have  been  Btatod  in  tenns  which  make 
no  reference  whotever  to  the  theories  of  hedonism  which 
fill  so  many  pi^es  of  all  modem  ethical  troatisee.  I  think, 
hovrcve^,  UiuL  no  »U.:y  in  our  arguuiuitt  has  bii;n  Ihc  less 
re  because  of  this  omisaion ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
faot  of  no  inconsiderable  Eignificjtnce  that  when  we  study 
the  nature  of  instinct,  and  consider  the  rise  of  impulse  and 
the  results  of  ttio  cliujh  of  impulDua,  wc  lind  oursclvcH  led  to 
state  certain  doctrines  of  ethical  importance  with  entire 
disregard  of  hedonistic  hypothcsea  This  is  tha  more 
signiBcant  for  me  for  the  reason  that  in  many  of  my 
previous  studies  my  thought  has  been  centred  upon  algc- 
doaic  problems,  aud  this  would  naturally  lead  me  to  treat 
^kny  hedonic  relation  as  of  major  importance;  for  this 
reason  I  feel  that  the  neces^ty  of  the  di^puudenue  of  ethical 
upon  hedonic  doctrine  is  denied  in  the  very  ea»c  with 
which  our  argument  has  developed  without  reference  to  the 
ition  of  pleasure  to  the  processes  involved.  Further- 
more, when  une  eomea  to  consider  this  matter  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  correct  psychological  aimlysis,  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  indepeudente 
thus  suggested  must  be  maintainecl. 
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§  2.  IXniler  the  theory  that  I  defend,  pleasure  and  paia^ 
arc  qualities  which  togetlier  witli  iiidiircrenoe  (che  iraiisiliuo 
pouit  between  tho  two)  are  of  siicli  iinture  that  oiie  of  llicm ' 
must,  aud,  giv<;a  tlie  prciper  coiKlitious,  any  one  yf  thcia.^ 
may,  belong  to  any  element  of  coneclousneas.^  ^| 

In  what  follows  I  fllitilt  uaBumc  the  cum^clness  of  tliis 
doctriuu.  It  ia  io  hu  noted,  however,  that  the  jxisilioiiB 
here  niaiiitainod  nrc  by  no  means  cntiivly  dependent  upon 
thia  theory,  nor  do  they  become  untenable  even  if  this 
thcury  l>e  not  Hustoinod.  The  reudcr  will  note,  howvver^| 
that  this  algedoiiic  hypothesis  is  strengthened  in  no  small^ 
degree  by  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  harmooises  with 
the  facte  here  considei'cd. 


<  It  will  tlM  hu  ncaUod  tlut  I  have  mtKXBCted  thkt  u  |«in,  iitdilTCTMKMi 
pleudre,  mre  jiliunomeiu,  of  i[iij,Iity  in  relation  to  [nyolifc  eloui«at»  ;  mi  ibeil.' 
phfrioa]  coiucfdouU  are  phpuoiuena  of  ([oalllj'  iii  relitioD  to  tlie  (urtlvltjr 
«r  iMural  •loniAiitJi,  U'Liig  ilvl«r[niued  ^)v  th*  rHl>ti«n  nf  Mtioii  t«  lli* 
KiDditJoii  of  nutrilioii  in  tlie  ncuml  ntMUDce  conccnictL  This  m&jr  b* 
UEjiresuxI  aa  rulliiv.i:  If  "a  "  rpptcnent  tlic  paychio  coiiiHilunt  of  a  pbfncnl 
activity  "  A,"  wbicb  1>  Uiuvlly  jjrwliiOBd  hy  aUuiolDa  "  S,"  Itieu 
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wa- 
it-s- 


Physical  tide. 
proiJuii»  "A"  we  liave 


1 


-n 


rijrchic  rid  ft. 

ConWnt  "a"  with  iio  piMum  jud  im 
(tliia  is  usual);  ^pokea  of  »  s  atata  «f 

in  ill  17(1  ran  («). 
Contest  "a"  Mid  plcMon. 
L'outent  "  a"  and  fMiii. 


Or  to  etate  tiie  relation  as  I  litre  donu  daewbero:  wbcn  (he  acimnl 
ptoduevi  in  tlift  ii«rvu  caixruied  taare  activity  thiui  is  nonnsl,  it  is  beoauaa 
the  neural  lubitanoo  U  in  o  condition  of  liyinniutrition,  wliicli  ubablts  tfaa 
atimulut  to  ael  free  aurplna  atoral  force :  lhi.-n  we  Iirvc  nut  only  the  contcal 
whiub  ia  tbu  ptycbic  cuincliloDt  of  tlio  activity  icrerretl  tot  bitt  Aim  •  qiMliU- 
tirn  auto  whicli  wo  call  yUttture. 

Whtit  tha  (timulua  ptodueci  in  th«  noiiial  •i]t>Rt«n<«  coocemoil  Itit 
actiTity  tban  ia  normal  it  is  bwaum  tlio  neural  subctancc  i*  not  suffidrally 
nuuTiahDil,  aud  ia  iiuulite  tu  nw<:t  c[>iii|tloidy :  tben  wc  lure  not  only  ibi 
DODtant  whi«Ii  ii  tlii>  ]iayi:tiic  coinclilmit  of  tlia  activity  rererrel  to,  bat  alio 
a  ijiialitativo  itaCe  whith  vo  cftU/Hiiii. 

When  lH«  conditiooi  of  ttiinultu,  and  of  Qutrition,  and  of  actiMi  an 
noTinalf  ne  Lnvc  noidivr  |i1uLiiir«  nor  jiain  ;  and  then,  tlirsv  i|iMlitiea  balDg 
Isckinj,  we  ex|«r1eiii-e  what  h  ucually  (tdl<d  a  atate  of  iudiffcMnce. 
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§  3.  Let  OS  now  coiuider  the  relation  of  pleasure  and 

II  to  our  aciivilicis.      Our  actions  when  viewed  objectively 

PcoDsist  (1st) of  typical  organisod  instLnct  actions;  and  (2nd) 

of  modi ji cations  of  these  instinct  Actions,  vAriationa  as  w« 

.call   tbem.      These  variations,  as  we   hare   suggested,  are 

eterininet]    by    the    Btreiigthening    of    elemental,    partial. 

>ii8  of  certain   elementaty  parts  of  wider   systems, 

tilch  as  a  whole  give  rise  to  those  wider  instinct  actions 

>m  which  the  divergence  is  noted.     In  case  of  reaction 

itlioat  variation  these  elemental    partial  octious,  if  they 

occurred  at  all,  would  occur  in  leas  Mgorotia  form. 


I 


§  4.  On  the  subjective  side,  corresponding  with  Claas  i, 
e  have  the  "  instinct  fticlings,"  the  coincidents  of  the 
"  instinct  actions."  These  iiutinct  feelings  may  be  eitlier 
pleasurable  or  painful,  or  may  be  of  mixed  algcdouic 
quality,  but  neither  their  pleasure  nor  their  pain  uiovcs 
rtir  volitional  life  in  any  direct  way.  If  certain  of  these 
tions  are  pleasant,  in  that  very  fact  they  indeed  tend 
]iersist :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  painful, 
that  very  fact  they  tend  to  be  suppressed ;  their  algedonic 
inality  may  thus  affect  oar  ftiiure  conduct,  but  only  by 
fluencing  in  the  future  the  springs  of  action.  So  far  as 
pleasures  and  pains  are  related  to  the  actions  of  the 
lent,  when  the  instinct  actions  occur  and  their  instinct 
lings  appear  in  consciousness  the  end  in  us  is  already 
ihed :  the  antecedents  to  this  CTid  an:  then  nu  longer  of 
jiortance  in  reference  to  the  action  which  in  at  the  moment 
developed.  But  it  is  with  these  antecedents  to  the  action 
that  etlucs  bias  to  deal ;  hence  the  algedonic  quality  of  the 
instinct  feelings  is  without  immediate  ethical  significance. 
Inasmuch  as  what  we  usually  speak  of  as  instinct 
tions  are  not  determined  by  prevision  of  result  to  be 
ed,  no  one  would  claim   In  the  case  of  recognised 
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instinct  action  that  conditions  of  pleasare  or  poiu  about 
to  be  attttiDBd  Id  the  act  determine  the  action  itself;  tlii 
was   dctonniucd   by   the    form    of  the   stimulus  and   th4 
Goudiiioua  of  the  organic  system  Tcactiug. 

§  6.  This  being  tme  of  what  wo  usn&Uy  call  instincti 
TcactioDS,  our  interest  is  at  once  concentrotod  upon  the  proc«8 
involved  iu  variation  from  these  tj'pical  forms  of  reaction. 

If  it  be  trite  that  variation  is  but  a  special  form  rd 
instinct  action,  as  I  have  suggested  in  Chapter  XVIL, 
then  the  argument  just  mode  must  vith  certain  changes 
of  expreasiou  apply  as  well  lo  variant  actions  as  it  docs  to 
recognised  instinct  actions;  and  we  must  hold  tliat  the 
algedonio  quality  of  the  antecedents  to  action,  even  in  tll« 
case  of  variation,  is  without  immediate  and  direct  ethical 
eivnificAncc.  It  may  bu  well,  however,  to  exaniint;  tbuse 
variant  actions  from  a  dilToreut  point  of  view,  which  loading 
ns  to  the  same  conclusion  niat^rialiy  strengthens  as  in  our 
contention. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  wliertver  instinct  actions 
which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  affect  our  mental 
life  are  inhibited,  we  find  appearing  in  consciousness  what 
we  call  impulses,  which  are  often  pi-cceded  by  desires ;  upon 
these  ekmente  our  rousuning  workn,  and  the  result  is  what 
we  know  psychologically  as  the  act  of  will  wliicli  leads  to 
conscious  variation.  Now  all  of  these  four  processes  involve 
moutal  activity,  which  under  the  algedonic  theory  which  I 
defend  must  entail  the  presence  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  in 
some  degree. 


I 


§  6.  In  considering  the  process  of  variation  in  relation 
to  algedonic  theory  we  uiuy  Lcj^iu  by  apeoJiing  of  the  act  of 
will,  for  a  few  words  on  this  subject  will  suffice  us,  inns* 
much  as  the  reader  will  perceive  that  ethics  does  not  have 
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do  directly  with  llie  act  of  will  but  witli  the  antecedettta 

thu  act  of  will. 

Will  as  it  appeaiB  in  the  act  of  choice  is  the  outcome 
of  a  coDtlict  vi  iinpuUivu  ideua.  Thiti  cunllicl  impli(>N 
repressioD  uf  op^KJsed  iusliucis,  oud  therefore  a  sta-te  of 
BTStemic  pain.  The  resolution  of  a  conflict  implies  the 
breaking  into  activity  of  one  of  the  opposed  elements, 
which  will  act  piea»urab!y,  na  all  action  after  rcpresaiou 
in  plL*aaant ;  on  tliu  other  haud,  it.  also  implies  the  iacreaae 
of  the  pain  from  the  elements  opposed  to  the  one  tliat 
develops,  these  elements  being  now  pueitively  prciveuted 
from  developing.  Habit  apart,  howover,  the  plcusure  in 
connection  with   thu  winning  elemtsnl  must  as  a  rule  over- 

auce  the  rcpresaivo  pain  of  its  opposed  elements,  largely 
use  the  pleasurable  pcrsistcDt  idea  tlirough  its  intensity 
will  take  possesaioQ  of  the  Held.  Hence  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  nde  that  tlie  act  of  will  per  se  is  pleasurable. 
I  But  tiere  again,  aa  in  couuection  with  the  instinct  actions 
Bbove  diaciiEsed,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  act  occurs, 
the  voluntary  act  in  this  cose,  and  when  the  algedonic 
qualities  connected  with  the  act  appear  in  consciousness. 
the  eonulu^ou  of  the  process  is  already  ruticlied ;  the  ante- 
cedents to  the  will  act  arc  therefore  uo  longer  of  moment 
in  reference  to  the  action  which  is  developud,  and  it  is  with 
these  aniecedents  only  that  ethics  has  to  deal.  The  algedonic 
quality  of  the  will  act  cannot  aflect  the  action  to  which  it  is 
attached ;  it  may  indeed  atfLCt  our  future  conduct,  but  even 
thvu  Only  by  influencing  iu  the  luturu  thu  Bj^riuge  of  action 
which  we  shall  next  conaider. 
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§  "7.  Turning  now  to  the  antecedents  of  the  will  act  vfa 
find  that  as  a  rule  they  begin  iu  dceiru  and  cud  in  impulse, 
and  that  the  reasoning  process  arises  in  connection  witli 
both  desire  and  impulse. 
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A<  I  Imre  already  sUtetV  t^e  will  act  U  nocessaiilj 
pr«ct!de<l  in  L-unsciuusiiess  lir  h  ]isrchic  state  u'liich,  if  it  is 
attended  to,  is  felt  either  as  an  impulse  which  is  recoguiaed 
tu  involve  lestrictiou,  ur  us  a  coiitlicb  of  iiupuls«&  An 
iritpulse  consists  of  (I)  the  psychosis  of  the  pAtnfol 
oKHlrucliou  of  systtimic  Motor  activities,  and  (2)  the 
pcrsistfiQt  image  of  the  rcaliBation  of  a.  distinctly  motor 
activity,  of  which  latter  we  judge  in  reflectiwi  that,  were 
it  realised,  it  would  bring  relief  of  the  obstractire  pain: 
this  Judgment,  howuver,  lieing  of  course  no  part  of  the 
psychosis  of  impulse  hut  resulting  from  general  experience. 
It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  {loin  of  repres;siun  (which 
under  my  theory  is  due  to  systemic  activiUea  apart  fhHu 
the  organs  whrise  actions  are  inhihited),  nor  such  nigedonic 
quality  as  attaches  to  the  image  of  the  unrealised  motor 
activity,  can  lie  spukcu  of  an  tlie  cause  of  the  motor  activity 
tliat  is  to  follow.  They  do  serve  to  indicate  the  conditions 
of  those  nctivitics  of  neural  elcraonta  which  are  represented 
in  the  consciouHiicss  of  the  moraeiit;  they  serve  to  aliow  ns, 
whim  wi;  hapi«;n  to  he  able  Ut  review  the  process  in  retnwpect, 
what  elements  in  the  ant^L^edenl  to  tlie  act  had  cfflcieuey; 
but  they  themselves  surely  cannot  be  snid  to  originate  that 
efficiency  unless  the  algedoiiic  theory  which  I  uphold  is 
altogether  incomicL  lb  is  tn  be  not4>d  that  the  expression 
of  an  impulse  is  usually  a  pleasurable  action,  as  activity 
atlor  repression  ntwnys  tends  to  be  plcflsont  in  some  degree ; 
this  fact  appears  of  importance  later  ou. 

The  conflict  of  impulses  is  often  preceded  by  a  conflict 
of  desireH,  wliii.'li  nre  the  lirst  marks  in  consciousnees  of  the 
inhibition  of  instinct  actions. 

As  I  luivt!  indicated  above,  and  also  in  my  Pain, 
Pleasure,  and  ^iUixim  (p.  22  7),  impulse  may  appear  without 
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I  the  antecedent  appenriiuce  of  iloaii-e  liecauae  of  the  very 
'power  of  the  iastiuccs  which  cry  out  for  aa  oppjiluiiiiy 
to  fancliotL     Desirs,  on  tlm  other  hand,  when  it  does  appear 
in  coiiucctioa  with  impulse,  precedes  impidsc. 

Now  a  deaire  consists  ( 1 )  of  Llie  puiidul  psychosis  of  not 

diKtinctly  motor  obstruction ;   of  effort  by  the  system  to 

ctiannela  fur  the  "  ]Mjnt-up  Htreiiiai  of  ac:Li<iu"  (Wnrd), 

'44.  tc  get  around  or  hreaJc  down  tho  rGaiiiction  to  tho 

realisiktiou,  us.  a  craainy:  oiid  (2)  of  the  persiatent  laaage 

H  of  the  realisation  of  an  nurealised   Idea,  which  is  not  a 

distinct  motor  idea  ;    which  idea,  if  it  voidd  W  leHlisi^J,  we 

I  learn  in  rcBection  would  bring  relief  of  the  deeiri:  poin ; 
neither  tliia  act  of  reflection  nor  its  outcome,  however,  being 
necessary  to  the  desire.' 
Hen;  agnin  it  seems  clear  that  neither  the  piiin  of 
repression,  nor  sueh  nJgedonic  quality  ss  atliichcs  to  the 
ima^  of  the  unreiUieod  idea,  can  be  spoken  of  iis  the 
cause  of  the  motor  nctivity  that  !»  to  follow ;  ratbei'  are 
tliey  the  indication  of  the  conditions  of  ihoao  activities  of 
ceuriU  elements  which  are  represented  in  the  consc^iouaness 
of  the  moment ;  they  serve  to  show  us  what  elementa  in  the 
activities  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  the  impulses  liad 

t  efficiency ;  but  they  themselves  cannot  surely  be  said  to 
ori^nate  that  elliciency.  Ucre  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  is  without  exception  pleasant 
per  He,  as  activity  afler  repression  always  tenda  to  be 
K  pleasant  in  some  degree. 

K       Similarly  in    the  case  of  tho  reasoning  process,  which 

^pirorlcs  upon  desire  and  impulse,  either  consciously  or  by  tlie 

artiUcial  emphasis  given  from  within  tlie  ticld  of  inattention, 

i.t.  from  the  ego,  to  ihe  unrealised  idea ;  it  seems  clear  that 

here  t«o  the  algetionic  quality,  usually  plensuiablc,  is  iu- 
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cticative  of  tlie  oondiLions  of  activity  laifaer  than  originative 
of  this  activity. 
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§  8.  It  appears,  then,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  side 
issues,  so  U)  speak,  in  relation  to  the  mental  states  ante-  fl 
cedent  to  tlie  act  of  will ;  uuirks  of  wliat  is  happeuiiig 
rstbcr  than  the  causes  of  the  action ;  inlluoncing  indc<^d 
the  ireud  of  future  actinties,  tut  in  no  senBe  serving  as  the 
stimulus  to  the  activity  iiuder  discnssion  ;  and  it  tlius  Jippcars 
quite  clear  why  il  is  tliat  ethics,  when  treated  in  counectiuu 
with  the  psychology  of  impitUe,  develops  without  relation  to 
lieduiiic  theory. 

§  9.  I  realise  that  in  what  has  preceded  this  I  have  not 
stated  the  real  question  at  issue  between  tlie  ethical  hedonist 
and  his  opponent ;  and  (his  because  I  have  been  aiming  to 
show  that  tlie  questions  cDucerniiig  wliich  they  contend, 
most  interesting  in  themselves  to  psyehologist  as  well  as 
luetaphysiciou,  are  quite  aside  from  ethical  study  as  we 
have  approached  it ;  and  I  may  add  that  it  seems  to  ue 
that  liiidue  importance  is  attached  to  bheoe  contentions  in 
current  ethical  studies. 

The  basis  of  the  controversy,  it  Appears  to  mc,  lies  in  the 
longing  of  the  human  soul  for  some  giddin^  rule  of  conduct. 
Tlie  man  finds  constantly,  as  he  rvviews  his  life  in  retro- 
spect, tlint  he  lias  acted  unwisely  and  sinfully  :  be  longs  to 
discover  some  way  by  which  he  may  avoid  foolishness  and 
sin.  Looking  buck  uf  tlii:  developed  acts  themselves,  and  of 
the  imp\J8e8  which  press  for  expression,  he  finds  in  con- 
8ciouaiiRF«i  the  relatively  long  and  slow  preliminaty  stages 
of  desire,  and  be  asks  himself  whether  there  is  not  some 
characU^ristic  uf  conflJcling  dcsii'cs  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  him,  so  tliat  in  the  future  he  may  avoid  the  folly 
and  the  sin. 


I 
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lu  tlM  course  a^  this  introspective  .litudy  he  has  struck 
upou  the  fact,  already  uot«ii,  that  the  outcome  of  desire  and 
K  of  itupuleo  iu  action  is  a  pleasurable  action,  oud  baviug 
™  aafliinied  the  postulate  that  desire  is  determiued  by  the  idea 
of  pleasure  to  be  i-eactied,  he  has  developed  the  theory  that 
the  luoBt  powerful  uf  conflicting  deijires  dett^rmiuea  the  act, 
■tiu^  llicrerore,  the  set  is  deteTiained  by  the  idea  of  the 
itesfc  pleasure  to  be  nsacliBd.  Id  connuctiou  with  this 
he  endeavours  to  work  out  a  praeticid  guide  for  condnct. 
How  far  be  Biicoeeds  wo  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire  in  this 
chapter:  but  we  shall  consider  the  vahdityof  this  theory  tu 
tbu  light  of  the  pHychological  analysis  which  haa  preceded 
this. 

I§  10.  The  main  point  at  issue  h&twceu  the  ethical 
hedonist  and  his  opponent  is  this,  that  the  one  claims 
and  the  other  denies  that  the  desire  for  pleasure  (or,  what 
the  liedonist  iucorrectly  claims  is  tli«  same  thing,  for  the 
avoidatice  of  pain)  is  the  cause  of  all  our  voluntary 
activity.  Bo  we,  for  iustanc*,  desii-e  the  pleasure  of 
eating  when    we    are    hungry,   or   do   we   dfsire    the   food 

Ivrhich  is  to  assuage  our  hunger  t  Id  other  words,  is  the  idea 
which  becomes  emphatic,  ajid  which  determines  the  desire, 
the  idea  of  u  pleasure  to  he  reached;  or  ia  it  the  idea  of  iin 
object  to  be  attained,  iu  the  attainment  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  vm  lind  by  experience  we  gnin  pleasure  ?  I 
hold  to  the  latter  view,  which  in  modern  times  has  such 
wcll-kuuwu  advocates  ax  (Truen  ami  Sidgwick ;  it  wmdd 
indeed  he  waiting  words  for  me  to  discuss  tids  nueation  did 
tit  not  seem  to  me  that  the  way  in  which  wo  have  approached 
I  the  subject  enables  us  to  give  answer  to  tlie  problem  quite 
Ipositively  in  favour  nf  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives. 

Much  of  ihe  tliiticuUy  that  has  arJBeu  iu  rofereuce  to 
Ithia  point  has  been  due,  it  seems  to  mc,  to  an  inadequate 
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aoaiysLs  of  the  psycliic  processes  involrcd,  to  Uie  asaump- 
tian,  which  I  consider  invalid,  Uiat  it  is  poetdble  to  hare  « 
revived  "  idea  "  of  a  pure  pleasure  as  mere  pleasure,  8«  that 
the  non- realisation  of  thiK  idea  of  ptcaaure  may  induce  a 
desire. 

We  Clin  Bpe  without  iliffit-nltjr  huw  it  is  poesiUe  to  have 
an  idea  of  an  tibjecL  which  by  its  omphasis  may  stinmhito  n 
desire,  fur  desire  involvea  thu  emphasis  of  a  Dou- realised 
idea;  but  if  we  use  the  term  "idea"  without  change  of 
menning,  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  true  that  we  can 
hnve  an  idea  of  a  pleasure  per  se-  wluch  can  stimulate  a 
dcjiire.  K<^r  what  wo  mean  by  idea  in  this  cose  is  what  is 
nioBt  frurjuently  nowadays  called  a  representation,  that  is, 
a  presentation  of  a  psychic  ocL-nrrence  which  we  feel  to 
huve  Udonged  to  our  e^  in  the  past  but  which  is  not  (Wy 
rtiali^ed  at  the  moment,  being  notably  lAcldng  io  the 
elements  which  woulil  consLituto  it  a  perception.  If  it  ba 
true  that  pleasure  is  a  quality  which  under  the  projier  con- 
ditionB  may  l>eIong  to  any  elemenL  of  consciousness,  then 
this  idea,  this  "  repreoeatation,"  may  have  the  quality  of 
pleuKure  inherent  in  it  under  the  proper  conditions,  but  the 
pleasure  itself  cauuot  appear  without  some  "  idea  "  to  which 
it  is  ftttnehed. 

It  is  true  that  certain  presentations  have  emphatic  plc*- 
sure  connected  with  them  so  invariably,  or  apparently  ao 
indissoluWy,  that  we  fmd  it  difficult  to  disconnect  the  quality 
&om  the  idea,  and  thus  in  common  thought  we  come  to 
consider  the  pleasure  as  the  idea;  we  thus,  as  Professor 
Woodliridge  has  put  it,'  practically  use  tho  word  "  plniaure" 
in  two  senses, "  the  psychological "  and  "  the  material  senseB." 
and  lind  it  ditlicult  to  avoid  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"  pleasure  "  with  the  toaterial  coanutation  which  has  be<>ome 
attached  to  it,  in  place  of  "pleastim"  with  its  coiTCCt  psy- 
^  Inhmational  Joumal  4/ IHAiet,  tii.  4. 
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liological  sigaificance.  ^Vhat  is  more,  we  leam  by  experi- 
•mm  that  the  satisfaction  of  dusiras  Is  bo  closely  coiiiiet^tcd 
with  ploasure-getting  that  the  separation  of  the  object  of 
the  satUfactiou  of  desire  from  the  notioa '  of  ploasurc  aa 
inherent  iu  that  satisfaction  becomes  all  but  impossible 
even  for  many  of  those  who  are  acciistfinied  to  careful  aelf- 
Kexatnitiatjou. 

^m      Wo  may  expcrioncc  in  conaciousuu'ud  a  plcosoiit  uccur- 

^Brence :  following  this  pleasant  occuri'euce  we  may  lutve  an 

^ridea"  of  this  occurrence  (which  was  pleasant),  and  this 

"idea"  indeed  may  itsdf  be  pleasaut;   but,  on  the  other 

fiiand,  it  may  at  times  be  piiiuful.      Or  this  "  ideu  "  may  lead 

to  reactious  that  are  pleasant ;  but.  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 

ly  at  times  lead  to  nther  reactions  which  are  directly  or 

idireelly  painful.      Of  the  pleaHure  itself,  pro[)erly  Himjik- 

[iiig,  wc  can  have  no  "  idea  "  in  the  sense  of  revived  proaentu- 

tion,  pleasure  being  a  quality  of  the  mental  element  involved 

our  thought.      The  pleasure   in   connection   with    the 

riginal  otuiurrenee  was  of  a  «|iiiUitatIve  nature ;  ao  in  case 

Icf  the  ideal  thought  of  this  occurrence  the  pleasure  coa- 

[nccted  with  it  is  qualitative. 

We  can  no  more  have  a  revival  of  pleasure  npart  from  a 

intent  whioli  is  pleasant,  than  we  can  have  a  revival  of  a 

'special  intensity  without  a  somewhat  tluit  is  intense,  or  a 

revival  of  a  special  i-ealaess  without  a  aomewhut  that  is 

real     So  fer  as  we  think  of  pleasure,  and  of  inteoaily.  and 

reality,  except  as  ailached  lu  Kimie  content,  wc  are  not 

sussing  the  experitineod  qualities  thcniselveB,  but  abstrac- 

Itions  which  wu  Iiave  luade  for  purposes  of  thiukin*;,  which 

[abstractions  are  themselves  contents  with  all  the  qualities 

}f  intensity,  realnesK  and  pleasure-pain.' 

'  This  notion  of  nhnt  wn  call  pkiutirt,  it  U  to  be  i)ot«d,  ii,  u  w«  sIuU  MS 
F'btilow,  it«viriui  ntHtmctiuii,  au  "iJea,"  &iui  iml  aae  uc<w«arily  jilnuaot,  knt 
*ubj«ot  bo  the  iAoif  a1g«dania  rtfUtioTKi  to  nhich  all  ld«u  Arc  nibJMt. 
"  Cf.  WmO,  Art.  '■  i'o'L-lioloKj,"  IWif.  Cnl.  y.  "1, 
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§11.  Than  ia  a  difficulty  wliicb  may  occur  to  the 
reader  in  connection  vib!i  this  aoalysiB  wbich  it  is  worth ' 
while  to  coitsicier  at  soniti  length.  If  it  be  true  tliat  plea* 
suras  and  p^iins  cannot  he  revived  ptr  ae,  how  is  it  that  they 
can  ha  com\i&Tei  cue  with  aiiuthcr  as  to  fulneea,  for  in- 
stance, how  can  ther  he  balanced  one  against  another  7  for 
comparison  involves  revival  of  the  contents  compared  I 
answer  that  this  comparison  is  made,  not  by  the  revival  of 
the  pleasures  or  {uiinit,  but  by  the  revival  of  their  imi^ned 
effects  upon  us. 

If  this  seem  a  position  difticult  to  accept,  I  would  point 
out  that  a  similar  position  must  be  maiDtained  in  reference 
to  Uie  rjuality  of  intensity  which  bears  80  close  b  relatiOD 
to  algedonic  quality  in  muiiy  rcspect&  My  claim  is  tliat 
intensities  are  alitn  cnmpared  and  weighed  by  revivals  of 
the  elVects  we  judge  they  would  produce,  although  of  course 
the  proccas  La  iu  ordinary  cases  in  no  sense  brought  into 
cODsciousness, 

The  intensity  of  moonlight  and  the  intensity  of  sunlight, 
can  eusily  be  compared.  Tliut  the  intensities  of  the  ideas 
of  sunlight  and  of  moonlight  are,  however,  not  renved  in 
tliia  process  of  judgment  becomes  ck-nr  when  wc  make  the 
comparison  between  the  thought  of  these  intensities  imnM*  ^ 
dtately  after  stepping  into  the  liouse  on  a  bright  moonlight  I 
night.  We  are  likely  then  to  say,  "  It  is  aimost  aa  bright 
oa  day."  Here  the  intensity  of  the  revival  of  the  just- 
experienced  njooii  light  is  evidently  much  greater  than  Uie 
inteusity  of  tlie  revival  of  the  sunlight  experienced  some 
hours  ago ;  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tlie  intensity 
of  the  day's  suultgfat  was  greater  than  tliat  of  the  present 
moonlight. 

Travelling  bi  a  rushing  railroad  train  and  looking  out  of 
the  window  1  see  a  white  horse  with  a  black  tail,  and  after 
riding  a  mile,  another  white  horse  with  a  white  tail     A 
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moment  l&ter  I  compare  the  two  without  (liOicultjr,  and  if  I  nm 

|ask«il  llie  (juestion  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  two  impresBions 
I  am  williug  to  aasure  the  qut-sliouer  llmt  the  two  luipros- 
nooB  were  equally  IntcDse,  1  cannot  help  thinkiog  Ghcm  bo. 
Yet  it  ia  evident  that  the  intensity  of  the  revival  of  the 
horse  seen  a  mile  hack  must  be  less  than  the  intensity  i>f 
tlie  revival  of  the  horse  juHt  seen.     The  judgment  m  tu  the 

BintoDsities  is  due  to  comparison  of  the  revivals  of  imanalysed 
and  unanalysable  presentations  determined  by  the  effects  of 
the  intensities  upon  as. 

So  it  is  with  thi!  eompiinHon  of  the  tjualilles  of  jdwisure 

I  and  of  pain.  The  revivttl  "  idea,"  the  ao-ealled  representa- 
tiou,  of  a  pleasure,  is  part  of  the  total  content,  is  not  itself 
neceflsnrily  a  pleasure  (although  it  may  be  a  pleasant  re- 
vi\'Hl)  but  is  a  distinct  jiartial  prasentatinn  in  tlie  iiiidfit  of, 
or  part  of,  the  total  complex  presentation  of  the  momeni  of 
revival  And  so  of  pain.  I  ju<^  that  the  polu  uxpcrienced 
in  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  two  yeai-a  ago  was  the  same  as  the 
pain  experienced  in  the  drawing  of  the  correKponding  tonlh 
on  tlie  other  side  of  my  jaw  yesterday,  and  I  niake  this 

i judgment  not  because  1  have  revived  the  two  pains;  tho 
intensity  of  the  revival  of  the  experience  of  two  years  ago 
Ih  evidently  much  less  than  the  intensity  nf  thp  re\nvnl  of 
tlie  experience  of  yesterday;  the  revival  of  yesterday's 
performance  is  painful,  and  the  revival  of  the  performance 
of  two  years  ago  is  not  painful  at  all ;  nevertheless  I 
judge  that  the  intemiities  and  the  pains  were  e<iURl.  and  I 
^^mnke  this  judgment  by  the  comparifion  of  two  "revivals" 
f  which  are  wont  to  bo  colled  (but  incorrectly)  inteoeities  of 
pain,  which  are  distinctly  contents,  preaentations ;  1  make 
this  judgment  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  cfl'ecta 
,  produced  in  my  euu»(riuu!i  life  in  the  two  cases. 

This  view  is  coiroboratcd  by  the  well-recognised  fact ' 

<  Cf.  Prof.  Sidgirick,  op.  eit.  p.  !43. 
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that  pleasures  and  pains  froiii  u-idcl}-  (lifTerenL  sources  u«^| 
not  ensUy  compared.  This  fact  would  lie  iuexplicable  were  • 
Uic  pleasures  nntl  pains  themselvts  i-pvived:  l>iit  it  is  ft, 
necesaaij  impltcniion  of  the  view  here  maintmncd:  fot 
wlicru  tim  source  of  al^i^oiiic  i{uality  ta  very  divcroe,  tha] 
effecis  must  be  diverse,  and  there  must  1>e  a  lack  of  com- 
mon elements  in  tlie  total  expeiieiices,  which  in  turn  niU 
make  comparison  ditticult. 

gl2.  ]f  all   tlmt  is  claimed  above  be  true,  then  ilie, 
postulate  that  desire  is  determined  by  the  pleasures  to  bd' 
^ned,  as  stated  in  §  10,  upon  wliich  the  vhole  hedonistic 
theory  ilepeiids,  turns  out  to  be  maiiung1c£&  H 

Tlic  fuels  ii\ton  wliich,  tlirough  miaconceptioo.  this  postu-  ™ 
lato  has  been  based  seem  to  be  simply  tliese;  that  the  idea  . 
which  in  being  emphasised  in  thought  calls  out  desire,  is  ail^| 
idea  which  if  i-ealised  would  give  na  pleaaure  in  the  realign-  " 
tion :  and  furthuirmoi'e  that  wliile  it  is  not  iiu  idea  nf  a 
future  pleasure,  it  is  ileelf  frequently  a  pleasant  idea;  and 
this  for  the  very  reason  Uiat  it  iisunlly  arises  froui  the  ego 
"  epoutaneously "  as  we  say,  and  avails  to  hold  attention, 
notwitlisULuding  obHtruutivc  restriction ;  spontaiieoiis  atten- 
tion and  pleasui'sbleuess  of  content  beiugoiwayg  coincident.' 

'  It  i*  tlieroPura  not  oomot  from  the  |«ycbi>loKi*>'i  fAnt  ot  ritw  to  aUta 
tbe  h«doiilit's  posUian  u  it  Ii  conmonly  lUtixl,  iiiunelj  tItU  my  seta  mr» 
detwininMl  t)j  the  idnt  of  thn  gnuttost  plsunra :  ntli«r  it  it  more  cotrMt  ta 
tl«t»  it  M  Lealio  3Upiicii  doc«  (.^dmiM  ^  £rAic«,  pk  17}:  "  It  la  mon  accuntc 
to  iMj  thkC  my  noti'luct  is  i]cbirminr<]  by  tlm  {ilauKiilcsC  juilgmtiit  iban  W 
RBj  Uut  it  i'  deUTiiiirieil  by  my  JiultTiient  uF  wliat  i«  plnuant." 

When  tli«  «asu  \a  ane  whidi  in  UBtmllj;  doaoriM  m  s  dealra  \a  avoid  • 
poiiii,  I  shotild  'tnt*  it  thiu :  tlis  iili«  of  tli»  action  or  al>j««t  which  will  aroid 
Di  n^atc  tbo  difturbiag  uccuiruace  which  ye  rvintmbcr  to  b>T>-  attactieii  t« 
tilt  pitin,— tUi»  iilt*  ia  usumlljr  jili!UtiraliIiT,  and  it  nlm  utimiiUtv*  in  a%  tlw 
(iMtra  for  the  rcaliialtuu  ui  ihoaa  at'tiuui  ur  i)bj<u_'U.  Tlio  ulijci^l  of  dewtc  Is 
not  dirtftly  roUtod  to  tha  p^sda(Mion  of  the  ]i«lufb1n«H  ef  natriotion,  vbteli 
luttvi  ia  determined  hy  akmcDta  ft|wrt  from  thaw  aclir«  in  dolininK  the  9b- 
Ject, — a  fact  whicli  sccmn  to  argue  af^ainrt  thr  notiou  tliat  th«  (Mowioiu  aiiriDg 
of  nation  lien  iti  the  alt*^iii>t  Co  Itm  oncwlf  front  Clio  reslricttre  |«[iu  turalnd 
with  thft  (ontaniphition  of  tha  dadrDil  object. 
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m,  however,  does  not  take  away  from  the  fact  that  desire 
is  also  stroiigl}'  coloured  with  pain  in  conserj^uence  of  the 
restriction  of  the  realisation  of  the  idea,  desire  as  a  whole 
being  indeed  muru  pfiiiiful  than  pleasant;  nor  ttot:s  it  tolcu 
.way  frum  the  fact  that  pleasure  of  satisfHcttou  is  in  uianj 
entirely  tinconoected  in  mind  with  de$irc,  as  for  in- 
etancfi  when  we  desire  to  remeinber  the  name  of  a  inaii  or 
of  a  lioUuical  specnmcn.  The  render  will  note  that  there  ia 
nothing  in  these  faL'l3  wliich  necessiirily  involves  the  notion 
that  the  most  pleosurnblc  idea  productive  of  desire  will  be, 
ought  to  be,  sutticient  to  prodacc  action. 


^being 


§  13.  It  has  been  su^^csted  by  a  critic  that  I  have 
aisconeeived  the  position  of  those  whom  I  oppose :  that  no 
at  worth  considering  really  means  that  we  desire 
leesure  iu  abstraction  from  the  expeneuce  that  is  pleasatit; 
it  the  logical  hedonist  would  8iiy:"WIicn  I  desire  the 
iling  of  food,  that  being  a  pleasant  experience,  I  desire  the 
Pholo  oxpcrienco  with  all  iU  features,  but  I  desire  it  in 
proportion  to  its  pleasantness:  the  discussion  whether 
pleasure  taken  simply  in  itself  i»  any  more  representable 
th&D  inUinsity  is  therefore  irrelevant" 
^K  In  answer  to  such  a  criticism  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Bqnestiou  of  the  revival  of  pleasure  per  sk  is  considered 
^nrrelevant,  then  the  hedonist  must  hold  that  it  is  the 
I  {dBOBantness  of  the  revived  idea  wliich  detertuines  our 
desire  and  the  resiillnnt  act  of  will.  Hut  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  pleasantness  of  a  revived  idea  is  in  no  sense 
1.00-ordiuate  %vith  the  jiIiiORUro  of  tht;  past  activity  which  is 
t-jepresented  at  the  moment  of  desire.  It  is  not  true  that 
>e  revival  of  a  past  pleasant  experience  ia  ueceaaarily 
ibi  in  fact,  the  revival  of  the  very  plcoaantcst  of 
of  the  past  may  itself  be  perfectly  "indifferent," 
ii  the  revival  of  tlie  most  painful  ex|«;rience  of  the  past 
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maj  be  equalljr  iiidiDerent  iir  even  plesKurabte  to  mme 
degree.  The  Kvivat  of  the  ploosant  exporiciiccE  of  lu) 
boyhoud  ill  explodiuf;  Sre-craclccre  is  cot  uow  a  pic 
revival:  the  revival  of  my  painful  experience  in  liavij^  a 
tooth  extracted  five  years  ago  is  oow  aa  purely  hu  indiflerenl 
revival  as  T  win  experieiice.  i 

But  if  it  1h>  true  that  tKc  pleasantness  of  a  reWval  is 
no  scn&is  co-onliuaU;  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pest  activit 
which  is  rcprcseutud  in  thc^  revival,  then  ii  in  clear  tliat 
oar  acts  were  guided  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  revival 
would  seldom  if  ever  Ixt  able  to  act  in  a  way  which  would 
bring  us  the  gi-oatest  pleasure  or  the  fullest  pleasure  in 
long-run. 

And  yet  it  is  not  denied,  of  course,  that  at  times  we  aai 
BO  act;  and  beyond  that,  whilst  I  Jo  not  IwJievc  we  always 
or  even  often  (relatively  epettking)  make  the  attainment  of 
fubura  pleasure  our  end,  still  1  tliink  we  may  do  so  and 
with  some  success,  and  this  I  think  will  be  aekuowledged. 
Indeed  I  thiuk  it  true  tluit  on  the  whole  where  other  im- 
pulses do  not  interfere  (as  they  very  often  do)  our  voluatory 
actions  t«:iid  to  correspond  with  those  which  would  result 
iu  the  production  of  our  greatest'  or  fullest  pleasure  in  the 
long-run.  And  that  this  is  generally  acknowledged  is 
clear  in  the  fact  that  the  average  hedonist,  whose  doctiineft 
I  am  here  combating,  is  able  to  hohl  with  some  decree 
plausibility  that  introspection  shows  us  not  only  that 
can,  nor  only  that  we  often  do,  but  that  we  always  do  an<i 
always  must,  net  to  produce  that  result  which  will  ou 
whole  give  us  the  greatest  or  fullest  pleasure. 


§  14.  But   suppose    it    be   claimed   that  it    is    not   tl»\ 
pleasautuoas  of  tlie   revived    idea,  but    the    revival  of 
pleasant  idea,   that  the  hedonist  would   imiku  the  soi 
of  action.     The  phrase  *'  the  revival  of  a  pleasant  idea ' 
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either  implies  that  a  pleasure  itself  can  be  revived,  and 
such  revival  of  a  pure  pleasure  we  have  already  argued 
is  impossible ;  or  it  means  a  revived  idea  to  which  not 
the  quality  of  pleasure  but  the  concept  of  pleasure  is 
attached. 

It  is  of  course  not  an  impossible  hypothesis  that  the 
revival  of  an  idea  to  which  the  concept  of  pleasure  is 
attached  alone  draws  us  to  action.  But,  as  I  shall  show 
in  §  4  of  the  next  chapter,  a  rule  of  conduct  based 
upon  this  hypothesis  would  fail  altogether  to  prove  of  value 
to  us. 

§  15.  Before  leaving  this  subject  let  me  add  a  few  lines 
concerning  a  point  which  is  of  interest  here.  The  analysis 
we  have  made  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
ethical  hedonist's  position,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
account  for  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  ethical  students 
to  accept  the  hedonist's  doctrine  even  where  they  have 
been  unable  satisfactorily  to  reply  to  their  opponent's 
argument. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  hedonistic  theory  is  based 
upon  an  incorrect  psychological  analysis,  then  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  this  doctrine, 
and  this  I  think  it  not  difficult  to  do.  I  have  elsewhere  ^ 
called  attention  to  the  error,  common  amongst  psychologists 
as  well  as  laymen,  of  classifying  pleasure  and  pain  together 
with  the  emotions.  Emotions  are  instinctive  phenomena, 
as  the  word  "  instinctive  "  is  commonly  used.  Pleasure  and 
pain,  on  the  other  hand,  are  qualitative  phenomena,  which 
attach  not  only  to  these  instinctive  phenomena  hut  also  to 
other  mental  phases  than  those  of  such  instinctive  nature. 
Pre-eminently,  however,  they  attach  to  that  type  of  instinct 
feelings  which  we  call  the  emotions,  and  this  leads  to  an 
>  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  jEtthetiet,  chftp.  i. 
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apparent  identity  l»ctwoeii  thesu  two  diverse  mental  stated 
PtMBUrcft  Olid  poiaa  ure  orten,  but  quite  improperly,  classified 
as  emotioiiji. 

Tl  is  i|uit«  iialural  indeed  Uiab  the  every-day  tliinker 
should  speak  of  plcaeura  nud  pnin  as  emotional,  for  tlie 
reoaoii  that  he  finds  the  most  markedly  algedotiic  part  of 
his  mental  life  U>  be  the  cmutioiiul  \Mn-.  Xor  id  view  of 
the  facta  is  it  much  more  reiuarVable  to  find  theorists 
trying  to  uphold  a  psyeholngicaily  vicious  and  basdcK 
atomistic  theory  that  emotiooe  are  sums  of  pleasures  tiod^ 
liains.  ^ 

Hits  ideuti&cation  of  pleasare-puiu  with  emotion  being 
thus  coBunonly  accepted  a»  correct,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprisiuK  tMt  the  error  iu  ethical  doetiine  to  which  v« 
refer  has  bceu  made.  For  moral  activities  would 
appear  a3  such  were  there  no  coufticting  concurrent  l 
etinots :  wheu  the  instinctei  conflict,  tlieii  arise  the  iiopn 
ivith  which  our  mornl  codes  have  to  do.  But  pluustu«  an 
pain  as  wu  have  just  ftecii  being  currently  held  to  \k  of  the 
nature,  aud  by  some  thinkers  to  be  the  very  eleuieats,  of 
that  class  of  instinct  feeli»g»  which  we  name  emntioas, 
certaiuly  ia  not  at  all  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  importani 
of  the  coauection  between  pleasure  and  pain  and  impulsire 
ethical  activities  has  been  exa^erated,  and  the  nature  <4 
the  eonnectiou  misconceived. 

There  is  another  ground  for  the  persietcBCo  of  tlie 
we  are  conBidering.     .A»  we  have  already  seen,  variation 
through  v(jluntary  action  involves  the  emphasis  of  au  action 
which  is   partial    in  relutior]   to  the  typical  action  of 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  pai-t.     In  the  most  emphatic 
such  ca8<jB  of  [mrtial  action   tlie  emphasis  is   that  of  on 
individunhstic  instinct  in  opposition  to,  or  out  of  relatim 
witli,  an  instinct  of  significance  for  the  sociiJ  system 
which  we    individuals   are   eloiueuts.     In    such    emphalii 
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caaes  voluntary  variation  is  evidently  due  to  individualistic 
reaction,  and  hence  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should  tend 
to  identify  our  choices  with  our  impulses  to  self-gratification, 
and  should  thus  find  apparent  evidence  in  self-examination 
in  favour  of  the  hedonist's  claims. 
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§  1.  As  we  have  siiid  in  tho  preceding  cliapttfr,  focilish 
aiuuiiig  men  Imvc  from,  time  inimeiiioriul  been  endeavuiiriit); 
to  diswver  eotue  rule  of  conduct  which,  if  followed,  wooli 
enable  them  to  live  without  folly  and  sin,  and  to  avoid 
tlius  the  upltraidings  uf  couscicnco  within  thnin.  We  hu 
seen  that  some  theomts,  liaving  been  struck  by  I, 
iiitiinato  rolation  between  pleasMC  ftnU  the  dosirc  precc' 
acUon,  have  based  upon  this  relation,  aa  tbej  have  in' 
pitted  it,  a  rule  of  conduct  dete-nnined  by  the  su 
plesBure  which  Is  pictui-wl  at  the  juomeut  of  desiro.  Bui 
we  have  also  seen  reason  to  lx!lievc  that  the  tiaturo  of  this  n~ 
lation  of  pleasure  to  desire  had  been  misint'CriJreted  by  Iheac 
theorists,  and  thi.s  would  aeem  to  warrant  us  in  parsing 
over  witlioul  further  confiidenition  the  ht'doniKtic  doct 
of  moral  action  founded  upon  this  misinterpretation. 

Tlic  hedonistic  doctrine,  however,  iq  its  developed  forms 
has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  upon  thinking  men  and  women, 
and  appears  to  liave  led  to  so  much  noble  unselHsl)  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  humanitT,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  aek 
whether  a  satisfactory  rule  of  conduct  con  be  found,  if  no 
express  the  old  formula  in  terms  of  wliat  we  have  concluded 
is  the  true  relation  between  pleasure  aud  desire. 
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§  2.  I'he  ethieal  doctrine  of  egoistic  hedonism  of 
Uncage  may  be  stated  as  follows :    each  voluntary 
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determiDed  by  the  most  eifecti^'e  desire  experienceil  at.  the 
oment  of  wiUin-*;  but  eiush  one  of  us  desires  liis  own 
leasure,  and  he  deairca  this  always  in  proportion  to  the 
tnnguitude  of  the  pleiiflui-e  which  he  pictures;  henca  it 
appears  tlutl  we  always  neb  voluntarily  to  attaia  our  owd 
pleasure,  and  we  may  vritii  propriety  adopt  this  rule  of 
conduct ;  examine  atrefuUy  the  scale  of  fUasurta  desired,  and 
9ttk  to  ^in  that  jrltature  whick,  ivhtn  all  i$  con^idertd,  weww 
lifuitf  to  prore  the/uilesi, 

So  few  thinking  men  now  dvfend  tiii»  KXtreme  doctrine 
that  it  would  seeui  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  it  at 
length  did  it  not  Icud  us  uaturiilly  to  Ihc  study  of  rcvisioua 
of  tlie  doctrine  which  have  great  influence  in  our  day. 


PFrom  n  narrow  point  of  view  the  statement  aliova  made 
might  be  held  to  roeftn  that  as  a  roattor  of  fact  we  always 
will  to  do  that  which  will  produce  the  most  pleasant  act,  and 
this  beiny  assumed  it  might  also  be  affinned  tliat  we  slionld 
endeavour  no  tu  will  wliemver  we  End  oureelves  called  upon. 
^_  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action. 

^1      AJthough  uo  one  of  authority  can  now  be  found  who 

^■woulU   uphold    such   an    interpretation    of    this    formula, 

^^BCfertheleaa  it   in  tacitly   accepted   by  many  thinktirs;    it 

"roy  be  well,  therefore,  before  passing  to  the  study  of  more 

acceptable  intcrpretittions  to  note  brii^'Hy  the  ri-asons  wliy 

it  appears  clear  that  we  actually  do  not,  and  for  the  most. 

part    tainnot,    will     in     the    direction    of    the     plessantest 

r  immediate  reaction. 

lu  tho&ii  ctiM^  where  we  determine  our  conduct  to  a 
lepccial  end  there  most  be  a  questioning,  a  conflict  of 
nimpulHos.  Tlie  conflict  involved  with  hesitancy  and  doubt 
;is  resolved  in  the  iict  of  will,  in  choice.  The  question 
^before  us  in  whether  this  choice  always  involves  the  attain- 
jent  of  the  greatest  immediate  pleasure     la  it  true  that 
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ilie  one  of  the  two  coiiHicliiig  impulses  wtiicli  v'um  in  this 
act  of  will,  rosulta  in  uamediate  reactions  plensaater  than 
those  which  would  have  oceurrcd  had  the  op[xisin{^  impulse 
found  ita  expreseioa  ?  Surely  qo  such  claini  can  well  be 
innde. 

The  resolution  uf  u  conflict  implies,  to  be  sure,  Uie 
breaking  into  nctinty  of  one  of  the  oppoecd  elements,  whidi 
will  act  pleaeurably,  aa  all  actton  after  repression  is 
pleasant;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  implies  al&o  the 
proiialiility  of  au  increase  of  pain  from  the  opposed 
olouienls,  now  posiiivoly  prevented  from  developing.  Id 
general,  to  be  sure,  the  picamre  io  connection  with  tin 
winning  element  will  overbalance  the  repreeaive  pain  of 
tliv  uppiKSfd  elcmouUi,  priiicipiJly  because  the  pleasmiable 
persistent  idea  through  its  iutonsity  will  take  poeseesion  of 
c}ie  field ;  and  hence  it  may  be  laid  down  ns  a  rule  that  the 
will  act  pir  se  is  pleasurable :  it  Ib  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
thill  in  iinticipalion  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  conflict  in 
v/ill  should  (in  most  cases)  be  Looked  forward  to  us  n 
pleasure;  nnd  if  there  were  rM  otiur  totrndtratioH  it  would 
be  true  to  sa;,  Ist,  that  the  uoet  effective  element  will 
win;  fuiil  2iicl,  that  of  the  two  poasihlc  wilUplensures 
whicli  could  result  from  the  conflict,  tlie  grealer  will  be 
(tttained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  held  that  in  all  coses 
the  act  of  will  leads  to  lh«  immediate  resultant  which 
would  give  the  greatest  pleasure  luidor  the  circumstances, 
for  the  reason  that  other  cousidcratious  do  enter  to  disturb 
the  algedouic  balance. 

Thy  first  alteration  of  this  balance  that  attracts  attention 
is  due  to  the  effect  uf  liabit,  which  makes  the  appearance 
of  certain  resultants  easier  than  the  appearance  of  others. 
apart  from  the  iuhcrcnt  cfiScleucy  of  the  contending 
elementa. 
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In  such  cases  the  more  powerful  imptileive  idea  (A)  may 
be  obstnietcd  by  a  less  jKiwerfuI  one  (H),  wliicli  latter  never- 
theless wins  because  it  bold*  the  roaJ,  so  to  speak.  The 
immedi»te  outcome  then  will  be  a  will-ploasnre  (/3)  which 
we  must  acknowledge  to  be  less  than  would  have  been  the 
will-pleiwure  (o),  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  more 
powerful  elcnieut  (A)  won:  aoid,  moreover,  the  immediate 
join  of  opposition  connceted  with  (A)  which  is  repressed 
will  be  rfiiirper  thiin  the  pain  which  would  liave  ociirued 
ir  the  leaa  strong,  but  habitually  occurring,  element  { H)  had 
been  obstructed ;  notvritlisuiiiduig  ttiat  in  such  n  case  tlic 
that  habit  had  led  to  the  fomiatiou  of  nntrilive 
active  aEMoeiations  would  not  iuiprob/iWy  have  finally 
resulted  in  a  innrc  pi'.reiBtunt  jmin  of  gljHtnictton  it*  the 
habitual  line  of  niovemeut  had  been  overcome. 

A  second  disturbance  of  the  balance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  natural  iMituonie  of  the  conflict  uf  impulses  is 
at  times  overborne  by  an  influence  from  the  ego,  from  the 
field  of  iuuttenticm;  tliis  is  of  the  very  esseuce  of  many 
emphatic  caises  of  voluntary  action.  We  act.  as  Professor 
James'  says,  in  what  wt>  distinctly  appreciate.  tt>  be  the 
lino  of  greater  resistance.  That  is,  some  intlucQCC  from  the 
!eld  of  inattcntioa  appears  which  forces  the  activity  in  the 
tion  in  which  the  voHtioiial  outcome  is  least  pleasur* 
and  in  which  at  Uie  &ame  time  llie  maximum  of 
obstructive  pain  is  brought  about  by  the  repression  of 
Yrhat  iipiicuTS  to  tc  the  mora  powerful  of  the  contlictiug 
Activities. 

13otli  of  these  disturbances  of  the  algedonic  babknce  are 
if  such  frecpionb  occurrence  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
latned  Lluik  the  average  will  act  is  in  tlic  diroctioii  of  the 
reatest  immediate  pleasure. 
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§  3.  But  us  I  have  said  1)cfnro,  ttte  interpretation  of  tlie 
docti-iue  of  egoistic  bedooiaui  considerctl  iu  tlio  discussion 
in   the   laat   B4M:tioR    is    not   general!}'   upheld.     Thinkers 
UHUollf  concentrate  tlitiir  attention,  not  upon  the  notion  of 
the  plco-^uro  of  tho  &ct  of  trill,  but  upon  thfi  notion  of  tho 
totality  of  pleasure  which  it  is  thought  tahj  result  EVum 
the  act.     I^t  us  fLslc  oursulv«4  whether  the  above-stated 
rule  of  egoistic   heilonisiii   as  thuA    interpreted,  if   it   be 
exprddsed  in  t«rms  of  our  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
pleasure  and  desire,  gives  lis  any  ^-alujiblc  guide  to  conduct 
The  rulii,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  may  te  exprenw^l 
thus:  examine  carefully  the  scale  of  pleswures  desired,  and  ^ 
Btrire  to  attain  that  pleasure  which  ib  seems  likely  wUlf 
prove  to  be  tlio  fidleet.     The  rule  as  it  should  Ik  expressctl, 
however,  if  my  analysis  be  correct,  will  read  thus :  iGmrnaw 
mre/iUli/  (he  scalr  of  pUasyive  aftaeked  to  the  iHtaa  whiek  ereaU 
the  ean/licHng  <ftMrf4,  and  reach  ottt  to  that  idta  itkicfi  is  mitt  fl 
^atxiimhle.     Ernr  is  (iiu  to  the /act  that  we  eanJessly  aim  to 
Ttalise  ilir.  /cjw  }>hofa]U  idea.  ^ 

It  in  Dvideiil  timt  if  we  folluw  tlii^  nde  tlie  most  vivid  or  V 
the  fullest  pleasure  we  can  obtain  at  the  time  of  constdem- 
tion  will  mark  the  direction  of  our  activity.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  realisation  of  the  pleasantest  idea,  even  as 
thus  coiiBtriied,  will  not  &A  a  rule  produce  results  tliat  will 
be  BBtUfactory,  for  it  will  not  lead  to  actions  which  will 
prevent  tho  sulisoqucut  iipbratdings  of  our  conscience, 
this  pkasantest  idea  will,  in  most  cases,  override  certain 
vivid  aTid  lesH  pluasanl  ideas,  wliich  laU«r,  however,  are' 
more  persistent  than  tlio  former.  Kor  instance,  the  pleasure 
attached  to  the  idea  of  a  seneuous  gratificatioa  will  cer- 
tainly in  most  cases  Iw  more  vivid  and  fuller  in  any  such 
proce-i<H  of  considiiratiun  than  tlie  pleasure  attached  to  the 
idea  of  activities  of  social  significance  wliich  ore  detenuin' 
by  the  trend  of  actions  of  a  complex  nature:  yet,  as  wi 
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faave  seen,  it  is  those  latter  pervasive  find  persistent  im- 
pulses, determining  the  broader  trend  of  our  actixities, 
wtiicti  iiisLituie  thut  iiKjuifii tonal  court,  (.-onscicticc,  wliicli 
QpBdfflaiLB  MS  to  re^'et  nud  Temorae,  whcDever,  niid  for  the 
^ifH^reasnii  thiit,  we  act  in  accord  with  tlits  les*  persuasive 
and  persistent  impuls&s  which  an  at  the  moment  of 
teinpUition  more  vivid,  lund  at  the  same  time  more 
pleasant. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  rule  of  oondiict  enun- 
ciated hy  egoistic  hedonists,  oven  when  stated  in  terms  of 
u  correct  psyt-holo^'y,  cannot  it-sult  in  uctitm  whidi  will 
satisfy  our  conscience  and  enable  us  to  avoid  the  sting 
vhicb  acconijKuiies  the  conscioUKnesK  of  folly  and  sin. 


§  4.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  nile  in  this  form  is 
moMy  siildoni  diacufwed.  it  is  usually,  and  quite  iinconscioHsly, 
changed  into  ijujte  luiother  form  with  whicli  Iiy  iiioat  peoplw 
it  is  hopcl&asly  confounded.  TUo  rule  of  action  just  cou- 
aidered  is  l)a3ed,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  an  nnsatisfactory 
psychological  iisBiimption.  the  error  involved  in  the  aasump- 
tiou,  however,  beinji  most  ditlicnlt  tm  lay  hold  npon  liecause 
of  the  porplexitioa  of  algedonic  analyfiis.  It  thus  happens 
that  because  the  validity  of  the  rule  first  formulated  is 
with  difiiculty  controverted,  the  nile  into  which  it  is  trane- 
forined  is  often  felt  to  have  mare  streuglli  than  in  reality  it 

Tliis  modified  nile  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  tistially, 
but  incorrectly,  supposed  to  Iw  the  corner-stone  of  egoistic 
hedonisn],  in  accordance  with  our  analysis  must  be  staled 
thoa :  each  one  of  us  should  ck(  to  gain,  not  that  pleasure 
which  seems  likely  to  bo  the  fullest,  but  that  end  which  as 
an  itUa  finn  ntiarkrd  to  it  for  hivistlf  the.  greatest  iiuvther  of 
ojoociuial  iiltJi.t  thai  are.  culIrA  jjlraxnres.  This  is  really 
what  is  meant  by  the  rule  as  ordinarily  discuiiSGd. 
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Here  tlie  term  "  pleasure "  desi^uutes  a  notion,  *a 
flbetract  prvseiitntion,  not  necessarily  in  itself  o  ptcusun  at 
all,  but  one  which  where  pleasant  hits,  as  jitire  pleasure,  a 
force  exceedingly  low  in  ilegree  in  comparison  witli  the 
force  of  the  pix>K«titatiun  itstilf :  nnd  this  alwlract  presenta- 
tion i«  quit«  a  diflferent  thing  from  the  notion  o(  the  "  idea 
of  pleasure "  or  revived  pleasure,  which  wc  have  ahove 
discussed  and  have  finally  concluded  to  be  meaningless. 
NeverthelSHs,  ae  t  tiave  just  said,  ttie  obsutirity  which 
Tondef?  the  denial  of  Iho  validity  of  the  first  rule  so  difti- 
cuLt  leads  uiRR  to  feel  that  this  modified  nde  baa  a  good  deal 
of  strength  which  in  i^eahby  docs  nut  belong  to  it;  for 
witen  one  studied  the  malter  with  the  least  bit  of  care  its 
failure  becomes  at  once  apparout. 

As  wc  have  seen,  the  ndc  cannot  HuQicu  unless  it  leade 
to  acts  which  satisfy  out  conBcience,~to  acts  which  show  a 
correspondence  with  our  relatively  permanent  impulse 
series ;  nud  it  is  very  ovidenl  to  any  one  wlu>  has  followed 
our  preWoiis  argument,  thut  no  luuount  of  nttcntion  that 
can  be  given  to  t-lie  nttainiuent  of  ideal  ends  Cu  which  uur 
pecsoiwl  plcHSUPe  i«  attacheil  mm  satisfy  tJie  social  impulaee 
wilhiu  us  which  would  bo  ofl«n  lead  to  self-sacrifices;  yet 
these  social  impulses  arc  the  von*  ones  which  arc  emphatic 
in  that  rcktivfly  perinaiient  inipalsc  series  which  gives  as 
the  moral  code  of  the  time  of  reflection,  and  which  deter- 
mines  whether  conscience  will  signify  approval  or  diB- 
approval. 


I 


g  5.  Notwitlistimding   this  weakness  the  modified  rule 

of  egoistic  hc'donism  just  discuRsed  has  great  ethical  im- 
portance because  (principally,  I  imagine,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  felt  to  be  unieliitcd  aud  nevertheless  unsatis- 
fying) it  bos  led  etliicnl  thinkers  to  make  attempt  to 
modify  it,  in  order  to  develop  from  it  some  more  valid  ni]e 
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of  action.  Many  able  eLhical  tliiiikt:tis  have,  as  a  result, 
OMQe  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  with  the  old  rule  lay  jn 
itsasniniptioii  that  our  fxiBtence  is  that  of  igolflted  beiugs 
in  ttiis  wailJ,  and  they  have  beeu  I«J  to  the  stJitement  Itiat 
wc  gain  a  satieiactory  rule  if  we  include  in  our  thought 
other  beings  who  auriouiid  us.  If  we  expresa  the  new  rule 
ill  what  seem  to  me  to  be  proper  psychological  terms,  it  tells 
each  of  us  to  aet  to  t/rnn  thul  nnl  which,  as  an  idea,  has 
attached  to  il  for  hmsdf,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  tke 
tfntUat  numUr  of  aasoeiated  idaa  Ifuil  are  called  plmsurat. 
It  is  usually  expressed  less  technically.  aikI  give^  us  the  ta\« 
of  "  univi^rsa]  hedoiiisn],"  which  bids  u-'<  ti>  act  to  produce 
tlie  gi-eatesl  happiness  of  the  greatest  Dumber. 

It'  tlic  reader  gu  hack  of  the  rule  in  its  usual  form  aa 
Jsst  stated,  to  its  more  careful  atatemeut  italicised  in  the 
Jtence  just  preceding  the  bust,  he  will  perceive  that  here 
ftgaiu  tbe  term  "  pleasure  "  deatgoates  a  notion,  ou  abstract 
preeentatinn  which  is  nob  necessarily  in  itself  a  pleaaant 
presentatiou  at  all ;  and  moreover,  this  presentation  is  cme 
which,  when  pleasant,  hjis  through  its  pure  pleasure  a  force 
oxceediagly  low  in  degree  in  comparison  with  the  force  of 
the  presentation  itaulf ; — an  abfitract  presentation  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  supprjsititious  "idea  of 
pleosui'o,"  or  revived  pleasure,  which  we  have  above  dis- 
cussed and  found  to  he  pHychologically  meaningless. 


§  6.  This  new  nile,  however,  has  become  of  gi-eat  con- 
sequence in  modern  eLhic^al  theory,  for  it  forms  the  basis 
of  wliat  we  call  Ulilitarionism. 

John   tituart  Mill  thus  expresses  the  doctrine  in  biii 

^Jhuous   essay    ou    "  rtilitarianiam " :    "  The    creed    which 

accepts,    as     the    foundation    of  Moialti,    U tility,    or    the 

GreuteBt-huppiuess  l*riuctple,  holds  that  aclioua  are  rigbt 

in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote  liappincss,  wrong  as 


»B 


njsrrNCT  Axn  reason 


Uicy  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  Imppiness."     The  rule 


that   ia  (leduitNl    fn)iu   lliiii  is :    Act  to  produce  what 
cooeeivo    to    l)e    tlie   greatest   happiness   of   the 


yon 


greatest 
Dumber. 

Aseuming  that  we  are  able  to  surmount  the  great  prac- 
tical (lifTtcuIty  of  acfpiainting  ourselves  with  wlial  constitutes 
this  greatest  happiuo^,'  let  us  cousider  for  a  uiomeut  what 
wc  mean  by  this  greatest  uuoiIku-. 

It  is  appai-eut  to  the  moderu  biological  stuJcut  that  ihi: 
cominunity  of  highly  moral,  highly  cixihsed.  men  with  whom 
we  live  cannot  by  auy  proceas  Ite  separateil  by  any  logical 
line  of  (loinarcation  from  those  of  oar  owu  ■  race  who  havd 
not  thi6  high  morality  and  civilisatiou.  Ii  is  usually 
ap]Kireut  that  our  own  part  of  the  huioau  race  cannot  be 
8epaml«il  frum  the  semi-barharuus  itiluibitauts  <if  tlio  plains 
of  Vei'sia,  of  the  fastnesses  of  Uinditston,  of  the  Stfippcs  of 
Siberia :  nor  can  vre  draw  auy  line  which  enables  na  logically 
to  cut  off  the  lowest  Iwrbarian  of  the  interior  of  Africa  from 
conBideratiou  in  cunimotion  with  the  proptjaed  rule  of  aetiun 
hero  diseuascd. 

But  beyond  that,  althouj^h  there  is  a  gap  unhridgcil 
between  the  lowest  lunn  and  the  highest  animal,  evolutionary 
doctrine  forbids  »b  to  consider  the  >^nu8  homo  as  a  class 
against  which  tlie  whole  race  of  anunala  must  be  arrayed. 
TtiRorutically  [  urn  unnbtc  to  sec  any  rcoeou  why  w*c  aliould 
not  include  the  whole  of  animal  life  tn  aiiy  scheme  which 
looks  lo  gcneml  happineflK.' 

This  diBiculty  was  not  apparent  to  thoee  who  lived 
before  the  evidence  of  our  kinship  with  the  animals  had 
becflme  so  couviuciug  as  it  is  to-day.  Later  utihtariau  writers 
who  are  faced  hy  this  difficulty  are  likely  to  evade  it  by 

>  CoucaniioK  tliw;  dlDi^ulttw  cL  Uieui's  iVtrfe^wiKaA  to  Xtkien  alw 
SidgwicV,  ty.  r'^  book  ii,  cb&|h  iit 

*  Cf.  OrBvoi,  ap.  ciC  Ixralc  iv.  c)»|i.  iii.  |i.  Hi. 
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assuming  tliat  tborQ  tae  assiguable  limits  to  tbo  effects  of 
our  comltict ;  and  that  we  hnvc  to  take  into  account  only 
"all  whose  happiness  is  affected  by  the  conduct,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Siil^vick  pulK  il'  Hilt  it  sceiuK  to  me  ttml  our 
modem  conception  of  tho  nature  of  organic  life,  ob  a  whole, 
rily  implies  that  our  actions  affect  alt  other  organisms 
'Wliicb  cau  in  any  way  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  iu- 
Huenced  by  our  activity. 

But  lest  I  be  thought  to  be  going  too  far,  I  am  willing 
for  tlie  sake  of  argument  to  assimic  that  mankind  boa  n 
special  nobility,  and  I  agiee  to  limit  to  mankind,  as  a  whole, 
the  uiunber  whose  happiness  we  miist  consider  under  Lkis 
rolei 

If  any  valid  reason  can  be  presented  why  any  of  mon- 
kimt  should  be  exohided  from  our  coiisidenition,  I  foil  to 
appreciate  it.  Criminals  are  men  who  act  deliberately  to 
satisfy  cravings  which  seem  to  them  perfectly  rational,  bnt 
which  we  think  warrant  us  in  ranking  a  separate  class  of 
them,  but  this  ouly  iu  order  tliat  wc  may  protect  ouraclvCB 
from  harm,  nud  our  cinLisatiou  from  disintegration :  that 
their  happlneifti  is  involved  in  their  actions,  and  that  their 
characters  differ  fram  ours  ouly  in  certain  directions,  or 
only  in  dt^rec  of  coiphosia  of  capacitj*.  is  seK-evident.  The 
weak-minded  in  like  manner  can  in  no  way  be  eliminated 
from  our  consideratioiL  Kvcn  if  we  a«sume  with  ("umber- 
land  tliat  our  guide  should  be  the  ''  common  good  of  all 
ratioDols,"  our  extension  of  the  applivation  of  reason  prevents 
us  from  thus  avoiding  the  conclusion  just  reacfied. 

If  we  bear  tliis  in  mind  vre  are  at  once  struck  by  the 
fact  tlmt  it  is  irnjiussible  to  uphold  that  the  most  thorough- 
going utilitariou  montlist  docs  or  can  desire  the  greatest 
happiness  of  all  moukiud,  or  tliat  he  could  satisfy  his  coa- 
acicDce  if  he  did  so. 

■  Op.  at.  book  if.  wc.  \. 


HO  INSTINCT  AND  RBj(iK>N  pakt  r 

As  n  matter  of  fact  what  ho  iJoes  U  to  attempt  to 
iiuogine  the  aiim  total  of  the  Iwppioeas  of  that  special  group 
of  inaukind  which  oomcs  within  hia  nocuaaarily  limilod 
experience  of  Hxe  race,  and  vboee  desires  and  motives  he  is 
able  to  picture  somewhat  vividly,  and  to  mkiek  h*  fitids  a. 
rrfponsc  tcithin  his  oirit  souL 

The  fact  tluii  Uie  biut  of  meit  do  tliiin  limit  Uie  classea 
of  mankind,  to  my  uutUiiig  of  aubiud  life,  whose  luppiuess 
thoy  toko  into  account  leads  ua  notnmlty  to  consider 
whether  this  limitation  ia  not  a  oeceseary  one,  and  whetlier 
tliis  uuoeeeity  does  not  involve  a  failnre  of  tlie  rule  we  an 
sladying. 

I  for  one  think  this  limitation  U  neooaeary  and  the 
railuTo  of  the  nde  therefore  positive.  None  of  ua  in 
pmctice  takes  into  cxmsideration  all  sentient  beings : 
"euthuaiaam  for  Humanity"  is  the  liighest  ideal  tlie  most 
ardent  utilitarian  ever  sets  hefore  himself;  hnt  this  ia  an 
ideal  rather  than  a  pnflsihle  working  rule.  There  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  if  any  actiond  which  can  I*  determined  by 
the  cooaideraUon  of  their  vffecta  upon  the  whole  race  of 
men.  The  most  we  mn  do,  if  we  labour  to  the  uttermoec. 
is  to  endeavour  lu  broaden  our  view  to  include  tlie  masses 
of  the  civilised,  and  this  is  possible  in  relatively  few  cafies. 
For  the  moat  part  our  octjona  can  be  determined  only  by 
reference  to  the  relatively  small  group  of  mankind  which 
make  up  our  uwn  civic  conununitiea:  patriotism  forces  ns  to 
exclude  from  cousidcration  the  desires  of  all  who  (;all  tbem> 
eetves  our  enemies ;  opposition  to  adultery  excludes  fnim  con- 
sideration the  dealres  of  a  still  lai:ger  group :  the  family 
virtues  exclude  from  consideration  n  still  more  numerous  cln$s 
of  men.  In  tact  1  think  it  might  be  argaed  that  certaiD 
virtues  of  intense  personal  uitercst  ueooMiLrily  compel  ua, 
under  the  rule  we  are  conaidering,  to  nphold  the  doctrine  of 
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egoistic  hedonism  which  we  have  akeady  seen  is  entirely 
untenable.^ 

In  fact  when  we  study  the  subject  with  care  it  be- 
comes clear  that  as,  under  the  theory,  happiness  is  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  utility,  we  must,  if  we  act  under  it, 
strive  for  the  happiness  of  only  the  group  in  which,  at 
the  moment  of  consideration,  we  include  ourselves ;  and 
this  because  of  our  belief  that  benefit  will  then  accrue  to 
that  group  as  the  result  of  our  action,  and  that  it  will 
by  our  action  be  in  better  condition  to  prove  successful  in 
the  contest  for  persistence  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

But  even  suppose  we  could  and  did  always  extend  our 
vision  to  include  the  happiness  of  the  whole  race,  then  it 
becomes  evident  that  our  action  thus  determined  could 
never  satisfy  conscience.  Vox  the  order  of  efficiency  of 
the  impulse  series  which  determines  moral  codes  difi'ers,  as 
we  have  seen,  because  of  inheritance  from  ancestors  whose 
instincts  have  differentiated  and  diverged,  differs  in  indi- 
viduals and  still  more  in  special  groups  of  individuals ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  action  taken  to  gratify 
to  the  uttermost  all  those  who  have  inherited  imputes 
different  from  ours  can  hannonise  with  the  gratification 
which  is  possible  of  attainment  by  the  relatively  small 
group  which  has  inherited  traits  like  our  own ;  impossible 
to  suppose  that  such  actions'  can  in  retrospect  be  found  to 
fit  in  with,  can  fail  to  stand  in  opposition  to,  the  impulse 
series  which  determines  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
conscience  within  us. 

§  7.  This  objection  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  more 
forcibly  in  another  manner. 

'  Professor  Sidgwiek  (op.  cit.  book  iv.  chap.  3,  sec.  iii.)  tries  to  bre»k 
the  force  of  this  objection  by  referring  to  the  obvions  utility  of  soch  p&rtwl 
reference,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  removed  the  difficulty. 

2& 
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Tbe  ono  great  advantage  of  tlie  utilitarian  rule  of  con- 
duct lies  in  the  lact  that  it  casts  aside  individtiolism  and 
expresses  itself  in  terms  of  racial  value,  of  racial  vigour. 
Bat  this  fact  itself  marks  the  Uuiiui  of  its  aenrice  to  tiie 
moral  man.  For  assuming  for  tJie  moment  that  pleasure 
and  l>ei»efit  are  always  coincident,  then  evidently  the  old 
formula  may  Ih:  &tati:d  iii  tlie  fonit  which  nuniui  a»  Uui  and 
of  aeuon  ibe  highest  rjfJamcy  of  tbe  largest  number.'  But 
if  the  rule  is  thus  stated  we  at  once  perceive  its  weakness 
as  a  practical  gaide.  For  no  intelligent  man  would  be 
willing  to  bikv  as  his  guide  in  action  the  utlictciicy  of  the 
atrmyt  mou  ns  he  knows  him — a  notiou  which  becomes  the 
more  distasteful  when  we  conaidHr  Uiat  Darwinian  doctrine 
has  broken  down  the  botmdar}'  between  the  rational  and 
irratiouul,  and  tias  iadutiuitcly  extended  our  racial  brother- 
hood. 

Nor  would  developmental  tlieory  allow  Uiat  such  an  end 
of  action  would  tend  tn  the  advance  of  our  race.  What 
dcvelopuieutal  theory  demands  is  the  enoour^emenl  of  the 
more  effective  grmijw  and  the  diacouTagement  of  the  leas 
effiittive  groups.  Individuals  of  the  type  which  is  the  moat 
ctTcctive  in  any  special  direction,  and  which  is  to  win,  will 
indeed  gain  pleasure  from  activity  in  that  direction.  But 
iictiou  in  ttiia  sniuu  ctpuciul  direction  will  as  clearly  be  pain- 
ful for  all  but  the  few  who  are  qualified  to  act  clKcienily  iu 
this  special  direction ;  pjiinful  because  of  the  gtrain  con- 
nected with  the  attempt  to  act  in  a  direction  in  which  their 
capacities  are  limited  or  lacking,  aud  because  of  tlic  restric- 
tion of  other  actiona  which  they  are  more  fully  capable  of 
performing.  Evidently  actinn  towards  what  we  conceive 
of  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greateat  number  canoot 
coincide  with  action  towards  the  emphasis  of  blie  mort 
effective  life. 


I 


'  Gf.  Lwltn  Stvphcn.  Sevsim  ^  EAiea,  cha^^  ix. 
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But  heyoud  Uia  objeclioii  thus  stated  it  ia  eaay  to  show 

[that  the  assumption  that  plcaaur«  and  value  to  Life  arc 

necefisaril/  conjoined,  made  above  Cor  the  suke  of  nrguineut, 

ig  oae  which  cannot  t)e  upheld.     An  1  have  attempted  to 

allow  dsewhere,  pleasuru  ia  iudicative  uf  the  etficieuoy  of 

■  the  spociat  uen'O  tracts,  the  activity  in  which  U  involvecl 

in  the  production  of  the  mental  state  that  is  pleasant ;  ttiat 

is  reallj-  the  most  that  nin  be  said  of  the  correspondence 

[between  pleusiire  and  ejlkieiioy.      It  is  true  that,  as  a  result 

■  of  evolulionary  laws,  pleasure  t«nde  to  become  coincident 

l-with  Uie  viyour  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  this  is  true 

^onlj"  under  approximately  normal  conditions,  and  is  subject 

num&rous  exceptions,  to  so  many  in  fact  that  it  becomes 

that  while  pleasure  is  indicative  of  vigour  in  the  nerve 

,  the  action  in  which  ia  coincident  with  the  appear- 

ice  of  tlio  pleasurable  content,  it  is  by  no  means  indicjitivo 

irily  of  vigour  in  the  individual  life.      Much  Iwis  cau 

it  be  shown  that  pleasure,  which  portaius  to  the  action  of 

only  a  special  part  of  an  individual,  cau  indicate  value  to 

the  race  of  which  thnt  individual  is  only  one  element 

Profesaor  Wouilbridge,  of  whose  distinction  between   the 
11186  of  tlie  word  "pleasure"  in  the  psychotogical  and  the 
iteml  fteaaes  I  have  above  spoken,  calls  attention  to  the 
ffact  that  as  Uie  psychokigical  aspect  of  pleasure  car  only  be 
conceived  to  liavc  to  do  with  individuals,  it  can   have  no- 
thing  to  do  with  momUty,  which  is  determined  by  the  exist- 
ence of  social  groups/  and  tlierefore  he  argues  that  in  no 
Bible  way  can  universal  hedouiam  be  founded,  if  psycho- 
truth  m  not  violated.     This  objection  seems  to  me 
j  to  tw  a  valid  one  and  quite  in  line  with  the  preceding  ar;gn- 
ment 


We  are  thus  brought  to  see  that  from  the  evohitionary 
*  Op.  tit.  f.  in. 
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point  of  vievr  the  existeoco  of,  und  the  streugtheDiug  (ji, 
certaiii  relati^-cly  peisietent  impulses  in  eocli  group  is  of 
importance  iu  order  that  tlieee  Lmpulsea  may  be  pub  to  t^t 
test  in  the  struggle  for  nupreinacr.  It  U  tho  strcngtheaing 
of  these  impulscsB,  and  not  t3io  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  fi>r  which  Nature  is  watchinjitp  for  l>y  means  of  these 
impulses  she  is  able  to  produce  racial  efficieacj. 

Uut>  CVB1I  suppose  for  the  moment  that  we  cuu  and  do  act 
to  produce  the  efficiency  of  all  rational  beings,  then  it  swan 
to  nic  clear  that  actions  directed  to  such  an  end  muctt  foil 
to  satisfy  our  consciencefl.  For.  reasomug  aa  we  did  in  the 
last  section,  we  perceive  thnt  the  order  of  efficiency  of  the 
impulae  aeritis  which  determines  our  moral  codes  difTera  in 
individnols  and  still  more  in  special  group>s  of  individuals; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  sappoee  that  any 
action  taken  to  effect  the  cHiciency  of  the  whole  race  of 
men  who  have  inherited  different  capacities  in  %'ar}'iug 
decrees,  and  different  capacities  than  those  which  we  have 
inherited,  can  Ijarmonise  with  the  impulse  series  which  will 
arise  in  our  minda  in  rcHecbion,  determined  as  thut  iuiputsc 
series  is  by  s]>ecial  capacities  wliieh  are  especially  emphasised 
in  us  ;  it  is  impossibli;  to  suppose  therefore  that  such  actions 
cflQ  in  retrospect  be  found  to  fit  in  with,  can  fail  to  stand 
in  oppoeition  to,  the  impalse  series  which  detenoiiiea  tin 
approval  or  condemnation  of  conscience. 


I 


§  H.  It  may  be  well  in  passing  to  speak  of  one  point 
urged  by  I'rofessor  Sidgwick '  in  favour  of  die  Utilitarian 
position ;  vix.  the  fnct  that  when  the  ordinary  man  finda 
himself  in  doubt  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  cjoulUcling 
eUiims  be  is  wont  to  determine  his  action  "  by  forecast  of 
the  effeetfl  on  human  happineaa  to  be  expected  from  the 
general  estublishincnt  of  any  proposed  rule."     Tliia  of  course 

'  Oji.  cA,  pp.  4S3  ud  451. 
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cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  seema  to  me  it  goes  to  show  merely 
that  at  certain  times  conflicting  impulses  are  so  evenly 
balanced  that  our  sympathetic  impulses  turn  the  scale ; 
it  surely  does  not  prove  that  our  conception  of  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity  at  large  should  always  be  the  basis  of 
moral  action. 

§  9.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  hedonist 
is  to  hold  his  ground  at  all  he  must  come  out  boldly  as  an 
^oistic  hedonist  Then  he  might  contend  that  our  ethical 
aim  should  be  the  subordination  of  temporary  to  permanent 
impulses  to  the  end  that  our  memory  of  past  intentions  may 
show  our  acts  to  have  accorded  with  the  relatively  permanent 
order  of  impulse  eflficiencies  experienced  in  reflection :  for  if 
we  do  not  so  act,  the  memory  of  our  acts  will  show  an 
opposition  of  past  impulse  to  the  impulse  moat  persistent 
at  the  time  of  reflection,  and  this  will  give  us  pain  due  to 
this  oppositipn :  the  avoidance  of  the  x»in  might  thus  be 
claimed  to  be  for  us  a  valid  guide. 

I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  any  such  extreme  view 
would  be  upheld.  But  if  it  were,  the  objections  above 
considered  to  egoistic  hedonism  still  hold  with  no  loss  of 
cogency :  and  furthermore,  this  aipiment  is  evidently  un- 
available for  any  one  holding  to  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view ;  for  under  that  view  the  avoidance  of  the  pain  inci- 
dent to  revival  is  not  of  great  moment,  it  is  the  existence 
and  strengthenii^  of  the  relatively  persistent  impulses 
which  is  of  moment,  as  it  is  the  impulse  to  activity,  and  not 
the  avoidance  of  the  pain,  which  leads  to  the  racially  effec- 
tive resultant 

Under  the  postulates  of  survival  the  tendency  which  is 
important  to  ethics  is  the  tendency  to  work  towards  far-off 
ends ;  and  those  ends  will  persist  in  the  thoughts  of  men 
which,  when  attained,  are  effective  to  living.     It  is  the 
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perabtenee  of  these  ends  tliat  is  important,  not  the  pre- 
visioQ  of  pleuuTB  to  be  gained  nor  of  pun  to  be  svcnded. 


§  10.  We  are  led  BO  natorally  from  Ihe  posLtion  ve  have 
thus  ruached  to  the  statemeut  of  a  rule  of  conduct  in  oon- 
formity  with  our  previous  studies  that  I  beeitat«  lo  atop 
to  cousider  other  ruk-a  of  conduct  than  those  propoacd  by 
the  hedonista,  especially  »8  it  would  make  too  great  a  break 
in  our  line  of  argument  to  attempt  to  touch  upon  tlie  qnes* 
tions  involved  without  appearing  to  deal  vith  authoritative 
thiukcre  tn  a  caretcea  and  unappreciative  tDOnncr.  But  it 
ta  worth  while.  1  think,  to  consider  one  high  authority  whcee 
doctrines  are  opposed  hy  the  Utilitarians;  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  rule  of  conduct  enunciated  by  Kant  is  able  to 
sluud  the  test  of  iutroepcction  in  accord  with  the  iwycbolo- 
gical  insight  gained  from  the  study  of  biological  phenomena. 

"So  act,"  says  Kant,  "  tliat  the  rule  on  which  thou 
acteat  would  admit  of  being  adopted  as  a  law  by  ^  rational 
beings." 

1  thhik  it  mual  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  foDowed, 
and  agreed  with,  my  argument  above,  that  an  objcctioa 
almost  idpntieal  witli  that  raised  against  the  "greatest 
happinees  theoi^' "  holds  also  against  the  rule  thus  stated. 
For  we  have  come  to  ace  that  it  is  impos-siblu  to  draw 
between  rational  and  irrational  bemgs  any  line  which  will 
enable  us  to  cut  ourselves  away  from  brotherhood  not  only 
with  all  of  mankind,  but  with  all  of  the  animal  creation ;  and 
if  this  be  so  it  is  inipcissiblo  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  rule 
which  could  be  adopted  by  all  rational  beinga  Moreover, 
if  such  H  general  rule  were  conceived  and  followed,  the 
actions  involved  could  surely  never  appear  in  Tctrospwt  to 
correspond  to  our  own  8{)ccial  relatively  permanent  impulse 
series,  in  other  words,  could  never  satisfy  conscience.  Tlie 
rule  proiwsod,  ftirthennore,  could  not  be  conii1«;naiiced  \rj 
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Nature,  who  looks  to  us  to  empliusise  and  enforce  certain 
impulses  which  h&ve  b«eti  gained  only  by  those  relatively 
few  rational  beings  with  whom  we  arc  closseil.  iu  order  that 
our  type  may  coateud  for  supremacy  with  othei'S  in  which 
these  same  impulses  have  not  devetopec]  in  the  same  order 
of  emphasis ;  and  she  demands  this  of  us  in  order  that  she 
may  teat  in  her  vast  lalKirntorii.-^  the  rulativc  efticieiicy  of 
the  several  groups  to  cope  with  the  varying  and  complex 
conditions  of  the  environment  in  which  we  all  live. 


§  11.  Passing  from  this  panmthelical  Huggestion  w«  may 
now  turn  to  the  attempt  to  foroiulate  a  rule  of  conduct 
whicli  will  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  psychological 
considerations  that  Iiave  been  emphasised  in  what  has  pre- 
ceded thut. 

The  whole  drift  of  our  argument  in  preceding  sections 
has  made  it  apparetit  that  the  important  oonsidcmtion  in 
the  guidance  of  our  lives  is  attention  to,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of,  the  mure  far-rcachiiig  and  pervasive  and  pursistont, 
although  often  leas  emphatic,  impulses  within  us ;  and  that 
this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  become  efhcient  individuals  in 
the  racial  groti]t  to  whicli  we  belong,  and  which  wo  hope 
will  persist  and  develop  in  the  future.  Unless  our  habit 
of  actioa  leads  to  such  results  wc  can  never  expect  our  act^ 
as  vieweil  in  retrospect  to  harmonise,  even  approxitnately, 
with  the  relatively  peniianent  impulse  series  which  presents 
itself  to  our  mind  at  the  moment  of  retrospect ;  or  in  other 
words,  can  uov«r  expect  to  satisfy  iu  auy  degree  the  demand 
of  conscience,  which  is  determined  by  the  existence  of  this 
relatively  permanent  liiF^rardiy  of  impulses. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  wc  are  to  satisfy  conscience,  in 
each  caiic  we  must  so  act  that  the  remembrance  of  our  act 
will  show  it  to  be  baxinouious  with  our  ethical  ideal — 
will  sliow  it  to  have  been  one  which  was  the  outcome  of  a 
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cont«et  or  impulaea  in  which  the  nUcire  potency  of  th« 
iiiipulsefl  involved  corresponded  with  tbat  of  the  sctiu 
wliich  dfltruiinea  our  ethical  ideal, — corresponded,  in  other 
words,  with  that  series  which  presents  itself  to  consoiousnen 
OB  that  relatively  permanent  field  of  impulse  revival  which 
ia  determined  by  our  highest  Dotion  of  l:ho  impulse  series 
in  the  ideal  man.  If  we  so  act  we  sliall  find  our  conscience 
satisfied. 

Bat  how  shall  we  moat  oortainly  ensure  oar  action  ooder 
tilts  rule  ?  ICvi<Ient]y,  if  my  previous  argument  be  correct, 
by  thu  restraint  of  Uiose  iuBtincts  which  are  wont  to  be 
stimulated  to  vigorous  and  immediate  reaction,  by  the  re- 
straint of  ttH!  varialinns  which  are  determined  by  rationalistic 
emphasis,  imtil  such  time  as  those  more  per\*a9ivo  instincts 
that  are  not  wont  Lu  l>e  stiniulat«d  to  vigorous  and  imme- 
diate reaction  have  time  to  assert  thomselvca  and  to  gain 
le  pn>mineuce  in  the  detenuiuation  uf  our  action. 
That  it  ifl  the  part  of  greater  wisdom  to  restrain  the 
(luicker  nrapousc;  of  the  enrlivr  formed,  the  so-called  "  lower," 
inetiacts  seems  clear.  And  if  we  take  another  point  of  view, 
it  appeals  wjually  clear  tlial  similarly  it  is  on  the  whole 
most  rational  to  restrain  the  momentary  einphasis  of  some 
spvciul  element  of  our  conscious  Ufe  by  reason ;  for  the 
eflect  determined  by  this  montentary  act  of  reason  relates  I 
to  the  field  of  attention  only,  the  Held  of  inattention  being 
overlocked :  but  the  fields  of  attention  and  of  iniLttentiun 
together  represent  all  of  tlie  results  of  experience  in  our  own 
lives  and  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  as  well,  and  the  mass  ■ 
of  this  experience  is  repi'esented  in  what  resides  at  the 
moment  of  this  raiioimlistic  empliasis  in  the  field  of  in- 
atttjuliun.  It  worn  surely  safer,  then,  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  i 
to  permit  the  whole  of  our  own  experience,  and  also  the  fl 
results  of  ancestral  experience,  to  influence  our  acts;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  ellowing  the  iniluonocs  from  the 
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field  of  inattention  to  have  full  play,  which  in  turn  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  temporary  restraint  of  the 
momentary  leadings  of  reason  in  attention,  until  all  of  the 
influences  irom  the  field  of  inattention  within  us  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  assert  themselves. 

So  soon  as  this  habit  of  restraint  in  this  manner  be- 
comes instinctive,  then,  as  we  have  ai^ed  above,  we  find 
ourselves  governed  by  the  religious  instinct  within  us,  then 
we  find  our  trends  of  action  determined  not  only  by  the 
simple  conscience  which  balances  particular  impulses,  but 
by  that  wider  development  of  conscience  which  teaches  us 
to  emphasise  habitually  the  most  permanent  order  of  impulse 
efficiencies  of  which  we  can  conceive ;  then,  in  other  words, 
we  find  ourselves  guided  by  the  "sense  of  duty."  As  the 
highest  morality  must  take  account  of  all  existing  impulses 
and  must  we^h  all,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  no  ethical  life 
can  be  of  the  highest  form  which  does  not  include  in  its 
consideration  the  highest  of  all  impulses,  the  governing  im- 
pulse, the  religious  impulse. 

We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  the  rule  of  action  which  will 
best  satisfy  conscience,  which  will  produce  the  closest  corre- 
spondence between  our  action  as  viewed  in  retrospect  and 
our  most  permanently  eilicient  impulse  series,  is  one  which 
is  based  upon  this  religious  instinct,  and  which  Involves  the 
presence  in  mind  of  the  sense  of  duty.  This  rule  we  may 
formulate  as  follows :  Act  to  restrain  the  impulses  which 
demand  immediate  reaction,  in  order  that  the  impulse  order 
determijied  hy  the  existence  of  impulses  of  less  strength,  btU  of 
wider  significance,  may  have  full  weight  in  the  guidance  of 
your  life. 

In  other  words — BE  RELIGIOUS. 
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